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Brief. Fistory of tho Fnglish Te 
guage. .- By. Profèessor JAMES HADLEY. 
‘Fhis Work shows the Philological Rela= 
tions of the English Language, and traces 
the progress and influence of the causes 

|. which have brought It to its prsspi con- 


Di i a le gnopale: of Words 
er ‘pronounced by different au- 
rities, ni 


Short Treatise on OFtROEraBhy. 


ArtaUR W. WricHT. Including\a 
de, List. of Words that are spelt. in 





Explanatory and Pronouneing 
Vocabulary of the Names of Noted Fic- 
‘titious Persons and Places, &c. By W. A. 
WHEELER, M.A. This Work includes not 
only persons and places noted in Fiction, 
whether’ narrative, poetical, or dramatic, 
pt but Mythological and Mythical names, 
names referring to the Angelology and De- 

î mono gy of various races, and 














those 
id in the romance writers; Pseu- 

yms, Nick-names ( of eminent persons 
and parties, &c., &c:. In fact, it is best 
described as explaining every name which 
‘is not strictly historical. A reference is 
| given to the originator of each name, and 
ere the origin is unknown a quotation 





arno Word ocCurs. | 









Prononncing Vocabulary of Greek 
stò «Latin ‘Proper Names. By Professor 
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OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND GENERAL BOOK 
OF LITERARY REFERENCE. With 3000 Illustrations. 
roughly revised and improved by Cmavnorr A. Gooprica, D.D., 
L.D., and NoaHr Porter, D D.; of Yale College. 


ps ‘Quarto, strongly bound in cloth, 1831 pages, price £1 118,64; ca 
n calf or BEST £2 28.3 eo £2 108, i 


3 given to some well-known writer in 








Tho- 


A Lola Vocabulary of Serip- 
ture Proper Names. By W, A. WHEELER, 
M.A. Including a List of the Variations 
Do) occur in the POLAY version of the 

iblo, 


An Etymological Vocabulary of Mo 


‘dern Geographical Names.. By the Rev. 


C. H. WapELER. Containing:—1. A'List . 


of Prefixea, Terminations, and Formative 
Syllables in various Languages, with their 
. meaning and derivation; m. A brief List: 
of Geographical Names (dot explaiped by. 
the foregoing List), with their derivation 


and signification, all doubtful and, obscure X 


derivations being excluded, 
Pronouncing Vocabularies of Modern 


Geographical and Biographical Names. . 


By J. Taomas, M.D.. è» 


A Pronoùuncing Vocabulary of Com- 
mon' English Christian Names, with their 
derivations, signification, and diminutives. 
(or nick-names), and their equivalents. in 
several other languages. 


A Dictionary of Quotations. - Selected 


and translated by WinrrAm G. WeBsreR 


Containing all Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
and Colloquial Expressions from the 
Greek, Latin, and Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, which are frequently met with in 
literature and conversation., È 


A List of Abbreviations, Quntrani 
tions, and Avbitrary 3 Signs used in WIHIo 
and Printing. . 


A Classified Selection of Piotorifi ‘i 
lUustrations (70 pages). With references 
to the text. 
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i Rcaponi Dictionary ever published, as it is confessedly one of the best. The intro- 90 
£ small woodcut illustrations of technical ‘and Rlopalde terms suo grently to the: 
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DICTIONARY. 
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ASSIST, SOLENNE 


From the Viso Revisw, Oct. 1873. sE 





|“ Seventy years passed before JI onNsoN was followed by Webster, an 


. American writer, who faced the task of the English Dictionary with a | 
._ fullappreciation of its requirements, leading to better practical results: 
L È | A 


te, 
GE. 





11) ., His laborious comparison of twenty languages, though never pub- 
|. lished, bore fruit in his own mind, and his training placed him both in ) 
.v.. Knowledge and judgment far in advance of Johnson as a pbilologist. 
‘Webster ‘ American Dictionary of the English Language’ was pub- | 
“.— » IMshed in 1828, and of course appeared at once in England, where È 
î successive re-editing has as yet kept it in the highest place as a practical | 
0 Dictionary». s ce MR 
è |, Î The acceptance of an American Dictionary in England has itself |. 
‘‘©—»’»’‘ had immense effect in keeping up the community of speech, to break 
‘.. ‘|. which would be a grievous harm, not to English-speaking nations 
:., alone, but to mankind. The result of this'has been that the common Na 
| Dictionary must suit both sides of the Atlantic.” . ... Mi 
|_ “The good average business-like character of Webster's Dictionary, ‘. 
both in style and matter, made it as distinctly suited as Johnson's' was 
uu distinctly unsuited to. be expanded and re-edited by other ‘hands. 
Ù | Professor Goodrich's edition of 1847 is not much more than enlarged: 
and amended, but other revisions since have s0 much novelty of plan 
as to be described as distinct works”... . DO 
| “The American revised Webster's Dictionary .of 1864, published in | 
America and England, is of an altogether higher order than these last 
[The London Imperial and Student's]. It bears on its title-page th 
names of Drs. Goodrich and Porter, but inasmuch as its especial im 
provement. is in the etymological department, the: care of which was. 
{| committed to Dr, Mar, of Berlin, we prefer to describe it in ‘short.as 
| fhe Webster-Mahn Dictionary. Many other literary men, among them.‘ 
. Professors Whitney and Dana, aided in the task of compilation and 
revision. On consideration it seems that the editors: and contributors 
| have gone far toward improving Webster to the utmost that he» 




































bear improvement. The vocabulary has become almost complete, as. | 
regards usual words, while the definitions Keep throughout to Websterîs | 
simple careful style, and the derivations are assigned with the aid of 
good modern authorities.” RS LISCA 
. ‘On the whole, the Webster-Mahn Dictionary as it stands, is most | 






| respectable, and CERTAINLY THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY EXTANT” i kot n 
LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
Rea i EN. 
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Tr AND WORKS. 
ME REFERENCE. uh RI SE 


don Philological Dictionary of the Dr ea? 
ISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymology, |. | 
copiously illustrated by Quotations from’ the Best” Authoritiga, 
“New Edition, with a Supplement containing’ additional Words and po 
further Illustrations. ‘In 2 vols, 4to. £4 148. 6d. ‘Half bound in i 
ssia, £5, 155. 6d. Russia, £6,12s. I Tdi 
[he Words, with those of the same family, are traced to their deg e 
rigin. ‘The Explanations are deduced from the primitive meaning || dd 
brough the various usages. The Quotations are arranged SARRI i DMI 
ogically, from the earliest period to the present time. }a APRI STATO 
“The Supplement separately. 4to. 128, N erano 
An 8vo.. edition, without the Quotations, 15s. Filtra, 208. IRA 
ussia, 248, MA 
Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. dre 
Collected and Contrasted. By the late Ven. OC. J. SMITE, o MA. di ALSO 
ost 8vo. ds... pt si 
Synonyms. ‘Discriminated. A Catalogue of Syhonymous' Mi 14 
in the English Language, with their various Shades of Mean- | 
E s do. “Illustrated by Quotations from Standard Writers. BY; Sha 
st Ven. O. J. Sura, M.A. Demy 8vo. 168. 


Biographical Dictionary. By Tao Ossi: js 
F.S.A., Editor of “ Men of the, Time,” and Joint Editor of « Athens | 
Cantabrigienses. » (1vol 8vo. 125 Ù 
is volume is not a mere repetition of the contents of ‘previous works, i DICO 
embodies the results of many years’ laborious resèarch în rare publica» | i da 
‘and unpublished documents. Any note of omission which may be i 
ui to the Publishers will be duly considered. Ch 
“It ‘important. original contribution to the literature of-its class by a palnstaking | sa 
Scholar. + It seems in every way admirable, and fully to justify the claims on ita, DSP: TERORE O 
rth by its editor.” — British Quarterly Review.» RL 
«The mass 6f information which it contains, especially as regards a number of authors | {SEA 
I ss.obscure, i is simply astonishing.” — Spectator. Nigra 
‘omprises in 1210 pages, printed very closely in double columns, an enormous amount. 
tion »_ Emaminer. 
Oper takes credit to himself, and is, we think, justified in doing so, for the a 
towed upon the work to insure accuracy as to facts and dates; and he is right, 
pg in ‘saying that his dictionary is the most comprehensive work! of its kind in the di 
language.” —Pall Mall Gazette. SSR 


‘A Biograpbical and Critical Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers. With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks, 
By MiczarL Bryan. Enlarged Edition, with numerous SIA Pr 
(ernai STANLEY. e dp 8vo. £2 26. 










































a ent, containing all the new plants and Aric to the year ‘1669. 
1 Edited es Gronor W. Jonnson.. Post 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 6d. dra 
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Te ALDINE SERIES. 0F THE BRITISH mo 


: OHEAP EDITION. SRO 


n Fifty-tmo Volumes, Bound in Oloth, at igiteenpene each 
Volume, sai 


x 


Aiconside, with Memoir by the Rev. 
A. Dyoe, and additional Letters, 15. 64. 


Beattio, with Memoir by.the Rev. 
A. DroE. 1s. 6d. 


Surns, with Memoir by Sir Harris 


NicoLas, and additional Copyright Pieces. 
3 vols. 4s. 64. 


Butler, with Memoir-by the Rev. J. 


MrrroRrD. 2 vols. 3s. 


Chaucer, edited by R. Morris, with 
Memoir by Sir HARRIS NicoLas. 6 vols. 
Ds 


| Churchill, Tooke’s Edition, revised, 


with Memoir, by Jamrs HANNAY. 2 Sole 
38 


Collins, edited, with Manola by W. 
Mor Tuomas. 1s. 64. 


, Cowper, including his Translations, 
Edited, with Memoir, and Additional 
Copyright Pieces, by Jonn Bruce, F.S.A. 
3.vols. 48. 64, 


Dryden, with,  Memoir by the Rev. 
R. Hooper, F.S.A. Carefully revised, 
6 vols. 7s. 6d. 


| Falconer, with Memoir by the Rev. 
—. J. MirFoRD. 


Goldsmith, with Memoir by the Rev. 


1s. 64. 


Ji MrrFORD. Revised. 1s. 6d. 


Gray, ‘with Notes and Memoir by the 
Rev. JoEN Mirrorp. 1s. 64, 


i 
|. Complete sets may be obtained, bound în half-morocco. 


Thomson, with Memoir by si E, 










» 


Kirke White, with Memoir by8 r 
NicoLas, and additional e Me 
revised. 1s. 64. 


Milton, with Memoir by tho E Re 
MirrorD., 3 vola. 48. n f Si 













DycEe. 3 vols. 45. 64, DINE 


Prior, with Memoir by the Re 
Mirrorp. 2 vols. 88. 


with Memoir. or the 
1s. 64. OR co } ; 


Shakespeare, wi 
Rev. A. DrcE. 


Spenser, edited, with Memoir, | 
J. PAYNE COLLIER.: 5 vols. 7s. 6d. 


Surrey, edited, with Merola by 
James YroweLL. ls. 64, IVANA 


Swift, with Memoir by the Rov. Jai 

Mirrorn. 3 vols. 4s. 6d RIACE 
s) 
NicoLas. Annotated by PETER CUNNIN 


HAM, F.S.A., and additional Porta on 
fully revised. 2 vole. 38. 


Wyatt, edited, with Memoir, 
JAMES YEOWELL. 18. 6d CRIARI j 

Young, with Membir by the Rev 
M:irroRD, and additional Poems. 12 
3$. 


Î Y qu 


29 9s. 


N.B.—Copies of {he Fine Paper Editicn, with Portraits, may still be nod, prio bs 
volume (ensept Colli ns, 58. 64.). fi 































 SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. Par SMR 


"Tea fiftiy-two volumes which have hitherto formed the wéllinowh | c 
dine Series, embody the works of nearly all the more popular English. LAI SA RON] 
poetical writers, whether lyric, epic, or satiric, up to the end of the. ;;-i Ip 
i eighteenth century. But since that time the wonderful fertility of English 
. literature has produced many writers equal, and in some cases far superior, | © © 
to the majority of their predecessors; and the widely augmented roll of È 
acknowledged English poets now contains many names not represented Rie 
in the series of “ Aldine Poeta.” 

With a view of providing for this want, and of making a series which 
has long held a high place in public estimation a more adequate represen- 
tation of the whole body of English poetry, the Publishers have deter-. 
mined to issue a second series, which will contain some of the older poets, 
and the works of recent writers, so far as may be practicable by arrange- | |. 
ment ‘with the representatives of the poets whose works are still copyright. : 


E One volume, or more, at a time will be issued at short intervals; they ) 
will be uniform in binding and style with the last fine-paper edition, ‘of the ice 
Aldine Poets, in fcap. 8yo. size, printed at the Chiswick Press. Price s 
d de. per volume, Î 


» Each volume will be edited with notes where necessary for elucidation of 
the text; a memoir will be prefixed, and a portrait, where an authentic 3 
one is accessible. i E 


“The following are already published :— 

« —TrH@ Porms or Wiruiam BLaKE. With Memoir by W. M. Rossetti, 

and portrait by Jeens. gra 
Tar Porms or Samver Rogers With Memoir by Edward Bell, and di 

ortrait by. Jéens. SAI 


TaE Porms or THomas CHATTERTON. ‘2 di Edited by the Rev.” > Sk; 
Skeat, with Memoir by Edward Bell. ISS 


Tan ‘Porms or Str WALTER RALEIGH, Sir Huca Cona and: Beleo- di si, 
| tions from other Courtly Poets. With Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Di na 
vp | Hannah, and portrait of Sir W. Raleigh. SR 


Tax Porms or Tromas CameseLL With Memoir by W. Altinghem, I 
and portrait by Jeens.; 


Tan ‘Poems or Groree HerBERT. (Complete Edition.) With Memoir | 
È: yi; the Rev. A. B. Grosart, and portrait. i 


HI Porms or Jouy Kris. With Memoir by Lord Fioligitoni and - 
Da Ne Jeens. 3 do Le 


i 7 ONDON: ‘GEORGE BELL & ‘SONS, YORK STREET, SOTENI GARDEN. 
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Xi Fipiroi BY Ss wi: ‘SINGER. 
"Uniform uwith the Cherp Fd'tion CAL Aldino a 










be; Tan io of numerous Shakespeare Reding Societies su Teat 
«a demand for a cheap portable edition, with LEGIBLE Tvpx, that shall 

| wide & sound text with such notes as may help to elucidate. the me 
. and, assist in the better understanding of the author. . The. Publishe 
| therefore determined to reprint Mr, Singer's well-known ‘Edition, published 
- .. in 10 vols., small 8vo., for some time out of print, and issue it in La cheap. 
dn: Wa, nifora va the well-known Aldino Edition of British Peet ‘ 











SEO LO O glie Se 


4 USV) 


puo + Vol, L: The. Life of Shakespeare. The Tempest. The Two. Genittonica dA 
REL. of Verona. The Merry Wives of Windsor. Measure dti 
DIRLA ._ Measure. i 

su Ve TL. Comedy of Errors. Much Ado about Nothag:: “Loves Labour 
Logo Lost. Midsummer Night's Dream. Merchant of Venice, | ve 


val II. As You Like It. Taming of the Shrew. Alla Well that 
(Ends Well. ‘Twelfth Night, or What You Will. | 0». 


Val IV. Wihters Tale, Pericles. King John. King Richard IL. 
| Vol. V. King Henry IV., Parts I, and II King Henry VW. 
| Vol. VI: King Henry VI, Parts I, II. and III. King Richard: IT, 
| Vol. VII. King Henry VIII. Troilus and Cressida. Coriolanus. 


Val VII Titus Andronicus, Romeo and Juliet. 'Timon of Athem 
Aa Julius Cesar, IL 
e VOL IX, Macbeth. Hamlet. King Lear. 


î Vol. x. Othello. Antony and Cleopatra. I) a 


Uniform with the above, price 28. 6d,; in halfmorocco, dali 7 i 
ORITICAL ESSAYS ON THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, 


By WiuLiam, Wargiss LLoyD; Si 
“Giving a succinet account of the origin afid source of ‘each di here 
«—.—»». °‘’aacertainable and careful criticisme on the subject-matter of each. 


di few coptes of this Work hawe been prinvea vo range with, the fine-paper Edition FF 
* Aldine Poeis, Dhe price for the Eleven Volumes (not sold separately) îs Sn) 






















| of Select Works of He ragni pon adagtgli for a reading, moderato in i 
‘price, ‘compact. and elegant in form, and ‘executed ina’ sigla fitting them to be perma- 0 
Rent ora nea 32mo., cloth, |. I i LAV 

Works. 35. 64, PARA A 


‘from. “Nature. ; 


| [Just published. | The Sketch Book. By WastINGTON | CE PRIA 
| Masterman. Irvine. 35. 60. AA 





















[Just published. | Taleg of a Traveller. Bi WASHING- rt PARE 
Laisibii; ‘Elia, Eliana and Last Essay TON Irvine.‘ ‘35. DI 7 a 


possa by Barry Cornwatt. :2.| Charles Lamb's Tales from Shal= 


OE: 1 [Just published, speare, 35; VASARI a 
Da Essays, 2s. 6d. Longfellow's Vvaueohne and Voices, val 
ng’ s Poems. os. i i Sea-side, and Poems on Slavery. 38. 

Songs. .3s. Milton’s Paradise Lost. 3s.. AI 














‘| Coleridge’s Poems. 35... Regained; &oth Aa 
Du Pibdin's Pa Songs and Ballads, Robin Bi. ea: Foemazi Be. SOI 
And others. 35. ; De 4 a 
ii | Midshipman, The. Autobiographical ui à De na Nelson. ‘38. A II 

ee Ven gra dere I 
ieutenant and. Commander. By ‘Lives: of: Donne, (po 
._ Captain Bas Hart, R.N., F.R.S. 3s.6d. Hooker, &c. | 35. 64. 


pron Poems. 25. 6d. White's Natural History of deli: 
Aa, Ds page, 3s. 64. 






























ELZEVIR SERIES. i 
Small fcap. 8vo, ; Rao v 


; val Votimés are issued under the general title of RI SERIES,” to distinguish Pera 
th i from other collections. This general title has been adopted to indicate the spirit in which. 

ì ‘prepared; that is to say, with the greatest possible accuracy as regards text, and 
| the highest degree "of beauty that can be attained in the workmanship. 
$i; I, oa vinti at the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, with wide margins, and send vin. 
a eloth binding. , ì 


i rfellow's | Evangeline, Voices, | Irving's Skcetch Book. “Bai. With 
\Sea-side and Fire-side. 45. 6d. With Portraùit. PELA 


ortrast. 
— — Hiawatha, and The Golden Tales of a Traveller, 58. 


Legend. 45. 64; | ‘Milton’s Paradise Pos 45, 6d. With 
— Wayside Inn, Miles Standish, || Portrat. ; 
È panish Student, 45.64. i Regained. 48, 6d. 

urnos Poetical Works, 4s. 6d, | Shakspeares Plays and Poema, 
| With Portrati. Carefully edited by Tromas KEIGHTLEY, È 
‘Songs and. Ballads. 4s. 6d. In seven volumes. bs. each, ea 
These Editions contain all the copyright Southey's Life of Nelson, fi di 
| pieces published in the Aldine Edition. With Portrait of NeLSsoN. £ 


‘Cowper's. ‘Poetical Works. 2 vols, | Walton's Angler, 4s. Cai Witi @ "i 
6d. With Portrait, Frontispiece. 


le see Poems: 45,64, With Lives of Dogna Hooker, DI 
1 i Herbert, &c. » bs, Wie ‘Portraît. ep i 
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L dii so HISTORY AND Reni 


ci “Rome ‘and the. Cam pagna. DÀ: Historical ul 1 Topo 

Ap graphical Description of the Sr Buildings, and Neighbourhood of ancient Rome. B, 
To gle ‘the Rey. ROBERT Burn, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. With. 
Gal RA OI È ‘ eighty. engravings by JEWITT, and numerous Maps and Plans. Demy 4to, £3 35. \ 
PRC Caio ‘An additional Plan and an Appendix, bringing this Work down to 1876, has ice To 
Pia added. si 


| Ancient Athens; its History, Topography, and Re-. 
MAINS, By Tago HenRY Dyer, LL.D., Author of ‘The Mis of the Kings of 























% Ù Rome.”  Super-royal 8vò. Illustrated, cloth. £1 bs. 
The History of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T, H 
(x... Dyer, Author of the “ History of the City of Rome;” “Pompeii: its History, 


i A Antiquities,” &c., with a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources and Evidence of Earl 


. . « Ronan History. 8vo. 16s. 


| Modern Europe, from the Fall of Constantinople ino 
A 1453. By Tuomas HenRy Dyer, LL.D. Second Edition, i and Condune, 
pr v » In6vols. £2 12s. 64. 


The Decline of the Roman Republic. By the Taio Gronee 
Lone, M.A., Editor of “ Cesar’s Commentaries,” “ Cicero’s Orations,/” &c. | Do ù RA 
BOCIAXI Vol. Ì. From the Destruction of Carthage to the End of the J ugurthine War.. 
l ,. Vol. II. ‘To the Death of Sertorius, 145. 
. Vol III. Including the third Mithridatic War, the Catiline Sonspiaga and the. Con: 
"19% sulship of C. Julius Cesar. 14s: 
CECO Vol IV. History of Cesar’s Gallic Campaigns and of contemporaneots events. 148. 
BEST RP - Vol. V. From the Invasion of Italy by Julius Cesar to his Death. 145. 


À È 
. A History of England during the Early and. Middl 

Ma i AGES. By C. H. PrARson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and late Lecture; 

et |. In History at Trinity College, Cambridge. ‘Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 

] WE Vol, I. to the Death of'Coeur de Lion. 165. Vol, II. to the Death of Edward I, 145 


e Historical Maps of England. By 0. H. PEARSON, MA 
st ©. Folio. Second Edition, revised. 315, 6d. 
CIA e | An Atlas containing Five Maps of England at different periods during the arly an 
i |... Middie Ages. 


‘The Footsteps of our Lord and His Apostles in 

a” PALESTINE, SYRIA, GREECE, AND ITALY. By W. H. BARTLETT. Seventh i 
Edition, with numerous Engravings. In:one 4to. volume. On bound in 

walnut, 185. Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, sp 


Forty ‘Days in the Desert on the Track of. ‘ngi 
È ci: or, a Journey from Cairo to Mount Sinai and Petra, By W.H. BART- | 
; IZ, Ato, With 26 Steel Engravings. Handsome walnut binding, 180. Cloth gilt, 

105 PA: 


| The Nile Boat; or, Glimpses in the Land of Egyp 


E | By W.H. Ba@rLert, New Edition, with 33 Steel Engrayvings. 4t0, VRDsA, 188. ) 
HRS Cioth gilt, 105. 64. Ri 


| The Desert of the Exodus, J ourneys on Foot in the. 
WilAerness of the Forty Years” Wanderings, underiaken .in connection | with, the. 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. PALMER, M, AGE 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic and Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, | 
Member of the Asiatic Society, and of the Société de Paris. With Maps, and numerous ‘| 
(|. Iustrations from Photographs and Drawings taken on the spot by the Sinai ‘Survey! 
Expedition and C. F. TyrwHITT DRAKE. 2 vols. 8vo,. 288. 
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_—’’Onethickwol. 8vo. | Cloth, 188, Lu i 

| _ ’Containing:—-Catullus, Lucretius, Virgilius, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovidius, Horatius, 
Phaedrus, Lucanus, Persius, Juvenalis, Martialis, Sulpicia, Statius, Silius Ttalicus, Valerius 

laccus, Calpurnius Siculus, Ausonius, and Claudianus. n peg x 

. Cruden’s Concordance to the O1d and New Testament, 

‘School Teachers, containing: nearly 54,000 references. Thoroughly revised and cone 

i ‘°° densed by G.H. Hannay. Fcap. 2s. ; ° 
._ Perowne (Canon). The Book of Psalms. A New 


= J.J.Srewarr PeROWNE, Dean of Peterborough. 8vo. Vol, I., Fourth Edition, 185.; 
‘. Vol. IL, Fourth Edition, 16s. Diti NEC 


|. GUAGE. By Ernest Apaws, Ph.D. Fifteenth Edition, Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Whewell(Dr.). Elements of Morality, including Polity. 


“«._ By.W. WxewetL, D.D., formerly Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, Fourth 
Edition. In1 vol. 8vo. 15s. va 


Gilbart (J. W.) The Principles and Practice of 


‘BIOGRAPHIES BY THE LATE SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 


MEXICO. Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 15s. 7 


(AMERICA. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





ciates in the Conquest of Peru. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. È 


sg 


‘Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Tnomas LEWIN, 
: Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘Fasti 
Sacri)? “ Siege of Jerusalem,” “Cesar’s Invasion,” “ Treatise on Trusts,” &c. With 
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LIVES 


OF THE MOST EMINENT PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, AND ARCHITECTS. 


THE FLORENTINE ARCHITECT, ANTONIO DA SAN GALLO. 
[Born 148..?—pIeD 1546.] 


How many great and illustrious princes, richly abounding in 
the goods of fortune, would leave an endaring glory attached 
to their names, if, together with the distinction of riches and 
station, they had also received minds attuned to greatness 
| and disposed to such pursuits as not only tend to promote the 
embellishment of the world, but are likewise capable of 
securing infinite advantage and perpetual enjoyment to the 
whole human race! But what can, or should great men 
and princes do the most effectually to profit by the various 
endowments of those who serve them, and to maintain the 
memories of such men and of themselves in perpetual 
duration, if not to erect great and magnificent edifices? For 
what, of all the vast outlay made by the ancient Romans when 
f at the topmost summit of their glory, what other has 
remained to us, upholding the eternal splendour of the 
Roman name, what but those relics of buildings which we 
honour almost as something holy, and labour incessantly to 
| imitate as the sole erections really beautiful ? And to what 
extent the minds of certain princes who were ruling in the 
days of the Florentine architect Antonio da San Gallo were 
disposed to these things, will be clearly seen in the life of 
that master which we are now about to write. 
Antonio was the son of Bartolommeo Picconi, a cooper of 
Mugello, and having learned the craft of the carpenter in his 
| early youth, he departed from the city of Florence on hearing 
that his uncle Giuliana da San Gallo was employed in Rome, 
together with Antonio da San Gallo* the brother of Giuliano; 


* For the lives of these masters see vol. ii. of the present work. 
VOL. IV, B 
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and followed them thither,* where he devoted himself with his 
whole heart to the study of architecture, giving promise at 
once of that distinetion which we have seen him evince at a 
more mature age in the many works produced by his skill in 
all parts of Italy. 

Now it chanced that Giuliano, disabled by the internal 
disease with which he had been long afflicted, was compelled 
to return to Florence, but Antonio had by that time been 
made known to the architect Bramante of Castel Durante,j 
who was also become old, and being no longer able to work 
as he had formerly done, from gout and paralysis of the 
hands, received assistance from Antonio in the designs which 
he was preparing. These the young architect completed to 
such perfection that Bramante, finding his sketches executed 
with the utmost exactitude, became more and more disposed 
to leave the charge of such works as he was then conducting 
to the care of Antonio, Bramante describing the arrangements 
which he desired to have made, and supplying all the com- 
positions and inventions for every operation that remained to 
be accomplished. 

With so much judgment, care, and expedition did Bra- 
mante then find himself served on all these occasions by 
Antonio, that in the year 1512 he committed to him the 
care of the Corridor which led towards the trenches of the 
Castel Sant’ Angelo, an occupation which brought him in 
ten scudi per month ; but the death of Pope Julius II then 
intervening, the work remained unfinished. Antonio had 
meanwhile already acquired the reputation of possessing 
considerable ability in architecture, and was reputed to 
give evidence of a very good manner in building ; this 
caused Alessandro, who was first Cardinal Farnese, and 
afterwards Pope Paul III., to conceive the idea of restoring, 
by his help, the old palace in the Campo di Fiore, in which 
he dwelt together with his family ; and Antonio, anxious to 
put himself forward, prepared numerous designs in different 
manners. Among these, one by which the fabric was 
divided into two separate dwellings was that which best 
pleased his most reverend lordship, he having two sons, the 
Signor Pier Luigi and the Signor Ranuccio, whom he 


* It was therefore that he afterwards received the name of San Gallo, 
{ See vol. ii. 
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thought he should leave well accommodated by that arrange- 
ment. ‘he edifice was commenced accordingly ; a certain 
portion being regularly constructed every year. 

The church of Santa Maria di Loreto in Rome, which is 
situate at the Macello de’ Corbi, near the Column of Trajan, 
was at this time in course of erection, and was finished by 
Antonio with decorations of the utmost beauty ;* soon after 
the completion of this work, Messer Marchionne Baldassini 
caused a Palace to be erected near Sant’ Agostino, after the 
designs and under the direction of Antonio. This building 
is arranged in such a manner, that small as it is, it merits 
to be and is considered the most commodious and most judi- 
ciously arranged dwelling in Rome : the steps, the court, the 
loggie, the doors, the communications, all parts, in short, are 
distributed in the most admirable manner, and each separate 
portion is finished with the most perfect grace.t Messer 
Marchionne was highly satisfied with this result, and deter- 
mined that the Florentine painter, Perino del Vaga, should 
adorn one of the Halls with paintings of historical repre- 
sentations and other figures, as will be further described in 
his life, and these decorations imparted infinite grace and 
beauty to that portion of the fabric. The House of the 
Centelli family, near the Torre di Nona, was likewise com- 
pleted under the direction of Antonio ; this also is small, but 
exceedingly commodious. 

No long time elapsed after these things before the archi- 
tect was sent to Gradoli, a place within the domain of the 
most reverend Cardinal Farnese, where he directed the 
building of a very handsome and commodious Palace for that 
Prelate ; and in his way to Gradoli, he performed a very 
important service, the restoration, namely, of the Fortress of 
Capo di Monte, which he furthermore caused to be sur- 
rounded by a low wall of most judicious construction. He 
prepared, at the same time, the design for the Fortress of 
Capraruola ; and Monsignore, the most reverend Cardinal 


* « For the honour of this architect,’ observes Bottari, ‘ I must needs 
observe, that the completion of the Cupola of the Madonna of Loretto, 
the architecture of which is very singular and strange, is not by Antonio, 
but was designed by the Sicilian, Giacomo del Duca.” 

* Milizia remarks that the pedestals of the columns which flank the 
portal are “ immeasurably high.” 
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Farnese, perceiving himself to be served in a manner so 
satisfactory by Antonio in these numerous works, was con- 
strained to feel great good-will for him, and as his estimation 
of him continually increased, he always favoured Antonio in 
all his undertakings to the utmost of his power. 

The Cardinal Alborense, then desiring to leave a memorial 
of himself in the church of his native city, caused Antonio 
to construct a marble chapel in the church of San Jacopo 
degli Spagnuoli, with a tomb for himself. ‘This chapel was 
afterwards painted, in the intercolumniations that is to say, 
by Pellegrino da Modena, as I have related : on the altar, like- 
wise, there was placed a very beautiful statue in marble of 
San Jacopo which was executed by Jacopo Sansovino. ‘The 
whole work is considered a very fine one, the architecture 
being greatly extolled, more particularly for the marble 
vaulting, which has octangular compartments of great beauty. 

No long time after the completion of this work, Messer 
Bartolommeo Ferratino, for his own convenience and the 
enjoyment of his friends, as well as in the hope of leaving an 
enduring and honourable memorial of himself, caused a 
palace to be built by Antonio on the Piazza d’Amelia, and 
this also is a very creditable and beautiful work, from which 
the architect derived no small reputation as well as advantage. 

Now at that time Antonio di Monte, Cardinal of Santa 
Prassedia, was in Rome, and desired that Antonio should 
build for him the Palace,* in which he afterwards dwelt, 
and which looks into the Piazza, whereon stands the Statue 
of Maestro Pasquino.| In the centre of that side which is 
turned to the Piazza, the Cardinal caused a Tower to be 
erected, and this was adorned from the first to the third 
story with a beautiful composition of columns and windows, 
all arranged and completed after the design of Antonio with 


* Which stood where now stands the Palazzo Braschi, built after the 
design of Morelli, towards the close of the last century. 

* This figure is the upper part of the Statue of Menelaus, and belongs 
to a celebrated antique group, of which there exist several copies and some 
repetitions ; from these we learn that the hero was represented in the act 
of supporting Patroclus. It was called Pasquino, because the fragment 
was discovered near the shop of a free-spoken tailor so called, and was 
erected before the same. On this figure were afterwards appended the 
satirical songs and caustic remarks, called from that circumstance “ Pas. 
quinades,” 
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infinite judgment and grace ; it was then decorated, both 
within and without, by Francesco dell’ Indaco, with figures 
and historical representations in terretta. 

Antonio was now much employed by the Cardinal of 
Rimini also, and that Prelate commissioned him to erect for 
his use a Palace at Tolentino in the March. For this work 
he was not only most liberally rewarded by the Cardinal, but 
was ever afterwards considered by that personage to have 
laid his lordship under great obligations. While these 
matters were in progress, and the fame of Antonio, increas- 
ing largely, became bruited abroad, it happened that the 
advanced age of Bramante, with various infirmities, ren- 
dered him the denizen of another world, whereupon three 
architects were immediately appointed by Pope Leo to take 
charge of the church of San Pietro, Raphael of Urbino, 
namely, Giuliano da San Gallo (the uncle of Antonio), and 
Fra Giocondo da Verona. But no long time had elapsed 
before Fra Giocondo left Rome, and Giuliano da San Gallo 
having become old, received his dismissal from the Pontiff, 
and was enabled to return to Florence. Then Antonio, 
being in the service of the most reverend Cardinal Farnese, 
earnestly requested him to make supplication to Pope Leo, to 
the intent that the place of his uncle Giuliano might be 
granted to himself.*# And this was a thing very easy of 
attainment, first, because ot the abilities of Antonio, which 
rendered him worthy of that appointment, and next on 


| aceount of the interest made for him by the friendly feeling 


that existed between the Pontiff and the most reverend 
Cardinal ; thus, in company with Raphael da Urbino, Anto- 
nio continued the building, which proceeded coldly and slowly 
enough. 

About this time Pope Leo repaired to Civita Vecchia, to 
fortify that city, and with him there went a large number of 


 nobles, Giovan-Paolo Baglione and the Signor Vitello among 


others, with certain men of distinction for ability, as were 


the engineer Pietro Navarro, and the architect Antonio Mar- 


chisi, who then superintended the Fortifications. The lat- 


«ter had repaired thither from Naples, by command of Pope 


* Antonio had already taken part in the buildings, but is mentioned in 


E the books of the works as a carpenter only. After the 22nd Jan., 1517, 
— he appears as “ Ajutante del Architetto” 
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Leo, and as the discourse very frequently turned on the best 
methods of fortifying Civita Vecchia, opinions respecting 
the same were many and various, some proposing one design 
and some another. Among so many plans, Antonio da San 
Gallo displayed one which was declared by the Pontiff and 
all those nobles and architects, to be superior to all the rest, 
both for beauty and strength; it was further commended for 
the admirable forethought displayed in its many appropriate 
provisions. This brought Antonio into very great credit 
with the court, and his abilities were soon afterwards further 
displayed by the reparation of a very serious oversight which 
he effected, and the matter was on this wise :— 

Raphael of Urbino, for the purpose of obliging certain 
persons about the court, had permitted several void spaces to 
be left in the walls beneath the papal apartments and loggie, 
to the great injury of the whole fabric, seeing that the 
strength of those parts was not able to support the weight 
laid upon them, and the edifice already began to show signs 
of weakness from the insufficiency of power to sustain the 
superincumbent weight ; nay, that part would without doubt 
have come down, had the abilities of Antonio not been brought 
to aid : but he, by means of piles and beams, filled in those little 
chambers or cavities thus left in the building, and, refounding 
the whole, imparted so much strength to the walls, that they 
were rendered firmer and more secure than they had ever 
been. 

Meanwhile the Florentine nation, or community of that 
people abiding in Rome, had commenced the erection of their 
church, which is situate behind the Banchi in the Via Giulia, 
after a design prepared by Jacopo Sansovino ; but they had 
brought their fabric too close to the river, and saw themselves 
compelled to expend a sum of twelve thousand scudi on 
foundations which had to be laid in the water. This was 
effected in a very secure and beautiful manner by Antonio da 
San Gallo, and the method for doing this, which Jacopo 
Sansovino could not discover, was found by Antonio, who 
erected several braccia of the edifice on the water, making a 
model for the same which was of such extraordinary beauty, 
that the work, had it been completed after that model, would 
without doubt have been most admirable and even astonish- 
ing. It was nevertheless a great mistake to bring the fabric 
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so close to the river, and their having done so proves that 
there was but little discretion in those who were then chief 
of the Florentine nation in Rome. It is certain that 
architects should never be permitted to found a church of 
such extent in a river so violent, for the mere sake of obtain- 
ing some twenty braccia of length, thereby casting away so 
many thousands of scudi for no better purpose than that of 
having ever afterwards to maintain an eternal combat with 
the waters. 

These rulers were besides all the more to blame, because 
they might very easily have raised their church on land had 
they been willing to extend their limits in another direction, 
and agreed to give the building a different form, nay, what is 
more, they might have almost brought the whole to com- 
pletion at the cost here expended so injudiciously. But if 
those who governed the affair put their trust in the riches 
possessed by the merchants of that nation, they were taught 
in good time the perfect fallacy of their hopes, since in all 
the years that the papal throne was held by Leo X. by 
Clemente de’ Medici, by Julius III, and by Marcellus 
(although the latter it is true occupied it but a short time), 
all of whom were of the Florentine people ;—through all the 
‘ time of these pontiffs, I say, and notwithstanding the great- 
ness of so many cardinals and the riches of so many mer- 
chants, the building has remained, and still remains at the 
same point wherein it was left by our San Gallo.* It is 
manifest therefore, that architects, and all else who have to 
do with the erection of buildings, should think much and well 
of the end, taking every thing carefully into consideration, 
before they lay hands on a work of importance.j 

But to return to Antonio: this architect restored the 
Fortress of Monte Fiascone, which had been constructed by 
Pope Urban, and for the restoration of which he received 
commission from the Pontiff, who took him to those parts 


* It was afterwards completed by Giacomo della Porta.—E4. Flor., 
1832-8. 

‘+ Bottari considers the want of judgment here reproved to have been 
manifested principally in the rejection of three plans, all presented by 
Michael Angelo, but not one of which found favour în the eyes of the 
chiefs. These plans were afterwards lost by the neglect of the same 
persons. 
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one summer in his train.* In the island of Viscentina also, 
which is in the lake of Bolsena, he built two small temples 
for the Cardinal Farnese, one of which he made an octangle 
on the outside, and round within, while the other was a 
square externally, but octangular within, the latter having 
four niches at the angles, one at each angle namely. These 
two little temples, completed as they were in a very fine 
 manner, bore testimony to the extent of Antonio’s abilities 
and to the variety which he was capable of imparting in 
architecture.} While they were still in course of erection, 
Antonio returned to Rome, where he commenced a palace for 
the Bishop of Cervia ; that fabric was situated at the corner 
of Santa Lucia, where the New Mint now stands, but the 
building was not brought to completion. This architect con- 
structed the church of Santa Maria di Monferrato which is 
near the Corte Savella, and is considered exceedingly beauti- 
ful; he also built a house for a certain Marrano which is 
behind the palace of Cibo, and near the houses of the Massimi 
family. 

Then followed the death of Pope Leo X. and with him 
were buried all those beautiful and noble arts which had 
been recalled to life by his care and by that of his predecessor 
Julius II. ; for when Adrian VI. succeeded to the pontificate, 
the arts and talents of all kinds were held in so little esteem, 
that if he had long retained the apostolic seat, there would 
once more have happened in Rome under his government 
what had taken place at a former period, when all the statues 
left by the Goths, the good as well as the bad, were con- 
demned to the fire. Nay, Pope Adrian had already begun, 
perhaps in imitation of the pontifis of the times just 
mentioned, to talk of his intention to destroy the chapel of 
the divine Michelangelo, declaring it to be a congregation of 
naked figures, and expressing his contempt for the best 
pictures and statues, which he called sensualities of the world, 
and maintained them to be shameful and abominable inven- 
tions. This caused not only San Gallo but all the other men 
of genius to repose during the pontificate of that Pope, 
seeing that no works of any kind were proceeded with in 
Adrian’s time; nay, to make no mention of other buildings, 


* This fortress is almost entirely destroyed.— Bottari, 
* The little temples still remain on the island.,—Jbid, 
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there was scarcely anything done to the church of San Pietro 
to the progress of which he might at least have proved 
himself friendly, since he displayed so much enmity for all 
worldly things.* 

At this time therefore, Antonio found leisure to give his 
attention to works of no great importance, and under that 
Pontiff he restored the side-aisles of the church of San 
Jacopo degli Spagnuoli, furnishing the principal front with 
handsome windows. He also constructed the tabernacle for 
the image of the bridge which is in Travertine, and, though 
small, is a very graceful work; it was afterwards adorned 
by Perino del Vaga, with a beautiful painting in fresco. The 
unfortunate arts were already beginning to suffer great - 
wrong from Adrian’s modes of thinking, when Heaven, 
taking pity upon them, decreed that by the death of one man 
thousands should receive new life ; wherefore the command 
‘went forth which removed Pope Adrian from this life, and 
made him give place to one who could more worthily fill the 
station which he had held, and who would handle the affairs 
of this world in a different spirit. Such was Pope Clement 
VII. his successor, full of generous sentiments, pursuing the 
traces of Leo, and the other forerunners of his illustrious 
house; and, remembering that in his cardinalate he had 
already called many fine memorials of himself into existence, 
be considered that during his papacy it behoved him to 
surpass all who had preceded him, in the erection, restoration, 
and adornment of buildings. 

The election of this pontiff was thus as the restoration to 
life of many a timid and dejected spirit, many were the 
artists consoled and reassured by that event; and to those 
who had sunk into despair, the accession of Clement imparted 
new courage and unboped-for life ; yea, these spirits, thus 
resuscitated, then produced those noble and beautiful works, 
which we now behold with so much admiration. Antonio 
was among the first of those who were called into action by 
the new pontiff, and, receiving a commission from his Holiness 
for the restoration of the court before the loggie of Raphael, 


* Vasari, as an artist, censures Pope Adrian for his neglect of the fine 
arts; but the churchman Bottari has most justly eulogized his holy life, and 
the efforts made by this excellent Pontiff in the service of religion and 
morals. See also Ranke, History of the Popes, vol. i. 
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he set instantly to work. The court was soon rendered by 
his labours a very beautiful and commodious one, for whereas 
the passage had previously been by narrow and tortuous 
ways, San Gallo extended the latter and gave all a better form. 
But this part of the palace is not now as Antonio left it, 
Pope Julius INI. having taken from it the granite columns 
wherewith it was adorned, to decorate his villa with the 
same ; the place is therefore entirely changed. 

The principal fagade of the Old Mint of Rome, which is 
situate in Banchi, was very beautifully restored by Antonio, 
who turned the angle of that building in a circular form, 
which is considered a very difficult thing to accomplish, and 
is much admired ; on this building the architect placed the 
arms of the Pontif.. ‘The death of Pope Leo had prevented 
the completion of the papal Loggie, and the carelessness of 
Pope Adrian had caused them to remain in their unfinished 
state ; in his pontificate they were indeed not even touched, 
but Antonio was now commanded to proceed with them, and 
at the desire of Pope Clement, they were at length brought to 
a conclusion. 

His Holiness then determined to fortify Parma and Pla- 
cenza, when, after many plans and models had been made by 
divers artists, Antonio was sent to those places, and with him 
Giuliano Leno, the inspector of the fortifications ; San Gallo 
had his disciple Labacco to assist him in this work, and Pier 
Francesco da Viterbo, a very skilful engineer, was also there, 
as was the Veronese architect Michele da San Michele ; when 
all together they brought the designs for those fortifications 
to perfection. Antonio then left the others remaining there 
and returned to Rome.* Here he received a commission 
from the Pope to build certain apartments in the Papal palace, 
where there was but little convenience in respect to ‘the 
chambers ; he commenced those over the Ferraria accordingly, 
where the public concistory is now held, and these he 
arranged in such a manner that the Pope was highly satisfied 
with his work, and caused him to erect rooms for the cham- 
berlains of his Holiness above those before-mentioned. 


* In the first edition, we find “ Antonio departed alone, and gol:g to 
Rome, he took Florence in his way, for the purpose of visiting his fr ends, 
and this happened in the year mpxxv1,”” Then follows the account of his 
marriage, as it will be given in a subsequent note, 
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Over these chambers, moreover, Antonio raised others, which 
were exceedingly commedious, although the construction 
thereof was a very difficult undertaking by reason of the 
new foundations required for the same. On this point 
Antonio was of a truth very skilful, his buildings never 
show a crack, nor has there ever been one among the archi- 
tects of modern times who has proved himself to be more 
cautious, or who has displayed greater prudence in the exe- 
cution of masonry. 

In the time of Pope Paul II. the church of the Madonna 
of Loretto, was very small, and had its roof ereeted 
immediately over the columns, which were constructed 
of brick in a very rude manner ; but during the pontificate 
of that Pope, this church was partially rebuilt and enlarged to 
the extent we now see, by favour of the genius ‘and skill of 
Giuliano da Majano. Under Sixtus IV. and others it was 
continued to a certain height, as we have before said ; but 
in the year 1526, and in the time of ‘Pope Clement VII., 
although there had before never been the slightest intimation 
of decay perceived, the edifice began to crack in such a 
manner, that not only were the arches of the Tribune in 
danger of falling, but the whole church also was in many 
places threatened with ruin, the cause being that the founda- 
tions were not sufficiently strong, nor of adequate depth. 
Antonio was therefore sent to Loretto by the Pontiff, to the 
end that he might repair so grievous a disorder; and having 
arrived there, he gave the requisite supports to the arches, 
and providing for every demand, like the bold and judicious 
architect that he was, he restored the whole fabric, strength- 
ening the piers and walls both within and without, giving 
the building a beautiful form in the whole ; and carefully 
regulating the proportions of each separate part; he thus 
finally rendered the walls strong enough to bear any weight 
that might require to be laid on them, however massive. 

Antonio continued the transept and aisles of the church 
in one and the same order, adorning the architraves over the 
arches with superb mouldings ; the frescoes and cornices also 
being equally beautiful : he likewise imparted the utmost 
richness to the basement of the four great piers, which, 
passing around the eight sides of the tribune, support the four 
arches, three of which are in the transepts namely, where the 
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chapels are constructed, and the larger one in the middle 
aisle. Now 'this work does certainly merit to be celebrated 
as.the best which Antonio ever performed, and that not with- 
out reasonable cause, for while he who constructs an entirely 
new building, erecting it from its foundations, has full power 
to raise or lower it at his pleasure, and to bring it to such 
perfection as he will or can, without impediment of any 
kind ; he, on the contrary, who has to rectify or restore the 
edifice commenced by others, but who have succeeded badly, 
either by misfortune or by the inability of the artist, finds 
himself to possess none of these advantages ; wherefore, it 
may be truly affirmed, that Antonio resuscitated the dead, 
and performed that which was all but impossible. Having 
effected all that we have related, the master then arranged 
for the covering of the church with lead, and gave directions 
for the manner in which all that still remained to be completed 
should be done ; insomuch, that by his endeavours this most 
renowned temple may be said to have received a better form, 
and more perfect grace, than it had previously possessed, with 
the hope also of a very long duration. 

From Loretto Antonio returned to Rome, which he did 
after that city had been plundered, and when the Pope was 
abiding in Orvieto. The whole court was then suffering the 
utmost inconvenience from the want of water; for which 
cause, and by command of the Pontiff, Antonio constructed 
a fountain for the city of Orvieto, sinking the well for 
that purpose, and executing the work entirely in stone, the 
width being twenty-five braccia, and the descent by a 
winding stair. This is cut in the Tufa, one step above 
another, according to the winding of the path to the well, to 
the bottom of which one descends by these spiral stairs with 
all convenience ; and the animals which carry the water, 
entering by one door, descend by one of these planes or steps, 
and having arrived at the platform where they take in their 
load, they receive the water, and, without turning round, 
they pass to the other branch of the spiral ascent which turns 
over that by which they descended, and thus emerge from 
the well by a different and opposite door to that by which 
they entered it. ‘This construction, which was a most 
ingenious, useful, and admirably beautiful work,* had almost 

* Bottari tells us that there is a well of this kind in the Palace of 
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attained completion before the death of Clement, and as the 
only part remaining to be executed was the mouth of the 
well, Pope Paul III. commanded that it should be finished, 
but not after the manner in which Pope Clement, following 
. the counsels of Antonio, had intended to have it completed. 
The master was greatly extolled for this beautiful work, and 
it is certain that the ancients never produced anything of the 
kind which could be considered equal to it, whether as regards 
the art or laborious industry manifested in its construction ; 
the circular space of the centre is contrived in such a manner 
that it gives light to the two staircases we have mentioned, 
even down to the bottom, by means of windows inserted at 
given distances.* 

While this work was in progress, the same architect was 
also directing those of the fortress of Ancona, which was 
completed at a later period. Pope Clement at the same time 
resolved to construct an impregnable fortress in Florence, of 
which city his nephew Alessandro de’ Medici was then Duke. 
Alessandro Vitelli, Pier-Francesco of Viterbo, and Antonio 
Sangallo took orders for this enterprize accordingly, and by 
them the Castel or Fort,t which stands between the gate of 
Prato and that of San Gallo, was erected and completed with 
such expedition that no edifice of the kind, either in ancient 
or modern times, was ever brought to conclusion in so short 
a period. Beneath one of the towers, that namely which 
was the first founded, and which was called the Tower of 
Toso, various inscriptions and medals were deposited with 
great solemnity and splendour. This work is now famous 
throughout the world, and is considered to be entirely 
impregnable.$ 

By the direction of Antonio da San Gallo it was that the 


Chambord, the well-Kknown “ Pleasure-house” of Francis I. of France, and 
his successors. i i 

* Milizia, Memorie degli Architetti Antichi e Moderni, mentions a con- 
struction of similar character as existing at Turin, 

* Gaye, Carteggio inedito, &c., gives a letter from Alexander de’ 
Medici to Antonio da San Gallo, bearing date the 10th March, 1534, and 


wherein the Duke proposes this undertaking to the architect. 
The fort here in question is that called the Fortezza da Basso, and 
also that of San Giovanni Battista—Z4. Flor. 1832-8. ì A 
$ This would now no longer be affirmed of the fort in question.-- 
Masselli, 
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sculptor Tribolo, Raffaello da Monte Lupo, Francesco da 
San Gallo, who was then very young, and Simon Cioli, were 
invited to Loretto, when the stories in marble, which had 
been commenced by Andrea Sansovino, were completed by 
those masters. Antonio likewise invited to the same place, 
the Florentine Antonio Il Mosca, an excellent worker in 
marbles, and who was at that time occupied, as will be 
related in his life, with the execution of a mantel-piece, in 
stone for the heirs of Pellegrino da Fossombrone, which 
proved to be a most divine work of carving, when fully 
completed.* This Mosca, I say, complying with the request 
of Antonio, repaired to Loretto, where he executed certain 
festoons and garlands in stone, which are most exquisitely 
beautiful; and the decoration of that Chamber of Our Lady 
was thus completed with diligence and promptitude by the 
cares of Sangallo, although he had at that time five works of 
importance on his hands. Nay, though all of these were in 
different places, and distant each from the other, yet did 
Antonio so arrange his time that he never suffered any one 
to be neglected, and if at any time he was unable 
to be present when required at either of them, he sent his 
brother Battista as his substitute. These five works were: 
first the above-named Fortress of Florence,} next that of 
Ancona, thirdly the Chapel of Loretto, fourthly the A postolic 
Palace, and finally the Well of Orvieto. \ 

On the death of Pope Clement VII., and when Cardinal 
Farnese had been elected High Pontiff, taking the name of 
Paul ITL., Antonio San Gallo, who had been the friend of the 
new Pope during his cardinalate, rose into still higher credit, 
and his Holiness having created his son, Pier-Luigi, Duke 
of Castro, despatched Antonio to Castro, there to prepare 
designs for the Fortress, which the Duke Pier-Luigi pro- 
posed to construct at that place, as also other designs for the 
Palace to be erected on the Piazza, called l’Osteria, and for 
the Mint, which is built in the same place of Travertine, and 


* This work, of which more in the Life of Mosca, is now in the Casa 
Falciai at Borgo Maestro.—Forster. 

| From the letters of Nanni Unghero to Antonio, and which will be 
found in the Lettere Pittoriche, we learn that Sangallo sent plans and 
directions for this work from Loretto to Florence, for the guidance of those 
to whom the superintendence of the works had been committed. 
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after the plan of that in Rome. Nor were these the only 
plans prepared by Antonio in that city ; he also made designs 
for many other palaces and buildings of various character, 
for different persons, some natives of the place, and some 
strangers. These edifices were in many instances erected at 
such enormous cost that to whoever has not seen them, the 
account would seem increditie; they were finished at all 
points, with the most commodious arrangements, and in the 
richest manner; this being done by many, without doubt for 
the purpose of gaining credit with the Pope, for so it is that 
many seek to obtain favour for themselves by flattering the 
humour of princes, and in such cases as these it may at least 
be admitted that the thing deserves commendation in a cer- 
tain sense, inasmuch as that it redounds to the convenience, 
advantage, and enjoyment of all.* 

In the year which saw Charles V. returning victorious 
from Tunis, and when there were erected in Messina, Apu- 
glia, and Naples, very magnificent Arches of Triumph in cele- 
bration of so great a victory, Antonio received a commission 
from the Pope to erect a Triumphal Archf of wood-work at 
the Palace of San Marco in Rome likewise, the Emperor 
being expected to visit that city also. This construction 
presented a square of four sides, being intended to form the 
entrance of two streets, and was s0 beautiful, that a more 
admirably proportioned or more superb work in wood has 
never been seen. Nay, if the splendour and cost of marble 
had been added to the forethought, art, and care, bestowed 
on the design, formation, and construction of this fabric, it 
might with truth have been enumerated—the perfection of its 
statues, decorations in painting, and other ornaments consi- 
deredl—among the seven wonders of the world. The Arch 
was placed at the outermost angle of the place, where it turns 
towards the principal piazza namely; it was of the Corinthian 
order, the four round columns of silver-gilt standing on 
each side, the capitals thereof being beautifully carved in 
foliage, and richly gilded with gold. Over the columns, 
both within and without, there were also very superb archi- 


* The city having been afterwards demolished, all the works here alluded 


to have perished.— Bottari. Mao i 
‘+ A particular description of this arch, with its elaborate ornaments, will 


be found în the Life of Battista Franco, which follows. 
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traves, friezes, cornices, and ressaults, with four historical 
delineations painted between the columns, two on each 
side namely; so that there were in the whole eight of these 
representations, the subjects of several among them being 
events from the life of the Emperor Charles, as will be 
further described in the lives of the artists by whom they 
were painted. 

The splendour of this erection was further enhanced by the 
addition of two figures in relief, each four braccia and a half 
high, which were placed on the summit of the two sides of 
the said arch, and presented the effigies of Rome, her figure 
standing between two others, representing Emperors of the 
House of Austria that is to say, those at the one side being 
Albert and Maximilian, those on the other Frederick and 
Rudolph. At the angles, on each of the sides were further- 
more placed Four Captives, two on each side, with a vast 
number of Trophies, also in relief, and with the Arms of his 
Majesty ; the whole of which Antonio da Sangallo caused to 
be executed under his own direction by the most eminent 
sculptors and the best painters then to be found in Rome. 
Nor was this all; for not only was the arch directed by 
Antonio, but every other preparation for the festival to be 
held on the reception of this great and invincible monarch 
was arranged under the direction of the same artist. 

Our architect then continued the Fortress of Nepi, for the 
Duke of Castro; with the fortifications of the entire city, which 
is very beautiful as well as impregnable. He laid out many 
streets also in the same place, and prepared designs for 
numerous houses and palaces by commission from the citi- 
zens thereof. His Holiness then caused the bastions of 
Rome, which are of great strength, to be constructed, and 
the Gate of Santo Spirito being included among these works ; 
this last was built after the design and under the direction 
of Antonio, by whom it was adorned with decorations of 
Travertine, in the rustic. manner. This work unites so 
much strength with its extraordinary magnificence, that it 
may well bear comparison with the labours of antiquity. 
Attempts were made, after the death of Antonio, by those 
who were actuated by envy rather than by considerations of 
a more reasonable character, to procure the destruction of 
this gate, and that by very unusual means, but they did not 
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obtain their ends from the rulers who were in power at the 
time.* 

It was under the direction of the same architect, that 
almost the whole of the foundations beneath the A postolic 
Palace were strengthened and restored ; many parts besides 
those we have mentioned, being in great danger of ruin, 
more particularly on one side of the Sistine Chapel, that 
whereon are the works of Michelagnolo namely, and on the 
fagade also. This Antonio effected in such a manner, that 
not the slightest cleft or crack was afterwards perceptible ; a 
work in which there was more danger than honour. He 
also enlarged the great hall of the Sistine chapel, and in two 
lunettes on the principal side he constructed those two 
immense windows which we now see there, with their extra- 
ordinary sashes, and compartments thrown forward into 
the vaulting and decorated with stucco-work: all which 
was done at great cost, and is a work of so much 
beauty that this may be considered the richest and most 
beautiful hall which had then been seen in the world. 
To this hall the master added a magnificent staircase, form- 
ing the communication between the Sistine Chapel and the 
church of San Pietro: this also is so beautiful and commo- 
dious an erection, that nothing better has ever been seen, 
whether among the ancients or moderns. The Pauline 
Chapel, wherein the sacrament is deposited, is likewise by 
Antonio Sangallo, and is a building of singularly beautiful 
and attractive character; it is indeed so exquisitely propor- 
tioned and arranged, that the graceful fabric appears to pre- 
sent itself arranged in festive smiles, as if to welcome the 
‘entrance of the visitor. 

At the time when contentious were existing between the 
Pope and the people of Perugia, Antonio constructed the 
fortifications of that city ; this work, in the progress of which 
the dwellings of the Baglioni family were. razed to the 
ground, was completed by the architect with extraordinary 
rapidity, and was considered to be very finely executed. 
Antonio also built the fortress of Ascoli, and brought it to 
such a state in the course of a few days, that it could be held 

* l'his magnificent gate was never completed, and will now very probably 


femain unfinished, the extension given to the walls of San Pancrazio È y 
Pope Urban VIII. having rendered the gate of Santo Spirito useless. 
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hy the guard ; whereas the Ascolani, as well as other people, 
having supposed that it could not be put forward to that 
extent under a lapse of years, stood confounded on seeing the 
garrison so instantly appointed and installed ;—the people, I 
say, remained looking at each other in utter astonishment, 
and could with difficulty credit what their eyes beheld. For 
his own house in the Strada Giulia at Rome, Antonio subse- 
quently made new foundations; these being needful forthe better 
defence of the same against the floods of the Tiber ; and he not 
only began but also completed a great part of the palace near 
San Biagio, which he then inhabited himself, but which is 
now the property of the Cardinal Riccio da Montepulciano,* 
who has added many beautiful rooms thereto, and decorated 
the whole at a great cost in addition to what had been 
expended by Antonio, which was not less than many thousands 
of scudi. 

But all the works performed by Antonio da San Gallo for 
the use and advantage of the world, were as nothing in 
comparison with the model of the most venerable and most 
stupendous fabric of San Pietro at Rome, which, having been 
first planned by Bramante, was afterwards re-arranged and 
enlarged in a most extraordinary manner, and after a new 
plan by himself, who imparted its due dignity to the whole 
as well as correct proportion and befitting arrangement to 
every separate part. ‘The truth of this assertion may be 
seen by the model made of wood and finished at every point 
with the utmost exactitude, by the hand of San Gallo’s 
disciple, Antonio Labacco. This model, by which San Gallo 
acquired a very great increase of fame, was engraved and 
published after his death, together with the ground-plan of 
the whole edifice, by Antonio Labacco, who proposed thereby 
to make known the extent of ability possessed by San Gallo, 
and also to the end that all men might learn what had been 
the real opinions and intentions of that architect, seeing that 
new orders of a totally opposite character had been given by 
Michelagnolo, and out of these changes and new arrange- 
ments there had arisen many disputes and contentions, as 


* Agincourt, Histoire de V Art d’ apres les Monumens, has given a 
plate of this building, No, 32, pl. uxx11. It is now in the Sacchetti 
Palace. 
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will be related in the proper place.* It appeared to Michel- 
agnolo and to many others also, by whom the model of 
Antonio Sangallo has been examined, and who have seen 
such portions of the work as were executed by him, that he 
has injured the effect of the whole, and diminished its force, 
by the many ressaults and divisions which he has adopted, 
and by members which are too small, as are the columns for 
example, and those arches above arches and cornices over 
cornices with which he has loaded his work. 

It appeared also that the decoration or garland of columns, 
small and numerous, with which he had surrounded the two 
bell-towers of his plan as well as the four small tribunes and 
the principal Cupola, had failed to give satisfaction, neither 
did or do please very greatly all those minute pyramids of 
which he proposed to form the finish, seeing that in all these 
things the model does rather seem to imitate the Teutonie or 
Gothic manner than the good and ancient one now usually 
followed by the best architects AIl these various parts 
being completed by Labacco soon after the death of Antonio, 
it was found that tlie above-described model of San Pietro, in 
that which appertains to the wood-work and the carpenters 
only, had cost a sum of 4184 scudi; but the said Labacco, 
who had the charge of that work, did certainly acquit himself 
exceedingly well in the construction of the same, he being 
intimately acquainted with the details of architecture, as may 
be clearly perceived by the book which he has published in 
relation to the buildings of Rome, and which is indeed an 
extremely beautiful work. With respect to the model here 
in question, and which may now be seen in the principal 
chapel of San Pietro,} the length thereof is thirty-five palms 
and the width twenty-six, its height is twenty palms and a 
Lalf, whence the completed work would have had a length, 
according to this model, of 1040 palms or 104 canne, and the 
width would have been 360 palms or sixty-three canne, for, 

* In the Life of Michael Angelo. 

* The useless repetition of columns, pilasters, and decorations of all 
kinds to be remarked in this model, which is still preserved in the “ Otta- 
gono di San Gregorio,” fully justifies the dissatisfaction here intimated 
by Vasari. We find it related that, to one who was remarking that this 


model “ afforded a fine field,” Michael Angelo replied, interrupting, “ Aye, 
Verily, for oxen and horned cattle, who understand but little of archi- 


tecture.?”? 
GIZ 
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according to the measure of the masons, the canna used at 
Rome consists of ten palms. 

For the labour he had given to this model of his and for 
various designs presented by him, Antonio was adjudged by 
the superintendents who were over the fabric of San Pietro 
to receive a sum of fifteen hundred scudi, and of these 
he was at once paid a thousand, but he never received 
the remainder, secing that shortly after he had completed 
such model he passed to the other life. Antonio enlarged 
and increased the strength of the piers in the above-named 
church of San Pietro, to the intent that the weight of the 
tribune might repose securely thereon, he also filled in all the 
scattered parts of the foundations with solid material, and 
thereby rendered the whole so strong, that there is now no 
cause of fear lest the fabric should display further cracks, 
nor is there any chance of its being in danger of falling as 
was the case in the time of Bramante. And if this master- 
piece of care and prudence were upon the earth instead of 
being hidden as it is beneath it, the work would cause the 
boldest genius to stand amazed, for which cause the name and 
fame of this admirable artist must ever retain a place among 
those most distinguished in the domain of art.* 

We find that even as early as the times of the ancient 
Romans, the dwellers in Terni and the men of Narni were 
ever at the bitterest enmity with each other, and so does it 
remain with those people to the present day ; and the reason 
has been, that the lake of Marmora, sometimes becoming 
stagnant, frequently caused very great injury to one of the 
aforesaid communities; but when the people of Narni would 
fain have given outlet to the waters, the men of Terni could 
by no means be brought to consent thereto, for which reason 
there has ever been strife between them, whether Pontiffs or 
Emperors were ruling in Rome. We find that in the time of 
Cicero, that orator was despatched by the senate to compose 
these differences ; but the quarrel remained unappeased never- 
theless, Inthe year 1546 ambassadors were sent on the same 


* The principal merit of Antonio San Gallo consisted in the solidity of 
his buildings, as Vasari has before remarked. Bramante, on the contrary, 
neglected this essential point in his great haste, and constructed edifices 
which have cost more to maintain them in order than they did to erect 
them.— £d. Flor., 1832-8. 
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‘subject to Pope Paul III, who thereupon commissioned 
Antonio Sangallo to repair to the place, and do his best for 
the termination of the contest. It was then resolved, by the 
advice of the architect, that an outlet should be made for the 

. lake on the side whereon the wall is situated, and Antonio 
caused it to be cut through at that part, but not without 
extreme difficulty. The heat also was very great, and this, 
with other inconveniences, Antonio being now old and 
weakly, caused him to fall sick of a fever at Terni, when he 
soon after gave up the ghost. 

The death of Antonio was the occasion of infinite grief to 
his friends and kindred, many buildings also were much de- 
layed by this event, more particularly the palace of the 
Farnese family, near the Campo di Fiore. Pope Paul III 
while he was still Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, had already 
brought that fabric to a considerable height, the first floor in 
the principal front was in process of construction, the inner 
hall and one side of the court-yard were likewise erected, 
but the building had not proceeded to such extent as to 
display the perfection of its details, when the Cardinal, being 
elected Pontiff, Antonio changed the whole plan, since it 
appeared to him that he had no longer to erect the palace of 
a Cardinal, but of a Pope.* Having demolished certain of 
the old houses that stood around it, therefore, and taken down 
the staircase, which he rebuilt in a more commodious form, 
he extended the court and the entire palace, enlarged the 
halls, added to the number of the rooms, and enriched the 
whole with elaborately-carved ceilings, and many other deco- 
rations. 

Antonio had thus completed the principal front to the 
second floor, and nothing was now wanting than that the 
cornice, which was to surround the whole, should be added to 
the fabric; but as the Pope, who was a man of an aspiring 
mind and possessed very good judgment, desired to have a 
cornice more beautiful and richer than had ever been seen in 
any other palace whatever, he determined that, in addition to 
the designs prepared by Antonio, all the best architects of 
Rome should prepare one, each after his own manner, from 


* Ferrakio, Palazzi di Roma, has given the sketch of this palace. 
Plates of the same may also be found in D’Agincourt, De’ Rossi, and 


others, 
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which the Pontiff might then choose that which best pleased 
him, but intending, nevertheless, that Sangallo should carry the 
design chosen into execution. Thus it happened one morn- 
ing, while the Pontiff was at breakfast in the Belvidere, that 
these collected designs were laid before his Holiness in the 
presence of Antonio, the masters proposing these plans being 
Perino del Vaga, Fra Bastiano del Piombo, Michelagnolo 
Buonarroti, and Giorgio Vasari, whowas then very young 
and in the service of the Cardinal Farnese, by commission from 
whom and from the Pope, he had prepared not one only but 
two designs of different character for that work. Itis true, 
that Buonarroti did not take his own design himself, 
but sent it by the above-named Giorgio Vasari, who had 
gone to him to show the designs which he had made, to the 
end that Michelagnolo as a friend might give him his opinion 
respecting them. To Vasari, therefore, Michelagnolo gave 
his design, desiring that he would present it to the Pope, 
and would at the same time make an excuse for that he, 
being indisposed, had not brought it in person. 

The designs being all laid before the Pontiff accordingly, his 
Holiness examined them all attentively and for a long time, 
commending all as ingenious and beautiful, but extolling that 
of the divine Michelagnolo above alll Now all this did not 
take place without some vexation to Antonio, whom that 
mode of proceeding on the part of the Pope could not much 
gratify, since he would fain have done every thing by him- 
self ; but the thing which displeased him more than all the 
rest was to see that Pope Paul made great account of a 
certain Jacopo Melighino of Ferrara, and even availed him- 
self of his services as an architect in the building of San 
Pietro; nay, although Melighino possessed no ability in 
design and showed no judgment in his proceedings, the Pope 
had conferred on him a stipend equal to that of Antonio, on 
whom all the labours devolved. And this happened because 
this Melighino, having been a faithful follower of the Pope 
for many years without any reward, his Holiness was 
pleased to make it up to him in that manner. He had 
besides the care of the Belvidere, and of some other build- 
ings belonging to the Pope. 

When his Holiness, therefore, had sufficiently examined 
all the designs presented to him by the above-named masters, 
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he remarked, perhaps by way of putting Antonio to the trial, 

‘ AIl these are beautiful, but it would not be amiss that we 
should look at one which has been made by our Melighino.” 
Thereupon Antonio, getting somewhat angry, and convinced 
that the Pope was only making a jest of him, replied, “ Holy 
Father, Melighino is but an architect in joke.” Hearing 
which, the Pope, who was seated, turned towards Antonio, 
and bowing his head almost to the ground, made answer: 
“ Antonio, it is our pleasure that Melighino should be an 
architect in earnest, and so you may see by the stipend he 
receives.’ Having said this, he rose and went away, dis- 
missing all who were present, and herein he perhaps intended 
to show that it is sometimes by the will of princes, rather 
than by their own merits, that certain men are conducted to 
such greatness as the said princes shall please to confer.* 
The cornice in question was afterwards erected by Michel- 
agnolo, who gave an almost entirely different form to the 
greater part of that palace, as will be related in his life. 

At the death of Antonio Sangallo, there remained behind 
him his brother, Battista Gobbo, a man of considerable 
ingenuity, who had devoted nearly the whole of his time to 
the buildings of his brother, but was not treated very well 
by him. This Battista did not live many years after Antonio, 
and when he died he left all that he possessed to the Floren- 
tine Brotherhood of the Misericordia in Rome, but with the 
condition that they should cause to be printed a book of 
Remarks on Vitruvius, which he had written. That book 
has, nevertheless, not been given to the world, although it is 
believed that it may be a good one,t seeing that Battista was 
well acquainted with the details of his art, possessed admi- 
rable judgment, and was a most upright and sincere man. 

But to return to Antonio. His death having taken place 
at Terni, he was carried to Rome and there borne to the tomb 
with very great pomp, being followed to his grave by all the 


* Piacenza, in his additions to Baldinucci, has the following plaint :— 
“ Too many of the race of the Melighini may be found, even in our own 
day, nor is there any lack of the Paul IIT. genus.” 

* In the Corsini Library in Rome is still preserved the printed copy of 
Vitruvius, on which Battista wrote his marginal notes, and wherein he 
designed numerous figures, by way of illustration to the text. His trans- 
lated MS. of the same work is also there, but is exceedingly obscure, and 
this may perhaps have been one cause of its not having been printed, 
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artists in design and many other persons. His remains were 
deposited in the church of San Pietro, by command of the 
superintendents of that fabric, being placed in a sepulchre 
near the chapel of Pope Sixtus, which is in that church, and 
here he was honoured with the following inscription : * 


Antonio Sancti Galli Florentino urbe mumienda ac Publ. operibus, 
precipueg. D. Petri Templo ornan. architectorum facile principi, dum 
Velini Lucus emissionem parat, Paolo Pont. Maa, auctore, interamne 
intempestive eatincto, Isabella Deta umor Mestiss posuit, MDXLVI. NI 
Calend. Octobris. 


And of a truth, Antonio, having been a most excellent 
architect, has no less merited to be extolled and renowned, as 
his works fully demonstrate, than any other master in the 
same art, whether ancient or modern.} 


* This inscription is no longer to be seen, 

+ Antonio left two sons, Orazio and Giulio, the mother of whom, Isabella, 
or Lisabetta Deti, was a woman of singular beauty ; the relation of his 
marriage with her is inserted in the first edition of our author, but is 
omitted in the second. After speaking of Antonio’s return from Parma to 
Florence, Vasari proceeds to say: “ And so, as it chanced that he looked 
about him in the streets as one does after a long absence on returning to the 
native place, he espied a young girl of most beautiful aspect, with whom 
for her beauty and her grace he forthwith fell in love ; when conferring 
with his kindred respecting a marriage with this girl, they discouraged that 
purpose greatly, but in despite of all, and much to the discontent of his 
brother, he persisted in bis intention, and fulfilled his wishes. Antonio had 
always shown himself harsh and obstinate towards his parents, nay, the life 
of his father was shortened visibly by the grief he felt at being abandoned 
by his son. This woman, whom Antonio thus married against all counsel, 
soon proved herself exceedingly proud and haughty ; she lived rather in 
the manner of a most splendid lady than of an architect’s wife, running 
into such disorders and making such outlay, that her husband®s gains, large 
as they were, proved as nothing to the pomps and vanities of this woman. 
She drove her mother-in-law from the house, and caused her to die in 
misery ; never could she look with a peaceful eye at any one of Antonio’s 
relations, she thought of nothing but exalting her own kindred, but as for 
his relations, they might get them beneath the earth. Yet, not for all this 
did Battista, who was singularly endowed by nature and richly adorned 
with goodness, refrain from honouring and serving his brother ; but all in 
vain, for he never received any token of affection from Antonio, either 
during the life or at the death of the latter.” The widow of Antonio 
soon married again, seeing that in the year 1548 we find mention ‘of her as 
the wife of the Florentine, Giovanni Romei of Castiglion, when she was 
involved in much trouble on account of her first husband”s affairs. 
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THE PAINTER, GIULIO ROMANO.* 
[Born 1492—pIED 1548.] 


AmonG the many, nay, rather, the innumerable scholars of 
Raphael of Urbino, although the greater part of them became 
able artists, there was none who pursued the footsteps of the 
master more closely, whether as regarded manner, invention, 
design, or colouring, than Giulio Romano ; nor was there any 
one among them who was better versed in the principles of 
art, of bolder genius, richer fancy, or more varied and abun- 
dant resources :} to say nothing at the present moment 
of his pleasing conversation, his cheerful and obliging dispo- 
sition, his graceful demeanour, or the propriety of his deport- 
ment, qualities. for which he was so much beloved by 
Raphael, that he could scarcely have been more so had he 
been a son of his own. Whence it happened, that on all 
occasions of especial importance, it was of Giulio’s services 
that Raphael constantly availed himself, and this was more 
particularly the case in the works undertaken by the divine 
master for Pope Leo X.i in the papal Loggie. The designs 
for the architectural details for the ornaments, and for the 
pictures, were prepared by Raphael, but he then made Giulio 
Romano execute several of these pictures, as for example, the 
Creation of Adam and Eve, that of the Animals, the Building 
of Noah’s Ark, the Sacrifice, and many other works, which 
are known by the manner; among others that of the Daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh, who, with her women, discovers Moses in his 
ark of bulrushes, when he has been thrown into the river by 
the Hebrews: a work considered admirable for the beauty of 
a landscape, which is very finely executed therein. 

Giulio Romano assisted Raphael in the painting of many 
things in that apartment of the Torre Borgia wherein is the 
Conflagration of the Borgo, more particularly the basement, 


* The family name of Giulio Romano was Pippi. 

4 Modern authorities are not in all cases willing to subscribe to the 
amount of praise bestowed by our author on Giulio Romano. See Kugler, 
Geschichte der Malerei; Platner and Bunsen, Beschreibung der Stadt Rom.s 
and others. 3 i, 

| The paintings of the Loggia have been engraved in thirty plates by 
G.'Ottariani. It will be observed that in the life of Raphael Vasari has 
spoken of Giulio Romano as having worked but little in the Loggia. 
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which is painted in colours to imitate bronze, and where 
Giulio depicted figures of the Countess Matilda, King Pepin, 
‘ Charlemagne, Godfrey de Bouillon, King of Jerusalem, and 
other benefactors of the church; these are all works of great 
merit, and no long time since there were published engrav- 
ings of parts thereof, executed after a design made by Giulio 
himself. He also depicted the larger portion of the stories in 
fresco which adorn the loggia of Agostino Chigi, and worked 
much upon a most beautiful picture in oil of Sant’ Eliza- 
betta, which Raphael had prepared for the purpose of sending 
the same to Francis King of France; with another picture of 
Santa Margareta,* which was almost entirely painted by Giulio 
Romano, after the design of Raphael, who sent a portrait of 
the Vice-Queen of Naples to the same monarch, whereof he 
had but taken the likeness of the head from the life, all 
the rest being executed by Giulio.t These pictures, which 
were exceedingly welcome to that sovereign, are still in 
France, at Fontainebleau that is to say, in the chapel of the 
king. 

Proceeding thus in the service of Raphael his master, and 
acquiring a knowledge of the most intricate difficulties of his 
art, which were taught to him by Raphael with the utmost 
affection and solicitude, Giulio soon became well able to 
draw perfectly in perspective, to measure edifices and take 
plans of buildings, Raphael frequently designing and sketch- 
ing certain inventions, after his own fashion, which he would 
then leave to Giulio, to the end that the latter might com- 
plete them on an enlarged scale, and with the exact measure- 
ment and proportions, so that they could afterwards be used 
by the master in his architectural undertakings. In these 
last-mentioned labours more particularly, Giulio Romano soon 
began to take great delight, and devoted his attention thereto 
in such sort, that, when at a later period he exercised the 
vocation of the architect, he proved himself to be a very ex- 
cellent master. After Raphael’s death, therefore, and when 
Giulio and Giovan-Francesco, called Il Fattore, being left his 


* Now in the Louvre. The St. Elizabeth has been engraved by Ede- 
linek and by Jacob Frey ; the St. Margaret by Desnoyers. 

{The portrait of Joanna of Arragon, Vice-Queen of Naples, is also in 
the Gallery of the Louvre. This work is among those engraved by Raphael 
Morghen. 
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heirs, were charged with the office of completing the works 
commenced by Raphael, it was by Giulio Romano that the 
greater part of the same were creditably conducted to perfection. 

Now, the Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, who was afterwards 
Pope Clement VII., had about that period taken possession 
of a piece of ground at Rome, which was situate beneath 
the Monte Mario, and where, in addition to a beautiful view, 
there was a fine running stream, with richly wooded banks 
in some parts, and at others an agreeable extent of plain, 
running along the shore of the Tiber, as far as the Ponte 
Molle ;* on each side of the river moreover, there was a 
range of meadow lands stretching almost to the Gate of San 
Pietro. Cardinal Giulio therefore resolved to erect a palace on 
the highest point of the shore, where there was a level space, 
well suited to that purpose; proposing to furnish his new 
building with all the beauties and conveniences of fine 
apartments, gardens, loggie, fountains, groves, and every 
other embellishment that could be devised ; the charge of the 
whole being given to Giulio. Very willingly did the latter 
put hand to that work, and in due time he completed the 
‘palace, (which was then called the Vigna de’ Medici, but is 
now known as the Madama,{) bringing it to that perfection 
of which we shall discourse at more length below. 

The principal front, in pursuance of the desire of the Car- 
dinal, and to accommodate the building to the site, was 
constructed in the form of a half circle, after the manner of 
a theatre, with an alternation of niches and windows of the 
Ionic order, which was so beautiful that many believed the 
first sketch to have been made by Raphael himself,j and 
that the structure was but continued and brought to its con- 
clusion by Giulio. That artist then executed numerous 
paintings in the apartments and other portions of the build- 
ing, more particularly in a most beautiful Loggia, which 
passes behind the first vestibule, and is decorated all around 
with niches, large and small, wherein are vast numbers of 

* The Milvian Bridge. 

$ The building received the name of the Villa Madama from the 


Duchess Margareta Farnese. It is now the property of the Neapolitan 
crown. The exterior does not correspond with Giulio Romano”s sketch, 


nor has it even been completed. È 
} In the Life of Raphael, Vasari plainly affirms this to have been the case. 


See vol. ii. p. 46. 
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ancient statues; among others was formerly a Jupiter of 
great value, but this was afterwards sent by the Farnese 
family, with many other beautiful statues, to the King Francis 
of France. In addition to those statues, the Loggia in question 
is also richly adorned with stucco-work, the walls and 
ceilings being likewise decorated with arabesques and grot- 
tesche by the hand of Giovanni da Udine.* And at the head 
of the same is a fresco painted by Giulio himself, and repre- 
senting Poliphemus, a figure of immense size, with a vast 
number of children and little satyrs sporting around him. 
The master obtained high commendation for this group, 3€ 
he did indeed for all the works designed and executed by 
him at that palace, which he adorned with fountains, grot= 
toes, groves, fish-ponds, ornamental pavements, and other 
decorations of similar kind, all executed with the most per- 
fect order and judgment. 

It is indeed true, that on the death of Pope Leo, the work 
was discontinued for the time, seeing that when Pope Adrian 
had been chosen Pontiff, and the Cardinal de’ Medici 
returned to Florence, this fabric was left neglected, with all 
the other public buildings commenced by Adrian's predecessor. 
But Giulio, in the meantime, employed himself, with Giovan- 
Francesco, in the completion of different works left unfinished 
by Raphael, and those artists prepared themselves to execute 
a portion of the Cartoons, which their master had designed 
for the great hall of the palace, and wherein he had himself 
commenced the painting of four stories from the life of the 
Emperor Constantine; nay, at the moment when he died, 
Raffaello had covered one side of the hall with the proper 
groundwork for painting on it in oil. ‘The two disciples, 
nevertheless, soon perceived that Adrian, as a man who 
cared neither for paintings, sculptures, nor any other good 
work, had no mind to see these pictures finished, and they 
were discouraged almost to desperation, seeing that they 
themselves, with Perino del Vaga, Giovanni da Udine, Bas- 
tiano Veniziano, and many other excellent artists, were all, 
during the life of Adrian, but little better than dying with 
hunger. 

But as it pleased God, while all the court, accustomed to the 


* Lanzi calls this artist Giovanni Ricamatore. See ZZistory, &e., vol. i. 
p. 395. 
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splendours and liberalities of Leo, were dismayed and bewil- 
dered, and the best of the artists were beginning to consider 
where they might seek a refuge for the abilities which they 
saw to be no longer prized;—as it pleased God, I say, Adrian 
.died,* and the Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, who took the name 
ot Clement VII., was created High Pontiff in his room. On 
that day the arts of design, together with all the other arts, 
were recalled to new life, and Giulio and Giovan Francesco 
set themselves joyfully to work, by command of the Pontiff, 
to finish the above-named hall of Constantine. The prepa- 
ration of grounding which had been made for painting in oil 
they threw down; leaving nevertheless two figures, which 
Raphael had previously painted in oil as a sort of ornamental 
frame-work to certain popes : these were a figure of Justice, 
and another figure of similar character.+ ‘The compartments 
of this hall had been designed with great judgment by 
Raphael, who had carefully kept in view the fact that it was 
somewhat deficient in height : over all the doors he had 
designed niches with decorations of children holding the 
various devices of the house of Medici, lions, lilies, diamonds, 
plumes, and other emblems used by that family. 

In each of these niches was seated the shaded figure of a 
Pope in pentifical robes, and around these figures were angels 
represented by groups of children, and holding books and 
other appropriate objects in their hands, each pope had more- 
over a figure presenting a virtue on each side of him, and 
between whom he sat, these being selected as was deemed 
| befitting the character and deserts of the Pontifl, as for 
example Religion was placed on one side of the apostle Peter, 
and Charity or Piety on the other, and thus of all, each was 
accompanied by his appropriate virtues ; and the Popes thus 
represented were, Damarus I., Alexander I., Leo III, 
Gregory, Silvester, and some others. These figures were all 
exceedingly well executed by Giulio, who performed all the 
best parts of this work in fresco, and took extraordinary 

* Our author, as it has been justly remarked, appears to forget that the 
protection of the fine arts is not the sole merit of a sovereign, but it must 
not be concealed that Adrian, who found the finances of the state pre- 
riously disordered by the profusion of his predecessors, commenced the 
reform of expenditure by first reducing that of his own household. 

This figure has a Dove, and is believed by some to represent Hu- 
mility; by others, Innocence or Clemency. 
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pains therewith, as may be seen in a drawing of the San 
Silvestro, admirably designed by his own hand, and which is 
perhaps a more graceful work than the finished picture of the 
same. It may indeed be affirmed, that Giulio always 
expressed his thoughts more effectually in drawings than in 
execution, or in the finished pictures, the former displaying 
more life, power, and feeling, a fact that may have arisen 
from the circumstance, that the drawing was executed at a 
sitting, and while he was well warmed with his subject, 
while over the paintings he sometimes consumed months and 
even years, insomuch that they became wearisome to him; the 
glowing inspiration and ardent love which is felt at the 
commencement of a work were then wanting, whence it is 
not to be wondered at, if he did not in such a case impart to 
the painting all that perfection which had been promised by 
the design. 

But to return to the stories. In one of the compartments 
of the Hall of Constantine, Giulio depicted that Emperor 
making a speech to his soldiers, while in the air above is seen 
the sign of the cross appearing in a splendour of light, sur- 
rounded by angels in the form of children and with the 
words, “IN Hoc Sieno vinces.” A Dwarf, standing at the 
feet of Constantine, and placing a helmet on his head, is 
executed with much art.* On the principal or largest 
fagade there is the battle of Cavalry at the Ponte Molle,f 
where Maxentius was routed by Constantine : this work is 
considered to be one of great merit for the treatment of the 
dead and wounded, the variety and appropriate character of the 
attitudes given to the different groups of foot and horse, seen 
fighting in different parts of the combat, and all very power- 
fully rendered. ‘There are besides many portraits from the 
life in this work, and if the picture were not too much 
darkened, and too heavily loaded with shadows, of which 


* Gradasso Beretta da Norcia, the Dwarf of the Cardinal Hyppolito 
de’ Medici, celebrated for his ugliness by Berni, Opere Burlesche, vol. i. 
p. 42. This Dwarf, with the two noble Pages beside the Emperor, is an 
addition of Giulio’s, not being in the original design of Raphael, which is 
in the collection of the Duke of Devonshire. 

+ Engraved by many of the older masters, and at a later period by 
Pietro Aquila, who copied the picture very closely. The original drawing 
was formerly in the possession of Malvasia, but afterwards fell into the 
hands of Crozat of Paris. Sce Felsina Pittrice, vol. ili. p. 522. 
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Giulio was ever profuse in his colouring, it would have been 
altogether perfect, but this darkness takes from the work 
much of its grace and beauty.* In the painting here in 
question, there is a landscape representing the entire declivity 
of Monte Mario, with the river Tiber, through which Max- 
entius is swimming his horse, in a bold and fierce attitude ; 
Giulio has, in short, acquitted himself in such a manner 
throughout this picture, that all the ‘artists who have 
succeeded him have found the work a great light and 
valuable assistance for battles of similar kind. He had him- 
self meanwhile acquired much knowledge from the study of 
Trajan's pillar, of the column of Antonine, and of other 
antique pillars which exist in Rome, and of which he availed 
himself largely for the dresses of the soldiers, and for the 
arms, ensigns, bastions, stoccades, battering-rams, and other 
engines of war, examples of which are to be seen depicted 
over every part of that Hall. Beneath these stories, and in 
colour to imitate bronze, the master then depicted various 
subjects, all of which are beautiful and praiseworthy pro- 
ductions.} 

On the other side our artist. painted Pope Silvester baptiz- 
ing Constantine, and here he represented the very baptistery 
which is now at San Giovanni Laterano and was erected by 
Constantine himself. Here we have the Pontiff, Clement 
VII. also, taken from the life and represented as Pope 
Silvester, with numerous assistants in their priestly vest- 
ments, and a large body of the people. Among the many 
attendants of the Pope here taken from nature, was the little 
Cavalier Messer Niccolò Vespucci, Knight of Rhodes, who 
was at that time all-powerful with his Holiness. Beneath 
this story, and in the basement, Giulio painted a group to 
imitate bronze, the subject presenting the Emperor Constan- 
tine, engaged in the building of the church of San Pietro at 
Rome, and alluding to Pope Clement: in this part of the work 
are the architect Bramante and Giuliano Lemi, $ the latter 

* For which reason Mengs accuses Giulio Romano of having a naturally 
cold and hard taste.—- 4. F/or., 1832-8. 

| The chiari-scuri of this hall, as well as the other frescoes, were ad- 
mirably engraved by Pietro Santi Bartoli. 

t Or Leno, named by Vasari in the Lives of Bramante and Marc- 


antonio. ‘l’he execution of this work is attributed by some authorities to Il 
Fattore. 
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holding the ground-plan of the church in his hand; an ex- 
ceedingly meritorious picture. 

On the fourth wall, and over the mantel-piece of the said 
Hall, is a view in perspective of San Pietro at Rome, with the 
canopy of the Pope, exactly as it appears when the holy 
father in his pontificals reads mass, the circle of Car- 
dinals and all the other prelates in their robes; the whole 
court in short, with the chapel of choristers and singers, the 
Pope himself being seated and depicted as San Silvestro with 
Constantine kneeling at his feet. "The Emperor presents a 
golden figure of Rome to the Pontiff, made after the manner 
of those on the ancient medals, and intended to signify the 
dowry, wherewith Constantine had invested the Roman 
church. In this picture there are many women regarding the 
ceremony in a kneeling position, they are exceedingly beau- 
tiful, as is likewise a child playing with a dog. A Beggar 
imploring alms is also very fine, and the Lancers of the 
guard, compelling the people to stand back and make place, 
as is customary, are figures full of spirit. Among the many 
portraits from the life which are to be found in this work, is 
one of the painter Giulio Romano himself, with that of his 
intimate friend Count Baldassare Castiglione, author of “the 
Cortigiano,”* and those of Pontano, Murallo, and others, men 
of letters as well as courtiers. Around the Hall and between 
the windows, Giulio painted various devices and fantasies 
of very pleasing and graceful character, and the Pope, who 
was much pleased with every thing that he had done, 
rewarded him very liberally for his labours. 

While this Hall was in process of execution, Giulio and 
Giovan Francesco, who were not able to satisfy the demands 
of their friends even in part, undertook to paint a picture of 
the Assumption of the Madonna for Perugia, to which city 
the work was despatched on its completion, being there 
placed in the convent of the nuns of Monteluci.t This was 
a picture of great beauty. Having then withdrawn himseli 
entirely apart from Il Fattore, Giulio painted by himself a 
figure of Our Lady with a cat near her, and this animal was 


* Il Cortigiano, or the Courtier, was the title of a book whereby Cas: 
tiglione proposed to teach the true method of becoming a perfect courtiery 
« useful to your prince, and worthy of the imitation of all other persons.’ 

f Now in the Vatican. E 
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so life-like that the picture is always called the painting of 
the Cat.* In another picture, which was of large size, our 
artist depicted Christ bound to the column and scourged ; 
this was placed on the altar of the church of Santa Prassedia, 
at Rome.t No long time after the completion of this work, 
Messer Giovan Matteo Giberti, who was at that time Datary 
to Pope Clement, and afterwards became bishop of Verona, 
caused Giulio, who was his frequent associate and intimate 
friend, to prepare a design for certain apartments which were 
built of brick, in the immediate vicinity of the papal palace: 
they looked on the Piazza di San Pietro, being intended for 
the reception of the trumpeters, who sound the trumpets 
while the cardinals are proceeding to the concistory, and are 
furnished with a very commodious means of ascent, a stair 
namely, which could be mounted on horseback as well as on 
foot.t 
For the same Messer Giovan Matteo, Giulio likewise 
painted a picture of the Stoning of St. Stephen ; this work 
Messer Giovan Matteo sent to a benefice which he had at 
Genoa, and which was called St. Stephen. The invention 
and composition of this painting are alike beautiful and 
graceful, the young man Saul is seen seated by the garments, 
while the Jews are engaged in the martyrdom of the saint. 
Giulio Romano never executed a more admirable painting 
than this, the fierce attitudes and expression of the persecutors 
are rendered equally well with the patience of the martyr, 
whose look, which is turned upward, is such, that, he truly 
appears to see the Saviour Christ seated at the right hand of 
the Father, in a Heaven which is indeed most divinely painted. 
This picture, with the benefice to which it was sent, Messer 
Giovan Matteo presented to the monks of Monte Oliveto, who 
have turned the iarter into a monastery.$ 


* The work is in the Museo Borbonico at Naples. It has been engraved 
in outline by the younger Lasinio, in the publication which describes the 
above-mentioned gallery. 

— * Nowin the Sacristy of the Church of St. Praxida. 

È These rooms were demolished for the construction of the new build- 
Ings.— Bottari. 

$ This was among the pictures taken to Paris, and would of itself 
S&u?ice to establish the fame of Giulio Romano. It was struck by a canon 
ball during the Revolution, and the mouth of the saint received considerable 
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For the German, Jacob Fugger, the same artist painted an 
exceedingly beautiful picture in oil, to be placed in a chapel 
of the church of Santa Maria dell’ Anima in Rome. The 
subject of the work is Our Lady with Sant Anna, San 
Giuseppe, San Jacopo, San Giovanni as a child, and San 
Marco Evangelista, kneeling with a lion at his feet : the 
animal is holding a book and the hair on his body is turned 
in accordance with the position he has taken, a very difficult 
and well-considered thing; he has besides wings on his 
shoulders, and the plumage of these wings is so downy and 
soft, that one scarcely comprehends how it is possible for the 
hand of the artist to produce so close an imitation of nature. 
There is likewise a building of a circular form and decorated in 
the manner of a theatre, with statues so beautiful in them- 
selves and so well arranged, that nothing better could be 
seen. There is a woman moreover who is spinning, and is at 
the same time looking at a hen with her chickens; nothing 
can be more natural than this figure. Above Our Lady, are 
hovering, angels in the form of children, they hold a canopy 
over her head and are exceedingly graceful and beautiful. 
This picture also, having been too heavily loaded with dark 
tints has become excessively dark, but for which it would be 
indeed most admirable.* The black has however caused 
the labour of the master to be almost entirely lost, for 
although it has been covered with varnish, this black never- 
theless destroys the best qualities of the work, having in it a 
consuming dryness, whether it be frem charcoal, burnt ivory, 
lamp-black, or burnt paper. 

Giulio had many disciples during the time that he was 
employed in the labours above described, and among them 
were Bartolommeo da Castiglione, Tommaso Paparello of 


injury, but the painting was afterwards carefully restored. It is now in the 
Church of San Stefano at Genoa. 'l'he Cartoon for this picture, formerly 
in the Vallicella Library in Rome, but afterwards transferred to the Vatican, 
has been engraved in outline by Guattani, and will be found in the col- 
lection of the most celebrated pictures of that Palace, which was published 
at Rome in 1820. See Tav. xIx. i 

* Now at the High Altar of the Church of Santa Maria dell’ Anima. 
Bottari tells us that the lower part of this picture was injured by an 
inundation of the Tiber, but that injuries still more cruel were inflicted on 
it by the cleaning and varnishes. 
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Cortona,* and Benedetto Pagni of Pescia,} but those of 
whose services the master most frequently availed himself, 
were Giovanni da Lione and Raffaello dal Colle of Borgo-a- 
San Sepolcro, both of whom assisted him in the execution of 
the pictures in the Hall of Constantine as well as in that of 
many of the other works whereof there has been discourse. 
Wherefore, I do not think it well to omit mentioning, that 
being very skilful in painting, and close imitators ofthe manner 
of Giulio in the execution of all which he confided to them, 
these two artists painted an Escutcheòn of the arms of Pope 
Clement, at the Old Mint in the Banchi, each painting the 
half namely after the design of Giulio, with two figures in 
the manner of Termini. Raffaello dal Colle moreover no 
long time after, having terminated his share of this work, 
depicted a fresco, from a Cartoon designed by Giulio, within 
the door of the palace which belongs to the Cardinal della 
Valle. ‘This work which is in a lunette, represents Our 
Lady covering the divine Child, who is sleeping, with a 
mantle : on one side is St. Andrew the apostle, and on the 
other St. Nicholas, the picture was with justice considered an 
exceedingly fine one. 

Giulio himself meanwhile, living on very intimate terms 
with Messer Baldassare Turini of Pescia, received from him 
the commission to prepare a design and model for a palace to 
be constructed on the mount Janiculum, where there are 
certain vineyards which have a most beautiful view. This 
building was erected with the utmost care, and was a Very 
graceful structure ; it was furnished with all the conveniences 
which could possibly be desired to enhance the pleasantness 
of that site, of which it was entirely worthy, and more than 
that could not be said. ‘The rooms moreover were adorned 
not only with stucco-work, but also with paintings, Giulio 
having painted with his own hand stories from the life of 
Numa Pompilius, who had been buried there. In the bath 
of this palace Giulio painted pictures of Venus and Cupid, 


© Forster affirms that “no independent work by these artists is to be 
found.” Ne, 
| This artist was also invited to Mantua by Giulio Romano. 
$ This villa now belongs to the Borghese family. 
D2 
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and of Apollo and Hyacinth, all of which are published in 
engravings.* 

After Giulio had separated himself entirely from Giovan- 
Francesco, he undertook various architectural works in Rome, 
as for example, the design for the house of the Alberini in Ban- 
chi, although some believe that the plan of this work is due to 
Raphael himself. Giulio likewise designed a Palace which 
is on the piazza of the Dogana in Rome, and this, being con- 
sidered very beautiful, has, for that reason, been engraved. 
He also built a house for himself at one corner of the Ma- 
cello de’ Corbi, where stood that in which he was born. ‘The 
principal range of windows is very beautiful, and, however 
small this building, it is, nevertheless, a very graceful one. 
The excellent qualities of Giulio causing him to be esteemed 
the best artist in Italy, after the death of Raphael, the Count 
Baldassare Castiglione, who was then in Rome as ambassa- 
dor from Federigo Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, and was 
the intimate friend of Giulio, as we have said, did his utmost, 
by prayers and promises, to prevail on that master to accom- 
pany him to Mantua, Baldassare having been commanded by 
the Marquis, his master, to send him an architect,} of whose 
services he might avail himself, whether for his own palace 
or the necessities of the city, and having moreover observed 
that it would be particularly agreeable to him if he could 
have Giulio. The latter, thereupon, declared at length that 
he would certainly go, provided they could obtain the per- 
mission of the Pope; and the desired licence being secured, 
Baldassare, who was returning to Mantua, thence to proceed 
as ambassador from the Pope to the Emperor, took Giulio 
with him to that city. 

Arrived in Mantua, he was presented by Castiglione to 
the Marquis, who, after a most amicable reception, caused 
him to be given a dwelling very honourably appointed, with 
a liberal stipendj and a table, not for himself only, but for 


* In the Life of Marcantonio it has already been stated that the pictures 
of Apollo were engraved hy that artist. 

* Gaye, Carteggio inedito d’ Artisti, gives the letter written on this 
subject, by the Marquis to Castiglione, with the Count’ reply ; the first 
bears date 29th August, 1524 ; the second 5th Sept. of that year. 

% From the hooks of the Massaria Vecchia, as cited by Bottari in a 
subsequent note, we find that this was not less than 500 gold ducats; a large 
sum for the period. 
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his disciple, Benedetto Pagni, and for another youth, who 
likewise served him;* nay, what is more, the Marquis sent 
him several yards of silk, velvet, and other cloths for pieces of 
clothing; and being informed that Giulio possessed no horse, 
| he caused a favourite horse of his own, called Ruggieri, to be 
brought, which he immediately presented to the painter. 
Thus, mounted on this new gift, our artist then rode forth in 
company with the Marquis himself, by whom he was con- 
ducted to a place without the walls, and at about a bow-shot 
from the gate of San Bastiano, where his Excellency had a 
place with some stables, called the T,{ situated in the midst 
of meadows, and where he kept his breeding stud. Arrived 
here, the Marquis observed, that without destroying the old 
walls he would be glad to have a little space arranged to 
which he could occasionally resort for amusement, and to 
take a dinner or supper for his recreation. 

Having heard the will of the Marquis, Giulio exa- 
mined the whole place, and taking a plan of the site, set 
hand to the work. He availed himself of the old walls, and 
in the principal extent of the space at his disposal, erected 
the first hall which is seen on entering, with the series of 
apartments to be observed on each side thereof: and as there 
is no stone on the place, nor any quarries whence materials 
for carved ornaments or hewn stone could be excavated, such 
as are used in masonry by all who can obtain them, our 
artist contented himself with bricks and similar substitutes 
for stone, which he afterwards covered with stucco, and 
from these materials he made columns, bases, capitals, cor- 
nices, doors, windows, and other requisites to a finished 
fabric, all with the most beautiful proportions and decora- 
tions, in a new and fanciful manner, more particularly as 


* Two years after his arrival in Mantua, Giulio Romano received the 
rights of citizenship in that city. This honour was followed by that of 
elevation to the degree of a noble, and his appointment by the Marquis to 
the office of Vicario di Corte; and in 1529 we find him solemnizing his 
marriage with Helena, a daughter of the noble house of Guazzo-Landi, 
who brought him a dowry of 700 gold ducats—Gaye, Beitrigen zur 
deutschen Uebersetzung des Vasari, Kunstblatt, 1838, No, 71. va 

t Many affirm this palace to be so called, because the ground-plan is in 
the form of a T, but this letter is more probably the initial of the name 
only, as Tejetto, or Theyeto, since we find it sometimes written as Ze, some- 
times as The.—Ed, Flor.,1932-8. 
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regarded the vaultings. The distribution also was remark- 
ably good, and the vestibules were very richly adorned; all 
which induced the Marquis to change his purpose, and from 
a small beginning, he determined that the whole edirice 
should be arranged after the manner of a great palace. 

Giulio tbereupon constructed a most beautiful model, the 
outer walls, as also the interior towards the court-yard, being 
ìn the rustie manner, all which pleased the Marquis so 
greatly, that having ordered a good provision of money to be 
made, and numerous builders being assembled by Giulio, the 
work was brought to a conclusion with great promptitude, 
and the form of that structure was on this wise :* The 
building is a rectangle with an open court in the centre, 
which is rather like a meadow or public square, into which 
open four ways in the form of a cross; one conducts into a 
very wide and extensive Loggia, whence another entrance 
leads into the gardens, while two others open into various 
apartments, all which are decorated with stucco-work and 
paintings. In the hall to which the first of these doors gives 
entrance, is a ceiling divided into numerous compartments, 
and the walls are adorned with portraits of all the most 
beautiful and most valued blood-horses of the Marquis, with 
those of his dogs also; the latter being of the same colour 
and having the same marks with the horses, and each 
having his name depicted with his portrait. AIl these por- 
traits were designed by Giulio, and painted in fresco on 
the plaster by Benedetto Pagnif and Rinaldo of Mantua,$ 
both painters who were his disciples; and these animals are 
in truth so well portrayed that they seem to be alive. 


* Richardson gives a plan of this palace, but a very inaccurate one ; a 
more satisfactory plan, with two elevations, one of the principal front, and 
one of a lateral portion of the building, will be found in a little work by 
the painter Carlo Bottari, “ disteso dell’ Avv. Volta,” and entitled, Des- 
crizione Storica delle Pitture del Regio-Ducale Palazzo del Te fuori della 
porta di Mantova detta Pusterla, Mantua, 1783, printed by Gius. Braglia, 
at the sign of the Virgil. 

$ The portraits of these dogs, so curiously described as matching the 
horses in colour and marks, are not now to be found in these paintings. 
Vasari must therefore have merely seen the sketches of Giulio Romano, or 
if these dogs ever were thus depicted, they have since been cancelled, and 
the spaces covered with other subjects. 

$ There are works of merit by this artist in his native city of Pescia. 

$ Thisartist died young, but there are works by his hand in Mantua. 
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From this hall we proceed to a room which forms an angle 
of the palace, and the vaulting of which is beautifully divided 
into compartments by stucco-work; the cornices also are 
beautifully varied, and in some places are heightened with 
gold. ‘The whole surface is divided by these compartments 
into four octangular spaces which surround a painting occu- 
pying the highest part of the vaulted ceiling and represent- 
ing the Marriage of Cupid and Psyche in the presence of all 
the gods, Jupiter himself being seen in the summit of the 
picture seated in a dazzling splendour of celestial light. 
This story is such that it would not be possible to discover 
anything more admirably designed, or executed in a more 
graceful manner : the foreshortenings of those figures in par- 
ticular have been managed with so much judgment that 
although some of them are scarcely a braccio in length, they 
have nevertheless the appearance as seen, from the floor 
below, of being three braccia high, they are indeed executed 
with marvellous art and ingenuity, the master having found 
means to produce such effect that they seem to be alive (so much 
relief has he given them), and with the truthfulness of their 
appearance they pleasantly deceive the eye that regards them. 

In the octangles are the principal events in the history of 
Psyche,* with the sufferings which she endured from the 
anger of Venus, all executed with the same beauty and per- 
fection : the angles of the windows exhibit numerous Loves, 
which are distributed according to the space at the disposal 
of the artist; the whole ceiling being painted in oil by the 
above-named Benedetto and Rinaldo. The remainder of the 
pictures from the history of Psyche are on the walls beneath 
and are painted in fresco, they are much larger than those 
on the ceiling. In one of these stories is Psyche in the 
Bath; she is surrounded by the Loves who are gracefully 
laving her beautiful limbs; near this is another picture, 
where, with gestures equally graceful, the Loves are 
drying the delicate form.} In another part of the work is 


* Many of these pictures were engraved by Diana Ghisi, of Mantua, and 
by Antonio Veneziano. 7 

+ For more minute details see Cadioli, Descrizione di Mantova e dei suoi 
Contorni, Mantua, 1763. See also Bottari, Descrizione Storica, 1783, 
with Le Pitture di Giulio Romano nel Palazzo del T, fuori di Mantova, 
Mantua, 1831. 
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Mercury preparing the banquet, while Psyche takes her 
bath ; the Bacchantes are sounding musical instruments, and 
the Graces are busied in the decoration of the table, which 
they adorn with flowers. Silenus is sustained upon his ass 
by Satyrs, and near him is a Goat suckling two children; 
Bacchus is also present with two Tigers at his feet; he is 
leaning on the credenza or beaufet with one arm, and on 
one side of this table is a Camel, on the other an Elephant: 
the decorations of the credenza, which is of a coved shape, and 
forms a half-circle, being of festoons, foliage, and fruits inter- 
twined; it is furthermore covered with vines laden with 
grapes, which throw their leavesand tendrils over three ranges 
of fancifully-shaped vases, goblets, beakers, and cups of the 
most fantastic and varied forms, all shining in such a manner 
that they appear to be of veritable silver and gold; the imi- 
tation being nevertheless effected by means of a simple 
yellow and some other colours only, but so admirably done 
that they bear ample testimony to the genius, talent, and art | 
of Giulio, who proved himself in this part of the work to be 
gifted with the richest powers of invention and the most 
varied resources in art. 

At no great distance from this picture is seen Psyche in the 
midst of a group of women, who serve, attend, and present 
her; * and here we have Phoebus in the distance, rising from 
between the hills} in his solar chariot, which is drawn by 
four horses, while Zephyr lies nude amidst fieecy clouds, 
breathing soft airs from a cornicle, which he has in his 
mouth, and wherewith he renders the atmosphere around the 
form of Psyche cheering and agreeable. These stories were 
engraved not many years since after the designs of Battista 
Franco of Venice, who copied them exactly as they had been 
painted by Benedetto of Pescia and by Rinaldo of Mantua, 
who followed the great cartoons of Giulio, and by whom all 
the stories were executed, with the exception of the Bace- 
chus, the Silenus, and the Two Children suckled by the Goat. 
It is true, that the work was afterwards almost wholly 
retouched by Giulio, whence it is very much as it might have 


* Engraved by Diana of Mantua, and dedicated to Claudio Gonzaga, in 
1575. 

| In the engraving of Diana Ghisi above named, the car of the sun rises 
from the sea, and not from behind the hills.—Bottari, 
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been had it been entirely executed with his own hand. And 
this mode of proceeding, which he had derived from Raphael 
his master, is exceedingly advantageous to the disciple, who 
obtains much practice thereby, and thus becomes in his turn 
a good master. It is true, that the student sometimes per- 
suades himself to believe his own powers superior to those 
of him by whom he should be guided, but if perchance he 
should lose this guidance, and be deprived too early of the 
design and direction of the master, before he has attained 
the due end of his labours, and has acquired firmness in 
design, and facility in execution, such disciple too often finds 
that he has been wasting his efforts, and has but involved 
himself in a sea of errors, amidst the infinite vastness of 
which he wanders as do the blind. 

But let us return to the apartments of the T. From 
this room of the Psyche we pass into another, with double 
friezes, and decorated with figures in basso-rilievo, exe- 
cuted in stucco after the designs of Giulio, by Francesco 
Primaticcio of Bologna,* who was then but a youth ; and by 
Giovanni Battista-of Mantua.t In these friezes are seen all 
the variously clothed and armed bands of the Soldiers on the 
column of Trajan at Rome, faithfully copied and executedin 
a very beautiful manner.t Among the decorationsof the ceiling 
in one of the ante-rooms, is a painting in oil, representing 
Icarus$ instructed by his father Dadalus in the art of 
flying, but who, after he has scen the sign of the crab and 
the chariot of the sun drawn by four horses, which are 
finely foreshortened—when he is approaching the sign of 
the lion, that is to say—is left without his wings, the heat of 
the sun having melted the wax wherewith they were 
fastened ; near this is another picture, in which he is seen 
again, but now plunging down from the heights, and with so 


* Who repaired to Mantua for the purpose of studying under Giulio, in 
the year 1525, remaining there until 1531, when he became the disciple of 
Francia. 

* Mentioned in the Life of Marcantonio, see vol. iii. p. 511, et seg. 

È These friezes represent the triumphs of the Emperor Sigismund, by 
whom the grandfather of the then Marquis Federigo, Gio-Francesco 
Gonzaga namely, was declared Marquis of Mantua, in the year 1433. 
They are engraved by Pietro Santi Bartoli. —— 

$ Bottari, Descrizione Storica, &c., calls this the fall of Phaeton. 
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precipitous a descent, that to the spectator below he appears 
to be on the very point of falling upon him. The face of 
Icarus is pale as that of a corpse, and the whole composition 
is so admirably worked out, that it appears to be the reality 
itself ; the effect of the sun’s heat, as it destroys the wings of 
the unhappy youth, is rendered palpable to sight; the kind- 
ling fire is seen to give out smoke, one almost hears the erack- 
ling of the burning plumes, and while the agony of death 
appears upon the face of Icarus ; the suffering and grievous 
sorrow of Dadalus are written in characters equally legible 
on his countenance. In our book we have the design of this 
most beautiful picture by Giulio’s own hand. 

In the same place our artist painted stories characteristic 
of the twelve months of the year, describing in all the 
occupations in which men most frequently employ them- 
selves during each; a work which is no less remarkable 
and pleasing for the beautiful and fanciful invention dis- 
played therein than for the judgment and care of its exe- 
cution. Having passed the great Loggia with its deco- 
rations in stucco, the numerous arms and other fanciful 
ornaments, with which it is adorned, we arrive in apartments 
so rich in a thousand various fantasies that the mind is over- 
whelmed and becomes confounded amidst them. Original 
and ingenious as he was, Giulio desired here to display all 
his resources ; and in a part of the palace which forms an 
angle corresponding with that wherein is the above-described 
room of the Psyche, he determined to construct an apart- 
ment, of which the masonry should be accommodated to the 
requirements of the painting, thereby the more effectually to 
deceive the eye of the spectator. Having first secured this 
angle, therefore, which was on a marshy soil, by means of 
double foundations of great depth, he caused a large circular 
chamber to be erected; giving extraordinary thickness to the 
walls, to the end that the four external angles of the same 
might have all the strength required for the support of a 
double vaulting, which he proposed to make in a round 
form, like that of an oven or furnace. ‘This done, he 
caused the doors, windows, and mantelpiece of the room to 
be formed in rustic masonry, purposely constructed so much 
out of square, and set together in so disjointed and distorted a 
fashion, that they really appeared to be leaning on one side, 
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and seemed as if they must of necessity fall into the room. 
The apartment being thus constructed in a manner so 
unusual, Giulio set himself to paint therein the most extra- 
ordinary inventions that he could possibly devise ; the subject 
chosen was Jupiter launching his thunderbolts at the Giants, 
and having depicted the Olympian Heaven in the highest 
part of the vaulting, he there placed the Throne of Jove, 
foreshortened, as seen from below ; showing also the front 
and interior of a round temple, with columns of the Ionic 
order: the God has a canopy midway over his seat, and his 
eagle is beside him, all which the master displayed as borne 
on the clouds. Lower down he has depicted Jupiter in 
anger hurling his thunder-bolts at the Giants, with Juno still 
further down, who is assisting him. Around them are the 
Winds, represented by the most extraordinary visages, blow- 
ing towards the earth, while the Goddess Ops turns away 
with her Lions at the terrible clamour of the thunders, as do 
the other gods and goddesses, more particularly Venus, who 
| is beside Mars, and Momus, who, with his arms cast wide 
apart, appears to be expecting that heaven itself shall fall 
asunder, but stands nevertheless immoveable, awaiting the 
result.* 

The Graces are seen in like manner equally filled with 
dread, and all the gods in short, seized with terror, take to 
flight, each in his chariot. ‘The Moon, Saturn, and Janus 
turn towards that part of the heavens which is least involved 
in darkness, as if to remove themselves as far as possible 
from that horrible tumult and terror, as does Neptune, who, 
with his dolphins, appears trying to maintain himself on his 
trident, while Pallas, with the nine muses, stands watching 
the fearful event that is taking place before them, as question- 
ing what so dreadful an occurrence may portend. Pan 
embraces, with supporting arms, a nymph who is trembling 
with fear, he seems anxious to shelter her from those 
lightning-flashes and that conflagration with which the 


* Algarotti, Saggio sopra la Pittura, compares this work to a magie- 
lanthorn, but he had little admiration for Giulio Romano as a painter, 
Lanzi, on the contrary, considers that master to have rivalled Michael 
Angelo in the boldness of his design, and laments that this work has been 
so little respected by the audacious pencils of those who have pretended to 


restore it. 
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heavens are filled. Bacchus and Silenus, with the Satyrs 
and Nymphs, betray the utmost horror and anxiety ; Vulcan 
with his ponderous hammer on his shoulder is turning his 
looks towards Hercules, who is speaking with Mercury of the 
passing event : near these is Pomona with a terror-struck 
aspect, a similar appearance is presented by Vertumnus and 
the other gods, who are dispersed over heaven. But whether 
in those who fly or those who stay, all the effects of fear are 
rendered with so much force, that it is not possible, I do not 
say to see, but to imagine, a more admirable composition in 
painting than this is. 

In the lower part, on the walls that is to say, are the 
Giants, some of whom, those namely who are nearest to 
Jupiter, have mountains and enormous rocks on their backs, 
these they support on their powerful shoulders, proposing to 
make a pile wherewith to scale the heavens, where their ruin 
is preparing, where Jupiter is thundering, where all the deni- 
zens of heaven are kindled with anger against them, and 
where the whole assembly appears not only to have a sense of 
terror at the rash presumption of those giants on whom it is 
casting mountains, but as if apprehensive that the whole 
world was in uproar and coming to an end. In this lower 
part of the painting, Giulio has also depicted Briareus in a 
dark cavern almost covered with enormous masses of rock, 
with other giants lying crushed and some dead beneath the 
ruinsofthe mountains. Through the cleft of another dark cave 
in the distance, moreover, and which is managed with infinite 
judgment, there are seen other giants in full flight, struck by 
the thunderbolts of Jove, they seem also on the point of 
being crushed, as are the others, beneath the ruins of the 
mountains. In another part of the picture also, are still more 
giants, on whom are falling temples, columns, and other 
fragments of buildings, making an immense slaughter and 
destruction of those proud assailants of the gods.* It is 
amidst these falling ruins that the fire-place of the apart- 
ment is placed, and when fire is lighted therein the giants 
are seen as if burning amidst the flames. Here the 
master has depicted Pluto in his chariot; drawn by meagre 
bare-boned horses, and, accompanied by the Furies, he is 


* The part of this work containing the Battle of the Giants was en- 
graved by Cornelius Bos, 
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flying towards the centre: the artist never departing from 
the purpose he had proposed to himself in any portion of the 
picture ; by this invention of the fire for example, he gave an 
appropriate as well as beautiful character to his chimney- 
piece ; and the same may be said of every other part of the 
painting.* 

To render his work still more fearful and terrible, Giulio 
has exhibited many of the giants, who are of the most 
extraordinary forms, as well as of immense stature, in the act 
of falling to the earth, some backwards, others on their faces, 
as they are differently struck and wounded by the lightnings 
and thunder-bolts ; some are already dead, others writhing 
with their wounds, and still more lying crushed and partially 
covered by the mountains and edifices which have fallen 
upon them. Wherefore let none believe that he could ever 
behold any work of the pencil better calculated to awaken 
fear and horror, or more truly natural and life-like, than that 
before us ; nay, whosoever enters that chamber and sees all 
the doors, windows, and other parts, constructed as they are 
awry, and as it were on the point of falling with the build- 
ings, and even the mountains tumbling around in ruin, cannot 
fail to be in doubt whether all be not about to topple down 
‘ upon him, and the rather as he sees the very gods in heaven, 
some rushing here, and others there, but all taking to 
flicht.j 

Another circumstance remarkable in this work is the fact, 
that it has neither beginning nor end; the whole is neverthe- 
less well connected in all its parts, and continued throughout 
unbroken by division or the intervention of frame-work or 
decorations, so that all the objects which are near the build- 
ings appear to be of great size, while those at a distance and 
scattered about the landscapesi seem to diminish gradually, 


* The chimney was closed up, the fires made in it doing injury, by the 
smoke they threw out, to the pictures above. ‘l'hese were cleaned towards 
the year 1786 by the painter Carlo Bottani, the author of the Descrizione 
Storica, before cited, . 

* Pietro Santi Bartoli gives eight engravings of the pictures in this room, 
but would seem to have copied from the Cartoons of Giulio Romano, since 
the engravings do not strictly follow the paintings, in which the master is 
known to have made several changes from the original designs. 

{ According to Gaye, the Landscape in this work is by Fermo of 
Caravaggio 
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until they become lost amidst infinite space. Whence this 
apartment, which is not more than fifteen braccia long, has 
rather the appearance of a wide tract of country. The 
flooring also is formed of small round stones, the similitude 
of which is continued in painting on the commencement of 
the upright walls, so that the separation of the floor and walls 
is not too apparent ; there are no sharp angles, and the level 
of the country there represented is thus made to seem of 
great extent ; all this was put into execution and finished 
with the most profound art and the highest perfection of 
judgment, by the master, to whom all those who are occupied 
with our arts owe much gratitude for these singular inven- 
tions.* 

By the practice obtained in this work, the above-named 
Rinaldo Mantovano was rendered a distinguished painter, 
since it was by him that the whole was conducted and 
brought to completiont after the cartoons of Giulio Romano.} 
He worked in the other apartments also, and if this artist had 
not been so early taken from the world, he would doubtless 
have obtained honour for himself after the death of. Giulio, 
as he did honour to the instructions of that master while he 
lived. 

After having completed the palace of the T, in which 
Giulio ezecuted many other works, all worthy of com- 
mendation, but respecting which 1 remain silent, desiring to 
avoid too much prolixity;—after completing this structure, I 
say, this master reconstructed from the ground up many 
apartments in the palace which the Duke inhabited at 
Mantua, erecting two very broad spiral staircases also, and 
adorning numerous chambers with rich decorations in stucco. 


* Faciuoli of Mantua has sought to prove his countryman Rinaldo the 
author of these paintings, in a book entitled La Sala de’ Giganti dimostrata 
invenzione ed opera di Rinaldo Mantovano ; but Gaye, Carteggio inedito, 
has combated this opinion, the propriety of which he further questions 
in the Kunstblatt for 1838, No. 7Ì. 

4 The account of expenditure in the household of the Marquis for this 
period has the following item :— lst March, 1582, to the painter 
Rinaldo, for the painting of a great chamber, which he undertook by com- 
mand of ourillustrious Lord, and also by that of the much to be honoured 
Giulio Romano, eight gold crowns, for his monthly payment.” 

It will be remembered that in the document cited in the preceding 
note there is no word of the part taken by Giulio in the work, but in 
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In one of the halls of the palace in Mantua* moreover, this 
artist painted the whole history and events of the Trojan 
War; and in one of the ante-chambers he painted twelve 
stories in oil, beneath the twelve heads of the Emperors 
which had previously been depicted there by Titian of 
Vecelli, works which were held in the highest estimation.ti 
At Marmiruolo likewise, a place distant about five miles from 
Mantua, there was a very commodious building erected after 
the design and under the direction of Giulio, and which was 
adorned by him with large pictures,$ no less beautiful than 
are those of the palace in Mantua and that of the T. The 
same master furthermore depicted a figure of Our Lady in a 
painting in oil executed for the chapel of the Signora Isabella 
Buschetta, in the church of Sant’ Andrea in Mantua: the 
Madonna is in the act of adoring the Infant Jesus, who is 
lying on the earth, Joseph with the Ass and an Ox are seen 
near the manger, which is close by, and on one side is San 
Giovanni Evangelista, with San Longinus on the other. 
Both these figures are of the size of life.| On the walls of 
the same chapel, Giulio further caused Rinaldo to paint two 
very beautiful pictures after his own designs; one of these 
represents the Crucifixion of Our Saviour Christ, with the 
| Two Thieves; in the air above are Angels, and beneath are 
the Executioners, with the Maries and many Horses, in 
whicb Giulio always delighted greatly, and which he ren- 
dered admirably well, making them beautiful to a marvel: 
there are numerous Soldiers also in finely varied attitudes. 
The second picture executed in this chapel by Rinaldo, after 
Giulio’s design, is that Discovery of the Blood of Christ 


another place we find him observing that he had made the Cartoon for the 
painter, “ to the intent that the latter might not lose time with the decora- 
tions.” 

* Gaye, Carteggio inedito d’Artisti, gives letters written on the subject 
of this work from Giulio Romano to the Marquis. 

| These works are in tolerable preservation. 

The paintings of Giulio, as well as the Caesars by Titian, disappeared 
in the deplorable sack of Mantua, which took place in 1630. In one 
Hall of the Palace there are nevertheless still to be seen paintings attri- 
buted to this master; they represent the goddess Diana in various scenes or 
her history. 

$ This palace has been destroyed. È 
|| This work is now in the Louvre. It has been engraved by Louis 
Desplaces. 
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which was made in the time of the Countess Matilda, and this 
picture also is a very beautiful work.* 

For the Duke Federigo, Giulio painted a picture with his 
own hand, the subject is Our Lady washing the Infant 
Christ, who stands upright in a basin, while San Giovanni, 
also a child, is pouring water from a vase; these two figures, 
which are of the size of life, are both very beautiful.j In 
the distance are seen small figures representing Women who 
are approaching to visit the Madonna. This picture was 
afterwards presented by the Duke to the Signora Isabella 
Buschetta, whose portrait, which is a very beautiful one, was 
taken by Giulio in a little picture not more than a braccio 
high, which is now in the possession of the Signor Vespa- 
siano Gonzaga, with another, presented to him by the Duke 
Federigo and.also by the hand of Giulio, representing a 
Youth affectionately caressing a maiden, while an old 
woman is secretly observing them from behind a door ; the 
figures in this work are somewhat less than the size of life, 
and are very gracefully depicted.t Another and most admi- 
rable picture by Giulio, in possession of the same person, is a 
figure of San Jeronimo, and is one of extraordinary beauty 
and merit. A picture of Alexander the Great, holding the 
figure of Victory in his hand, and very finely painted by 
Giulio Romano, is now in the possession of the Count Nic- 
colò Maffei ; the figure is of the size of life, it is copied from 
an ancient medal, and is very beautiful. 

After the completion of these works, Giulio painted a fresco 
over a chimney-piece for his friend Messer Girolamo, the 
Organist of the cathedral at Mantua. The subject of this 
work is Vulcan working his bellows with one hand, while 
with the other he holds between a pair of tongs the iron of 
an arrow which he is forging; Venus is near him, and is 
tempering in a vase the arrows already formed, which she 
then places in the quiver of Cupid.$ This is one of the 


* These frescoes are well preserved, and retain their place. 

* This fine work of the master is in the Royal Gallery of Dresden. 

Ì According to Forster this picture is now in the Royal Collection of 
Berlin, but he considers it to be entirely undeserving of the praise be- 
stowed on it. 

$ here is a picture on this subject by Giulio Romano in the Louvre, 
which is among those engraved by Marco di Ravenna. 
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most beautiful works ever executed by Giulio, from whose 
hand there are indeed but few paintings în fresco to be found.* 
In a picture, painted by commission for Messer Ludovico da 
Fermo and intended for the church of San Domenico, Giulio 
represented the Saviour Christ dead, and about to be pre- 


pared for the tomb by Joseph and Nicodemus; near them is 


the Virgin Mother, with the other Maries, and San Giovanni 
Evangelista. Another small picture, wherein our artist like- 
wise depicted the Dead Christ, is now at Venice in the 
house of the Florentine Tommaso da Empoli. 

Now, it happened about the time when Giulio was occu- 
pied with these and other pictures that the Signor Giovanni 
de’ Medici, having been wounded by a musket ball, was 
carried to Mantua, where he died. ‘Then Messer Pietro of 
Arezzo, who had been a most devoted servant of that Signor 
and was a fast friend of Giulio’s, desired that, thus dead as 
he was, the latter would make his portrait. Our artist took 
a cast from the face accordingly, and from this he executed a 
likeness which remained for many years in the possession of 
the above-named Messer Pietro.t 

When the Emperor Charles V. arrived in Mantua,t 
Giulio made many magnificent preparations for his reception 
by order of the Duke: these consisted of arches, perspective 
scenes for dramatic representations, and various matters of 
similar kind, in the invention of which Giulio Romano never 
had his equal, for never was there any man who, in the 
arrangement of masquerades, or the preparation of extraordi- 
nary habiliments for jousts, festivals, and tournaments, dis- 
played fancy and variety of resource such as he possessed : 
this was acknowledged with astonishment and admiration at 


the time by the Emperor Charles, and by as many other per- 


sons as were present. Besides ali these things Giulio Romano 
prepared numerous designs at different periods for the city of 


Mantua: chapels, houses, fronts of palaces,$ gardens, all were 


* The Count D'Arco, Vita di Giulio Romano, affirms that no trace of 
this fresco is now to be found in Mantua. 

| The fate of this work is not known. 

T In the year 1530. . ; 

$ That of the Marchese Torelli for example, which he decorated with 
mythological paintings in fresco, many of which still exist, although the 
palace has been rebuilt. A description of these frescoes, with plates, was 
published in the year 1832. 

VOL. IV. E 
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constructed and arranged by his hand, and so much pleasure 
did he find in adorning and embellishing that city, that 
whereas he had first found it buried in mud, with the 
streets full of foetid water, and even the houses sometimes 
scarcely habitable from the same cause, he brought the whole 
to such a condition that it is now dry, healthy, and agreeable; 
all which is attributable to the labours of Giulio Romano. 

While our artist was thus in the service of the Duke of 
Mantua, it happened in a certain year, that the river Po 
burst its bounds and inundated the city to such a degree 
that in the lower parts of the town the waters attained the 
height of nearly four braccia, so that, in those places frogs 
were found almost all the year round for a very long time. 
Giulio thereupon set himself to consider how this evil was to 
be remedied; and first of all he took measures whereby the 
river was forced back within its original bounds; next, and 
to the end that no such event should occur again, he caused 
the streets at that quarter of the town to be raised, by com- 
mand of the Duke, until their height surpassed that of the 
river, and the houses then erected in that district were thus 
elevated above the reach of the waters. There had pre- 
viously been nothing more than small, slightly built, and 
unimportant dwellings in those parts, but the Duke now 
commanded that the whole should be brought into better 
order ; and demolishing these houses to raise the level of the 
streets, he caused much larger and more commodivus build- 
ings to be erected on the site, thereby increasing the beauty 
and contributing to the convenience of the city. It is true 
that many opposed themselves to this measure, complaining 
to the Duke that Giulio was making too much destruction, 
but Federigo would not hear any of these men ; on the con- 
trary, he appointed Giulio inspector of roads, and gave 
orders that no building should be erected in the city without 
his consent and advice. 

Enraged at this, many repeated their complaints, while 
some threatened the master with violence; but this coming 
to the ears of the Duke, he used such words in speaking of 
Giulio that all perceived his favour to be very great, and* 
became aware of the fact that whatever might be done to his 
injury or displeasure would be reputed as done to Federigo 
himself, and recompensed accordingly. The Duke was indeed 
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so well disposed towards Giulio, for the sake of his abilities, 
that he was unwilling to lose sight of him ; and the master, on 
his part, returned that favour with so much reverence towards 
the Duke, that words could not sufticiently describe it. 
Wherefore Giulio never requested a favour either for himself 
or others, that he did not obtain it, and it was found at his 
death that the amount he had received from that Prince had 
made an income of not less than a thousand ducats. 

Giulio Romano built a house for himself in Mantua, and 
opposite to the church of San Barnaba, the front of this he 
adorned with a fantastic decoration of coloured stuccoes, 
causing it at the same time to be painted and adorned with 
stucco-work within; here he arranged the numerous antiqui- 
ties which he had brought from Rome, with others which he 
had received from the Duke, to whom he gave many of his 
own instead. 

This artist produced so many designs both in Mantua and 
for other places, that their amount appears incredible, but, as 
we have said, there could be no palace or other building 
of importance erected, more especially within the city of 
Mantua, unless it were constructed after a design from him. 
He rebuilt the church of San Benedetto in Mantua, a very 
large and rich edifice belonging to the Black Friars, situate 
on the old walls, and near the river Po: after his designs 
also was the whole church embellished and adorned with 
beautiful pictures and fine paintings in fresco. 

The works of Giulio Romano were in very high repute 
throughout Lombardy likewise, insomuch that the bishop of 
Verona, Giovanni Matteo Giberti, desired to have the tribune 
of the cathedral of that city decorated entirely after designs 
prepared by that master, and painted by the Veronese artist 
Il Moro, as we have related elsewhere.* For the Duke of 
Ferrara, Giulio likewise made designs for tapestry and cloth 
of arras, these were afterwards executed in silk and gold by 
the Flemings, Maestro Niccolo and Giovan Battista Rosso : 
copper-plate engravings from them being also published by 
Giovanni Battista of Mantua, by whom a large number of 
the works produced by Giulio were engraved. Among others 
were three battle-pieces which were likewise engraved by 
other artists, with a picture of a physician, who is applying 

* In the additions to the Life of Fra Giocondo and Liberale, vol. iii. 


Biz 
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cupping-glasses to the shoulders of a woman, and the flight 
of Our Lady into Egypt, with Joseph leading the Ass by the 
brdle, and angels bending down the branches of a date-tree, 
thereby enabling the Divine Child to gather the fruits 
thereof. 

‘The same engraver executed other works after the designs 
of Giulio Romano, the Wolf namely suckling Romulus and 
Remus on the shores of the Tiber, with four stories of Pluto, 
Jupiter, and Neptune, who are dividing the heavens, the 
earth, and the sea among them by lot. Giovan Battista 
likewise engraved the picture of the Goat Alfea,* which is 
held by Melissa, and gives nourishment to the Infant Jupiter, 
as he did also a very large plate representing men in prison, 
and who are subjected to various kinds of torments. The 
plate which represents Scipio and Hannibal addressing their 
armies on the shore of the river, was in like manner engraved 
after a design by Giulio, as was also the birth of San 
Giovanni Battista, which was engraved by Sebastiano del 
Reggio, with many others engraved and published in Italy. 
In Flanders also and in France many plates have been 
engraved from the designs of Giulio, but of these, however 
beautiful they may be, it does not need that we should now 
make mention, nor would it be easy to enumerate all his 
designs, seeing that he produced them, so to speak, in loads ; 
let it suffice to say that he had such extraordinary facility in 
all works of art, but more particularly in design, that there 
is no memorial of any artist who has performed more 
numerous works than himself. 

Giulio Romano was a man of very extensive cultivation, 
he spoke well on all subjects, but more particularly was he 
acquainted with all that related to medals, for which, and in 
the acquirement of knowledge respecting them, he expended 
large sums of money as well as much time. He was almost 
always occupied with some great and important work; but 
would nevertheless not refuse to set his hand to the most 
trifling matter, when the object was to do service to his lord 
or give pleasure to his friends ; and the speaker had scarcely 
opened his mouth to express the wish formed or the thought 
conceived, before Giulio had comprehended his purpose, nay, 


a n suckled by the Goat Amalthea was engraved by Pietro Santi 
artoli. ; 
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had designed the object desired. Among the many valuable 
things which he had in his house was the likeness of Albert 
Diirer, drawn from the life on exceedingly fine linen by the 
hand of Albert himself, by whom it was sent, as we have 
before related, as a gift to Raphael. This portrait was a very 
extraordinary work painted in water colours with extreme 
care, and Albert had finished it without the use of any 
white, having used the white of the linen itself for the high 
lights ; and in the exceedingly fine and subtle threads of this 
texture, he had so delicately rendered the hairs of the beard, 
that it was a thing which cannot even be fully imagined, 
much less imitated, and being held up to the light it shone 
through, and was seen on both sides. This portrait, which 
was held as a most precious possession by Giulio, was shown 
to me by himself as a kind of miracle, when I once went 
during his life-time for my affairs to the city of Mantua. 

When the Duke Federigo died, Giulio Romano, who had 
been much favoured by that prince, nay, beloved by him 
more than words could express, was so deeply grieved that 
he would have left Mantua, if the Cardinal, the brother of 
the Duke, on whom the government of the state had 
devolved, because his children were very young, had not 
retained him in that city; persuading him to abide where he 
had a wife and children, and possessed houses and villas, with 
every other means of enjoyment that needs to be demanded 
by the richest nobleman. And to this the Cardinal was 
induced by the wish he felt to avail himself of the counsels 
and aid of Giulio Romano in the project which he was then 
meditating of restoring, nay, almost of rebuilding the whole 
fabric of the cathedral of Mantua. ‘The master accordingly 
consented to set hand to that work in which he made con- 
siderable progress, imparting a very beautiful form to the 
fabric. * 

About the same time Giorgio Vasari, who was on the most 
friendly terms with Giulio, although they knew each other 
by fame and letters only —Giorgio Vasari, I say, being on his 
way to Venice, took the road by Mantua, for the purpose of 
there visiting Giulio and seeing his works. Arrived there, 

* The building commenced by Giulio was continued and completed some 
years after by the Mantuan architect, Gio-Battista Bertani, who adhered 
closely to the plans of his predecessor. 
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the above-named Giorgio went to seek the friend whom he 
had never yet seen, but the moment they met, these two 
knew each other no less or otherwise than ttiey might have 
done if they had associated personally a thousand times 
before. And herein Giulio found so much pleasure and 
enjoyment, that for four days he never separated himself 
from Giorgio, to whom he showed all his works, but more 
especially the ground-plans of all the ancient edifices in 
Rome, Naples, Pozzuolo, the Campagna, and every other 
example of the most noble antiquities of which there is 
knowledge, part of which were made by himself and part by 
others. He then opened an immense press or wardrobe, and 
laid before his guest all the plans of the various buildings 
which had been erected after his own designs, and under his 
direction, not in Mantua and Rome only, but in various 
places throughout all Lombardy ; and these were so beautiful 
that, for my own part, 1 do not believe it would be possible to 
imagine buildings that should display more originality of 
invention, greater convenience in the arrangement, or a 
richer fancy in decoration. 

The Cardinal afterwards inquired of Giorgio what he 
thought of Giulio's works, when Giorgio replied, Giulio 
being present, that he thought them such as to be of opinion 
that the artist had deserved to see a statue of himself erected 
at every corner of the city. It is indeed certain, that since 
Giulio had renewed the very existence of that place, and 
restored a large portion of it to a state of splendour, even 
this would not have sufficed adequately to reward him for his 
cares and labours. ‘To Giorgio's remark the Cardinal 
replied, that Giulio was in fact more completely master of 
that state than he was himself. This master was of a most 
obliging disposition, more particularly towards his friends ; 
there was no mark of kindness, and even of affection, 
which Giorgio did not receive at his hands ; and Vasari, on 
his part, having departed from Mantua, and proceeding to 
Venice, had thence returned to Rome exactly at the time 
when Michelagnolo had uncovered his Last Judgment in the 
chapel, sent Giulio three plates of the Seven Mortal Sins, 
taken from the above-named Last Judgment of Michelagnolo.* 


* Bottari conjectures that these plates represented groups of souls con- 
demned for the sins in question. 
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These were conveyed to Giulio by Messer Nino Nini of 
Cortona, Secretary to the above-mentioned Cardinal of 
Mantua, and were beyond measure welcome to the artist, not 
only for themselves, and as being what they were, but also 
because he had at that time to paint a chapel in the palace 
for the aforesaid Cardinal, and these works served to awaken 
in his mind the idea of greater and higher things than he 
had before conceived the thought of producing. Giving all 
his powers, therefore, to the preparation of the cartoon, and 
using the utmost diligence, for that work he composed a 
very finely-imagined picture of Peter and Andrew called by 
Christ from their nets, and preparing to follow him, to the 
end that they might no longer be seekers of fishes, but 
might become fishers of men. This cartoon, which proved 
to be the most beautiful one ever prepared by Giulio, was 
afterwards executed by the painter Fermo Gusoni, then the 
disciple of Giulio, and now an excellent master.* 

No long time after these things, the superintendents to the 
building of San Petronio in Bologna, desiring to commence 
the principal front of that church, contrived, after great 
efforts, to prevail on Giulio Romano to repair thither, and 
the master went accordingly, in company with a Milanese 
architect, called Tofano Lombardino, a man greatly esteemed 
at that time in Lombardy, for the many buildings there to be 
seen from his hand. ‘These masters, therefore, having made 
numerous designs, those of the Sienese Baldassare Peruzzi 
having been lost ; one among them, which had been prepared 
by Giulio, was found to be so beautiful and well-ordered 
that it received, as it well merited, the highest commendations 
from that people, and the master received very liberal pre- 
sents on his return to Mantua. 

Now in those days the architect Antonio Sangallo died in 
Rome, and the superintendents of San Pietro found them- 
selves in no small embarrassment, not knowing towards whom 
to turn themselves, or on what master they might devolve 


. * Of this picture, which afterwards passed into the cathedral of 
Mantua, there is now a modern copy only, by Felice Canapi, in that 
church. The original was taken to Paris in 1797, and has never been 
returned. A diminished copy made during Giulio’s life is now in the 
possession of the Signor Gaetano Susani of Mantua. —Count D'Arco, 
Vita di Giulio Romano 
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the charge of conducting so great a fabric to its conclusion, 
after the manner already commenced. None appeared to 
them better fitted for that office than Giulio Romano, with 
whose admirable qualifications they were all acquainted, and 
who, as they believed, would accept the charge more than 
willingly, for the purpose of honourably reinstating himself 
in his own country, and that with a large income. They 
consequently caused him to be questioned on the subject by 
several of his friends, but in vain, for although he would him- 
self have agreed to this proposal with the utmost readiness, 
two things withheld him from doing so—the opposition of the 
Cardinal, who would on no account permit him to leave 
Mantua, and that of his wife with her kindred and friends, 
who discouraged the idea of his removal by all the means in 
their power. 

It is true, that neither of these two obstacles might have been 
sufficient to restrain him, had he becn in perfect health, seeing 
that his conviction of the great advantage that must needs be 
secured to himself and his children from the acceptance of so 
honourable an appointment, had fully disposed him to accept 
it; he was indeed prepared to make every effort that might 
induce the Cardinal to refrain from offering impediments to 
his purpose, when his malady began to give evidence o. 
aggravation. It was in fact decreed from on high, that he 
was no more to visit Rome, and that this was to be the final 
termination of his days: thus, between vexation and sickness, 
his life departed, and he died after the lapse of a few days, 
in Mantua, which city might, nevertheless, have permitted 
that, as he had embellished her, so he might also have 
adorned and done honour to his own native city of Rome. 

Giulio died in his fifty-fourth year,* leaving one male 
child only, to whom he had given the name of Raphael, for 
the love which he bore to the memory of his master. But 


* Gaye, Kunstblatt for 1838, No. 73, cites a document from a public 
office in Mantua, whence it appears that there died “on the first of No- 
vember, 1546, Il sior Julio romano di Pipi, superior de le Fabriche 
Ducale, de febra, infirmo giorno 15, morto di anni 47.’— Julio Pippi of 
Rome, Intendant. of the Ducal buildings, died after illness from fever os 
fifteen days, at the age of forty-seven.? The Abate Zani remarks with 
Justice that the age has here been most probably given after scme inaccurate 
report ; all the probabilities being in favour of the more advanced age 
assigned by Vasari, 
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this youth had scarcely acquired the first principles of art, 
in which he gave promise of becoming an able master, when 
he also died :* this happened not many years after the death 
of his father, as did also the decease of his mother, the con- 
sort of Giulio. There then remained of the artist no other 
descendant than a daughter called Virginia, who is now the 
wife of Ercole Malatesta, and still abiding in Mantua. 

The death of Giulio Romano caused infinite grief to all 
who had known him ; he received the rites of sepulture in 
San Barnaba, where it was intended that some honourable 
monument should be erected to his memory, but the wife and 
children deferring the execution of this purpose from day to 
day, have themselves for the most part departed from life, 
without having proceeded further in the matter. It is 
meanwhile to be regretted that in a city which he so richly 
adorned, there has been found no one to take count of his de= 
serts, except at such times as they required his services, when 
they were ready enough to think of him: but the art from 
which he obtained so much honour in life has raised him a 
monument in his works which neither time nor the years 
shall have power to consume. 

Giulio Romano was neither tall nor short of stature, was 
rather firmly than slightly built, had black hair, a pleasing 
countenance, the eyes dark and cheerful, of a kindly dis- 
position and graceful deportment, regular in his life, frugal 
in eating, but fond of dressing and living in an honourable 
manner. He had a considerable number of disciples, but 
the most distinguished among them were Gian dal Lione, 
Raffacllino dal Colle of Borgo, Benedetto Pagni of Pescia, 
Figurino of Faenza,t Rinaldo and Giovan-Battista of 
Mantua, and Fermo Guisoni, who is still living in Mantua, 
and does honour to his master, seeing that he is an excellent 
painter.t The same may be said of Benedetto of Pescia, 
who has produced many works in his native city, with a 


* According to Lanzi, whose authority was Camillo Volta, prefect of the 
Mantuan Museum, Raphael Pippi, the son of Giulio, attained his thirtieth 
ear. 1 VA 7 
i | Figurino of Faenza, or Marc Antonio Rocchetti, Giulio Tonduzzi of 
Faenza may also be added to the list of Giulio?s disciples. 
For details respecting these and other Mantuan painters, see the 


Monumenti Mantovani of Carlo D'Arco. 
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picture for the Cathedral of Pisa, which is now in the house 
of the Wardens of works. Benedetto has likewise painted a 
picture of the Madonna, and this work gives proof of a 
truly poetical invention ; the artist having represented a 
figure of Florence, who is presenting the dignitaries of the 
house of Medici to the protection of the Virgin. This 
work is now in the possession of the Signor Mondragone, a 
Spaniard, very highly favoured by the most illustrious 
Signor, the Prince of Florence. 

Giulio died on the day of All Saints, in the year 1546, 
and over his tomb * were placed the following lines :— 


Romanus moriens secum tres Julius Arteiîs, 
Abstulit (haud mirum) quattuor unus erat. 


THE PAINTER, FRA SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO OF VENICE. 
[Born 1485—pIeD 1547.] 


TuE first profession of Sebastiano, t as many affirm, was not 
painting, but music; for, besides that he was a singer, he 
delighted to perform on various instruments, but more es- 
pecially on the lute, that being an instrument which permits 
the player to take all the parts himself, without requiring 
any one to accompany him. His accomplishments in this 
matter rendered him for a time exceedingly acceptable to the 


* In the re-construction of the Church of San Barnaba all trace of this 
distinguished artist’s tomb has disappeared. ‘he history of Giulio 
Romano is perhaps unique, observes Lanzi, for where besides will be found 
the man who after having erected so many grandiose and beautiful build- 
ings, has then painted and adorned them with his own hands? See Z#istory 
of Painting (English edition), vol. ii. p. 331. 

*t In the first edition this distich is preceded bv the following inseription:— 


“ Videbat Juppiter corpora sculpta pictaque 
Spirare, et @edes mortalium equarier Calo 
Julii virtute Romani : tune iratus 
Concilio divorum omnium vocato 
Illum e terris sustulit; quod pati nequiret, 
Vinci aut @quari ab homine terrigina! 


% This painter’s family name was Luciani. Federici, in his Memorie 
Trevigiane, affirms Fra Sebastiano del Piombo and Fra Marco Pensaben 
to be one and the same person, but Lanzi and Zani have proved Federici 
to be in error. 
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nobles of Venice, with whom, as a man of ability, he ever 
lived in confidential intercourse. The wish to devote himself 
to painting having been conceived by Sebastiano while he 
was still young, he acquired the first principles of his art 
from Giovan-Bellini, then an old man ; but when Giorgione 
da Castel Franco brought into Venice the newer manner, 
with its superior harmony and increased vividness of colour- 
ing, Sebastiano left Bellini to place himself with Giorgione. 

With the last-named artist, Sebastiano remained so long 
that he acquired his manner to a considerable degree. He 
executed numerous portraits from the life in Venice, which 
were reputed to be excellent likenesses ; among others, that 
of the Frenchman Verdelotto, an accomplished musician, 
who was then chapel-master (Maestro di Capella) in San 
Marco, and in the same picture Sebastiano painted the por- 
trait of the singer Uberto, the associate of Verdelotto. 
This work was brought to Florence by Verdelotto, when the 
latter repaired to that city as Maestro di Capella at San 
Giovanni. It is now in the possession of the sculptor, 
Francesco Sangallo. About the same time, Sebastiano painted 
a picture in the Church of San Giovanni Grisostomo at 
Venice, with figures which have so much of the manner of 
Giorgione, that they have sometimes been taken by persons 
who have not much acquaintance with matters of art, to be 
by the hand of Giorgione himself. The work is a very 
beautiful one, and has a manner of colouring which secures 
great relief to the picture.* 

By this work the reputation of the artist was much ex 
tended, and Agostino Chigi, a very rich merchant of Siena, 
who had frequent communications with Venice, hearing him 
much extolled in Rome, made efforts to attract him thither, 
the abilities of Sebastiano in playing on the lute being 
equally pleasing to Agostino with his acquirements as a 
painter; and the latter was furthermore incited by the 
agreeable conversation of Sebastiano, which was also much 
commended. No great labour was required to lead Sebas- 


* This picture, which represents the Madonna with St. Chrysostom and 
other saints, is on the High Altar of the above named-church, It was re- 
stored some years since by Bernardino Corniani degli Algarotti. ‘here are 
works of this master in the Church of San Bartolommeo at Venice. These 
also have been re-touched.— Venetian Edition of Vasari. 
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tiano to Rome; nay, knowing how helpful and favourable 
that city, as the common country of all distinguished men, 
had ever proved herself towards such, he went thither more 
than willingly. Having arrived in Rome accordingly, 
Agostino set him instantly to work, and the first thing which 
he did was to paint the small arches above the Loggia, which 
looks into the garden ot Agostino’s palace in the Trastevere, 
where the whole of the vaulting had been decorated by 
Baldassare of Siena. In these arches, Sebastiano painted 
many poesies,* or fanciful subjects, in the manner which he 
had brought with him from Venice, and which were very 
different from the works usually produced in Rome by the 
distinguished painters of that time. 

After this work, Raffaello having executed a story of 
Galatea in that place, Agostino desired that Sebastiano 
should paint a Polyphemus in fresco beside it ;{ and here, 
impelled by a spirit of rivalry with Baldassare of Siena, and 
afterwards with Raphael, he did his very utmost to distin- 
guish himself. He likewise executed certain works in oil, 
and of these, seeing that he had obtained from Giorgione a 
certain mode of colouring which was tolerably soft, much 
account was made at Rome. While Sebastiano was thus 
producing these pictures in Rome, Raffaello da Urbino had 
risen into great credit as a painter, and his friends and 
adherents maintained that his works were more strictly in 
accordance with the rules of art than those of Michael 
Agnolo, affirming that they were graceful in colouring, of 
beautiful invention, admirable in expression, and of charac- 
teristic design; while those of Michael Agnolo, it was 
averred, had none of these qualities with the exception of 
the design. For these reasons, Raphael was judged by those 
who thus opined, to be fully equal, if not superior, to 
Michelagnolo in painting generally, and was considered by 
the same to be decidedly superior to him as regarded 
colouring in particular. These ideas, promulgated by many 


* As our author calls every work having an historical character, a story, 
so he calls those taken from the poets or works of pure fancy, a poesy:— 
Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 

| The Polyphemus of Fra Sebastiano has perished, and another has 
been fabricated in its place by some painter who was but “one of a 
dozen.’— Bottari. 
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artists, were very widely diffused, and found favour among 
those who preferred the grace of Raphael to the profundity 
of Michelagnolo, and who showed themselves on many oc- 
casions to be more favourable to Raphael in their judgment, 
than to Buonarroti. 

But not so Sebastiano, he was not among the followers of 
these extreme opinions ; possessing an exquisite judgment, 
he fully and exactly appreciated the value of both these 
masters; the mind of Buonarroti was thereby disposed 
towards him, and being greatly pleased with the grace and 
beauty of his colouring, he took him into his protection, 
thinking also that by assisting Sebastiano in design, he 
might succeed without doing anything himself, in confound- 
ing those who held the above-described opinions, while he, 
under the shadow of a third person, might appear as judge 
between the two, Raphael or Sebastiano, deciding which of 
them was the best.* 

Things being at this point, and the works of Sebastianc 
having been exalted to great, or rather, infinite reputation by 
the praises lavished on them by Michelagnolo, to say nothing 
of the fact that they were in themselves beautiful and com- 
mendable, there was a certain Messer, I know not who, 
from Viterbo, who stood in high favour with the Pope, and 
who commissioned Sebastiano to paint a Dead Christ, with 
Our Lady weeping over him, for a certain chapel which he 
had caused to be erected in the Church of San Francesco at 
Viterbo ; but although the work was finished with infinite 
care and zeal by Sebastiano, who executed a twilighi 
Landscape therein, yet the invention was Michelagnolo’s 
and the cartoon was prepared by his hand. + ‘The picture 


* Of the many opinions expressed by various authorities respecting this 
passage, we can make but slighit mention here. Some ask if it be probable 
that Michael Angelo would resort to the plan here alluded to for the pur- 
pose described, others descant on the increase of glory which results to 
Raphael from the confession of inferiority implied by the admission that the 
union of two artists was required to produce works that should equal 
those by his hand ; and others again, proceed to question the truth of the 
motive here assigned by Vasari as that by which his master was actuated, 
even while they admit that the proceeding attributed to him may be authen- 
ticated. 

* There is a picture on this subject painted in oil by Sebastiano del 
Piombo, after the design of Michael Angelo, in the Bridgewater Collection, 
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was esteemed a truly beautiful one by all who beheld it, 
and acquired a great increase of reputation for Sebastiano, 
confirming the opinions of those by whom he was favoured ;* 
then the Florentine merchant, Pier Francesco Borgherini, 
having obtained possession of a chapel in San Pietro-in- 
Montorio, on the right of the entrance into that church, 
commissioned Sebastiano to paint the same ; induced thereto 
by the favour shown to Sebastiano by Michelagnolo, and 
thinking moreover that the latter would himself execute the 
drawing of the whole work, which, as the matter happened, 
was in fact the truth. 

Having commenced the paintings, accordingly, Sebastiano 
set hand to the work with such perfect goodwill, and completed 
it with so much care and study, that it is indeed a most 
beautiful picture ; and as, from the small design prepared 
by Michelagnolo, Sebastiano made several others of larger 
size for his own convenience, one among them, very beauti- 
fully executed by his hand, is now to be found in our book, 
Sebastiano was convinced that he had discovered the true 
method of painting in oil on the wall, he therefore covered 
the plaster of the chapel in San Pietro-in-Montorio with a 
preparation for the intonaco, which appeared to him to be 
properly suited for that purpose, and on this he executed the 
part whereon is the representation of Christ scourged at the 
Column, entirely in oilt Nor will I conccal, that many 
believe Michelagnolo to have made, not the small design for 
this work only, but even the outline of that figure of Christ 
scourged at the Column, seeing that there is a great difference 
in the degree of excellence to be perceived in the figure here 
in question, and that of all the others. But had Sebastiano 
never executed any work excepting this one he would have 


but it has unhappily suffered greatly. The work, which was obtained from 
the Orleans Gallery, has been engraved by De Launay, 

* Waagen maintains that in the Holy Family by Sebastiano, now in the 
collettion of the Baring family, the spirit of Michael Angelo is equally 
manifest, and the same, according to this authority, may be affirmed of the 
Holy Family in Lord Radnor’s Collection, as well as in the large picture 
of the Visitation in the Louvre, which last bears the inscription, Sebastianus 
Venetus fuciebat, Rome, MDXXXI. 

t he Flagellation has much darkened ; experience has indeed proved 
that oil painting on the wall does not retain its beauty, whatever may be 
the precautions used to secure it.—Botturi, 
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well deserved eternal fame for this alone ; the heads are 
admirably well done, many of the hands and feet are most 
beautiful, and although his manner was a little hard, an 
effect of the great pains which he took in the copying of the 
objects depicted, he may nevertheless be justly enumerated 
among the good and praiseworthy artists of his time. 

Above this story Sebastiano painted two Prophets in 
fresco, with a Transfiguration in the vaulted ceiling, and 
there are besides two Saints standing one on each side of 
the lowermost picture, San Piero, and San Francesco 
namely, which are figures of great force and animation.* It 
is true that Sebstiano laboured for six years over this small 
undertaking, but when works are well executed, one ought 
not to inquire whether they have been finished more or less 
expeditiously, although there is no doubt that he who executes 
his works rapidly, and yet completes them well, does merit to 
be the more highly extolled ; still, if, when the work does not 
give satisfaction, the painter seeks to excuse himself by alleging 
the rapidity of the execution, this allegation is so far from pre- 
senting an excuse for the defect, that it is, on the contrary, & 
further accusation against himself, unless indeed he has been 
compelled to such haste. But when this work of Sebastia- 
no's was uncovered, it was found to be a good one; where- 
fore, although he had toiled wearily over it, yet, as he had 
done well, the evil tongues were silenced, and there were few 
who presumed to censure him. 

When, some time afterwards, Raphael painted for the 
Cardinal de’ Medici that picture which was to be sent into 
France, but which after the death of the master was placed 
on the high altar of San Pietro in Montorio, the Transfigu- 
ration namely, Sebastiano executed one at the same time and 
of the same size, almost as in rivalry of Raphael, the subject 
being a Resurrection of Lazarus, after he had been in the grave 
four days. This also was painted with the most earnest care, 
under the direction, and in some parts with the design, of 
Michael Angelo. ‘These pictures being finished, were pub- 
licly displayed together in the Hall of the Consistory ; they 
were both very highly extolled, and, although the works of 
Raphael had no equal for their extraordinary grace and 

* The Transfiguration has maintained itself better. Here also the bold 
manner of Michael Angelo is clearly apparent.—Bc%ari. 
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beauty, the labours of Sebastiano, nevertheless, found 
honourable acknowledgment and were commended by all. 
One of these pictures* was sent by the Cardinal de’ Medici 
to his episcopal residence at Narbonne in France,j the other 
was placed in the Chancery, where it remained until it had 
received the frame prepared for it by Giovanni Barile,i 
when it was taken to San Pietro in Montorio. Having per- 
formed good service by this work in the estimation of the 
Cardinal, Sebastiano was much favoured and very liberally 
rewarded during the pontificate of the same.$ 

No long time afterwards, and when, Raphael having died, 
the first place in painting was universally accorded to Sebas- 
tiano, in consequence of the favour which the latter received 
from Michelagnolo, Giulio Romano, Giovan Francesco of 
Florence, Perino del Vaga, Polidoro Maturino, Baldassare ot 
Siena, and the rest were compelled to give way ;|] where- 
fore Agostino Chigi, who had caused his chapel and tomb in 
Santa Maria del Popolo to be constructed under the direc- 
tion of Raphael, agreed with Sebastiano that the latter should 
execute the whole of the painting, and he having erected his 
enclosure accordingly, the chapel remained thus concealed 
without ever being seen by any one, until the year 1554, at 
which time Luigi the son of Agostino, resolved that although 
his father had not been permitted to see that work finished, 
yet he would himself behold the completion thereof. He, 
therefore, commissioned Francesco Salviati to paint the 
Altar-piece and the chapel, when the last-mentioned artist 
brought the work in a short time to that perfection which 
would never have been given to it by the tardiness and irre- 
solution of Sebastiano, who, so far as can be ascertained, had 
done but little thereto, although he had received from the 
liberality of Agostino and his heirs a much larger sum than 
would have been due to him even had he completed the 
whole. But this was what Sebastiano did not do, whether 
because he had become weary of the labours of art, or 


* That of Sebastiano namely. 

+ The manner in which this picture finally became incorporated with 
our own “ National Galley” is too well known to need repetition here, 

| A celebrated Sicnese carver in wood, mentioned in the Life of Raphacl. 

$ The Cardinal Giulio dé” Medici was afterwards Pope Clement VII. 

| Lanzi remarks that he knows not what to think of a fact that, if true, 
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because he was too busily occupied with the interests and. 
pleasures of the world.* In the same manner he treated 
Messer Filippo of Siena, Clerk of the Chamber, for whom he 
commenced a story in oil on the wall, above the high altar 
of the church of Santa Maria della Pace in Rome, and never 
finished it at all, insomuch that the monks, when they had 
fallen quite into despair respecting it, were compelled to 
remove the scaffolding, which they found to encumber their 
church and impede the services, having no further resource 
but that of taking patience, and permitting the part to re- 
main covered with a cloth, as it continued to be during all the 
remainder of Sebastiano’s life, but when he was dead, and the 
monks uncovered the picture so that what he had done could 
be seen, the portion that had been accomplished was acknow- 
ledged to be an exceedingly beautiful work.} There are many 
female heads for example, in that painting (which shows Our 
Lady visiting Sant’ Elizabetta) that are singularly pleasing 
and display the most attractive grace, but here also there is 
evidence that this man performed all that he did with infinite 
difficulty and most laborious pains-taking, and that no part 
of his work was effected with that facility with which 
Nature and study will sometimes reward those who delight 
in their vocation and are perpetually occupied therewith. 

A proof of what is here affirmed may be found in this 
same church of the Pace, and in the chapel of Agostino Chigi, 
where Raphael had painted the Sybils and the Prophets ; 
for Sebastiano, in the hope of surpassing Raphael, undertook 
to paint something of his own in the niches beneath these 
sybils and prophets, proposing to execute his work on the 
stone, and covering it to that end with peperigno, the inter- 
stices being filled in with stucco under the action of fire, but 
he spent so much time in consideration of the matter that he 


does Michael Angelo so little credit, but which yet he dares not disbelieve, 
in the fear of doing wrong to Vasari. 

* And this man,” remarks a compatriot of our author, ‘this man, 
with his slowness of intellect, his idle and self-indulgent disposition, this 
man was the lance with which Michael Angelo intended to lift the 
Urbinese from his saddle !’ 

+ Ofthe works which Vasari reports Fra Sebastiano to have commenced 
in the Church of the Pace, no trace now remains. — Bottari. 
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left the work after all in a state of preparation only, seeing 
that when it had been ten years in that condition Sebastiano 
died. 

It is true that there was no difficulty in obtaining some 
portrait taken from the life from Sebastiano : this he did with 
tolerable ease and promptitude, but with anything apper- 
taining to stories or other figures, it was altogether the 
reverse. Nay, to tell the truth, portrait painting was the 
proper vocation of Sebastiano; and of this we have some 
evidence in the likeness of Marcantonio Colonna, which is s0 
well done that it seems to be alive, as well as ‘in those of 
Ferdinando, Marquis of Pescara, and of the Signora Vittoria 
Colonna,* which are most beautiful. ‘This master likewise 
took the portrait of Pope Adrian VI., when he first arrived 
in Rome, as he did also that of the Cardinal Hinchfort. This 
prelate afterwards desired that Sebastiano should paint a 
chapel for him in the church of Santa Maria dell’ Anima in 
Rome, but the artist put him off ‘ from to-day to to-morrow,” 
in such a manner that the Cardinal at length caused his 
chapel to be painted by the Flemish painter Michele,t his 
compatriot, who there depicted stories in fresco from the life 
of Santa Barbara, imitating our Italian manner exceedingly 
well. He painted the portrait of the above-named Cardinal 
also in this work. 

But to return to Sebastiano : he also painted the likeness 
of the Signor Federigo da Bozzolo, with that of some captain, 
I know not whom, wearing armour: this last is in the 
possession of Giulio de’ Nobili in Florence ; and in the house 
of Luca Torrigiani, there is a Woman in the Roman habit, by 
the hand of this artist. Giovanni Battista Cavalcanti has 
also a head painted by him, but this is not entirely finished ; 
Sebastiano furthermore executed a picture of Our Lady, 
covering the Divine Child with a veil, an admirable work, 
now in the Guardaroba of the. Cardinal Farnese. Our 
artist also sketched, but did not finish, a very fine picture of 
San Michele, standing over the prostrate form of the Devil, 
a figure of colossal proportions, and this was intended for the 


* The portrait of Victoria Colonna was engraved by Holler. 
* Michael Cocceis, or Coxis, of Mechlin. His works in this Chapei have 
suffered greutly.— Bottari, 
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King of France, who had previously received a picture by the 
hand of the same artist.* 

When Giulio Cardinal de’ Medici was created supreme 
Pontiff, and took the name of Clement VII. he caused 
Sebastiano to understand, by means of the Bishop of Vasonù, 
that the time was come when his Holiness could be of servige 
to him, a cireumstance of which he (Sebastiano) should not 
fail to have proof when the occasion might present itself. 
Sebastiano meanwhile, being excellent at the taking of 
portraits as we have said, painted many from the life while 
he was entertaining the hope thus awakened, and among 
others was that of Pope Clement himself, who did not 
then wear his beard ; of this portrait Sebastiano made a 
replica, the original being for the Bishop of Vasona: the 
repetition, which was of larger size, a half-length figure 
seated, is now in the possession of Sebastiano’s family. He 
likewise portrayed the Florentine Anton Francesco degli 
Albizzi, who was then in Rome for certain of his affairs ; a 
work of such merit that it does not seem to be painted but 
living : wherefore Anton Francesco, esteeming it as he might 
have done some precious jewel, despatched it to his home in 
Florence. The head and hands of this portrait are indeed a 
sort of miracle, to say nothing of the admirable manner in 
which the artist has depicted the velvets, linings, satins, and 
other portions of the picture. Sebastiano did certainly 
surpass all others in the painting of portraits ; in that branch 
of art no one has ever equalled the delicacy and excellence 
of his work, and all Florence was amazed at this portrait of 
Anton Francesco. 

About the same time our artist painted the likeness of 
Messer Pietro Aretino, and this also he executed in such a 
manner, that, not to mention the resemblance, which is never- 
theless most exact, the picture is wonderful, if it were only 
for the difference which the painter has made so clearly 


* There is now in the Louvre no other work by Sebastiano than the 
Visitation and the portrait of the sculptor Baccio Bandinelli. 

In the Museo Borbonico at Naples there is a portrait called that of 
Pope Alexander VI., but since that Pontiff died long before the period ot 
Sebastiano’s artistic activity, it has been conjectured, and with reasons of 
some weight, the grounds for which cannot be given here, that this is the 
portrait now in question, and should be called Clement VII. 


F2 
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obvious in the various kinds of blacks, not less than five or 
six, to be seen therein; velvet, satin, silk of Mantua, damask, 
and cloth namely all black, with a very black beard, finely 
distinguished on this sable clothing, and all so well executed 
that life itself could scarcely be more life-like. In the hand 
this portrait holds a branch of laurel with a scroll, whereon 
there is written the name of Clement VII. ; two masks 
lie before him, one beautiful, to intimate Virtue, the other 
hideous to represent Vice. This picture was presented by 
Messer Pietro to his native city, and the people of Arezzo 
have placed it in the public hall of their council,* thus doing 
honour to the memory of their ingenious fellow citizen, and 
receiving no less from his fame.t At a later period Sebastiano 
painted the likeness of Andrea Doriaj which was also an 
admirable work, with the head of the Florentine Baccio 
° Valori; a painting the beauty and excellence of which it 
would not be possible adequately to describe. 

Now it happened about this time, that Mariano Fetti 
Frate del Piombo $ died, and Sebastiano, remembering the 
promises made to him by the above-named Bishop of Vasona, 
master of the household to his Holiness, made interest to 
obtain the office of the seal, thus vacated; wherefore, 
although that office was in like manner sought by Giovanni 
da Udine, who had also been in the service of the Pope în 
minoribus, and was still serving him, yet the Pontiff, moved 
by the prayers of the Bishop, and also by his conviction that 
‘the abilities of Sebastiano merited that favour, bestowed the 
desired office on Sebastiano, but commanded that he should 
pay three hundred scudi per annum out of the same, asa 
pension to Giovanni da Udine. 

Thereupon Sebastiano assumed the habit of a monk: when 
it soon appeared as if he felt his very soul changed thereby, 
for perceiving that he had now the means of satisfying his 
desires without stroke of pencil, he gave himself up to his 
repose, and indemnified himself, by the enjoyments which his 
income supplied, for all the painful nights and laborious days 


* It is still in the public Palace of Arezzo. 
n * There is a portrait of Pietro Aretino by Sebastiano, in the Gallery of 
erlin. 
{ Now in the Doria Gallery at Rome. 
$ Mentioned in the Life of Fra Bartolommeo. See vol, ii, p. 454. 
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which he had previously spent: or if on any occasion he felt 
obliged to execute a painting, he went to his work with such 
manifest reluctance that he might have been supposed to be 
rather going to his death. And from this we may perceive 
how poorly we are conducted by our own wisdom and by 
human prudence, for how frequently, nay, rather most 
commonly, do we covet that which we should least seek and 
do least require: supposing, as the Tuscan proverb goes, that 
we are about to cross ourselves with the finger, we plunge it 
into the eye instead. It is the common belief, for example, 
that by rewards and honours the minds of mortals are 
stimulated to increased exertion in the study of those arts 
which they perceive to be well remunerated, and that, on 
the contrary, the perception that they who have the power 
to reward exertion, neglect and disregard those who distin- 
guish themselves thereby, has the effect of causing such 
men to become discouraged and to abandon their vocation. 
Thinking thus, both ancients and moderns have ever censured, 
with all the force of expression which they can find, such 
princes as have failed to protect talents of all kinds, and 
have withheld from those who labour conscientiously the 
honours and rewards which are so justly their due. But 
although this rule does, for the most part, hold good, we 
have nevertheless occasion sometimes to remark that the. 
liberality of just and magnanimous princes has, in certain 
instances, produced a contrary effect, seeing that there are 
many who are more disposed to contribute to the advantage 
and utility of the world, while in depressed and moderate 
condition, than when exalted to greatness and possessing 
an abundance of all things. And here we have a case in 
point. The magnificence and liberality of Clement VII., 
by too largely rewarding Sebastiano, who had previously 
served him as an excellent painter, was a temptation to that 
master, from the careful and pains-taking artist that he had 
been, to become most idle and negligent ; and whereas while 
the struggle between himself and Raphael da Urbino con- 
tinued, and Sebastiano lived in a poor condition, he was 
labouring continually, he had no sooner obtained what 
sufficed to his wants, than he passed his time in a totally 
different manner. 

But be this as it may, and leaving to the judgment of 
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prudent princes to consider how, when, towards whom, in 
what manner, by what rule, and in what measure, they are 
to exercise their liberality in the case of artists and other 
men of distinction, I return to Sebastiano, and say that he 
executed with much delay (for he had then been made Frate 
del Piombo), a commission which he had received from the 
Patriarch of Aquileia ; the subject of the work being Our 
Saviour Christ, a half-length figure painted on stone. This 
picture was much commended, more particularly for the 
head and hands, parts in which Sebastiano was indeed truly 
excellent. No long time after this, the niece of the Pope, 
who afterwards became and still is Queen of France, * ar- 
rived in Rome, when Fra Sebastiano began to paint her por- 
trait, but never having completed the same, the unfinished 
work has remained in the Guardaroba of the Pontiff. 

About the same time, the Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici 
fell in love witb the Signora Giulia Gonzaga, who then 
dwelt at Fondi; the said Cardinal therefore sent Sebastiano 
with four swift horses to that place, for the purpose of 
taking her portrait, and in about a month, the artist com- 
pleted the likeness, when, what with the celestial beauties of 
that lady, and what with the able hand of so accomplished 
a master, the picture proved to be a most divine one.t 
Having brought his work to Rome, he received a rich re- 
ward from the Cardinal, who acknowledged, as was the 
case, that this portrait greatly surpassed all that Sebastiano 
had ever before accomplished. The work was afterwards 
presented to Francis, king of France, who placed it in his 
palace of Fontainebleau. 

This painter having discovered a new method of painting 
on stone, very greatly pleased the people thereby, since it 
appeared that by this means pictures might be rendered 
eternal, seeing that neither fire nor the worm could injure 
them. Thereupon Sebastiano began to execute various 
works in this manner, surrounding them with ornaments 
made of other stones, varied in colour, and which being 
polished formed a most beautiful decoration to the same. It 


* Catherine de’ Medici, wife of Henry II. 

t The portrait called that of Giulia Gonzaga in our National Gallery is 
supposed, but not admitted by all authorities, to be the work here in 
question, 4 
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is true that when they were finished, these paintings, both 
on account of their own weight and that of their decorations, 
were incapable of being moved, but with the utmost pains 
and difficult. Yet, many persons, attracted by the novelty 
of the work and the beauty of the art, gave earnest-money 
to the painter, to the end that he might execute such for 
them ; but Sebastiano, who found more pleasure in talking 
of these pictures than in making them, put off and delayed 
all these things from day to day. He did, nevertheless, 
complete a Dead Christ, with the Madonna in stone, for 
Don Ferrante Gonzaga, by whom it was sent into Spain. * 
This work had a frame or ornament, also in stone ; it was 
considered to be an exceedingly beautiful one, and Sebastiano 
was paid five hundred scudi for the same by Messer Niccolò 
da Cortona, agent in Rome for the Cardinal of Mantua. 
There was one thing wherein Sebastiano merited con- 
siderable praise, for whereas Domenico, his compatriot, who 
was the first to attempt painting in oil on stone, could never 
find the means of preventing the works which he executed 
in that manner from becoming black and looking prematurely 
faded, nor could Andrea dal Castagno, Antonio, and Piero 
del Pollaiuolo, or any other of the masters who followed 
him succeed better in that quest, yet Sebastiano discovered 
the desired method effectually,* and the figure of Christ 
scourged at the Column, which hc executed for the Church 
of San Pietro-in-Montorio, has never changed as yet, but 
retains its freshness and animation unimpaired as on the 
first day.+ Sebastiano used very great and many pre- 
‘eautions in his preparations for these works,j forming his 
intonaco with mastic and pitch from the pine, all mixed 
carefully over the fire, and laid on the wall, where it was 
laid smoothly with a trowel, and covered with a surface ot 
plaster, brought glowing from the fire. By this process his 
works have been enabled to resist the effects of damp and 
escape all evil consequences from humidity, insomuch that 
they preserve their colours admirably well and without 


* There isa picture on stone by this master in the Berlin Gallery, which 
1s in excellent preservation ; it represents Our Saviour on the Cross. 

+ This work had blackened considerably in Bottari’s time (1798). 

+ In the Spedale de’ Sacerdoti (Hospital of the Priests), in Prilermo, 
there is a Pieta on stone by Sebastiano, which isin very good preservation 
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suffering any change. With the same mixture, Sebastiano 
worked on peperigno marbles of different kinds, vari-coloured 
stones, porphyries, and other very hard surfaces, paintings 
which may without doubt be expected to endure for a vast 
period of time. He has besides hereby taught us how we 
may paint on silver, copper, brass, and other metals. 

"This man had so much pleasure in gossipping and gabbling 
that he would waste whole days therein, or if at length he 
proceeded to his work, it was easy to perceive that he was 
subjecting himself to infinite suffering, and this may perhaps 
have been one cause of an opinion which he held, which was 
that his works could not be adequately paid for, whatever 
the price he received for them. For the Cardinal of Ara- 
gona Sebastiano painted a picture, wherein he depieted an 
exceedingly beautiful figure of Sant’ Agatha, naked, and 
subjected to the frightful tortures of her martyrdom.* This 
picture, which is indeed a most admirable work, is now in 
the Guadaroba of the Signor Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino;j 
and is in no respect inferior to the many other beautiful 
paintings by the hand of Raffaello da Urbino, of Titian, and 
of other masters, which are in the same place. Sebastiano 
likewise executed a portrait from life of the Signor Piero 
Gonzaga; this was painted in oil on stone, and was a most 
beautiful and admirable likeness, but the artist laboured over 
it for three entire years before he finished it. 

Now in the time of Pope Clement, and when Michel- 
agnolo was in Florence, employed about the new Sacristy of 
San Lorenzo, Giuliano Bugiardini was commissioned to 
execute a painting for Baccio Valori, the work to repre- 
sent the likeness of the Pope, with that of Baccio himself, 
while in another he was to depiet his Holiness, with the 
Archbishop of Capua, this last picture being to be painted for 
Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici. Michelagnolo therefore had re- 
course to Fra Sebastiano, whom he requested to send him from 
Rome the head of the Pontiff painted in oil ; this Sebastiano 
executed, and sent him accordingly, having succeeded in his 


* The reader who may desire to see the details of this martyr’s suffer- 
ings is referred to the Sacred and Legendary Art of Mrs. Jameson, vol. ij. 
p. 229, et seg. 

t Now in the Pitti Palace. This picture was among those taken to 
Paris, but was restored to Italy in 1814, , 
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work to perfection. When Giuliano had used the head for 
that purpose therefore, and had finished his pictures, Michel- 
agnolo, who was a gossip of the said Messer Ottaviano, made 
the latter a present thereof ; and certainly, among the many 
portraits painted by Sebastiano, this is one of the most 
beautiful. It is besides an exceedingly faithful resemblance, 
as may be seen in the house of the heirs of Messer Ottaviano, 
where it now is. This master likewise painted the portrait 
of. Pope Paul, who had been Cardinal Farnese, so soon as 
he was raised to the Pontificate, and commenced that of the 
Duke of Castro, son of his Holiness, but left it unfinished, 
as he did so many of the other works of which he had 
made a beginning. 

Fra Sebastiano had a tolerably good house which he had 
built for himself near the Porta del Popolo at Rome, and 
there he lived in the utmost content, without troubling him- 
self further about painting or working in any way. “It is 
a great fatigue,” he would often remark, “to expose one's self 
in age to the necessity of restraining those ardours which 
artists are induced to excite in themselves by the desire for 
honour, by emulation, and by the love of gain, although this 
might be endured in youth }’ and he would add that it was 
quite as prudent to seek the quiet of life as to consume one's 
days in labour and discomfort, in the hope of leaving a name 
after one's death, seeing that the labours thus endured, with 
the works which were the result of them, would alike come 
to an end at some time, sooner or later, be they what they 
might. And as he would say these things, so also would he 
practise and put them in execution to the utmost of his 
power, seeking the best wines and the most inviting meats 
that could be found for his table, and ever thinking more of 
the enjoyments of life than of art. 

A friend to all distinguished men, Fra Sebastiano fre- 
quently invited Molza* and Messer Gandolfo { to sup with 
him, when he would make them right good cheer. The 
Florentine, Messer Francesco Berni, was also his very inti- 
mate friend, and wrote a poem to him ; whereunto Sebas- 
tiano replied by another, which was not without merit, for, 


* A poet of Modena. ; 
{ This is the Messer Gandolfo Porrini, to whom Casa addressed his 
poem on the name of Giovanni,— Bottari. 
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being a man of varied acquirements, he knew, among other 
things, how to write Tuscan verse in a jesting humour. 
Being reproached by certain persons, who declared it to be 
a shameful thing that he would no longer work, because he 
had sufficient to live on, Fra Sebastiano replied in this 
manner :  Nay, since I have enough to support me, I will 
not work; there are geniuses now in the world who do more 
in two months than I used to do in two years ; I think, 
indeed, that if I live much longer I shall find that every 
thing has been painted which it is possible to paint, and 
since these good people are doing so much, it is upon the 
whole well that there is one who is content to do nothing, to 
the end that they may have all the more to do.” With these 
and other pleasantries, Fra Sebastiano was ever ready to 
reply, always facetious and amusing as he was; a better or 
more agreeable companion than himself, of a truth, there 
never lived. Sebastiano, as we have said, was much beloved 
by Michelagnolo, but it is also true that when that part of 
the chapel whereon is executed the Last Judgment of 
Buonarroti had to be painted, there did arise some anger 
between them; Sebastiano having persuaded the Pope to 
make Michelagnolo execute the work in oil, while the latter 
would do it in no other manner than fresco. But Michel- 
agnolo saying neither yes nor no, the wall was prepared 
after the fashion of Fra Sebastiano, and Buonarroti suffered 
it to remain thus for several months, without doing anything 
to the work. At length, and when pressed on the subject, 
he declared that he would only do it in fresco, “ oil-painting 
being an art only fit for women, or idle and leisurely people 
like Fra Bastiano.” ‘The preparations made by Sebastiano 
were therefore removed, and everything being made ready 
for the painting in fresco, Michelagnolo then set hand to the 
work, but he never forgot the affront which it appeared to 
him that he had received from Fra Sebastiano, and main- 
tained a feeling of hatredagainsthimalmosttothe Frate’s death. 

Being finally brought to a state wherein he would neither 
work nor do any other thing but just attend to his office 
as Frate del Piombo,* and give himself good cheer, Fra 

* The reader who may desire an explanation of the nature of this office, 


will find it in the Life of Fra Bartolommeo, vol. ii. of the present work, p. 
452, note. 
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Sebastiano fell sick of a most violent fever, and being of 
very full habit, the disease attained to such a height that in 
a very few days he resigned his soul to God. Having made 
a will, he commanded that his remains should be carried to 
the tomb without any ceremony of priests or friars, nor 
would he have any expenses incurred for lights, but ordered 
that the amount which would have been thus expended 
should be distributed to the poor, for the love of God: and 
so was it done. Fra Sebastiano was buried in the Church 
of the Popolo, in the month of J une'of the year 1547. 

The death of this master could scarcely be considered a 
great loss to Art, since from the moment that he had 
assumed the habit of a monk, he might very justly have 
been accounted among the departed. It is true that his 
pleasant qualities în conversation did cause many of his 
friends to lament his death, and indeed, many artists also. 
Young men, in some considerable number, resorted to Se- 
bastiano at divers times, for the purpose of studying their 
art, but they rarely made any great profit. since from his 
example, they could learn little beside the art of good living. 
But from this remark we must except Tommaso Laurati,* 
a Sicilian, who, besides many other works, has executed in 
Bologna an exceedingly graceful picture of Venus, embracing 
and kissing her son Cupid. This work is in the house of 
Messer Francesco Bolognetti. He has likewise painted the 
portrait of the Signor Bernardino Savelli, which is highly 
commended; with other pictures, of which there is no need to 
make further mention. 


'THE FLORENTINE PAINTER, PERINO DEL VAGA. 
[sorn 1500—p1ED 1547.] 


Very great, without doubt, is the value of art, which, far 
from having regard to the favours of fortune, the possession 
of power, or the nobility of blood, is much more frequently 
found to bless, to sustain, nay, rather to exalt above the 
earth, some child of poverty, than one cradled amidst the 
luxuries of wealth. And this is so decreed by Heaven for 


* The name of this artist was Laureti. The beautiful fountain on the 
Piazza of Bologna is after his design. 
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the purpose of teaching us how effectual is the influence of 
the stars and constellations, distributing as they do, to one 
more, to another less, of the celestial favours; for these 
influences are, for the most part, the cause wherefore some 
of us are born with dispositions more or less energetic or 
slothful, more or less weak or powerful, impetuous or gentile, 
fortunate or unfortunate, gifted with genius or destitute of 
ability ; and he who shall in any manner doubt the truth of 
this doctrine, will find himself undeceived by the life of the 
excellent and very ingenious painter, Perino* del Vaga.t 
Born of indigent parents and abandoned by his kindred in 
his earliest youth, Perino was guided and governed by art 
alone—art, which he always acknowledged as his true 
mother, and ever honoured as such. With so much zeal 
accordingly did he devote himself to the study of painting, 
and such was the success of his unremitting endeavours 
to attain perfection, that he became capable of executing 
those most admirable and justly renowned works, by which 
in his day the glory of Genoa and the fame of the Prince 
Doria were so largely increased.i Safely, and without 
hesitation may we believe therefore, that by Heaven alone are 
men of a condition so lowly conducted from the infinite 
depression in which they were born, to the summit of great- 
ness whither they are seen to ascend, when, by the works 
they produce, and by the persistence of their endeavours in 
the vocation they have chosen, these men prove themselves to 
be true and earnest followers of knowledge. It was thus 
and with no inferior degree of zeal and truthfulness that 
Perino del Vaga, while in his youth, pursued, as he had 
adopted, the art of design, wherein he attained the highest 
distinction, and gave early evidence of the grace and perfec- 
tion of manner which he afterwards acquired. This artist 
moreover, not only equalled the ancients in stucco-work, but 


* Pietro that is to say; Perino or Pierino being the diminutive of 
Piero, the Florentine form of Pietro. 

* The reproaches with which our good Giorgio has been assailed for 
this his dictum, by more than one of his compatriots, shall suffice, if you 
so please, O reader, for his castigation: you and I will e’en content 
ourselves with taking leave to dissent from his opinion. 

È Vasari here alludes to the works executed in the beautiful Palace of 
the Doria family, outside the gate of San Tommaso, and of which he speaks 
at greater length in a subsequent page. 
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proved himself to possess every advantage exhibited by the 
best modern artists in the whole domain of painting ; nay, ail 
that can be desired from human genius, or from him who 
shall aspire to make manifest, by the beauty of colouring and 
the attraction of ornament, the difficulties, the excellence, 
and the grace which exist in the regions of that art ; all, I 
say, were combined in Perino. 

But let us speak more particularly concerning the origin 
of this artist. In the city of Florence there lived a man 
called Giovanni Buonaccorso,. who distinguished himself 
greatly in the wars of Charles VIII, king of France. 
Youthful, courageous, and liberal, Giovanni dissipated his 
patrimony in gaming and in the duties of the field, until he 
had spent all that he possessed in the service of that prince 
wherein he finally lost his life also.* To this man was born 
a son whom he named Piero, and whose mother having died 
of the plague when he was but two months old, he was 
suckled by a goat, and brought up in the utmost poverty at 
a farm-house, while his father, having departed to Bologna, 
there took a second wife. This woman, who had lost her 
previous husband and her children in the plague, completed, 
with her pest-infected milk, the nursing of the,.infant Piero, 
whom they called Pierino by way of nom de caresse, as is for 
the most part the custom with respect to little children, and 
this name he retained ever afterwards.f 

Being taken to Florence by his father, the little Piero was 
there left with certain kinsfolk of Giovanni, while the latter 
returned to France, but these relations, either not having the 
will to encumber themselves with the charge left to them, or 
not possessing the means to support the child and have him. 
taught some ingenious occupation, apprenticed him to the 
apothecary of the Pinadoro,} to the intent that the boy should 
acquire his vocation ; but Piero found no pleasure therein, 


* Charles VIII. died in 1498, and as Perino was not born until the year 
1500, his father could not have lost his life under Charles, whom he may 
nevertheless have served, probably during the expedition to Naples ìîn 


1495. 
4 «Our Pierino,” observes a Florentine annotator, © lived afterwards in 


places where this form of his name is not used, and is consequently better 


known as Perino.” 5 È 
+ So called from the sign of his shop, which was a gilded fir-cone 


(Pina d’oro). 
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and was then taken as shop-00y by the painter Andrea de’ 
Ceri, who was pleased with the appearance and manners of 
the child, and who thought he perceived in him a certain 
something indicative of a lively genius, whence it might be 
hoped that with time some good result would proceed from 
the cultivation of his abilities. 

Andrea was not a distinguished artist ; on the contrary, he 
was an ordinary painter, one of those who stand openly in 
their shops, working at every kind of mechanical operation 
for the public ; he was moreover accustomed to paint a certain 
number of wax lights every year (on the festival of San 
Giovanni namely), which were then, and indeed still are,* sent 
with the other tributes of the city ; for this reason the painter 
was called Andrea de’ Ceri,{ and from that name Perino was 
for some time called Perino de’ Ceri. 

When Andrea had kept the child some years, teaching him 
the first principles of the art in the best manner that he was 
able, he was compelled to seek for him a better master than 
he could himself pretend to be. This happened when the 
boy had attained his eleventh year, and Andrea being on 
terms of strict intimacy with Ridolfo, the son of Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, who, as we shall relate hereafter, was held to 
be a very good and able painter —Andrea I say, placed 
Perino with Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, to the end that by him the 
child might be properly instructed, and might labour under 
his direction, with all the zeal and love that he could command, 
to acquire the needful attainments in the art, towards which 
his genius appeared so strongly:to dispose him. Pursuing 
his studies accordingly, among the many other young people 
whom Ridolfo had in his bottega to learn their calling, Perino 
displayed a degree of care and attention which caused him 
very soon to surpass all the rest. Among others was one 
called Toto del Nunziata, in whom Perino found a spur by 
which he was perpetually impelled to exertion, and who also 
attained in time to a place among the most distinguished 
artists. But Toto left Florence at a subsequent period, with 
certain Florentine merchants and repaired to England, where 
all his works were performed, seeing that he entered the 
service of the king of that country, for whom he executed 


* This practice is now discontinued.—Masselli, 
* Ceri, wax-lights. 
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numerous works; some of these were in architecture, more 
especially the principal palace of that monarch,* by whom 
he was very largely remunerated. 

‘This Toto and Perino, thus labouring in emulation of eack 
other, devoted themselves to their studies with so much zeal 
that no long time had elapsed before they both became 
excellent in their art. Perino, moreover, drawing with 
other young people, Florentines and strangers alike, after the 
cartoon of Michelagnolo, acquired and maintained the first 
place among them all, thereby awakening those expectations 
which the admirable works, afterwards executed by him with 
so much art and excellence, so amply fulfilled. 

Now at that time it happened that the Florentine painter 
Vaga made a visit to his native city of Florence. He was 
no very distinguished artist, and was executing coarse kinds 
of work at Toscanella, in the States of the Church; but he 
was overwhelmed with commissions, and requiring assistance, 
was disposed to take with him from Florence some youth, who 
might supply him with aid in design, wherein he felt himself 
to be wanting, as well as in other matters connected with his 
art; he also desired to find a shop-boy whom he might in like 
manner take with him. Vaga chanced to see Perino drawing 
‘with other young men in the bottega of Ridolfo, and was 
greatly astonished at the extent of that ability by which he 
perceived him to surpass all those around him. Nay, what is 
still more, this Vaga was equally pleased with the aspect and 
manners of Perino, who was a very beautiful youth, courteous, 
modest, and pleasing in his deportment, his whole person, in 
short, corresponding externally with the endowments of his 
mind: Vaga was indeed so greatly charmed with Perino, 
that he inquired at once if he would go with him to Rome, 
declaring moreover, that he would do all that he possibly 
could to secure his advancement in his studies, would confer 
on him all the benefits in his power, and would make such 
conditions with him as he should demand. 

The desire of Perino for the attainment of perfection in 
his art was so powerful, that he no sooner heard the name of 


* Lanzi speaks of this artist as “but little known amongst us (the 
Italians) though considered by the English to be the best of the Italian 
artists who have visited their island during that century.” See ZZistory of 
Painting (English Edition), vol. i. p. 165. 
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Rome mentioned, than he was instantly moved to a great 
degree, but told Vaga that he must speak respecting the 
matter with Andrea de’ Ceri, who had been his aid and 
support to that time, and whom he would, not leave 
without first having obtained his consent.  Ultimately, Vaga 
found means to prevail on Ridolfo, Perino’s master, as well 
as on Andrea de’ Ceri, with whom the youth still had his 
abode, to permit his departure, when the latter, with a 
companion whom Vaga had also engaged, set off with him to 
Toscanella. Here they all began to work, and not only 
completed the undertaking with which Vaga was then oc- 
cupied, but also many others, which he commenced after- 
wards. But the promises, with which Perino had been 
allured into the Roman states, not being fulfilled; the advan- 
tage and profit which Vaga derived from the services of 
Perino, causing him to defer the expected visit to Rome; the 
youth determined to proceed thither alone, whereupon 
Vaga left all his works unfinished, and himself conducted 
the young artist to that city. Arrived in Rome, Perino 
returned, with all his wonted love of art, to his drawing, 
and after having been thus occupied for many weeks, the 
zeal with which he devoted himself thereto seemed daily 
to become more fervid ; but Vaga was anxious to return to 
Toscanella, and therefore made Perino known to many of 
the ordinary painters, recommending him, as one belonging 
to himself, to the kindness and good offices of all the friends 
that he had in Rome, whom he entreated to assist and favour 
the youth in his absence; from this circumstance he was 
ever afterwards called Perino del Vaga. 

Thus left in Rome, and beholding the ancient works in 
sculpture, and the most admirable structure of the buildings, 
now for the most part in ruins, he stood lost in astonishment 
at the power and greatness of those exalted and illustrious 
men by whom such works had been performed, and his love 
of art becoming ever more and more inflamed, he was per- 
petually glowing with the desire of attaining in some manner 
to a certain vicinity with those noble masters, and in his turn 
to win a name for himself as well as do service to the world 
by means of his works, as had been done by the men who 
had awakened so profound a sense of admiration within him, 
as he gazed on their beautiful productions. But while he 
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was thus contemplating the features of these his idols, from 
the deptbs of his infinite lowliness and poverty ; comparing 
the debasement of the last with the elevation of the first, 
and conscious that he had nothing but the force of his will 
to assist him in his purpose of attaining to the eminence 
whereon they shone ; he reflected that there was none to aid 
or minister to him for the support of his life. He was thus 
compelled, if he would possess the means of existence, to 
work, now for this painter and then for another, in any shop 
that might be open to him, precisely in the manner of a 
labourer who delves for his daily hire. But the grief with 
which he reflected on the impediments offered to his studies 
by this mode of life was very bitter, nor could he fail to 
remark, that the progress he made was but small as compared 
with that to which his love of art, his desire for improve- 
ment, and his potent necessities were all alike impelling 
him. 

He therefore resolved to make an equal division of his 
time, giving the one half of the week to working at day- 
work, and reserving the other half for his labours in design ; 
to this second portion he added all the festivals and a great 
part of the nights, stealing time from Time as it were, in the 
hope of one day becoming famous, and for the present pur- 
pose of escaping so far as was possible from dependence on 
others. 

Having carried this determination into practice, Perino 
began to draw in the chapel of Pope Julius, wherein Michel- 
agnolo had depicted the ceiling, but imitating the manner 
and modes of proceeding of Raffaello da Urbino. He then 
proceeded to design the antiquities in marble, and to copy the 
grottesche which he found in the subterranean portions of 
the Roman edifices, being pleased with the originality and 
varied power of invention displayed therein. He acquired 
the methods of working in stucco likewise, earning with 
toilseme labour his scanty crust meanwhile, and enduring 
every extreme of poverty and wretchedness in the hope of 
rendering himself excellent in his vocation. 

Nor did any great length of time elapse before he became 
the best and most accomplished designer of all the many 
who then studied drawing in Rome, seeing that he had a 
more exact knowledge of the muscular development, and 
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was perhaps more profoundly conversant with the difficulties 
presented by the nude form,than many who were at that time 
accounted among the best masters; nay, at length he began 
to be known for what he was, not only to the men of his own 
profession, but to many prelates and nobles also. It chanced 
moreover, that Giulio Romano and Giovan Francesco, called 
Il Fattore, the disciples of Raffaello da Urbino, extolled him 
not a little to their master, inspiring the latter with a wish to 
become acquainted with Perino, and to see his works in 
design, when having done so, he was greatly pleased, and not 
only with his productions but with his character, deport- 
inent, and mode of life, predicting that, among the many 
aspirants to distinetion whom he had known, this would be 
the one who would attain to the highest perfection in art. 

The papal Loggie, the construction of which had been 
commanded by Pope Leo X., had meanwhile been completed 
by Raphael of Urbino, and by the same Pontiff it was 
furthermore commanded that Raphael should cause that 
fabric to be decorated with stucco-work, as well as painted 
and gilded, as it should seem best to his judgment. Giovanni 
da Udine was therefore appointed chief of the work by 
Raphael, for the grottesche and stuccoes that is to say, 
Giovanni being most distinguished, nay, unique in these 
operations, but principally as respected animals, fruits, and 
other minute portions of the work. ‘There had likewise 
been collected from distant parts, as well as chosen from 
among the artists in Rome, a large number of the most able 
masters, insomuch that there was a company of eminent men 
assembled, some working in stucco, some remarkable for the 
execution of grottesche, others for historical representations, 
some for foliage, or festoons, or other matters, but all distin- 
guished for excellence in one department or another. 

As each of the persons thus employed made progress and 
improved, so was he brought forward by the master, and 
obtained increased remuneration ; a mode of proceeding by 
which there was so much emulation awakened among the 
younger artists, that by means of this work many of them 
were brought to a high degree of perfection, and afterwards 
became truly excellent in their various departments. Im this 
company Perino, among others, was consigned by Raphael to 
Giovanni da Udine, for the purpose of painting stories and 
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grottesche, being given to understand at the same time, that 
accordingly as he should acquit himself so would he be em- 
ployed by Giovanni. Incited by emulation therefore, and 
working to give proof of what he could do, many months 
had not elapsed before Perino was accounted the first among 
all who were there employed, whether for design or colouring; 
the best in short, the most graceful in manner, and most 
delicate in finish, executing both figures and grottesche with 
more facility and animation than any other artist. And that 
this was indeed the fact is amply proved in the stories, 
festoons, and grottesche by his hand, which appear in this 
work, and which not only surpass all the rest, but are more- 
over much more faithful to the designs and sketches whieh 
were prepared for them by Raphael.* ‘This may be clearly 
seen from a certain portion of the stories which are on the 
centre of the vaulting in that Loggia wherein are depicted the 
Hebrews crossing the river Jordan with the Ark of the 
Covenant, as also in that picture wherein the Jews are seen 
to be compassing about the walls of Jericho, those walls being 
in the very act of falling as they proceed, and in the repre- 
sentations which follow, one of which exhibits Joshua, when, 
in conflict with the Amorites, he commands the sun to stand 
still. 

The best figures among those painted to imitate bronze in 
the basement, are in like manner by Perino, that of Abraham 
about to sacrifice his son Isaac for example, Jacob wrestling 
with the Angel, Joseph receiving his Brethren, the Fire which 
descends from heaven to consume the sons of Levi, and many 
others which I do not further enumerate, because their number 
is too great, and also because they are readily to be distin- 
guished from the rest without this enumeration. Near the 
entrance of the loggia likewise, and where the stories from. 
the New Testament are depicted, Perino executed the Birth 
of our Lord, with his Baptism and the Last Supper, all 
which are exceedingly beautiful,j as are also the paintings 


* These grottesche and works in stucco have been engraved in part by 
Pietro Santi Bartoli.— Bottari. 

+ Bottari remarks that this passage proves the opinion entertained of 
Raphael’s having himself painted this part of the Loggia to be false, and 
adds that his not having done so may also be perceived by the manner, 
which is not that of Raphael. 
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beneath the windows, which are coloured to represent bronze, 
and which are the best stories of that kind in the whole 
work.* Perino’s productions in this Loggia are in effect of 
such excellence, that they cause amazement in all who behold 
them, and not the paintings only, but the many works in 
stucco also which were there executed by his hand. ‘The 
colouring of his works, moreover, is much more pleasing and 
more highly finished than that of any one among the other 
artists. 

These labours caused Perino to be extolled beyond all 
belief, but the praises he heard lavished on him did not set 
him to sleep ; on the contrary, as ability commended will 
ever increase, they served to stimulate his exertions, and 
incite him to still more zealous study, inspiring him mean- 
while with the firm conviction that if he continued his 
endeavours he should one day find himself in possession of 
those honours and advantages of which he daily beheld 
Raphael and Michelagnolo to be in the full enjoyment. 
He laboured all the more readily also, because he perceived 
that he was held in much account by Giovanni da Udine 
and by Raphael, who very frequently employed him in 
works of importance. Towards Raphael he ever displayed 
the most perfect respect, and obedience the most unbounded, 
conducting himself as respected the master in such a manner 
that he was beloved by Raphael as a son. 

Now at that time the ceiling of the Hall of the Pontiffs,t 
whence you pass by the Loggie into the apartments of Pope 
Alexander VI., which had previously been adorned with 
paintings by Pinturicchio, was about to be painted by com- 
mand of Pope Leo, and that commission was executed by 
Giovanni da Udine, and by Perino, who completed the works 
in stucco, with all the animals, grottesche, and ornaments of 
various kinds, there depicted, in company, as they did the 
beautiful and varied inventions exhibited inthe compartments, 
which they had divided into spaces of a circular and oval 
form. And herein they delineated the seven planets of 
heaven, drawn by their appropriate animals ;t Jupiter by his 


* These chiari-scuri are entirely spoiled.—Bottari 
+ Now called the Hall of the Borgia Apartment. It is that beneath 
the Hall of Constantine namely.—Zbid. 


$ Many believe, and not without good show of reason, that these are by 
tha hand of Raphael.— Forster. 
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Eagles, for example; Venus by her Doves,* the Moon by 
Women, Mars by Wolves, { Mercury by Cocks, the Sun by 
Horses, and Saturn} by Serpents. There are besides the 
twelve Signs of the Zodiac, and forty-eight figures of the 
Constellations ; as, for example, the Great Bear, the Dog-star, 
and many others, as we have said, but which we pass over, 
and do not recount them in their order, to avoid needless 
prolixity, and because the works are themselves to be seen. 
Almost all these figures are by the hand of Perino. 

In the centre of the ceiling is a circular compartment, with- 
in which are four figures, representing Victory, and holding 
the triple crown of the Pontiffs, with the keys of St. Peter; 
the figures are fore-shortened, and executed with the most 
perfect mastery, displaying great knowledge of art and won- 
derful judgment; the draperies also are exceedingly light 
and graceful, the nude forms being veiled only with textures 
so nearly transparent that the form of the lower limbs and 
arms is discovered through them; without doubt a most 
graceful beauty. This work was held at the time and is 
still considered to be highly honourable to the artists, rich 
and elaborate in its character, cheerful in its effect, and of 
most pleasing aspect ; at a word, this performance is en- 
tirely worthy of that Pontiff, who did not fail to reward the 
artists for their pains, which were fully worthy, without 
doubt, of very large remuneration. 

Perino next undertook to execute a fagaae in chiaro- 
scuro, a method then brought into use by Polidoro and 
Maturino. The building which he thus decorated is opposite 
to the house of the Marchesa di Massa, and near that of 
Maestro Pasquino,$ and the work was executed by Perino 
with infinite boldn:ss of design, and much care in the 
treatment. 

In the third year of his pontificate, Pope Leo X. repaired 
to Florence, and as on the occasion of his visit many festive 
preparations were made, and arches of triumph, &c., erected, 
Perino, partly for the purpose of beholding those pomps, 


* This figure is totally spoiled. 
* Not by wolves, but by horses. 
‘he figure of Saturn is destroyed ; all besides, with the exception of 
Venus, are in good preservation, 
$ See arse, vol. iv. p. 4. 
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and partly for the pleasure of once again visiting his native 
place, proceeded to Florence, where he arrived a short time 
before the court had reached that city. He then received a 
commission to prepare a figure seven braccia high for the 
Arch erected at Santa Trinità, another of equal size being 
confided at the same time to Toto del Nunziata, who had 
been his rival in childhood, and who now executed that 
figure in competition with him. 

But to Pietro every hour seemed a thousand years till he 
could get back to Rome, seeing that the degrees and modes 
of proceeding among the Florentine artists appeared to him 
something very different from what he had been accustomed 
to in Rome. He departed from Florence therefore, and 
returned to Rome accordingly, where he resumed his usual 
course of life and habits of occupation. In Sant’ Eustachio 
della Dogana, Perino then painted a figure of San Pietro in 
fresco ;* this is a work which exhibits extraordinary relief, 
the draperies are particularly simple in their folds, the 
drawing is admirable, and the execution singularly judicious. 

Now at that time it chanced that the Archbishop of 
Cyprus, a man who greatly delighted in art, but more 
especially in painting, was in Rome, and he, having a house 
near the Chiavica, around which he had laid out a small 
garden adorned with a few statues and other antiquities, all 
being certainly arranged with infinite beauty and decorum ; 
having these statues, I say, the Archbishcp desired to add 
to them some appropriate ornament in painting, wherefore he 
caused Perino, who was his very intimate friend, to be sum- 
moned, and having consulted together, they determined that 
there should be various stories depicted around the walls of 
the garden, exhibiting Bacchantes, Satyrs, Furies, and wild 
animals, all having some reference or allusion to a certain 
antique statue of Bacchus, seated, with a tiger beside him, 
which the Archbishop had there; and thus they adorned 
the place accordingly with divers poesies. They constructed 
a Loggia likewise, which they decorated with small figures, 
grottesche, and numerous pictures, landscapes among others, 
and these are painted with so much grace, and in so careful a 


* Destroyed in the reparation of the church, as were the works of 
Baldassare Peruzzi and Pelegrino Tibaldi.—Bottari. 
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manner, that the work has ever been and ever will be held 
by artists in the highest estimation. 

This performance caused the master to become known to 
the Fugger family, merchants of Germany, who having seen 
that work of Perino, and being greatly pleased with the 
same, commissioned him to paint the Court and Loggia of a 
house, which they had built near the Banchi, on the road 
leading to the Church of the Florentines. Here Perino 
executed numerous figures, which merit commendation quite 
as much as do the other works of his hand, giving evidence 
of a very beautiful manner, and displaying a most attractive 
grace. At the same time, Messer Marchionne Baldassini 
had caused a house to be constructed near Sant Agostino, 
and which had been completed with very great ability by 
Antonio da San Gallo, as we have related in the life of that 
architect; Messer Marchionne then wished to have a Hall, 
which Antonio had erected therein, painted all over in 
fresco, and having talked with many of the young artists 
who were then exercising their vocation in Rome, on the 
subject, seeing that he much desired to have the work well 
and handsomely done, he finally, and after speaking with 
several others, as we have said, determined to confide it to 
Perino. Having agreed respecting the price, that artist set 
hand to the work accordingly, nor did he suffer himself to 
be interrupted in this undertaking by any others, until he 
had brought the fresco to a most satisfactory conclusion. 

The Hall was divided by Perino into compartments, by 
painted columns, and in the intercolumniations he depicted 
niches, some large and some small ; in the former he placed 
figures of philosophers, two in some of the niches, and one 
standing alone in others ; the smaller recesses were occupied 
by figures of children, some nude, others partially draped by 
means of veils, and over these smaller niches are female 
heads, painted to imitate busts of marble. Above the cornice, 
which forms the completion of the columns, there followed 
a second range of pictures, consisting of»stories, the figures 
of which are not large, and the subjects whereof are taken 
from Roman history, commencing with Romulus and ending 
with Numa Pompilius. There are besides numerous orna- 
ments painted to imitate marbles of various kinds, and 
above the chimney-piece, which is in stone and of very 
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beautiful workmanship, there is a figure of Peace, who is 
burning the arms and trophies of war. ‘This work was 
held in the highest estimation by all men during the life of 
Messer Marchionne, and still continues to be equally so con- 
sidered by all who labour in our vocation, as well as by 
many others who are not of our calling, but who never- 
theless commend this work most highly. 

In the Convent which belongs. to the Nuns of Sant Anna, 
Perino painted a chapel in fresco, depicting various figures 
therein with his accustomed care. In San Stefano del 
Cacco, likewise, he painted a fresco on an altar, * the subject 
being a Dead Christ in the lap of Our Lady. That work 
was executed by command of a Roman lady, whose portrait, 
taken from life, he also painted, and this is so natural that 
it seems to be alive; the whole painting is indeed depicted 
with the most evident mastery, and is very beautiful. 

About this time, Antonio da San Gallo had erected a 
Tabernacle at the angle of a house which is known as that 
of the Imagine di Ponte, and in this Tabernacle, which is con- 
structed in travertine richly adorned, and is a very hand- 
some fabric,} it was from the first intended to place paintings 
of merit and value. ‘To this end Antonio had received 
command from the owner of the house to select some artist 
who should appear to him likely to execute suitable pictures 
therein, whereupon the architect, who knew Perino to be the 
best of the young painters then in Rome, made over that 
work to his care. The latter set hand thereto accordingly, 
and delineated in the Tabernacle Our Saviour Christ in the 
act of crowning the Madonna. The ground he represented 
as a splendour of glory, with a choir of Seraphim and 
Angels, draped in partially transparent clothing, and scatter- 
ing flowers; there were, besides, other figures of children 
in beautiful and varied attitudes, and on each side of the 
Tabernacle is a figure ; that of San Sebastiano occupying 
the one side, and that of Sant’ Antonio the other : a beau- 
tiful and admirable work, of character similar to that of all 
the other productions of Piero, which ever were and are 
lovely and gracefu). 

Now, a certain protonotary had erected a marble chapel 


* Still in existence, but in a very deplorable condition. 
** This Tabernacle is no longer in existence. — Bottari. 
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on four columns in the Church of the Minerva, and as he 
desired to add a picture, even though but a small one, thereby 
to leave a further memorial of himself ; so the protonotary 
agreed with Perino, with whose fame he was acquainted, 
and caused him to paint the same in oil. ‘The owner of the 
work furthermore desired that the subject thereof should be 
a Deposition of Christ from the Cross, which Perino at once 
set himself to execute with all his accustomed thought and 
care. The Saviour is represented as already laid on the 
earth, with the weeping Maries around him ; and on the faces 
and in the attitudes of these women there is the expression 
of a most bitter grief, as well as the deepest compassion: 
there are besides, the Nicodemuses,” and other figures all 
singularly beautiful, and all giving evidence of the sadness 
and affliction with which they regard the spotless Saviour, 
lying dead before them. 

But a part of this work which is indeed divinely treated, 
is that wherein are the bodies of the two thieves, which 
remain fixed to the cross, and in which, to say nothing of the 
truth and reality of their appearance, which is indeed that 
ot dead corpses, there is a fine development of the muscles 
and display of the nerves, for which this subject offered the 
master a favourable occasion. Wherefore, these figures 
appear before the eyes of him who regards them, with their 
members truly drawn and distorted by that violent death ; 
the contraction of the nerves and muscles beneath the 
pressure of those cords and nails being clearly manifest. 
There is, besides, a landscape, the country represented as 
lying amid the darkness of the Crucifixion ; this also is ren- 
dered with infinite discretion, and displays a profound know- 
ledge of art. If it had not been for that inundation of the 
Tjber which followed on the plunder of Rome, and by which 
this work was damaged up to the half of its height, the ex- 
cellence of the same would be manifest to all; but the water 
has so grievously softened the gesso, and has caused the 
panel to swell so much, that the work has peeled off to a 
degree which greatly detracts from the enjoyment of the 
beholder, nay, rather, which turns his pleasure into regret, 

* Bottari remarks that here and elsewhere Vasari thus designates all the 


men who appear in the paintings of the Deposition from the Cross, as he 
calls all the women of the same pictures Maries—Roman Edition, 1759. 
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and even sorrow, since but for that misfortune it is manifest 
that herein we should have had one of the most precious 
possessions of which Rome can boast.* 

About this time, { the Church of San Marcello in Rome, 
which isa Monastery of the Servite Monks, was in process 
of re-construction by Jacopo Sansovino, a work which still 
remains unfinished ;t but the walls of some few of the 
chapels had been erected, and the roofs of these having been 
raised, the Monks gave a commission to Perino, whom they 
ordered to paint two figures, one in each of two niches, 
which are formed on the right and left of a Madonna (the ob- 
Ject of peculiar devotion in that church), San Giuseppe namely, 
with San Filippo, who had been a Brother of the Servites, 
and the Founder of their order.$ That work being finished, 
Perino painted several most beautiful figures of boys above 
it, and in the centre of that side of the chapel he placed one 
standing upright on a square pedestal, and bearing on his 
shoulders the ends of two festoons, which he directs towards 
the corners of the chapel, where there are two other boys 
who support the same ; these children are seated with the 
legs crossed, in an attitude of infantine grace, which is very 
pleasing : the boys here described are indeed painted in so 
fine a manner, they display so much art, they are so grace- 
fal, and the tint of the soft and fresh-looking limbs is so 
perfect, that they look rather like the living flesh than a 
thing painted, and may of a truth be considered the best and 
most admirable work ever executed by any artist in fresco. 
And the cause of that superiority is as follows: in these 
figures the glance of the eyes has life, in the attitudes there 
is movement, and the mouth shows itself to be on the point 
of speaking, as if it would declare that Art has therein sur- 
passed Nature, or rather, that the latter confesses herself 
unable to do more than is there done by Art. 

This work was considered to be of such remarkable 
excellence in the opinion of all who understood the matter, 


* The work has now perished entirely, 

+ Towards the year 1519. 

Ì It was finished at a subsequent period.— Bottari. 

$ € San Filippo Benizzi was a preacher and promoter of that Order, but 
not its founder,” observes the learned churchman just quoted. See Roman 
Edition of Vasari. 
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that the master derived from it a very great increase of 
reputation ; and although he had executed many works, and 
the world had certainly not then to learn what might be 
expected from that exalted genius im his vocation, where- 
with Perino was endowed, yet he was from that time held 
in much greater account than had previously been the case. 
For this reason the Cardinal Santiquattro, Lorenzo Pucci, 
having made the acquisition of chapel on the Santa 
Trinità,* which is a monastery of the Calabresi and Franciosi, 
who wear the habit of Francesco di Paolo, that Lorenzo, I 
say, having taken this chapel, which was beside the principal 
chapel, and to the left of the same, made it over to Perino, 
to the end that he might paint the life of Our Lady therein. 
The master commenced the work accordingly, and finished 
the whole of the ceiling, with that portion of the wall more- 
over, which is beneath the arch ; on the outer side, and over an 
arch of the chapel, he painted two figures of Prophets, which 
were not less than four braccia and a half high. These 
figures represent Isaiah and Daniel, and in their grand 
proportions they display all that knowledge of art, that 
excellence in design, and beauty of colouring, which can 
only be found in their perfection in the pictures of a great 
artist. And this will be perceived by all who shall examine 
these figures, but more particularly the Isaiah ; the prophet 
is reading, and the deep thought which he gives to the 
subject of his study, with the zealous earnestness of the 
researches in which he is engaged, and his desire for the 
attainment of increased knowledge, are all clearly manifest ; 
his eyes are riveted to his book, and he leans his head on 
his hand in all the absorption of a man profoundly occnpied 
with his subject. The attitude of Daniel is equally fine, his 
figure is immoveable, and with the head raised to heaven he 
seems lost in celestial contemplation, and in the effort to 
resolve the doubts of his people. 

Between the Prophets are two Boys who support the 
escutcheon of the cardinal, the shield of these arms is of a 
singularly beautiful shape, and the children are not only 


* Santa Trinità di Monte is here meant. This church, erected by, 
Charles VIII. at the request of Francesco di Paolo, for the Order founded 
by that Saint, was barbarously devastated by the French troops, who were 
guartered therein during the first French Revolution, 
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painted in such a manner as to seem of the living flesh, but 
have the appearance of being in full relief. In the four 
angles of the cross by which the ceiling of that chapel is 
divided, there are moreover four stories ; the Conception of 
Our Lady is in the first, in the second is her Birth, the third 
exhibits the Madonna as she ascends the steps of the Temple, 
and in the fourth is her Espousal with San Giuseppe. 

On a wall which occupies the whole breadth of the arch, 
Perino then depicted the Visitation, a picture in which there 
are many very beautiful figures, but more especially are to 
be remarked some which have mounted on pedestals, the 
better to behold the ceremanies of that greeting ; these have 
infinite animation in their attitudes, which are indeed most 
natural. ‘The remaining figures and the buildings have in 
like manner something of good and beautiful in every part 
of them.* But Perino did not continue the work further, 
because he fell ill, and on his recovery the plague, by which 
Rome was so heavily scourged in the year 1523, broke out, 
and raged in such a manner that it became necessary for him 
to resolve on departing from the city if he had any intention 
of saving his life. 

Now the goldsmith Piloto,t who was an intimate friend 
and constant companion of Perino, was at that time in Rome,, 
and he also had a great wish to leave the city ; one morning 
therefore, when they were breakfasting together, he persuaded 
Perino to set off at once and go to Florence, seeing that 
many years had then elapsed since he had been there, and 
considering also that it could not but be greatly to his honour 
to make himself known therein, and to leave some memorial 
of his excellence in that place. It is true that Andrea de’ 
Ceri and his wife, by whom Perino had been brought up, 
were both dead, and he had no possessions of any kind in 
that district ; still, having been there born, he had a love for 
the land : no long time afterwards therefore, he set off one 
morning with Piloto, and they proceeded together on the 
road to Florence. Arrived in that city, Perino found the 
utmost pleasure in revisiting the old works painted. by 


* The works of Perino here described have totally perished. 

+ The friend and scholar of Michael Angelo, who caused him to make 
the ball of severty-two facettes for the cupola.— Milanese Edition of 
Vasari. 
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departed masters, and which had been the objects of his 
study in his childish years ; nor did he neglect the works of 
the more renowned masters who were then living, and who 
were reputed the best artists of Florence, where, by the 
intervention ot his friends, he did himself receive the com- 
mission for a picture, as will be related hereafter. 

It happened one day that many artists being with him 
and having assembled to do him honour ; painters, sculptors ; 
architects, goldsmiths, carvers in marble, and carvers in wood, 
all met together according to the ancient custom, some to see, 
to hear, and to accompany Perino, others to observe the 
differences of practice existing between the artists of Rome 
and those of Florence, the greater number perchance for the 
purpose of hearing the censures and praises which artists 
are in the frequent habit of uttering in respect to each other : 
it happened, I say, that thus conversing together of one thing 
and another, in the course of their visits to different churches, 
where they examined the productions of the masters, ancient 
and modern, they came to that of the Carmine, with intent 
to see the chapel of Masaccio. All stood looking attentively 
at the paintings, and many were the praises of the master 
which were uttered in various phrase ; every one expressing 
his surprise that he should have displayed so much judgment, 
and that, having at the time when he lived no other works to 
study than those of Giotto, his own productions should have 
so much of the modern manner in the design, the imitation 
of form, and in the colouring: some remarking further, that 
Masaccio had found means to exhibit all the niceties of art 
in the facility of his manner ; nay, more, in respect of bold- 
ness, relief, and readiness in execution, there had even yet 
been no artist among all those who had laboured; of whom 
it could be affirmed that he had equalled Masaccio. 

This sort of discourse pleased Perino well, and replying 
to all those artists who were thus speaking, he made answer 
in these words, —I will not deny but that what you say may 
be true, nay, much besides might be said to the same effect ; 
but that there is no master who can equal this manner, is 
what I must besitate to admit now and always.  Nay, 
farthermore, I must even aver, if it may be done with the 
permission of the company, not from contempt, but for the 
sake of truth, that I know many who have more boldness as 
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well as more grace, and whose works in painting are no less 
animated than these, rather, they are more beautiful ; and I 
am sorry, give me leave to say, I, who am not the first in our 
vocation, that there is no vacant space in the immediate 
vicinity of these works, where I might have means to depict 
a figure, whereby, before my departure from Florence, I 
might, by way of trial, and beside one of these, prepare a 
painting, to be, like them, in fresco, from which you might 
Judge whether it be or be not true that there is no one among 
the modern artists who may venture to compare himself with 
Masaccio.” 

Now among the persons thus assembled in the Carmine 
was one who had the reputation of being the first master of 
painting in Florence, and being curious to see a work by 
Perino, perhaps also wishing to pull down the pride of that 
artist, he replied with a thought of his own, which was this: 
“ Although every part of the space here is filled (said he), 
yet as you have this desire, which is certainly a good and 
commendable one, and there is a San Paolo by the hand of 
Masaccio immediately opposite, which is no less beautifal 
and meritorious than any that could be chosen from this 
chapel, so may you very easily there proceed to show us 
what you have said (since there space may be found), by the 
execution of another apostle, either beside the San Pietro 
of Masolino or the San Paolo of Masaccio, whichevcr you 
may prefer.” 

But the San Pietro was nearer to the window than the San 
Paolo, and had more ample space beside it, as well as a better 
light, besides which the figure was no less beautiful than that 
of San Paolo ; wherefore all encouraged Perino to do as he 
had said, since they would all greatly rejoice to see this 
manner of Rome, some adding the remark, that he would 
thus be the means of taking out of their heads the fancy 
which they had been nursing for so many tens of years, and 
declaring that if his work should prove to be the best, they 
would all hasten to adopt the new manner. 

Thereupon, being persuaded by that master, who told him 
at last that he ought not to refuse the request and disappoint 
the expectation of so many distinguished men, seeing that 
it would only cost him fourteen days to paint a figure in 
fresco, whereas they on their part were prepared to spend 
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whole years in the praises of his work, Perino resolved to 
make the attempt, although he who thus persuaded him was 
in truth of a totally different opinion to that which he was 
expressing, and felt convinced that Perino would certainly 
not produce anything much better than was commonly dis- 
played by such artists as were reputed to be of the best. 
Having thus determined, as I have said, the Prior of the 
convent, Messer Giovanni da Pisa, was requested to give his 
consent to the execution of the proposed work, and to permit 
the occupation of space required for the same ; when he, very 
courteously complying with that request, the measure of the 
space accorded was taken in its length and breadth, and the 
assembled artists left the church. 

A cartoon was then prepared by Perino, the subject chosen 
being the Apostle St. Andrew, and this figure having been 
completed with very great care, the artist was resolved to 
paint the fresco at once, and had caused the enclosure and 
scaffolding to be constructed for that purpose ; but before he 
had found time to commence the work, he was called on to 
execute that commission for a fresco, of which I have already 
spoken, and which had been procured for him by the many 
friends who had seen his beautiful and excellent works in 
Rome, to the end that he might lcave some memorial of his 
ability in Florence also, where they desired that he should 
make manifest the elevation of that excellent genius for 
painting wherewith he had been so largely endowed, and 
thus render himself fully known, when they hoped that those 
who were then governing might entrust some work of im- 
portance to his care. 

There was at that time a number of men belonging to our 
arts, who had formed themselves into a society at the Ca- 
maldoli in Florence ; calling their association the Brotherhood 
of the Martyrs : and among them there had for some time 
been a wish entertained to have a certain fagade adorned 
with paintings, representing the History and Death of the 
Martyrs who were condemned to be erucified by two Roman 
emperors, after having been taken prisoners in battle, and 
who are accordingly affixed to crosses or suspended from the 
trees in the midst of a wood, wherein the scene in question 
is described to have taken place. ‘This picture it was that 
Perino had to paint, and although the place was somewhat 
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inconvenient from its distance, and the price but small, he 
was yet so much attracted by the opportunity which the 
work presented for the exercise of inventive power, and by 
the extent of the fagade to be placed at his disposal, that he 
was nevertheless inclined to undertake it, and the rather as 
he was much encouraged to do so by all who were really his 
friends ; they being persuaded that this work would secure to 
his abilities that place which they so well merited in the 
estimation of his fellow citizens and the artists of Florence, 
‘to whom those abilities had as yet been made known by 
reputation only. 

Having accepted the commission therefore, Perino made a 
small design of the subject, and this drawing was at once 
declared to be divine ; he then prepared to make a cartoon of 
equal size with the work to be executed, and at this he 
laboured with his accustomed diligence, never ceasing from 
his attention thereto until all the principal figures were 
entirely finished. But this occupation caused the figure of 
the Apostle Andrew to be left out of view, and with that 
work Perino proceeded no further. ‘The cartoon for the 
Martyrs he executed on white paper, the lights being left in 
the paper itself, and the whole duly shaded and exhibiting 
much harmony of colouring ; every part was indeed accom- 
plished with admirable care. The two emperors, seated on 
the judgment-seat, condemn all the prisoners to death, and 
the figures of the captives are seen all turned towards the 
tribunal, some kneeling, some bending, others standing 
upright, but all nude and bound in different ways with 
fetters. The attitudes also are infinitely varied; some are 
writhing in the extremity of their anguish, and in these the 
trembling of the limbs, as the soul is made to depart amidst 
the agonies of a death so bitter as that of crucifixion, has 
been rendered fully apparent. The constancy and faith of 
the older martyrs is likewise seen, with the dread of death 
endured by those of more tender years: in others, the 
torture they are suffering, and the pain they endure, from 
the strain of the cords on their back and limbs, is made as 
clearly manifest. The swelling of the muscles is also per- 
ceived, nay, the cold dews of death are even shown, in that 
design, to be stealing over the bodies of the martyred 
victims. 
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Tn the soldiers by whom the martyrs are conducted, there 
is the evidence of a most cruel and merciless spirit; fiercely 
dragging the prisoners along, they first present them before 
the tribunal to receive their sentence, and then lead them 
away to their death on the cross. As regards their vest- 
ments also, the emperors and soldiers wear cuirasses after the 
antique manner, with ornaments appropriate to the various 
conditions, but all very fanciful and beautiful; the helmets, the 
shields, the buskins, and every part of the habiliments and 
arms are all adorned with that amplitude and variety of rich 
ornaments whereby the artist successfully imitates, nay, sur- 
passes the antique, and all these things were depicted with 
that love and care, and perfection of mastery, which results 
from the highest powers in Art well applied to their due 
ends. When this cartoon was seen therefore, it was declared 
by all the artists, as well as by every one acquainted with Art, 
that equal beauty and excellence in design had not been seen 
since the Cartoon made in Florence by Michelagnolo, for the 
Hall of the council; wherefore Perino was at once exalted to 
the highest summit of reputation in his calling. 

While occupied with the completion of this cartoon, 
Perino amused himself with the preparations for a small 
picture which he proposed to paint for his friend the gold- 
smith Piloto, causing oil colours to be ground and made 
ready for the same, of which he executed also something 
more than the half. 

Now Perino had been for many years acquainted with a 
certain priest, Ser Raffaello di Sandro namely, a chaplain of 
San Lorenzo, who was always a great admirer and friend of 
the artists in design. This Ser Raffaello proposed to Perino 
that he should go to take up his quarters with him, seeing 
that the painter had no one to cook for him, none to look 
after his comforts or to attend to him in any way, but had 
gone about from one friend to another during the whole of 
his stay in Florence; abiding now with one and now with 
another: Perino accompanied the priest to his dwelling 
accordingly, and there he stayed several weeks. Meanwhile, 
the plague began to make its appearance in different parts of 
Florence, and Perino, fearing lest he should take the infection, 
resolved to depart from the city: but first he wished to 
remunerate Ser Raffaello for the many days during which the 
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latter had entertained him in his house. The priest would 
hear of no such proceeding however, but said, ‘I should be 
largely paid by a scrap of paper from thy hand, Perino.” 

Finding Ser Raffaello determined on that point, Perino 
then took a thick cloth, about four braccia in extent, and 
having caused it to be fixed to the wall between two doors, 
which were in the parlour of the priest, he there painted a 
picture, in colours to imitate bronze, the whole of which was 
executed in a day and a night. On this canvas, which was to 
serye as a screen, Perino delineated the whole history of 
Moses, passing the Red Sea, as also the submersion of Pharaoh, 
with his horses and chariots, when he attempted to follow : 
the master has exhibited the figures which he has depicted in 
this work in the most beautiful attitudes; some are in 
armour, others nude, many are swimming, and among these 
are some with their beards and hair streaming with the 
waters, who are seeking to support themselves on the necks of 
their horses, others are crying aloud in their fear of death, 
and someagain are struggling with the most violent efforts, and 
using all their endeavours to escape the fate which threatens 
them. Onthe other side of the sea are seen Moses, Aaron, and 
all the rest of the Hebrews, men and women, offering. thanks 
to God for their safety ; and here the artist has painted a 
number of vases, with vestments and other riches, of which 
the Hebrews have despoiled the people of Egypt: the habili- 
ments of the Hebrew women in this part of the picture are 
also very beautiful and of admirably varied forms, as are the 
head-dresses of the same. 

This work being completed, Perino left it as a mark of his 
affection for Ser Raffaello ; to whom it was so dear and so 
welcome a gift, that he could scarcely have been more 
delighted had he received the priorate of San Lorenzo. The 
painting was ever held in great estimation and was highly 
commended ; it remained in the possession of Ser Raffaello 
until his death, when it passed, with all that he had besides, 
into the hands of his brother, the bacon seller, Domenico di 
Sandro. 

Departing thus hastily from Florence, Perino was com- 
pelled to abandon the picture of the Martyrs, which caused 
him very great regret, nay, it is certain that he would not 
liave done so, and would have stayed to finish it, if the work 
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had been in any other place than the Camaldoli ; but when 
he considered that the officers of health had appointed that 
very monastery as the receptacle of those afflicted with the 
plague, he thought it better to save his life than to risk it to 
such a degree for the sake of acquiring fame in Florence: 
wherefore he resolved to let the proofs of his ability, which 
he had given in the design of that work, suffice him. The 
cartoon, with other things of Perino’s, was left to his friend 
the goldsmith Giovanni di Goro, but he dying in that 
pestilence, the work then fell into the hands of Piloto. By 
the latter it was set up and displayed in his house for many 
years, the goldsmith willingly showing it to every ingenious 
person desiring to examine the same, as the most admirable 
of works, which it truly merited to be esteemed ; but what be- 
came of it after the death of Piloto, I am not able to say. 

Flying from place to place in the hope of escaping from the 
pestilence, Perino passed several months in different abodes, 
but not on that account did he spend his time in vain; on the 
contrary, he was perpetually engaged in drawing, and in the 
study of all that-appertained to his art. On the disappear- 
ance of the plague he repaired to Rome, where he gave his 
attention for some time to the execution of small pictures, 
respecting which I do not propose to say anything more. 

But in the year 1523, Pope Clement was elected to fill the 
pontifical chair, a circumstance which proved to be a great 
and much needed restoration and refreshment to the arts of 
painting and sculpture, which had been brought to a very 
low condition during the lifetime of Pope Adrian VI.; for 
not only were the professors thereof refused all opportunity 
of doing anything for himself, but also, he taking no pleasure 
in those matters, nay, rather having them in hatred, caused 
others also to refrain from seeking any enjoyment from works 
of art, and prevented every one from spending money therein, 
so that none would give commissions to any artist, as I have 
before said in more places than one; but on the election of 
the new pontiff, Perino, as well as others, received com- 
missions for many works. 

Now it had been resolved that Giulio Romano and Giovan 
Francesco, called #1 Fattore, should be chosen to serve as Capo 
-dell' arte in the place of Raphael, who was then dead, to the end 
that they might make distribution of the works to the artists. 
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as had been previously the custom ; but Perino had acquitted 
himself so admirably in the execution of an escutcheon of the 
papal arms, which he had painted over the door of the Cardinal 
Cesarino, after a cartoonby Giulio Romano, that thelast-named 
artist and Giovan Francesco both doubted whether Perino 
would not be preferred to themselves. For although they had 
the name of Raphael’ disciples, and had inherited the objects 
connected with art which he had left behind him, yet they had 
not also inherited the whole of that power and grace which he 
was accustomed to impart to his works. They therefore 
determined to attach Perino to their interests, and during 
the holy year of the jubilee, in 1525 namely, they gave him 
Caterina, the sister of Giovan Francesco to wife, to the end 
that the perfect friendship which had for so long a period sub- 
sisted between them, might be changed -into relationship. 
Perino then continued his usual avocations, and no long time 
after his marriage, the praises which were bestowed on the 
first work performed by him in the church of San Marcello, 
determined the prior of that convent, with certain chiefs or 
the brotherhood of the Crocifisso (who have built a chapel 
in the church for the purpose of celebrating the solemnities 
of their company therein), to entrust him with the decoration 
of the chapel in question, which they desired to see painted, 
and they commissioned Perino to execute the work accord- 
ingly, hoping to receive some excellent production at his 
hands. 

Having caused the proper scaffolding to be erected there- 
fore, Perino commenced his work; and in the ceiling, which 
is coved, he painted the story of Eve, created by God from 
the rib taken out of the side of Adam. In this painting the 
nude figure of Adam, which is one of surprising beauty, and 
manifests the perfection of art in the master, is seen lying 
deeply sunk in the profound sleep into which he has been 
cast, while Eve is standing upright, a most animated figure, 
who, with folded hands, is receiving the blessing of her 
Creator. The figure of the Almighty himself is depicted 
with the most sublime and majestic aspect that can be con- 
ceived; grand, grave, and solemn, the erect form is 
wrapped in the folds of most ample draperies, by the ex- 
tremities of which the nude figures before him are partially 
clothed. On the right of the Creator are the two Kvangelists, 
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St. Mark and St. John, the first entirely finished by Perino, 
and the last completed also, with the exception of the head 
and onearm, which are nude. Between these Evangelists are 
two children, the arms of which are thrown around a 
chandelier, and their figures, which must certainly have been 
made of the living flesh, serve as the decorations thereof; 
the Evangelists also are exceedingly beautiful, whether as 
regards the heads, figures, or draperies, as is every other cir- 
cumstance appertaining to those figures.* 

While Perino was occupied with this work, he suffered 
frequent interruptions from sickness and other misfortunes, 
of daily occurrence to all who share this life ; it is also affirmed 
that the men of the Company by whom he was commissioned, 
were in want of money, insomuch that the work was greatly 
delayed, and finally came that year of 1527, which brought 
the sack and ruin of Rome, when the city was given over to 
be plundered, many artists slain, and works of art in great 
numbers destroyed or carried away. Perino was in the 
midst of all these fearful disorders, he had a wife and a little 
daughter, and with the latter in his arms he long hurried about 
from one place to another in different parts of the city, in the 
hope of saving his child and himself, but having at length 
been miserably captured, he was compelled to pay so large a 
sum of money for his ransom, that he had well nigh lost his 
senses at the ruin which had befallen him, nay, even when 
the fury of the sack had at length abated, Perino found him- 
self so grievously cast down with.the miseries that he had 
endured and still feared to suffer, that all thought of his 
art was for the time abandoned; ultimately he did produce 
some pictures in water colour, and various fantasies for the 
Spanish soldiers, and having somewhat recovered himself, he 
contrived to live as others did, which was poorly enough. 
The only person who escaped in these tumults appeared 
to be that Baviera, in whose possession were the engravings 
of Raphael's works, and who did not lose much at that time; 
wherefore, moved by the friendship which he entertained for 
Perino, and desiring to give him occupation, he commissioned 
that master to design the Transformations of the Gods, which 
he then caused to be engraved in copper plate by Jacopo 
Caraglio, who was an excellent engraver of prints, and who 

* These pictures are still in existence. S 
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acquitted himself exceedingly well on this occasion : carefully 
observing the outlines and manner of Perino, and shading 
the work with extreme delicacy, he did his utmost to impart 
to the engraving that grace and facility which the master 
had displayed in his designs. 

While Rome had thus been ruined and destroyed by the 
siege, very many of the inhabitants had departed. The 
Pope himself had retired to Orvieto, and few persons remained 
in the city, where there was absolutely no work of any kind 
in progress, when Niccolò Veneziano, a distinguished, nay, 
rather, unrivalled master in embroidery, and a servant ot 
Prince Doria, arrived in Rome. There had long been much 
friendship between Niccolò and Perino, for which reason, 
and because he had always favoured and wished well to the 
men of our art, Niccolò persuaded Perino to depart from 
amidst that wretchedness, and set off to Genoa, promising to 
use in his favour the influence which he possessed with Prince 
Doria, who was a great lover of art, and, delighting more par- 
ticularly in painting, would certainly employ him in the exe- 
cution of important works. Niccolò remarked, moreover, that 
his Excellency had frequently spoken with him respecting a 
wish he had to cause a range of rooms in his palace to be 
richly adorned ; wherefore, Perino, not requiring much per- 
suasion, oppressed as he was by want, and feeling besides the 
most earnest desire to leave Rome, Perino, I say, determined 
to accompany Niccolò: having then placed his wife and little 
girl where they would be well cared for by their connections 
in Rome, and arranged all his affairs, he departed accordingly, 
and proceeded to Genoa, 

Arrived in that city, he was instantly made known to the 
Prince by means of Niccolò, when it was found that nothing 
could have been more welcome to that sovereign than such 
an arrival, whom it pleased more than anything of a similar 
kind that had ever happened to him in his life. Having 
been received with the most gracious cordiality therefore, 
and with many marks of favour, much discourse and many 
conversations ensued, when Perino was at length com- 
missioned to begin his labours. The work with which 
they finally determined to commence, was the erection of a 
palace, to be adorned with stucco-work, pictures in fresco, 
paintings in oil, and decorations of every other kind, which 
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I will now attempt to describe as briefly as I am able; and 
this I will do, taking the rooms themselves in due succession, 
without pausing to point out by what work it was that 
Perino commenced his labours in Genoa, to the end that I 
may not interrupt the account of this undertaking, which, of 
all the works performed by this master, is certainly the best.* 

I begin, therefore, by remarking, that at the entrance to 
that Palace of Prince Doria there is a marble Portal of the 
Dorie order, constructed according to the plans prepared by 
the hand of Perino, to whom its various divisions and deco- 
rations, its pedestals, bases, shafts, capitals, architrave, 
frieze, cornice, pediment, and tympan, are all due; as are 
also certain very beautiful figures of women, who support an 
escutcheon of arms : the stone cutting and carving were per- 
formed by Maestro Giovanni da Fiesole, and the figures were 
executed to perfection by the sculptor, Silvio da Fiesole, j a 
very bold and able artist. 

Having passed within the door, the spectator finds a vesti- 
bule, the vaulting whereof is decorated with stucco work, 
grottesche, and stories of various character, the arches are 
exclusively occupied by battle-pieces, and scenes of carnage, 
some of the warriors fighting on foot, others on horseback, but 
all depicted with infinite care, and with a mastery of the art 
which is certainly most remarkable. To the left is the stair- 
case, the decorations of which could not possibly be richer or 
more varied than they are. They consist of small grottesche, 
after the manner of the antique, and with these are mingled 
stories of different kinds, but all with figures that are very 
small: to the figures are added masks, animals, children, and 
innumerable fantasies, all giving evidence of those rich 
powersof invention and that extraordinary judgment, by which 
Perino’s works are distinguished, those in this manner more 
particularly so, insomuch that they may be truly called 
divine. 

* « There is no place,” remarks Lanzi, in which an acquaintance with 


Perino del Vaga can be made with better effect than in Genoa, where he 
copied Raphael, as did Giulio Romano in Mantua.” But the arrival of 


Perino in Genoa was even more important than that of Giulio in Mantua, 

so far as the Art of Painting is concerned, since the old Genoese School 

was by this cireumstance inoculated with the spirit of the Roman School. 
{ Silvio Cosini, of whom Vasari has made mention in the life of Andrea 


da Fiesole, See vol. i. of the present work. 
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The staircase having been ascended, we arrive in a most 
beautiful gallery, which has a very magnificent door in 
stone at each end thereof ; and over each of these doors are 
depicted two figures, male and female, the attitude of the 
one being the contrary of that given to the other, since one 
presents the front view, the other that of the back; the 
vaulting is divided by five arches, and is most superbly 
decorated with stucco-work, between the various parts of 
which are paintings in oval compartments, and these consist 
of historical representations, executed with a perfection of 
beauty that could not be surpassed. The walls of this gallery, 
moreover, are adorned from the ceiling to the floor with figures 
of warriors in their armour; some of these are portraits 
from the life, and others are imaginary, but all are intended 
to present the various military leaders of the House of 
Doria, those of ancient as well as of modern times ; above 
them, in large letters of gold, are the following words : — 


Magni viri, mavimi duces optima fecere pro patria. 


In the first Hall, which is entered by one of the two 
doors of the gallery, that on the left hand namely, is a ceiling, 
the angles of which are very beautifully decorated with or- 
naments in stucco, and in the centre is a large picture repre- 
senting the shipwreck of Eneas, with a vast number of 
nude figures, living and dead, in attitudes of infinite variety ; 
there are likewise many ships and galleys, some of which 
are shattered by the tempest, some remain uninjured. Much 
thought and judgment are here made manifest in the figures 
of those who, still retaining life, are struggling to save them- 
selves, while their faces express the horror they experience 
at the prospect of a speedy destruction amidst the raging 
waters, with all the other passions called into action by the 
perils to which life is exposed from the chances of the sea.* 

This was the first historical representation, and is even 
said to have been the first work begun by Perino for Prince 
Doria, and some affirm that when he arrived in Genoa, 


* « This work was painted on the wall in oil, and has therefore totally 
perished,” remarks Piacenza, “ but the fresco paintings have retained their 
beauty.” Some of them have been engraved by Foio and Cozzi, and one 
hy Longhi, but this last is from a sketch, and not from the painting. 
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Girolamo da Trevisi* had already appeared in that city, for 
the purpose of painting certain pictures whereof he was 
even then depicting some, on a fagade which looks into the 
garden namely, while Perino was beginning to prepare the 
cartoon for the shipwreck described above. This he did 
much at his leisure, because frequently engaged in looking 
about him in Genoa and seeing the city, insomuch that he 
was seldom or never at the cartoon ; a great part was never- 
theless finished in time on different sheets, and after various 
manners, those nude figures of which we have spoken above 
being all designed, some in chiaro-scuro, some in charcoal, 
others in black chalk, some shaded, and some merely out- 
lined, but many also with the high lights added, and some- 
what carefully finished. 

But while Perino was proceeding thus, and delayed to 
commence the execution of the work, Girolamo da Trevisi 
murmured against him, and exclaimed, “ Cartoons, and 
nothing but cartoons! for my part, I carry my art at the 
point of my pencil.” This remark, with others of similar 
character, at length reached the ears of Perino, who being 
much angered thereby, instantly caused the cartoon to be 
fixed to the ceiling, in the place where the painting was to be 
executed, and then commanded that the pianks which formed 
the floor of his scaffolding should be withdrawn in several 
places, to the end that those who were in the gallery below 
might see the vaulting. That done, he opened the Hall, and 
the report of the circumstance had no sooner got about than 
all Genoa hurried to see the work, when, astonished at the 
grand design of Perino, they praised his painting to the 
skies. Among the rest went Girolamo da Trevisi, who, be- 
holding more than ever he had expected to see from the 
hand of Perino, and alarmed by the beauty of the production 
before him, set off from Genoa, without asking permission 
from Prince Doria, and returned to his dwelling in Bologna. 

Perino remained in the service of the Prince, and finished 
the decoration of that Hall, the walls of which he painted 
in oil, a work which has been ever held to be, as it certainly 
is, most extraordinary in its beauty, the ceiling being deco- 
rated entirely around, and even to the lunettes, with rich 
stucco works, as I have said. In the other Hall, which 

* For the life of this master see vol. i. 
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is entered from the Loggia, but by the door to the right, 
Perino executed ornaments in stucco, in a manner nearly 
similar to those of the first Hall, with paintings in fresco, 
the subject of which is Jupiter hurling his thunderbolts at 
the Giants, and wherein the master has depicted a great 
number of figures, nude and larger than life, which are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. All the gods of the Olympian Heaven 
are seen in attitudes of infinite animation, and with ex- 
pressions entirely appropriate to the circumstances and to the 
terrors awakened by those tremendous thunders, each deity 
comporting himself according to his nature. The stucco 
work also is executed with the utmost care, and the colour- 
ing of the fresco could not possibly be more beautiful than 
it is, seeing that Perino was a perfect master of that branch 
of art, and possessed extraordinary ability therein. 

Four apartments were furthermore decorated by his hand, 
the ceilings being adorned with stucco-work and fresco 
paintings, and here we have the most beautiful and remark- 
able scenes from the fables of Ovid, depicted in such a 
manner that they seem to be real, nor would it be easy to 
imagine the beauty, extent, and variety which Perino has 
imparted to the large number of figures, animals, foliage, and 
grottesche, scattered with inexhaustible power of invention 
throughout this work. On the opposite side of the second 
Hall there were four other apartments, and these were like- 
wise adorned by the disciples of Perino, under his guidance 
and direction, the master giving them all the designs for 
the ornaments in stucco, as well as for the stories, figures, 
and grottesche, having a large number of them at work, 
some being much employed, and some but little: Luzio 
Romano for example, performed numerous works in stucco, 
with many grottesche, as did several Lombard artists. But 
of this it shall now suffice me to say that there is not a room 
in the palace wherein Perino did not execute or direct some 
ornament, and which is not amply adorned, even to the 
ceiling, with compositions of various kinds. F igures of little 
children, fanciful masks, animals, and every other appropriate 
decoration, abound in a manner which causes the utmost 
astonishment as well as admiration ; the writing-rooms, the 
antechambers, nay, even the very offices are all painted and 
made beantiful. 
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From the palace you proceed to the garden, and to a 
pavilion or detached building of which all the rooms are on 
the ground-floor, and every one is adorned even to the ceiling 
with exceedingly beautiful decorations; halls, chambers, ante- 
rooms, all have been richly embellished by the same hand. 

In this work Pordenone also took some part, as I have 
related in his life, as did the most excellent Sienese painter, 
Domenico Beccafumi,* who there proved himself to be in no- 
wise inferior to his brother artists, although it is in Siena 
that we must look for the best and most beautiful of all the 
numerous works performed by his hand. 

But let us now return to Perino : after having completed 
his works in the palace of the prince, he executed a frieze 
for one of the rooms in the house of Giannetin Doria, adorn- 
ing the same with exceedingly beautiful figures of women, 
and in different parts of the city he performed various 
labours both in fresco and oil-painting, for the houses of 
numerous gentlemen. He also painted a picture for the 
church of San Francesco, a singularly beautiful work, the 
drawing of which is very fine,f with one of like manner for 
the church called Santa Maria de Consolatione, which last 
Perino executed by commission from a gentlewoman of the 
Baciadonne family. The subject of the last-named picture 
is the Birth of Christ, and it has received high commend- 
ation, but has been placed in a position so obscure that, for 
want of light to examine it properly, the spectator is unable 
to appreciate the merits thereof, and all the more because 
Perino has intentionally painted the picture with somewhat 
darkened colouring, so that it requires and ought to have an 
especially good light. 

Perino also prepared designs wherein were delineated the 
greater part of the /Eneid, the history of Dido more par- 
ticularly ; works which were executed with the purpose of 
having cloth of arras woven from them. He made drawings 
for decorating the poops of the prince’s galleys likewise, and 
these were then carved by the Florentine wood-carvers, 
Carota and Tasso, who gave proof therein of the admirable 
excellence to which they had attained in their art, and com- 

* Whose life follows immediately after that we are now treating. 


* The subject of this work, which.is in San Francesco di Castelletto, is 
the Virgin Mother with numerous Saints. It has suffered much from time. 
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pleted the work to the utmost perfection. Perino further- 
more gave designs for a vast number of banners to be used in 
the prince’s galleys, and for standards of the largest size that 
could be made, all exceedingly beautiful. 

For these things and for his many good qualities, our 
artist was so much beloved by Prince Doria, that his services 
would without doubt have been most liberally remunerated 
by that sovereign, had Perino been content to remain in 
Genoa; but while thus prosperously occupied in that city, the 
fancy took him of fetching his wife from Rome,* and as it 
chanced that he was much pleased with the aspect of Pisa, 
he determined to buy a house there, and did so, almost 
with the purpose of making his abode in that city when he 
should find age approaching. 

Now at that time the Warden of the Cathedral was Messer 
Antonio di Urbano, who had the greatest desire to promote 
the embellishment of that temple, and had indeed caused a 
commencement to be made, by giving a commission to the 
practised and excellent carver in marbles, Stagio di Pietra- 
santa, who had received commands to prepare rich decora- 
tions in marble for the chapels of the church, and with these 
which Stagio finished in a very beautiful manner, he had 
replaced the old, rude, ill-proportioned figures which had 
formerly occupied the place. Having thus made a beginning, 
the Warden then thought of filling the spaces between those 
decorations in marble, with paintings executed in oil for the 
interior, and in fresco for the outer part, which he desired to 
have adorned with a mixture of paintings and ornaments in 
stucco. All this Antonio determined to have done by the 
best and most eminent masters that he could find, without 
suffering the extent of cost that might arise to be any impedi- 
ment; and in this spirit he had already commenced the 
Sacristy, which he had caused to he constructed in the great 
apsis behind the high altar, the decorations in marble being 
completely finished, and many pictures having been painted 
for the same by the Florentine painter Giovan Antonio 
Sogliani: the remainder, with the chapels and paintings still 


* The fancy took him of fetching his wife ; alas, that you will say so, 
Giorgio of our hearts! woe is we that you will speak so irreverently, you 
who are in verity so loving and faithful a squire of Dames! 
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wanting, being executed many years after, under Messer 
Sebastiano della Seta, the then warden of that cathedral. 

It was just then that Perino arrived in Pisa, on his return 
from Genoa, and having examined the commencement thus 
made, which he had been taken to see by that most ingenious 
master in perspective, inlaid work, and wood-carving, Battista 
Cervelliera, an excellent judge of art,—having seen all that 
was done, I say, Perino was then conducted to the Warden. 
Discoursing together thereupon respecting the works under- 
taken for the embellishment of the cathedral, Perino was 
requested by the Warden to paint a picture immediately 
within the ordinary door of entrance, where the frame-work 
for the same was already prepared, and over this work the 
artist was furthermore commissioned to execute another 
picture, the subject whereof was t0 be St. George slaying 
the Dragon, and liberating the daughter of the King. Perino 
accordingly made a very beautiful design, and between the 
two chapels which occupy that part of the building, he 
painted a number of children,* adding various decorations, 
among which were niches with figures of Prophets and 
historical representations of divers kinds. 

This design pleasing the Warden exceedingly well, Perino 
then prepared the cartoon for one of the chapels, and began 
to paint the first, which is opposite to the before-mentioned 
portal; here he finished six boys, which are very well done, 
and was to have continued these figures entirely around the 
whole, which would certainly have constituted a rich and 
beautiful ornament. The entire work indeed would have 
proved without doubt a very admirable and honourable one, 
but the artist was seized with a wish to return to Genoa, to 
which place he was attracted by certain love affairs and 
other fantasies, whereunto bis inclinations sometimes led him, 
with a force which he did not resist so effectually as he 
might have done. On his departure from Pisa, the master 
presented the nuns of San Matteo with a small picture in oil, 
which he had painted for them, and which they still retain in 
their convent. 

Arrived in Genoa, he there remained several months, 
executing many works for the prince, in addition to those 


* These paintings are still in existence, although somewhat injured in 
certain parts by the retouching which it has been found ncedful to give them. 
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which that sovereign already possessed from his hand. ‘The 
departure of Perino from Pisa was exceedingly displeasing 
to the Warden, but still more the circumstance of this work 
having been left unfinished ; nor did he cease to write to the 
painter daily, exhorting him to return, inquiring also respect- 
ing him of his wife, whom Perino had left in Pisa. But 
finally perceiving that the delay threatened to be indefinitely 
prolonged, since the artist neither replied nor returned, the 
Warden ultimately made over the work to Gio Antonio 
Sogliani, who completed it and fixed it in its place.* 

No long time had elapsed after this had been done before 
Perino returned to Pisa, when, seeing the work of Sogliani, 
he was extremely angry ; he would not finish the part which 
he had commenced, and declared that he would not suffer 
his paintings to be made the ornament of other masters ; so far 
as he was concerned therefore the work remained unfinished HR 
four of the remaining pictures were then completed by 
Giovan Antonio ; but these appearing to Sebastiano della 
Seta, the new Warden, to be all in one and the same manner, 
nay, furthermore, to be less beautiful than the first, he gave 
a commission to Domenico Beccafumi, who painted certain 
pictures, which are very finely done, around the sacristy by 
way ot proof, with the understanding that he was afterwards 
to execute a picture for the chapel. This Domenico did in 
Pisa accordingly; but the painting not giving so much 
satisfaction as the previous pictures had done, the two which 
remained were then given to the Aretine, Giorgio Vasari, and 
these were placed at the two doors which are near the angles 
of the wall in the principal front of the cathedral. Of these 
productions, or of others, large and small, dispersed through 
all Italy and in foreign parts, it does not become me to speak 
further ; I leave the judgment concerning them to be freely 
formed by such as have seen or may see them. 

The loss of this work, for which he had already prepared 
the drawings, was a source of much vexation to Perino, and 
without doubt the completed paintings would have proved 
entirely worthy of his fame, those designs giving hope of a 
performance that could not have failed to increase the renown 

* This work thus commenced by Perino, and finished by Sogliani, repre- 


sents the Madonna with various Saints, and though re-touched, still forms 
one of the brightest ornaments of the Pisan Cathedral. —Masselli, 
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of that temple, already so rich in its antiquities, and to render 
the master himself immortal. 

‘l'he many years of Perino’s abode in Genoa had rendered 
that city wearisome to him, although he obtained both profit 
and pleasure there; bethinking himself of Rome therefore, 
as she was under the felicitous reign of Pope Leo, and 
remembering also the many offers he had received during the 
lifetime of the Cardinal Ippoliti de’ Medici, to enter the 
service of that prelate, he would doubtless have disposed 
himself at once to revisit Rome, but the Cardinal Ippolito 
was then dead, for which cause he did not feel in so much 
haste to do so; things being at this point, and many of his 
friends desiring and urging his return, which he desired more 
than any of them, several letters were exchanged on the 
subject, and so it chanced that one morning, the whim coming 
into his head, he set off from Pisa without saying a word to 
any one, and repaired to Rome. 

He very soon caused himself to be made known to the 
most reverend Cardinal Farnese, and was afterwards presented 
to Pope Paolo, but many months elapsed and he was still 
without any occupation, partly because he had been put off 
from day to day,* and partly because he was attacked by 
some disease in one of his arms, and this, to say nothing of 
the suffering, cost him several hundred crowns, before he 
could get himself cured of it. Having no one to administer 
to his wants in this conjuneture, and mortified by the slight- 
ness of the attention which he experienced from the Court, 
Perino was several times on the point of departing, but 
Molza and others of his friends, encouraged him to wait in 
patience, observing that Rome was no more what she had 
been, but seemed determined that now a man should become 
wearied and disheartened before she would consent to call 
him forth and make him her own, more particularly if he 
pursue the path of the fine arts. 

About this time Messer Pietro de’ Massimi bought a chapel 
in the church of the Santa Trinità, the ceiling and lunettes 
being already adorned with decorations in stucco, and the 
altar-piece having also been painted in oil by Giulio Romano 
and his brother-in-law Giovanni Francesco ;  wherefore 
Messer Pietro, desiring to see the chapel finished, commenced 

. # « D’oggi in domane,”’—literally, “ from to-day to to-morrow,”? 
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by having a miserable frame-work of stucco, by which the 
altar-piece and the lunettes were surrounded, replaced by a 
rich and beautiful one carved in wood and gilded, when he 
commissioned Perino to paint the walls of the chapel. In 
the lunettes above-named, there were already four pictures in 
fresco, the subjects being taken from the life of Santa Maria 
Maddalena; the altar=piece, which was in oil, as we have said, 
represented our Saviour Christ appearing to Mary Magdalen 
in the garden, and under the form of the gardener. Perino 
now caused the scaffolding and enclosure to be prepared for 
his work ; and that done, he set hand to the same, which, after 
several months of labour, he brought to its completion. 

The pictures here executed were two, of no great size, and 
one on each wall; the divisions were formed by grottesche of 
the most fanciful beauty, partly in relief, partly painted ; and 
the whole was surrounded by stucco-work of varied and grace- 
ful character. One of these pictures exhibits the Pool of 
Bethesda, with the sick and lame assembled around it, the 
angel who descends to move the waters, and a perspective 
view of the portico, the columns of which recede very finely 
into the distance. The attitudes and vestments of the priests 
also are singularly graceful, although the figures themselves 
are small, as I have said. ‘The subject of the other picture is 
the resurrection of Lazarus after he has been dead four days, 
and in his re-awakening to life are still seen the paleness and 
the suffering of his death. Around the principal figure are 
others engaged in freeing him from the cerements of the 
tomb, with many more, all deeply moved with the event, but 
some appearing to be lost in astonishment at the miracle 
before them. There are besides certain small temples in the 
back ground, they are treated with infinite care and fore- 
thought, and as much may be said of all the works in stueco 
by which the paintings are surrounded. 

Four small pictures, two on each wall, form the completion 
of the work, they are placed one on each side of the larger 
paintings, and the subject of the first is the Centurion 
imploring the Saviour to heal his son by the force of a word; 
the second exhibits Our Lord when he drives forth the 
traders from the temple: the ‘Transfiguration of Christ 
occupies the third, and the fourth has a subject of similar 
character. Inside the chapel, and on the ressaults of the 
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piers, are four figures represented in the habiliments of 
Prophets, and of these it may be safely affirmed that the 
beauty and truth of proportion with which they are designed 
and finished could be surpassed by none ; the whole work is 
indeed executed with so much care that its delicacy renders 
it more like a work in miniature than a painting in fresco. 
The colouring is exceedingly animated and pleasing, and the 
patience exercised throughout the whole work very remark- 
able, giving proof of that true and enduring love that should 
be entertained by every artist for his vocation. The painting 
of this work Perino did entirely with his own hand, but he 
caused a great part of the works in stucco to be executed after 
his designs by the Milanese Guglielmo,* who had before been 
with Perino in Genoa, and was much beloved by that master ; 
the latter had atone time formed the design of giving Guglielmo 
his own daughter to wife; but this artist has now been made 
Frate del Piombo, in the place of Sebastiano Veneziano, and 
is engaged in the restoration of the antiquities belonging to 
the House of Farnese. 

While speaking of the chapel of Santa Trinità, I will not 
omit to mention that on one of the walls thereof there was 
an exceedingly beautiful sepulchral monument, on the sar- 
cophagus of which lay the figure of a woman represented as 
dead, and which had been admirably sculptured by the artist 
Bologna ; on each side were two nude figures of boys, but 
the countenance of the dead woman was a portrait taken fronì 
that of a very famous courtezan of Rome, who had caused 
the tomb to be erected ; the monks therefore had it removed, 
feeling scruples of conscience in respect to suffering a woman 
of such a character to be laid there with so much honour. 

The paintings in the chapel of the Trinità, with many 
other designs of Perino, at length induced the most reverend 
Cardinal Farnese to confer a pension on our artist, and to 
employ him on various occasions. Pope Paul had caused a 
chimney-piece, which was in the apartment of the Conflagra- 
tion, to be removed and carried thence to the chamber of the 
Segnatura,} wherein were the carvings in wood that were 


* Guglielmo della Porta, È da 

| The paintings executed by Perino del Vaga in this chapel are de- 
stroyed, as are those of the ceiling by Giovanni Francesco Penni: the 
Noli me tangere ot Giulio Romano alone remains, 
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executed by the carver Fra Giovanni, for Pope Julius : both 
chambers had been painted by Raphael of Urbino, but it had 
now become necessary to restore the whole of the socle or 
basement in the chamber of the Segnatura, which is that 
wherein the mount Parnassus is depicted. Perino therefore 
designed a range of columns, painted to imitate marble, with 
decorations of busts, festoons, masks, and other ornaments. 
In certain spaces he represented historical scenes also, 
coloured in imitation of bronze, and for a work in fresco this 
is one of very great beauty. In these stories, were groups 
of figures discoursing on subjects in accordance with the 
paintings above them, as for example philosophers of philo- 
sophy, theologians of theology, and poets of poetry, and all 
were representations of facts belonging to the histories of the 
men most celebrated in their respective vocations. 

It is true that Perino did not execute all these pictures 
with his own hand, but he retouched them a secco to such an 
extent, that when we consider the designs and the cartoons, 
which he finished entirely, to have been all by himself, we 
may truly affirm that they are little less than by his own 
hand : Perino was at that time suffering much from a catarrh, 
and could not therefore endure the labour required for the 
execution of the whole work. But now the Pope, who per- 
ceived that both on account of his age, and of his great 
deserts Perino well merited consideration, conferred on him 
a pension of twenty-five scudi per month, which sum he 
received until his death, and for this he had charge of the 
papal palace as well as of the Casa Farnese. 

Michelagnolo Buonarroti had thrown open to view his 
picture of the Last Judgment, in the chapel of the Pope, and 
there now remained only to paint the lower part of the walls, 
whereon, there was to be fixed a screen of arras, woven in 
silk and gold, as are those which decorate the Chapel. These 
hangings, according to the command of the Pope, were to be 
woven in Flanders, and Perino, with the consent of Michel- 
agnolo, commenced the painting of a canvas of the same size, 
whereon he depicted women, children, and figures in half 
length, supporting festoons, all of extraordinary animation, 
and of the most fanciful character : this work was left un- 
finished in the Belvedere, at the death of Perino, and was 
certainly worthy of himself as well as of the magnificent 
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paintings of which it was to serve as a basement or kind of 
frame-work.* 

Meanwhile the great hall of the kings} in the papal palace, 
which is that before the chapel of Sixtus IV., had been 
finished by Anton da Sangallo, when Perino painted an 
octagonal picture in the ceiling, with a cross, and several 
compartments of an oval form, some of which were in relief ; 
this being done, Perino was furthermore commissioned to add 
decorations in stucco, with command to make those orna- 
ments as rich and beautiful as could possibly be contrived 
with the utmost resources of art This work the master 
commenced accordingly, and in the octangles he executed 
roses and figures of children alternately, the four boys being 
in full relief, and having their feet directed to the centre; 
their arms are thrown out, and with these they form what 
may be truly called a very beautiful circle: the remainder of 
the space is filled with the various devices of the house of 
Farnese, and in the centre of the vaulting are the arms of 
the Pope. And of a truth this work in stucco may justly be 
affirmed to have surpassed all that has ever been done in that 
manner by the ancients or moderns, and to be entirely worthy 
of the head of the Christian religion. 

It was after the designs of Perino moreover; that the glass 
windows of the same Hall were executed by Pastorino da 
Siena, who was a very able master of his calling, and 
beneath these Perino likewise caused exquisite decorations in 
stucco to be prepared, which were afterwards continued by 
the painter Daniello Ricciarelli,} of Volterra: this last- 
named artist, had death not opposed itself to his great 
designs, would have taught the world what is the boldness 
and heart of the moderns, and how their force suffices, not 
only to equal the works of the ancients, but perhaps even to 


surpass them.$ 


* The subsequent fate of this work is not known.— Bottari. 

This is the Sala Regia, well known to all who have visited Rome as 
that between the Pauline and Sistine Chapels. It was originally designed 
for the reception of Royal ambassadors, but is now always open to the 
public. 

È Whose life follows. À 

$ The paintings in the Sala Regia are not by Perino nor by Daniel di 
Volterra, but by later artists, Taddeo Zucchero, Marco da Siena, Sicciolante 
da Sermoneta, Vasari, and others. 
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While the stucco-work for the ceiling of the Hall of Kings 
was in progress, and while Perino was considering the 
designs for the stories, the old wall of the church of San 
Pietro in Rome was in course of being demolished, to make 
way for the new walls of that fabric, when the masons came 
to a place where there was a Madonna and other pictures by 
the hand of Giotto, which being seen by Perino, who was in 
company with Messer Niccolò Acciaiuoli, a Florentine 
doctor and his very intimate friend, they were both im- 
pressed with so much respect at the sight of these paintings 
that they would not permit them to be destroyed. Nay, 
causing the wall around them to be sawed around, they then 
secured the painting with beams and clamps of iron, and 
had it carefully placed beneath the organ of San Pietro, in a 
position where there was neither an altar nor any other con- 
struction to be then erected. And before the wall around 
that Madonna was thrown down, Perino copied the figure of 
Orso dell’ Anguillara, by whom it was that Messer Francesco 
Petrarca was crowned on the Capitol, and who was repre- 
sented as standing at the foot of this Madonna. It was then 
resolved, to form various decorations in stucco and painting 
around that work of Giotto, placing there at the same time a 
monument to the memory of a certain Niccolò Acciaiuolo, 
who had formerly been a senator of Rome. Perino ac- 
cordingly made the designs for the same, and instantly set 
hand to the work, when being aided by his assistants, and 
more especially by his disciple Marcello,* of Mantua, the 
work was completed very expeditiously and with great 
care.t 

Now the sacrament did not hold a very bonourable position 
in the church of San Pietro, so far as the masonry was con- 
cerned, wherefore certain deputies were selected by the 
Brotherhood of the Eucharist, to take charge of that matter, 
and these men commanded that a chapel should be con- 
structed by Antonio da Sangallo in the centre of the old 
church, partly from the remains of ancient marbles and 
partly from marbles to be prepared for the purpose ; the 
building to be further enriched by ornaments of marble, 


* Marcello Venusti. 


| The paintings by Giotto, with all the decorations here described, were 
destroyed in the re-building of the church.— Bottari. 
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pronze, and stucco: still more to adorn the same, they next 
placed a tabernacle by the hand of Donatello in the centre ot 
the chapel, when Perino executed a most beautiful canopy to 
be placed over it, and this he adorned with many stories 
from the Old Testament, in very small figures, all the stories 
being intended to prefigure the Sacrament. In the centre of 
the chapel there was besides, a story somewhat larger than 
those above named, and the subject of this work was the 
Last Supper of Christ with his Apostles ; beneath the 
picture were two Prophets standing one on each side of the 
body of the Saviour.* 

The same artist painted a chapel in the church of San 
Giuseppo, which is near the Ripetta; he caused the work to 
be executed in fresco, by his disciples, that is to say, when 
Perino retouched it, and so finished it himself. He also had 
a chapel in the church of San Bartolommeo at Isola, painted 
in like manner after his designs, and that too he afterwards 
retouched. In San Salvadore del Lauro, certain stories were 
painted in like manner at the high altar, with numerous 
grottesche in the vaulting ; there is besides, an Annunciation 
on the front of the church, but this last was executed by 
Girolamo Sermoneta, a disciple of Perino.t Now herein 
Perino del Vaga pursued the practice adopted by Raffaello 
da Urbino, in the latter years of his life; but this was done 
by Perino, partly because his health would no longer permit 
him to endure the labour of painting, and partly because it 
had become troublesome to him to exert himself to that effect, 
and he preferred designing works to executing them: but 
that this mode of proceeding is injurious and blameable, may 
be sufficiently proved from the works commenced by Raphael 
for the Chigi, and which have been executed by other hands ; 
we have further testimony to the same, moreover, in those 
which Perino caused to be performed in like manner. Nor 
have the paintings which Giulio Romano suffered to be pro- 
duced by the same means, and did not execute with his own 
hand, redounded very greatly to his honour, and although 
this method enables the master to do pleasure to princes, by 
giving them up the works commanded, complete in a very 

* This taternacle was replaced by one from the hand of Bernini, which 


was decorated with fresco paintings by Pietro da Cortona. 
* All these paintings have been destroyed. 
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short time, and may perhaps also do service to the artists who 
labour under the direction of the master, yet if these last 
were the most able men to be found in the world, they can 
never have that regard and love to the works of the master 
which the master will feel towards them himself; nor, how- 
ever well the cartoons may be designed, will they ever be 
imitated exactly and truly, as they might be by the hand of 
their author. Moreover, the latter, seeing his work go to 
ruin, is apt to become discouraged, and so let all take its 
chance, thus falling from bad to worse until the whole work 
is utterly spoiled: he who has a thirst for honourable dis- 
tincetion therefore, must execute his works with his own 
hand.* And this I can affirm from my own experience, for 
I had myself prepared the Cartoons for the Chancery in the 
palace of San Giorgio in Rome, and had executed them with 
the utmost care and study, but the work having to be com- 
pleted within a very short period, one hundred days that is 
to say, I was compelled to entrust the colouring of the same 
to numerous painters, and by these the outlines and contours 
to which I had given so much attention, were departed from 
to such a degree that never have I suffered any one to lay 
hand on my works from that day to this. If, therefore, the 
master desire to secure his reputation and the duration of 
his labours, let him undertake fewer and execute all with 
his own hand; nay, this he must do, if he propose to obtain 
that honour and distinction to which the elevated genius 
constantly aspires. ; 

But Perino, I repeat, beheld himself constrained, by the 
number of works committed to his care, to employ many 
assistants for his undertakings ; he had more desire for gain 
than for honour, and thought he had been throwing his time 


* Lanzi remarks that Raphael and Giulio Romano were so careful in 
their choice of assistants and in re-touching their works, that they do not 
merit the reproaches to which the avarice of Perino del Vaga caused him 
to lay himself open, as is manifest in numerous instances. The general 
truth of Vasari’s observation is nevertheless indisputable, and a remark 
made by one of the German critics of our author, to the effect that Vasari 
has maintained the contrary of what he here asserts in the life of Giulio 
Romano, is wholly without foundation. Vasari was then speaking of the 
effect of the practice in question on the disciple, and lauded it accordingly. 
He is now describing the injury received from it by the works of the 
master, when he reprehends the practice, as he is fully justified in doing. 
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away, because he had laid by nothing in his youth. He was 
so much disturbed at the sight of young artists who seemed 
pressing to come forward, that he was anxious to have them 
all under his own command, to the end that they might not 
become an impediment to himself. 

In the year 1546 there came to Rome the highly renowned 
Venetian painter, Tiziano da Cador,* his purpose being to 
make certain portraits in that city. Now Titian had taken 
the likeness of Pope Paul at an earlier period, when that 
pontiff had gone to Busseto} namely, but neither for that 
nor for some others which he had made for Cardinal Farnese,i 
and at Santa Fiore, had the Venetian master accepted any 
remuneration. He was now received most honourably by 
the Pope and Cardinal in the Belvedere, and a rumour was 
set about in the court, which instantly afterwards spread 
through the city, to the effect that Titian had come for the 
purpose of executing paintings with his own hand in the 
Hall of Kings; wherein Perino had himself been commissioned 
to display the resources of his art, and where he had already 
prepared the stucco-work. This arrival consequently dis- 
pleased Perino greatly, and he complained of it to many of his 
friends, not that he feared to see Titian surpass himself in 
fresco, but because he desired to retain the interest and 
occupation of that work peacefully and honourably to the 
day of his death, and if he was to do it, he wished to proceed 
without any competitor, the rather as he had quite enough 
on his hands in the way of comparison, with the walls 
and ceiling of Michelagnolo, which were close beside him. 
This suspicion caused Perino constantly to avoid Titian 
during all the time of that master’s stay in Rome, and the 
former was indeed very ill-disposed towards the Venetian 
artist even to the moment of his departure. 

Now the Castellan of the Fortress Sant’ Agnolo, Tiberio 
Crispo, who afterwards became a Cardinal, was a man who 
delighted much in our Arts, and he had formed the resolution 

* Titian was in Rome the year previously, as we learn from a letter of 
Bembo's, bearing date Oct. 10 1545, and which apvears in the Lettere 
Pittoriche. 

+ A place between Parma and Placenza.—Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 

+ In the Corsini Palace in Rome there is still to be seen a portrait of 


Cardinal Farnese, which is one of those here referred to. It has been 
engraved by Rossi. 
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of embellishing certain portions of the castle, to the end that 
his Holiness might thus be the more worthily received therein, 
Tiberio therefore caused loggie, halls, ante-rooms, and apart- 
ments of various kinds to be rebuilt or restored as the case 
might require. To this intent he had commissioned Raffaello 
da Montelupo to prepare several chambers, which were 
decorated accordingly after his designs and under his direc- 
tion: Antonio da San Gallo had then constructed a loggia 
or gallery, which the same Raphael da Montelupo afterwards 
adorned with stucco-work, and the last-named artist likewise 
executed the Angel in marble, a figure six braccia high, 
which was placed on the summit of the principal and highest 
tower of the fortress. This loggia, which is that looking 
towards the meadows, Tiberio also caused to be painted by 
Girolamo Sermoneta, and that being finished, the remainder 
of the apartments were given, at first to Luzio Romano and 
finally to Perino, who was commissioned to adorn the halls 
and principal chambers, which he did, partly with his own 
band, and partly by means of others, whom he employed 
to execute the cartoons which he had prepared. 

The principal hall of this series of buildings is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful one, being adorned with stucco-work inter- 
mingled with historical paintings, the subjects of which are 
taken from Roman history. ‘These were painted for the 
most part by the disciples of Perino, but some were executed 
by Marco da Siena, the disciple of Domenico Beccafumi. In 
several of these apartments there are besides friezes, which 
are singularly beautiful. 

Perino was always well content to avail himself of the 
services of clever young artists whenever he could find any 
such, but he never refused to accept the meanest and most 
mechanical works, wherewith to occupy these young men, 
and would frequently paint such things as the pennons for 
the trumpeters, the standards for the castle, or the banners 
used by the religious brotherhoods. He would also prepare 
canopies, copes, screens, and curtains for doors, or any 


* This Angel wasin Travertine, and was removed during the Pontificate 
of Benedict XIV., to make way for the bronze figure cast after a model 
by Verschaffelt, and still retaining its place. 

* The paintings executed by Perino and his disciples still remain in the 
Castle of St. Angelo. 
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sther thing, however inferior as a work of art, that came to 
his hands. 

This master commenced the preparation of patterns on 
cloth, after which tapestry was then to be woven, for Prince 
Doria; and for the most reverend Cardinal Farnese, he 
decorated a chapel, as he did a writing chamber or study for 
the most excellent lady Madama Margherita of Austria. He 
made the ornamental frame around the Madonna at Santa 
Maria del Pianto ; and in like manner it was by Perino that 
the frame-work about the Madonna in the Piazza Giudea 
was prepared, with many other works, of which, as they 
were very numerous, I will not now make any memorial, and 
the rather as it was his custom, as I have said, to accept the 
execution of whatever commission was offered to his hands. 
This disposition on the part of Perino, was perfectly well 
known to the officials of the palace, he had consequently 
some work always on hand for one or another of them, and 
served them very willingly, in the hope that by thus binding 
them to him he might obtain services from them in return, 
as to the payment of his pension and other matters. 

Perino had obtained so great an extent of influence that 
nearly all the works undertaken in Rome were given to him, 
nay, it would almost appear to have been thought that these 
works were his of right, but this was partly occasioned by 
the fact that he would sometimes execute commissions at the 
lowest and vilest price, a practice whereby he did but little 
good, whether to himself or the art; nay, rather, on the 
contrary, it was the source of much evil, and that this is true 
as respects his own loss is proved by the certainty that he 
would have gained many hundreds of erowns had he taken 
it upon himself to paint the Hall of Kings with his own 
hand, and by the aid of his disciples ; but the many artists 
employed therein having to be paid by the day, large sums 
were expended on the superintendents who had care of the 
work, and who took charge of such payments. 

But Perino had in this matter undertaken a charge too 
great for his bodily powers, labours so fatiguing were found 
to be beyond his strength, seeing that he was suffering from 
catarrh and was very infirm. He had in fact to be drawing 
day and night, and was at every moment called on for some- 
thing required at the palace ; nor were these demands confined 
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‘to the more important works, he was continually required to 
produce designs for embroideries, carvings, and every other 
whimsey in the way of ornament, demanded by the caprices 
of Farnese, and of the other Cardinals and Signori. His 
time was in short incessantly occupied, and he was always 
surrounded by a crowd of painters, sculptors, masters in 
stucco, carvers of wood, gilders, embroiderers, seamsters, artists 
and workmen in a word, of every kind, by whom his mind was 
kept in a perpetual turmoil, insomuch that he never had an 
hour of repose. The only comfort and content that he found 
in this life was when he could occasionally sit down with 
some of his friends at the tavern, which was a place that 
Perino never failed to frequent, in whatsoever city he might 
be abiding ; here then he would sit, that appearing to him to 
be the true beatitude of this world, the best happiness of 
life, and the only perfect repose from his labours. These 
last he was indeed incapable of supporting, worn out by 
his fatigues, and exhausted by the disorders of his life, the 
pleasures of the table and other indulgences, his constitution 
was ultimate]y destroyed, he was attacked by asthma which 
gradually consumed his strength until it terminated in con- 
sumption, and thus one evening, while speaking with a friend 
near his own house, an apoplectic affection suddenly seized 
him, and he fell dead to the ground, being then in the 47th 
year of his age. 

This event caused much grief to many artists, who 
mourned the great loss which was without doubt thereby in- 
flicted on the art of painting. It was in like manner much 
bewailed by Messer Joseffo Cincio, the physician of Madama, 
and son-in-law of Perino, from whom and from his wife the 
master received honourable sepulture in the chapel of St. 
Joseph, in the Rotonda at Rome, where the following epitaph 
was inscribed to his memory :— 


Perino Bonaccursio Vage Florentino, qui ingenio et arte singulari 
egregios cum pictores permultos tum plastas facile omnes superavit, 
Catherina Perini* coniugi, Lavinia Bonaccursia parenti, Josephus Cincius 





* This must be Caterina Penni, since the wife of Perino was sister to 
Giovan-Francesco Penni, called Il Fattore, as we have read in a prèvious 
page. See ante, p. 100 
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socero charissimo et optimo facere. Vixit ann. 46, Men. 3, Dies 21. 
Mortuus est 14. Calen. Novemb. Ann. Christ. 1547.* 

The place of Perino was at once occupied by Daniello of 
Volterra, who had worked much with the former ; by him it 
was that the two Prophets still wanting to the chapel of the 
Crucifix, in San Marcello, were completed, and he has also 
very beautifully decorated with stucco-work and paintings, 2 
chapel in the church of the Santa Trinità, receiving his 
commission for the same from the Signora Elena Orsina: 
Daniello executed many other works also, of which mention 
will be made in their due place. 

Of Perino then, it may be asserted, from all that we have 
related, and from much beside that might have been said 
respecting him, that he was one of the most extensively 
endowed and versatile painters of our times. By him also, 
were artists taught to produce the most admirable works in 
stucco, he executed landscapes, animals, grottesche, and 
every other subject that can well be brought within the 
domain of the painter, and worked admirably well, whether 
in fresco, in oil, or in tempera,t wherefore it may even be 
affirmed that Perino was the father of these most noble arts, 
seeing that his gifts and endowments still survive in the 
many artists now pursuing his footsteps in all the honourable 
walks of art. After Perinos death many copper-plates 
appeared after drawings by his hand, Jove launching his 
thunderbolts at the Giants for example, from the palace at 
Genoa,} with eight stories from the life of San Pietro, taken 
from the Acts of the Apostles, and which Perino had 
designed for the embroideries of a pluvial to be worn by 
Pope Paul III. with many others which may be readily dis- 
tinguished by the manner. 

Perino availed himself of the assistance of numerous 
disciples, and taught his art to many young men, but the 
best of all these scholars, and the one of whose aid the 

* In the first edition we have the following verses in addition :— 


Certantem cum se, te quum natura videret 
Nil mirum si te has abdidit in tenebras 
Lux tamen, atque operum Lecuo immortale tuorum. 
Te illustrem efficient, hoc etiam in tumulo. 
{ Lomazzo describes 2 peculiar invention in fresco painting by Perino. 


See Trattato della Pittura, Hb. i 67. ; 
} In the Doria Palace, as above tiescribed. 
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master made the most frequent use, was Girolamo Siciolante 
of Sermoneta, of whom we shall speak further in due season.* 
Another disciple of Perino was the Mantuan Marcello, t as we 
have before remarked ; he painted a figure of the Virgin in 
fresco, with numerous Saints, from the designs and under the 
direction of Perino, at the entrance to the castle of Sant 
Angelo, a very good and beautiful work ; but of the labours 
of this artist also, we shall make furtlier mention in another 
lace. 

È Perino left many designs at his death, partly by his own 
hand, and partly by that of others ; among the latter were 
all the drawings from the chapel by Michelagnolo, which had 
been made by Leonardo Cungi,j of the Borgo a San Sepolero, 
and which was indeed a most excellent work. All these 
last mentioned designs, with many other things of various 
kinds, were sold by his heirs; and we have many drawings 
made with the pen by his hand, in our book, which are very 
, fine. 


THE SIENESE, DOMENICO BECCAFUMI,., PAINTER AND 
MASTER OF CASTINGS IN METAL. 


[Born 1479—pieD 1549.] 


THE same quality that we have already described as the 
pure gift of nature in Giotto and some others among the 
painters of whom we have been hitherto discoursing, was 
again perceived to manifest itself in the case of the Sienese 
painter, Domenico Beccafumi, seeing that while engaged in 
keeping a few sheep for Pacio his father$ who was a labourer 
of the Sienese citizen Lorenzo Beccafumi, he was frequently 


* In the lives of the artists who were living when Vasari wrote, and 
which will be given in vol. v. of the present work. 

+ Marcello Venusti, who made a copy of the Last Judgment under the 
direction of Michael Angelo himself. lt was a beautiful production, and 
‘passed from the Cardinal Farnese, to whom it was presented by Michael 
Angelo, into the possession of the King of Naples.— Bottari. 

+ Of this artist further mention is made in the life of Taddeo Zucchero. 
In the Abbecedacio Pittorico he is called Leonardo Cugini. 

$ Della Valle tells us that the father of Domenico, a native of Anca- 
jano, in the Sienese territory, had himself received the rights of citizenship 
in Siena, for his distinetion as an artist. 
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observed to employ himself, child as he was, in drawing 
sometimes on the stones, sometimes on other substances. 

Now it so chanced that Lorenzo Beccafumi one day 
remarked the child thus occupied; he had a pointed stick 
that is to say, wherewith he was drawing in the sand of a 
little stream, on the banks of which he was guarding his 
flock ; Lorenzo thereupon requested the father to make over 
the boy to his care, intending that he should act as his 
servant, at the same time that he also received instruction. 
The child, who was then called Mecherino, was given up to 
Lorenzo by his father Pacio accordingly, and was conducted 
to Siena, where Lorenzo caused him for some time to spend 
whatever leisure remained to him from the duties of his 
service, in the workshop of a painter, not an artistof very great 
account, who was his neighbour. But what this painter did 
not know himself, he took care that Mecherino should acquire 
from certain drawings by eminent artists which he had in his 
possession, and of which he was in the habit of availing 
himself for his various necessities, as is the frequent habit 
of certain honest painters, who are not guilty of any very 
intimate acquaintance with design ; Mecherino, pursuing his 
studies in this manner, soon gave evidence of the distinction 
which at a later period he was to acquire as a painter. 

At that time Pietro Perugino, who was then a famous 
painter, arrived in Siena, where he executed two pictures as 
we have before related. His manner pleased Domenico 
exceedingly, wherefore, having set himself to study the same 
and to copy those two pictures, no long time had elapsed 
before he was found to have acquired the manner of Pietro 
to a very remarkable degree. Meanwhile, the chapel of 
Michelagnolo, and the works of Raphael in Rome, had been 
given to the world, and Domenico, whose sole desire was to 
learn, and who perceived that he was losing his time in 
Siena, took leave of Lorenzo Beccafumi, from whom he 
obtained his surname, and departed for Rome. 

There he fixed himself with a painter who gave him his 
board and lodging, when Domenico executed numerous 
pictures in company with him, and at the same time 
employed himself in studying the works of Michelagnolo, 
Raphael, and other eminent masters, with the statues, build- 
ings, and other admirable labours of antiquity. By these 
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means Domenico soon became bold in design, amply stored 
with power of invention, and a very pleasing colourist, but 
during his abode in Rome, which did not extend beyond the 
space of two years, he performed no work entitled to remem- 
brance, with the exception of an escutcheon of the arms of 
Pope Julius II., which he painted in various colours on the 
front of a house in Borgo. 

Now at this time Giovan Antonio da Vercelli,* then a 
young and able painter, had been invited to Siena by one 
of the Spannocchi family, who was a merchant, and being 
much encouraged by the gentlemen of that city (which was 
ever the friend and protectress of all distinguished men) he 
found considerable employment, more especially in the exe- 
cution of portraits from the life. Domenico Beccafumi 
hearing this, and having an earnest wish to revisit his 
native city, soon returned thither accordingly, and per- 
ceiving that Giovan Antonio possessed great powers of 
design, in which he well knew the excellence of an artist to 
consist, he did not content himself with what he had ac- 
quired in Rome, but set himself studiously to follow in the 
footsteps of Giovan Antonio, devoting his time more espe- 
cially to the study of anatomy, and to drawing the nude 
figure. 

By all this Domenico profited to such an extent, that in a 
short time he began to be much esteemed in that most noble 
city. Nor was he less beloved for his rectitude and the purity 
of his life, than approved for his excellence in art ; for whereas, 
Giovan Antonio, coarse, licentious, and eccentric as he was, 
had acquired the reputation of being one who wasted his 
time with infinite levity and with idle young men, and was 
even willing to accept that character; Domenico on the con- 
trary, was most orderly and well conducted, lived as it 
beseemed a Christian man to do, and passed the greater part 
of his time alone. It will nevertheless sometimes happen 
that such as are called good fellows and merry companions, 
are more sought after than are the virtuous and upright, and 
so it happened in this case, as regarded the youth of Siena, 
who were for the most part great admirers of Giovan 
Antonio, extolling him as a very original person. And he 
was without doubt very fanciful, taking pains to please the 

*# Giovan-Antonio Razzi, whose life follows. 
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common herd, and always having his house full of parrots, 
apes, dwarfed asses, little horses from Elba, a raven that 
could speak, Barbary horses for running races, and other 
things of similar kind, wherewith he had made himself a 
name among the vulgar, who could talk of nothing else but 
of his follies.# 

Giovan Antonio had painted the front of a house in fresco 
for Messer Agostino Bardi, while Domenico at the same 
time, and in competition with Giovan Antonio, adorned in 
like manner the front of a house belonging to the Borghese 
family, which is situate close to the column of Postierla and 
near the cathedral, a work to which he gave the most careful 
study. In a decoration which forms a kind of frieze imme- 
diately beneath the roof, our artist executed certain small 
figures in chiaro-scuro, which have been much extolled, and 
in the spaces between the three ranges of windows made in 
the stone called Travertine, which adorn that palace, he 
painted numerous figures of heathen deities and others, 
some coloured to imitate bronze, some in chiaro-scuro, and 
some painted in various colours. These also were more than 
tolerably well done, although the work of Giovan Antonio 
received more general commendation than that of Domenico. 
Both of these fagades were painted in the year 1512. 

For the church of San Benedetto, which is situate outside 
the gate of T'ufi, and belongs to a monastery of the monks of 
Monte Oliveto, Domenico painted a picture, the subject of 
which is Santa Caterina receiving the Stigmata. The saint 
is represented within a building, and has St. Benedict 
standing on her right hand with St. Jerome, in his robes as 
a Cardinal, on the left; and this picture, having much 
harmony of colouring, with very great relief, has ever been 
and still is much extolled.j On the predella of this picture, 
the artist painted small historical representations in tempera, 
and these have indescribable animation and boldness ; they 
are, moreover, executed with so much facility of design, that 
they could not possibly have more grace than we find displayed 
in them, and they yet appear to have been produced with- 
out the slightest effort in the world. In one of these stories 

* For which cause he received the name of Mattaccio, the arch-fool or 


buffoon, by which discreditable epithe: he was known to many. 
+ This work is now in the Academy or Institute of the Fine Arts at Siena. 
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is seen the Angel placing a part of the Host, consecrated by 

the priest, in the mouth of the above-named St. Catherine; 

in another is Jesus Christ in the act of espousing the same 

Saint; near this is St. Catherine receiving the religious habit 
from San Domenico, with other stories from the life of the 

same Santa Caterina.* 

In the church of San Martino, Domenico Beccafumi 
painted a large picture, the subject of which is the Birth of 
Christ, with the Virgin Mother, St. Joseph, and the Shep- 
herds, who are all in the act of adoring the Divine Child. 
Over the cabin or hut, wherein is the manger, there hovers a 
choir of Angels, which are most beautiful. In this work, 
which is much commended by artists, Domenico began to 
make it obvious to all who understood the subject, that his 
works were executed on much more solid principles than 
could be found in those of Giovan-Antonio. He after- 
wards painted the Visitation of Our Lady to Sant Eliza- 
betta, and this fresco, which Domenico painted in the Great 
Hospital, is ina very pleasing manner, and entirely true to 
the life.f There is also a picture by this artist in the church 
of Santo Spirito ; it represents Our Lady with the Divine 
Child in her arms; the latter espousing the above-named 
Santa Caterina da Siena; at the two sides are San Bernar- 
dino, San Francesco, San Girolamo, and the virgin martyr 
Santa Caterina; in the foreground are fan Pietro and San 
Paolo ; they are standing on a marble staircase, and the 
colour of their vestments is reflected from the lustrous 
surface of the polished marble, in a manner which is truly 
artistic.$ This work, executed with singular judgment, and 
showing admirable power of design, acquired much honour 
for the artist, as did likewise certain small figures on the 
Predella. These represent the following subjects : the Bap- 
tism of Our Saviour by St. John ; a King, who causes the 


* For minute details respecting the Virgin Martyr, St. Catherine, see 
Baillet, Vie des Saints. See also Sacred and Legendary Art, and the 
Legni Romano, where a good epitome of St. Catherine’s life will be 
‘ound. 

* This picture is still in the Church of San Martino. 

| The only work by San Domenico which is now to ke found in the 
Hospital of Santa Maria della Scala. 

$ Still in Siena, but now în the Saracini Palace, where there is also ar. 
Annunciation by the same master. 
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wife and children of St. Sigismond to be cast into a well; 
San Domenico burning the Books of the Heretics ; Christ 
presenting to Santa Caterina of Siena two Crowns, the one 
of roses, the other of thorns ; and San Bernardino of Siena 
| preaching on the public Piazza of that city, to a vast multi- 
tude of people assembled there. 

The fame which Domenico acquired by this work caused 
him to receive the commission for a picture to be placed in 
the church of the Carmine, the subject chosen being St. 
Michael conquering Lucifer ; in this work the artist, as an 
ingenious and fanciful person, resolved to make manifest, by 
a certain originality of treatment, the extent of his inventive 
power, and the fine thoughts of which he was capable. By 
way of showing Lucifer and his followers, therefore, ex- 
pelled, as they were from Heaven for their pride, he 
depicted a shower of nude figures, which is exceedingly 
beautiful, although it is true that the excessive pains which 
Domenico has taken with it have resulted in rendering the 
work somewhat confused. ‘This picture being left unfinished 
at the death of the. master, was then taken to the Great Hos- 
pital, and placed on the ascent of a staircase,* near the high 
altar, where it still remains, and is regarded with admira- 
tion by all beholders, on account of certain foreshortenings 
of the nude figures, which are exceedingly fine. In the 
church of the Carmine meanwhile, where the above-named 
picture was to have been placed, there has been appended 
another, in the upper part of which is the figure of the 
Almighty Father, beheld amidst the clouds, and surrounded 
by numerous angels, very gracefully depicted. In the middle 
of the picture is the Archangel Michael, wearing his armour, 
and pointing to Lucifer, whom he has driven to the centre 
of the earth ; burning buildings, a fiery gulf, and a sea of 
flame, also make part of the picture, with angels in various 
attitudes, and the soulsof the condemned, which are represented 
by nude figures, floating and struggling amidst the torments 
of that sea of fire. All this is delineated with infinite 
beauty of manner, and in that admirable work, which has 
ever been accounted a very extraordinary performance, the 
darkness appears to be illumined by the fire of the gulf.{ 

* Now in the Sienese Academy, or Institute of the Fine Arts. 

| Still to be seen on one of the lateral Altars, and at no great distance 

VOL. IV. K. 
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The Sienese painter, Baldassare Peruzzi, was never weary 
of extolling this picture, and one day, as I was looking at 
the same in company with him, on a certain occasion when I 
was passing through Siena, I stood myself amazed therewith, 
as I did also at five small stories, which are depicted on the 
Predella, and which are executed in tempera after a most 
judicious and beautiful manner. Domenico likewise under- 
took to paint a picture in the city of Siena, for the nuns of 
Ognissanti : in the upper part of this work is Our Saviour 
Christ seen amidst the clouds ; he is crowning the glorified 
Virgin ; and beneath them are San Gregorio, Sant’ Antonio, 
Santa Maria Maddalena, and the virgin martyr St. Cathe- 
rina. On the Predella are certain small figures in tempera, 
which are very beautiful.* 

In the house of the Signor Marcello Agostini,} Domenico 
painted some very beautiful pictures on the ceiling of an 
apartment, which has three Lunettes on each side, and two 
at each end, with a frieze entirely around it. Two paintings 
occupy the centre of the ceiling.} In the first is the imita- 
tion of a silken arras, which appears to depend from the 
framework ; and herein, as if woven in that tapestry, is the 
figure of Scipio Africanus, who restores the young wife 
uninjured to her husband. In the second is the renowned 
painter Zeuxis copying the several nude figures, from which 
he composed his picture for the Temple of Juno. In one of 
the Lunettes are small figures of not more than about half a 
braccia high, but exceedingly beautiful; they represent the 
two Roman Brothers, who, having been enemies, consent to 
become friends for the sake of the public welfare, and the 
good of their country. 

In the following picture is Torquatus giving an example 
of obedience to the laws by permitting one of his own eyes 
to be put out, in order to save an eye for his son, who had 
been condemned to lose both his eyes, and who is, by this 


from the High Altar. The Padre Della Valle considers the figures who are 
struggling amidst the flames to present too tranquil an aspect. 

* They are now in the Sacristy of the Church of Santo Spirito. 

| This is the House which now belongs to the Bindi Sergardi family, 

4 The description given by Vasari of this apartment has several in- 
accuracies, which the reader may correct by reference to Bottari.—Roman 
Edition of Vasari. 
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means, enabled to save one. In the next is the Petition of 
a , who, after being compelled to listen to the enu- 
meration of his crimes and treasons against his country, and 
the Roman people, which is read to him, is then put to 
death. In the picture beside this are seen the Roman Peo- 
ple deliberating on the Expedition of Scipio into Africa; and 
in another Lunette is an ancient Sacrifice exhibiting a vast 
number of very beautiful figures, with a perspective view of 
a Temple, which has considerable relief, for in this respect 
Domenico was a truly excellent master. In the last of these 
pictures is Cato in. the act of destroying himself, just as he is 
on the point of being overtaken by certain horsemen ; the 
horses ridden by these cavaliers are beautifully painted. 

In the spaces between the Lunettes are small historical 
representations, which are admirably finished,* and the 
excellence of the whole work having proved to those who 
then governed that Domenico was an excellent painter, he was 
appointed to decorate the ceiling of a hall in the palace of the 
Signoria, and to this work he gave all possible forethought, 
‘care, and labour; being impelled thereto by the wish to 
make his own abilities manifest, as well as by his desire to 
adorn that renowned building of his native place ; a city by 
which he was himself so highly honoured. The ceiling of 
this hall,{ which has double the length of its width, has no 
Lunettes, but is constructed with groined arches, for which 
cause Domenico thought it best to paint the frame-work of 
the compartments, adding friezes, which he also gilded, with- 
out any addition of stucco work, or other ornaments ; and 
this he executed so perfectly and with so graceful an effect, 
that the work does veritably appear to be in relief 

At each end of the above-named hall, Domenico then 
painted a large historical picture, and on both of the sides he 
executed two of like manner, between which is an octangle; 
thus there are six squares and two octangles, in each of 
which is a picture. At the edge of the ceiling and in the 
angles are circular compartments, which, being drawn half 
on the one side and half on the other, and being thus 
divided by the angles, present eight compartments, within 


* Lanzi considers the peculiar excellence of Domenico to have consisted 
in his treatment of small figures. See the Zistory, &e., as before cited. 
4 This Hall is that called the Consistory of the Signoria. 
K 2 
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which are seated colossal figures, one in each of the eight 
divisions, and all representing men who have been remark- 
able for their services in the defence of the republic, 
or for their obedience to her laws. The centre, or highest 
part of the ceiling, is divided into three compartments, s0 
that in the middle and immediately over the octangles there 
is a circle formed, while there are squares over each of those 
on the walls beneath. 

In one of the octangles is the figure of a Woman sur- 
rounded by Children ; she holds a heart in her hand, and 
represents Patriotism, or the Love of Country. ‘The second 
octangle has also the figure of a Woman, with an equal 
number of Children, and this represents Civic Union ; while 
in the circle between the two octangles is a figure of Justice 
with the Sword and Scales in her hand: this last is fore- 
shortened with so much boldness as to be matter of admira- 
tion to all, whether we consider the drawing or the colouring. 
The latter commences darkly in the lower part, but from the 
knees upward it becomes gradually lighter, and, continuing 
to brighten towards the back, shoulders, and arms, attains to 
a celestial splendour at the head, and the figure appears to 
become lost, and to vanish by slow gradations into the air. 
It is not possible, I do not say to find, but to imagine, any 
figure more beautiful than this, nor is there one completed 
with finer judgment or more profound art, among all the 
number thus painted by various artists, to appear foreshort- 
ened, that is to say, when viewed from below.* 

With respect to the stories themselves; in the first, which 
is that at the end of the hall and to the left of the entrance, 
is an historical representation, the subject of which is the 
Reconciliation of the Censors, Marcus Lepidus and Fulvius 
Flaccus, who being much at enmity with each other, had yet 
no sooner become associates and colleagues in the magistracy 
than, laying aside all thought of their private resentments in 
consideration of the public interest, they fulfilled the duties 
of their office in the strictest amity. ‘They kneel together 
at the same altar, while around them stand numerous figures 
and behind all are magnificent temples and other buildings, 
of which we have perspective views of such extraordinary 


* For certain remarks on what Vasari here affirms, see Lanzi, ut supra, 
vol. i. p. 297 
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| excellence, and which are managed with so much ability that 
they amply suffice to show the extensive and exact acquaint- 
ance which Domenico possessed with the laws of perspective. 

On the following or side-wall is a picture exhibiting the 
history of the Dictator, Posthumius Tiburtius, who, having 
committed the charge of the army to his only son, and made 
him his substitute, with command to do nothing further than 
watch the camp, caused him to be put to death for disobedi- 
ence, inasmuch as that he, having found a fair occasion for 
making an assault upon the enemy, had done so, and had 
obtained the victory. In this work Domenico has shown us 
Posthumius, an old man with shaven beard, who stands with 
the right hand laid upon an axe, while he points with the 
left towards the body of his son, whom he displays to the 
army lying dead on the earth, the figure of the dead being 
foreshortened with admirable ability. Beneath this picture, 
which is a very beautiful one, is a highly appropriate 
inscription. 

The octangle which follows has the story of Spurius 
Cassius, whom the senate, suspecting of a desire to make 
himself king, has caused to be decapitated, while they also 
command that his dwelling shall be razed to the ground. In 
this work, the head, which is beside the executioner, and the 
body, which is foreshortened on the earth, are exceedingly 
beautiful. In the next picture is the Tribune Publius 
Mutius, causing all his colleagues, who had aspired with 
Spurius Cassius to become the tyrants of their country, to 
be given over to the flames; and in this painting the fires, 
by which the bodies of those condemned persons are seen 
to be consumed, are treated admirably and executed with 
singular art. ; 

At the opposite end of the ball is a picture wherein is the 
Athenian Codrus, who, having learned that the oracle had 
declared victory to the army whose king should be slain in 
the battle, laid down his regal vestments, entered unknown 
among the ranks of the enemy, and caused himself to be slain 
by their hands, thus giving victory to his people by means 
of the sacrifice of his own life. Domenico has depicted the 
Athenian seated amidst his nobles, who stand around him 
while he despoils himself of the royal robes; close at hand 
is a round temple of great beauty, and in the extreme 
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distance of the picture, Codrus is again seen lying dead; 
beneath is his name in an epitaph. 

Proceeding next to the remaining side or long wall, which 
stands opposite to that whereof we have described the paint- 
ings, with the octangle between them, we find in like manner 
two pictures, in the first of which is the Prince Zaleucus, 
who, in obedience to the laws, is about to deprive his son 
of an eye, and to suffer the loss of one in his own person; 
around him stand numerous personages, entreating him to 
refrain from that cruelty to both himself and his son. In the 
distance is the youth, who had been accused of offering. 
violence to a Locrian maiden, and beneath is the name of 
Zaleacus on an inseription. In the octangle which is beside 
this picture there follows the story of Marcus Manilius in 
the act of being thrown from the Capitol.  Tbe figure of 
Manilius, which is a very youthful one, is seen precipitated 
from a sort of balcony; it is admirably foreshortened, and 
this figure, which is shown with the head downwards, is 
executed to such perfection that it appears to be indeed alive, 
as do also certain other figures which are standing below. 

In the next picture is Spurius Moelius who is put to death 
by the Tribune Servilius because the people suspected that 
he was about to attempt making himself the tyrant of his 
country. Servilius, a seated figure, is surrounded by many 
others, one of whom, who is near the centre, points to the 
body of Spurius lying dead on the earth, and painted with 
infinite art. 

In the circles above, and which occupy the angles of the 
ceiling as before described, are representations of different 
men, all distinguished for the zeal with which they had 
defended the country. In the first is the renowned Fabius 
Maximus, seated in his armour ; and on the opposite portion 
is Speusippus Duke of the Tegetes, who, being persuaded by 
a friend to rid himself of his rival and adversary, declares 
that he will not be induced by considerations of private 
interest to deprive his country of such a citizen. The circle 
on the opposite angle exhibits on one part the Pretor Celius, 
who, having ventured on giving battle to the enemy in 
opposition to the Aruspices, is punished by the senate, 
although he had come off conqueror and had obtained an 
important victory. Beside the Prator is Thrasybulus, who, 
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to liberate his country, and with the aid of certain among 
his friends, has valorously slain the thirty tyrants. Thrasy- 
bulus is an old man with shaven beard and hoary locks, he 
has his name inscribed beneath his feet, as have all the others. 

Within one of the angles of the ceiling at the lower end . 
of the Hall is further to be seen the Prator Genutius Cippus, 
on whose head a bird had wonderfully alighted in such sort 
that its wings had the appearance of horns on the head ; the 
oracle being consulted thereon, replied that Genutius would 
become king of the country, when the Preetor, although much 
advanced in years, determined to banish himself from his 
home rather than become instrumental to the subjugation 
of his native land, and departed into exile accordingly; this 
figure Domenico has therefore represented with a bird on his 
head. Beside Genutius is Charondas, who, having returned 
to his palace from his country house, has hastily repaired 
to the senate without having first divested himself of his 
armour, in contravention of a law which forbade the senators 
to enter into the senate armed, and who slays himself on 
becoming aware,of the oversight which he has committed. 

In the opposite angle, which is the last, is a circle exhibit- 
ing on one side Damon and Pythias, whose extraordinary 
friendship is known to all, and with whom is Dionysius, 
tyrant of Sicily. Beside these, and on the other side of the 
circle, is the seated figure of Brutus, who condemned his 
two sons to death because they had conspired to procure 
the return of the Tarquins to their country. This work, 
which was indeed a truly remarkable one, caused the 
Sienese to become fully aware of the art and ability of 
Domenico, who gave proof of a fine genius, extraordinary 
judgment, and singular knowledge of his vocation, in all 
that he did. 

When the Emperor Charles V. arrived for the first time 
in Italy, it was expected that he would pay a visit to Siena, 
seeing that he had expressed an intention to that effect to the 
ambassadors of the Republic. Among other preparations 
therefore, which were made for the reception of so great an 
Emperor, Domenico was commissioned to make a Horse, 
eight braccia high and in full relief ; this he formed of paste- 
board, or rather a kind of papier maché, hollow within; and 
maintained in its place by a frame-work of iron. On this 
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horse was placed the statue of the Emperor, arrayed after the 
manner of the ancients, and with the sword ir his hand. 
Beneath the horse were three colossal figures, as of men 
vanquished by his might; but these also assisted to support 
a part of the weight of the horse, which was represented in 
the act of rearing itself on its hind legs, and with its fore 
feet in the air; while they presented likewise the allegorical 
signification of three provinces, which had been conquered 
and subjugated by the power of that Emperor. 

In this work Domenico proved himself to be no less able 
in sculpture than in painting ; he had fixed the group above 
described on a platform of wood-work four braccia high, and 
within this had arranged a series of wheels, which, being 
worked by men concealed among them, caused the whole to 
move forward, the design of Domenico being that this horse, 
having been made to move as we have said, should accompany 
his Majesty on his entrance into the city, and having 
attended him even to the portal of the palace of the Signoria, 
should then halt and remain fixed in the centre of the 
Piazza. The horse having been thus brought to completion 
by Domenico, required nothing further than the gilding, but 
it remained in that unfinished state, for his Majesty did not 
after all repair at that time to Siena, but having been 
crowned at Bologna, had then departed from Italy; wherefore 
the work was left incomplete. 

The art and ability of Domenico had nevertheless been 
rendered fully apparent by this group, the grandeur and 
excellence of which were much commended by every one. 
It was placed for that time in the office of works belonging 
to the cathedral ; but when His Majesty, returning victorious 
from the expedition into Africa, had passed from Messina to 
Naples and Rome, and finally arrived at Siena, the above- 
described work of Domenico was fixed on the Piazza of the 
Cathedral, to his great honour. 

The renown of this artist being thus bruited abroad, Prince 
Doria, who accompanied the Imperial Court, when he had 
seen all the works by his hand which were then in the city 
of Siena, proposed to Domenico that he should repair to the 
Doria Palace in Genoa, there to labour where Perino del 
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Vaga, Giovan-Antonio da Pordenone, and Girolamo da 
Trevisi had previously executed numerous works.* But 
Domenico could not promise the Prince to repair to Genoa 
in his service at that time, having just then a portion of the 
marble floor of the Cathedral on hand, and this, which had 
been formerly commenced by the Sienese painter Duccio,{ 
in a new manner of work, Domenico Beccafumi was now 
compelled to finish ; but he engaged to enter the service of 
Prince Doria at some future period. 

The figures and historical representations wherewith the 
pavement above-mentioned was to be decorated, were already 
for the most part designed on the marble, the outlines being 
engraved with the chisel and then filled with a black mixture, 
when the whole was surrounded by ornaments of coloured 
marbles, with which the ground of the work was likewise 
adorned.. But Domenico, with his admirable judgment, 
perceived that this mode of decoration might be sensibly 
ameliorated, to which end he took grey marbles, and with 
these, prepared by the chisel and added to the white, he 
produced the half shades, and found that by this method 
and by the use of the black and white marble as described, 
he could produce marble pictures in chiaro-scuro with 
the utmost perfectioni The portion which Domenico 
bad taken in hand by way of trial, proved the attempt to 
have been entirely successful, whether we consider the beauty 
of the invention, the excellence of the design, which was 
most correct, or the rich variety of the figures ; insomuch 
that this master may be said to have formed the commence- 
ment of the grandest, most beautiful, and most magnificent 
pavement that had ever then been achieved, and in the 
course of his life he gradually conducted the greater part 
of it to completion.$ 


* See ante, the lives of these masters. 

+ Rumohr, Italienische Forschungen, vol. ii. p. 5, maintains that Duccio 
took no part in this work. 

+ The practice here attributed to Domenico Beccafumi did not in fact 
prevail until many years later, when it was first adopted by Michelagnolo 
Vanni, as we learn from the inscription on his tomb, which is still to be 
seen in the Church of San Giorgio at Siena. 

$ The Cartoons made by Domenico for this work were long in the 
possession of the noble family of the Spannocchi, but were presented some 
years since to the Sienese Institute of the Fine Arts, by the members of 
that family. See Quatremere— Dictionaire d’° Architecture, 
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Around the high altar in the same cathedral, Domenico 
also executed a decoration in the manner of a frieze ; and to 
follow the order already commenced by Duccio, he delineated 
stories from Genesis; Adam and Eve that is to say, who, 
being driven from Paradise, are tilling the earth for their 
bread; with the Sacrifice of Abel and that of Melchizedech. 
Before the altar he placed a large picture representing 
Abraham on the point of sacrificing his son Isaac, and 
around this work is a bordering or decoration of half-length 
figures, bearing various animals which they appear about to 
present in sacrifice.* Descending the steps, another large 
picture is found, of character similar to that above-named, 
but the subject of which is Moses on Mount Sinai receiving 
the laws from the hands of the Almighty ; and beneath this is 
the law-giver, who, finding the people engaged in the adoration 
of the Golden Calf, is seized with anger, and casting down 
the tables on which the law was engraved, has broken them 
to pieces. 

Beneath this story and opposite to the pulpit, there is a 
frieze with a vast number of figures, and this passes entirely 
across the church ; the work is. composed with so much grace 
and exhibits such beauty of design, that words could not do 
Justice to its excellence. The subject of the picture is Moses 
in the Wilderness, who, striking the rock with his rod, and 
causing the water to gush forth, gives drink to his thirsty peo- 
ple. Here Domenico has shown the water, flowing as a river 
throughout the whole length of the frieze, and from this the 
people are drinking in attitudes which are varied to infinity, 
exhibiting a vivacity and animation so pleasing and so life- 
like that no figures could possibly display more graceful, 
more beautiful, or more elegant movements than we find in 
this story. One has cast himself prone to the earth and 
drinks in that position, another kneels before the rock 
whence the water flows and drinks from the source, many are 
drawing the water in vases and vessels of various kinds, 
and some drink with the hand, while many others are leading 
their cattle to drink, to the great joy of the assembled people. 


* The Sacrifice of Abraham and the Eve were engraved in wood in 
three plates, by the Mantuan Andrea Andreani in 1586. The Abel was 
engraved in like manner by Hugo da Carpi. They were afterwards en- 
graved on copper by a Florentine called Gabuggiani,— Masselli. 
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But among all the admirable peculiarities which distin- 
guish this picture, none are more remarkable than the figure 
of a boy, who, having taken up a little dog by the neck, is 
plunging its muzzle into the water, that it may drink ; but 
the dog, having already drunk sufficiently, will not take any 
more, and shakes its head in a manner so natural that the 
animal seems to be alive. The whole of this work is in fact 
so beautiful, that no production of the kind could possibly 
exhibit finer qualities in art. ‘The various shadows and 
reflections thrown by the different figures are rather to be 
called wonderful than merely beautiful; and although the 
whole of this performance is greatlyadmired for the originality 
of its character, yet these are considered to be the most 
remarkable features thereof. 

Beneath the Cupola there is furthermore to be observed an 
hexagonal compartment, which is divided into seven hex- 
agonal compartments, and six rhombs. Of these hexagons 
Domenico completed four previous to his death, delineating 
the History and Sacrifice of Elisha therein ; and all this he 
did quite at his leisure, seeing that this work was as a 
kind of study and pastime to him, nor would he ever wholly 
give it up for any of his other undertakings. While thus 
occupied, therefore, sometimes with this, sometimes in other 
places, Domenico painted a large picture in oil in the church 
of San Francesco, and on the right hand on entering into the 
church. The subject chosen is Our Saviour Christ descend- 
ing in his glory to the Limbo, or the entrance into Hell, to re- 
call thence the souls of the holy fathers; and here, among many 
other nude figures, is one of Eve, wbich is most beautiful: 
the figure of one of the Thieves also, who is standing 
behind Our Saviour with the Cross, is in like manner 
exceedingly well conducted ; and the caverns of the Limbo, 
with the demons and fires of that place, are all highly 
original.* 

It was the opinion of Domenico that paintings in tem- 
pera maintain their beauty better than paintings in oil: to 
him, he would say, it appeared, that the works of Luca da 
Cortona, of the Pollaiuoli, and of other masters who have 

* Still in the Church of San Francesco. It has been engraved by 


Filippo Tommasini, Giuliano Traballesi, Agostino Costa, and Pietro Jode. 
— Guida della Città di Siena. 
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painted in oil betrayed more striking evidences of age, than 
did those of Fra Giovanni, Fra Filippo, Benozzo, and the 
other artists whose works in tempera were executed at an 
earlier period. He therefore determined to paint a picture, 
which he was commissioned to execute by the Brotherhood 
of San Bernardino for their chapel on the Piazza di San 
Francesco, in tempera, and admirably well he completed it 
in that manner accordingly.*+ The Predella also is in 
tempera, and is very beautiful : the subjects depicted thereon 
are San Francesco receiving the Stigmata; Sant’ Antonio of 
Padua, who, for the purpose of converting certain heretics, 
performs the miracle of the Ass, which makes its obeisance 
to the sacred Host ; and San Bernardino of Siena, who is 
preaching to the people of his native city, on the Piazza of 
Siena. Domenico painted two stories in fresco on the walls 
of the same chapel: the subjects chosen being from the life 
of Our Lady; this he did in competition with Giovan- Antonio 
Razzi, who had painted several pictures in the same place. 
One of these frescoes exhibits the Visitation of Our Lady to 
Sant’ Elizabetta, and in the other is the Assumption of the 
Virgin, who is surrounded by the Apostles. These pictures 
are both very highly extolled.{ 

At length, and after having been ong expected in Genoa 
by Prince Doria, Domenico determined on repairing to that 
city, but with much reluctance, being a man who was accus- 
tomed to a life of quiet, and contented himself with possess- 
ing what his necessities demanded, without requiring more ; 
Domenico was besides but little accustomed to travelling ; he 
had built himself a small house in Siena, and at about a mile 
from the city, outside the Gate of Camollia, he had a vine- 
yard, which he had cultivated for his amusement after his 
own fashion : to this place he resorted often, but beyond that 
it was now a long time since he had left Siena. 

Arrived in Genoa, Domenico painted a picture near that 
by Pordenone, and acquitted himself very well, but not in 
such a manner as to entitle this work to be numbered among 
his best. The mode of proceeding in the court of Genoa 
did not please him ; accustomed to a life of freedom, he could 

* This work also is still in its place. 


È Still in existence, but by the Guida di Siena the Visitation is attri- 
buted to Giovan-Antonio Razzi. 
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not feel content or at his ease in tle place; nay, rather it 
might be affirmed that he seemed in a manner stultified ; 
wherefore, having completed the above-named work, he 
requested permission from the Prince to depart, and left 
Genoa accordingly to return to his home. In his way he 
passed by Pisa, for the purpose of seeing that city ; and 
having there met with Battista della Cervelliara, was by him 
conducted to visit all the most remarkable objects in the city ; 
more particularly the paintings of Sogliani, and the pictures 
which are in the apsis of the Cathedral, behind the high 
altar. 

Meanwhile Sebastiano della Seta, Warden of the Cathe- 
dral of Pisa, having heard fromCervelliera of the rank held 
in art and the great abilities of Domenico Beccafumi, and 
being anxious to see an end put to the work which had been 
kept on hand so long by Giovan-Antonio Sogliani, commis- 
sioned Domenico to paint two of the pictures for the apsis of 
the cathedral, the works to be executed in Siena, and to be 
despatched thence to Pisa, which was accomplished accord- 
ingly. In one of these pictures is Moses, who, having 
found the people offering sacrifice to the golden calf, throws 
down the tables of the law and breaks them. Here 
Domenico has painted certain nude figures, which are most 
beautiful. ‘The second picture is likewise from the history of 
Moses, and exhibits him at the moment when the earth opens 
to swallow up a part of the people, and in this work also are 
nude figures lying dead, after having been killed by the 
ligtnings of Heaven, which are beautiful to a marvel. When 
these pictures were taken to Pisa they caused Domenico to 
receive a commission for the execution of four more, to be 
placed in front of the tribune, two on each side that is to 
say. These pictures represent the four Evangelists, and are 
exceedingly beautiful.* 

Thereupon Sebastiano della Seta, who perceived that he 
was served expeditiously and well by Domenico, caused that 
artist to paint a picture for one of the chapels of the cathe- 
dral, Sogliani having previously painted four for the same 
chapel. Domenico, therefore, remained for a time at Pisa, 
and in that picture he painted Our Lady seen in the air with 
the Divine Child in her arms; she is reposing on clouds 

* The Four Evangelists are still in the Cathedral of Pisa. 
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which are supported by angels: beneath are several Saints, 
male and female, tolerably well executed, but still not. dis- 
playing the excellence manifest in the pictures above-men- 
tioned.* But Domenico, excusing himself for this with 
many of his friends, and more particularly on a certain 
occasion with Giorgio Vasari, declared that, removed from » 
the air of Siena, and deprived of his accustomed enjoyments 
and conveniences, he no longer appeared to himself to be 
capable of producing anything. He returned home, there- 
fore, resolving that he would never again quit his native city 
for the purpose of working in any other place. 

For the nuns of St. Paul, whose convent is situate near 
the church of San Marco, in Siena, Domenico then painted 
a picture in oil ; the subject of which is the Birth of Our 
Lady. Sant’ Anna is seen in a bed which is foreshortened, 
the nurses are moving around it, and within the shadow of an 
open door is a woman engaged in drying linen ; this figure 
has no other light than that presented to her by the fire.{ 
On the Predella, which is admirably painted, are three pic- 
tures in tempera, the Virgin presented in the Temple namely, 
the Marriage of our Lady, and the Adoration of the Magi. 
In the Mercanzia, which is a court or tribune of the mer- 
chants, in the same city, the officials have a small picture, 
which is singularly beautiful, this is said to have been 
painted by Domenico in his early youth,} it represents the 
half-length figure of St. Paul, in a seated position, and on 
each side are historical pictures, one presenting the Con- 
version of the Saint, and the other his Decapitation ; the 
figures of both being very small. 

Finally, Domenico received a commission to paint the 
great Tribune or Apsis of the cathedral of Siena, which is at 
the head of the fabric and behind the high altar. Here he 
first prepared all the ornaments in stucco-work with his own 
hand, executing foliage and various forms of great beauty and 
richness, with two figures, each representing the goddess of 
Victory, at the extremities of the semicircle ; a truly admir- 


* These pictures also retain their place. 

t Now in the Sienese Institute of the Fine Arts. : 

i In the Church called the Chiesa P/ebana (Church of the People), 
which is the Baptistery of St. John, there is a picture said to have been trans» 
ferred to that church from the Curia of the Mercanzia. 
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able decoration. In the centre Domenico then painted the 
ascension of Our Lord in fresco, and from the cornice to the 
floor he occupied the space with three pictures divided by 
columns in relief and presenting views in perspective. The 
middlemost painting exhibits Our Lady, San Piero, and San 
Giovanni, they are seen beneath an arch which is depicted in 
perspective, and in the pictures at the sides are ten apostles, 
five on each side namely, standing in various attitudes; they are 
earnestly regarding the ascension of their Lord. Above each 
group of the Apostles is the figure of an angel foreshortened, 
and intended to signify those two of the Apostles by whom 
the ascension of our Lord into heaven was declared. 

This is without doubt a very fine work, but would have 
been much more so had Domenico imparted a more agreeable 
expression to the faces ; but as the case stands, these counte- 
nances have a certain something which is not very pleasing; 
indeed it might almost appear as if this artist had formed the 
habit in his old age of giving a terrified and constrained ex- 
pression to his faces, insomuch that the effect is not agreeable:* 
but were it not for this defect, I repeat, and had the figures 
beauty of countenance, this work would be as admirable a 
one as could be seen. On this point, of beauty in the faces, 
Giovan- Antonio Razzi was superior in the estimation of the 
Sienese to Domenico, seeing that, although the drawing of 
the latter was much more correct and had greater force, 
Giovan- Antonio imparted a much higher degree of beauty to 
his heads. Now it is certain that the manner of the heads 
is an affair of very great importance in these our arts, and 
many masters, in virtue of having imparted a graceful aspect 
and fine expression to their heads, have escaped the censure 
which they might otherwise have incurred for the rest of the 
performance. | 

This was the last work in painting ever undertaken by 
Domenico Beccafumi, who betook himself ultimately to the 
practice of working in relief, and more particularly to the 
founding of bronzes. He even proceeded so far as to execute 
six Angels in full relief, and little less than life size, for the 
six columns of the cathedral which are nearest to the high 
altar; this work he accomplished with indescribable pains 


* This picture, which was painted in the year 1544, was restored at the 
commencement of the present century, in 1813 namely.—£4d, Flor. 1832, 8. 
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and labour: these figures bear a kind of tazza or shallow 
vase in their hands, and within these vases are chandeliers 
holding lights ; they are very beautiful, and in the last indeed 
Domenicò acquitted himself so well that he obtained the 
highest commendation.* 

Gaining courage from success, our artist then commence 
figures ot the twelve Apostles, which were to be placed on the 
succeeding columns, those below the above-described that 
is to say, whereon they were to replace certain old figures in 
marble in a very bad manner, which now occupy the columns; 
but this work Domenico did not continue, since he ceased to 
live no very long time after having commenced it. Being a 
man of much ingenuity, this master succeeded in almost all 
that he undertook, and engraved wood-cuts from which to 
take impressions in chiaro-scuro ; specimens of these, com- 
prising the figures of two apostles, have been published and 
are admirably beautiful ;{ we have one of them in our book of 
designs, with other works by the hand of Domenico, all of 
which are drawn divinely. He engraved on copper with the 
burin in like manner, and executed certain stories with 
aqua-fortis,} exhibiting studies in alchemy, which are very 
fanciful, the subject being Jupiter and the other gods, seek- 
ing to fix Mercury. To this intent they lay the god Mercury 
himself fast-bound within a crucible, while Vulcan and Pluto 
heap fire around him; but when they imagine that he is 
about to become a solid body, behold he flies off and is 
dissipated in smoke. 

Domenico executed many other works in addition to those 
above-cited, such as figures of the Virgin and other cabinet 
pictures ; none of these were of any great importance, but 
among them we may specify a Madonna, which is now in 
the possession of the Cavalier Donati, with a painting in 
tempera, representing Jupiter changed into a shower of gold 
and falling upon the lap of Danae. ‘There is also a round 
picture in oil by the same master, representing the Virgin 

* These were cast in 1551, and are still in existence. The number of 
these figures is eight. 

4 Bottari affirms himself to have seen six of these figures, and thinks it 
probable that Mecherino may have carved the whole twelve in wood. 

{ The works are not etched, but engrave on wood.—Bottari. See also 


Zani, Enciclopedia Metodica ; but his opinion, so far as it regards Dome- 
nico Beccafumi, is considered erroneous by the best authorities, 
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and exceedingly beautiful; this is now in the hands of Piero 
Castanei. For the brotherhood of Santa Lucia, moreover, 
Domenico painted a singularly beautiful Bier, with one of a 
similar kind for the brotherhood of Sant’ Antonio.* Nor let 
any marvel that I should make mention of works of this 
character, since these are in fact beautiful to a miracle, as all 
who have seen them can bear witness. 

At length, and when he had attained the age of sixty-five, 
this master died, having hastened his departure by labouring 
day and night at his castings of metal, which he would also 
finish and polish himself, working entirely alone, and refusing 
to accept any assistance whatever, ‘The 18th of May, in the 
year 1549, was the day of Domenico Mecherino’s death, and 
lie was buried by his intimate friend the goldsmith Giuliano 
in the cathedral of his native city, wherein he had produced 
so many distinguished works. He was borne and- followed 
to his tomb by all the artists of his native city, which was 
even then fully aware of the loss she had sustained in his 
death, but is more than ever convinced of it now, by the 
admiration which his productions have awakened. 

Domenico was a man of very orderly habits, fearing God 
and diligently studious of his art, but somewhat excessively 
disposed to solitude. He has been celebrated extensively for 
his many good qualities by the citizens of Siena, his com- 
patriots, who, to their great praise, have ever been strongly 
inclined to the study of letters, and by these he has been 
honourably extolled in verse, written in the Latin as well as 
in the vulgar tongue. 


* The four pictures which formed the Bier belonging to the Brotherhood 
of Sant’ Antonio the Abbot, are now appended above those stalls which 
are held by the company in the church named after that Saint. 

t The Padre Guglielmo della Valle gives numerous details in relation 
to this master, whose death did not take place until the end of 1551, or even 
later, seeing that the Angels of bronze mentioned above were executed by 
his hand in that year. See Lettere Sanesi, tom. il. 
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GIOVAN-ANTONIO LAPPOLI, PAINTER OF AREZZO. 
[Born 1492—pIED 1552.] 


RARELY does it happen that a good old stock fails to throw 
out some fair branch, which, increasing with time, imparts 
a new ornament and supplies with its foliage a fresh garment 
to that desolate trunk, putting forth fruit also in which there 
are ultimately perceived, by those who taste it, the savours 
which they had formerly derived from the ancient tree. 

And that what we here say is true will be made manifest 
in the life of Giovan-Antonio Lappoli, which we are now 
about to write. This artist, on the death of his father 
Matteo, the latter a very well-reputed painter of his day,* 
was left with an easy income to the guardianship of his 
mother, under whose care he remained until his twelfth 
year. But having attained that age, Giovan-Antonio, not 
wishing to engage in any other calling than that of the 
painter, whereunto he was disposed, among other causes, by 
the desire he felt to follow the footsteps and to adopt the art 
of his father ; Giovan-Antonio, I say, then commenced his 
studies under Domenico Pecori,f a painter of Arezzo who 
had for some time been the fellow disciple of his father 
Matteo, under Clemente ;t and from this Pecori therefore, who 
was his earliest master, Giovan- Antonio now learned the first 
principles of design. 

After having been for some time with Domenico Pecori, 
Giovan- Antonio, desiring to make better progress than he 
found himself doing under that master, and in a place where 
he had not sufficient opportunity for independent study, to 
which he was much inclined, began to turn his thoughts 
towards a settlement in Florence. And to this his intention 
Fortune proved herself not unfavourable, for having been left 
alone by the death of his mother, there remained only that 
he should give his sister in marriage, which he did while she 
was still very young, bestowing her on Leonardo Ricoveri, 
one of the first and richest citizens of Arezzo: that done, he 
departed from Arezzo and repaired to Florence. 

* Of Matteo Lappoli there is some mention in the life of Don Bar- 
tolommeo. See vol. ii. p. 191, et seg. 


$ Of Domenico Pecori also there is mention, ut supra, p. 193, et SEG» 
$ Don Bartolommeo, Abbot of San Clemente, 
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Arrived in the last-named city, Giovan- Antonio found that 
among all the many works he saw there, those of the masters 
who pleased him more than all besides, among the numerous 
artists who had laboured in that place, were Andrea del 
Sarto and Jacopo da Pontormo. He resolved to attach him- 
self to one of the two, therefore ; and while he was hesitating 
as to which of them he should select, the figures of Faith and 
Charity, executed by Pontormo over the portico of the 
Nunziata in Florence, were uncovered and given to public 
view ;* this fully determined him to fix himself with Pontormo, 
whose manner appeared to him so beautiful that, as Pontormo 
was still young, Giovan-Antonio concluded that he would 
sertainly surpass all the rising painters of his day, as was 
indeed, at that time, the firm conviction of every one. 

Lappoli therefore, although he might have gone to study 
with Andrea, placed himself with Pontormo instead, and 
labouring with him, was impelled by a twofold incentive to 
almost incredible exertion. One of these was the advice of 
Giovan Maria, of Borgo-a-San Sepolcro, who was giving his 
attention to design and painting under the same master, and 
who, constantly advising Lappoli for his good, was the cause 
of his changing his manner, and adopting the best manner of 
Pontormo. The other motive (and this I consider to have been 
the most powerful) was the fact that he perceived Angelo, called 
Bronzino, to be much brought forward by Jacopo Pontormo 
on account of a certain amiable submissiveness and goodness, 
and of the unremitting diligence with which he copied the 
works of the master. Angelo designed, moreover, most 
beautifully, and acquitted himself in colouring also with so 
much credit, that he early gave hope of attaining in the 
future to that excellence and perfection which has been seen, 
and in our time still continues to be remarked in him. 

Impelled by these incentives, and by his natural desire for 
knowledge, Giovan- Antonio remained for many months with 
Pontormo, occupied perpetually in designing and in copying 
the works of that master ; all which he performed to such per- 
fection, that when we consider the natural endowments by 
which he was aided, in his desire for excellence, the effect of 
competition, and the goodness of his master's manner, it can- 
not be doubted but that Lappoli, had he conunued as he 

* This painting has been e, entirely destiuyed by time. 
È 
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began, would certainly have rendered himself most excellent, 
and of this we have proof in certain drawings done with red 
chalk, which we have in our book. But the pleasures of the 
world, aswe so frequently see, are too often the enemy of Art, 
as regards young people, by causing their minds to be turned 
from the pursuit thereof. He, therefore, who would effectually 
devote himself to the study of any art, science, or vocation 
whatsoever, must have no other companions than such as are 
of his own profession, while they should also be upright and 
well-conducted men. Now Giovan-Antonio, to the end 
that he might be under some guidance, had gone to live in 
the house of a certain Ser Raffaello, the son of the lame 
Sandro, and who was chaplain of San Lorenzo; to this person 
he paid a stipulated sum per annum, but the attention of 
Lappoli was in a great measure diverted from his studies in 
painting by that arrangement, for the priest, being of exceed- 
ingly social habits, and delighting much in pictures, music, 
and other diversions, many persons of distinetion for ability. 
were accustomed to resort to the apartments which lie had 
at San Lorenzo ; among others the musician, Messer Antonio 
da Lucca, an admirable performer on the lute, who was then 
but a youth, and from whom Giovan-Antonio acquired the art 
of playing on that instrument. It is true that the painter 
Rosso was likewise among the visitors of Ser Raffaello, as 
were others of the same vocation, but Lappoli did not 
associate with the men of that profession so much as with 
others, although he would have learned many valuable lessons 
from those.of hisown Art, while he might have amused himself 
at the same time. 

In this state of things therefore, and by these impedi- 
ments, the love of painting which had been manifested by 
Giovan- Antonio, became in a measure cooled; nevertheless, 
being a friend of Pier Francesco, the son of Jacopo di 
Sandro, who was a disciple of Andrea del Sarto, he would 
sometimes go to draw with him in the Scalzo, occasionally 
copyinz the paintings, but also drawing from the nude form. 
After a time too he began to give his attention to colouring, 
and worked on some of the pictures of Jacopo, proceeding 
afterwards to execute certain figures of the Virgin and other 
subjects for himself. He likewise painted various portraits 
from the life as for example those of the above-named 
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Messer Antonio da Lucca and Ser Raffaello, both of which 
are very good. 

In the year 1525, and when the plague was raging in 
Rome, Perino del Vaga came from that city to Florence, and 
he also began to resort to the son of lame Sandro, the Priest, 
Ser Raffaello. Thereupon a strict intimacy was established, 
after a time, between Perino and Giovan Antonio Lappoli, by 
whom the great ability of Perino was instantly perceived, 
and who, feeling his love of painting re-awakened by the 
influence of that artist, abandoned all other pleasures, and, 
once more devoting himself to Art, resolved that when the 
pestilence had ceased, he would accompany Perino to Rome. 
But this intention was not carried into effect, seeing that the 
plague afterwards reached Florence, and they were both 
compelled, if they would not leave their lives in that city, to 
depart on the instant, which they did so soon as Perino had 
finished the picture of King Pharaoh's submersion in the 
Red Sea, which he painted in chiaro-scuro for Ser Raffaello, 
and during the execution of which, Giovan-Antonio was 
constantly present. 

They departed from Florence wnen that work was com- 
pleted, and Giovan-Antonio then returned to Arezzo, where 
he set himself to paint a picture on cloth by way of passing 
the time ; the subject he chose was the Death of Orpheus, torn 
to pieces by the Bacchantes, and when the picture, which was 
in chiaro-scuro of the colour of bronze, after the manner which 
Giovan- Antonio had seen Perino adopt in the work above- 
mentioned, was finished, he received considerable commenda 
tion for his work.* He afterwards undertook the completion 
of a painting which Domenico Pecori, who had formerly been 
his master, as we have said, had commenced for the nuns of 
Santa Margherita; and in this picture, which is now in the 
convent of those nuns, Giovan Antonio painted an Annun- 
ciation. He also prepared cartoons for two portraits from 
the life, half lengths, which are very beautiful ; they repre- 
sent, the one Lorenzo d’ Antonio di Giorgio, who was at that 
time a singularly handsome youth; and the other, Piero 
Guazzesi, a joyous companion and man of jovial life.} 

* The fate of this work is wholly unknown.— Bottari. 


+ Of this picture we can obtain no authentic intelligence. 
* These cartoons have disanpeared.—Bottari. 
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The plague having finally abated to a certain extent, 
Cipriano d’Anghiari, a rich man of Arezzo, who had caused 
a chapel, with columns and rich decorations of Pietra Serena, 
to be constructed in those days at the abbey of Santa Fiora, 
in Arezzo; Cipriano d’ Anghiari, I say, having built this 
chapel, commissioned Giovan-Antonio to paint the altar- 
piece, the price whereof was to be a hundred crowns. 
Meanwhile the painter Rosso passed through Arezzo on his 
way to Rome, and taking up his abode with Lappoli, who 
was his intimate friend, then heard of the work which the 
latter had undertaken, and at the wish of Giovan-Antonio, 
Rosso prepared him a little sketch for the figures, which he 
made entirely nude, and of great beauty. Lappoli then 
commenced his work, imitating the design of Rosso, and 
representing in his pieture the Visitation of Our Lady to 
Sant Elizabetta, with a figure of the Almighty Father, and 
others of Angels under the form of children, in the 
Lunette above, copying the draperies and all other parts of 
the work, from life or natural objects. When this work was 
concluded, Giovan-Antonio was highly extolled, and received 
great commendation, more particularly for some of the 
heads, which he portrayed in an excellent manner, and 
much to his own advantage, from the life.* 

But being fully persuaded that if he would attain to higher 
eminence in Art, he must leave Arezzo, the plague had no 
sooner ceased in Rome than Giovan-Antonio Lappoli deter- 
mined to proceed thither ; knowing too that Perino del Vaga, 
Il Rosso, and many others of his friends had returned to 
that city, and were there executing numerous important 
works. While he was in this mind, an occasion presented 
itself, whereby he was enabled to fulfil his intention very 
commodiously, seeing that there arrived in Arezzo at that 
time the secretary of Pope Clement VII., Messer Paolo 
Valdarabrini, who returning to Rome in all speed from France, 
passed through Arezzo to see his brothers and kindred, who 
were abiding there. Him Giovan-Antonio proceeded to visit, 
when Messer Paolo, who earnestly desired that his native 
city of Arezzo should produce good men and distinguished 
artists in all vocations, and who desired to show what was 


* The Visitation is still in its place, but the figures described as depicted 
above it are no longer there. —Masselli. 
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the genius imparted by the air and under theskies of his native 
place, to those who were born there, encouraged Lappoli, 
(although the latter required but little pressing), to accom- 
pany himself to Rome, where he promised to procure him all 
that could be required to promote his due study of the art to 
which he had devoted his attention. 

Having proceeded to Rome with Messer Paolo accordingly, 
Giovan-Antonio soon found Perino, Rosso, and others of his 
friends ; he was also made known, by the intervention of 
Messer Paolo, to Giulio Romano, Sebastiano Veneziano, and 
Francesco Mazzuoli of Parma,* who arrived in Rome about 
that time. Now Francesco was a devoted lover of music, 
and delighted in playing on the lute; he soon conceived a 
great liking for the society of Giovan-Antonio, and as they 
were almost constantly together, this caused the latter to 
paint and draw with much assiduity ; thus turning to the best 
profit the opportunity which he nuw had of being the friend 
and associate of the most eminent painters in Rome. He 
had indeed already very nearly completed a picture of Our 
Lady, almost of the size of life, and which Messer Paolo 
intended to present to Pope Clement, by way of making 
Giovan-Antonio known to his Holiness; when, as Fortune, 
who so often sets herself to oppose the designs of men, would 
have it, there supervened that most unhappy sack of Rome, 
which began on the 6th of May, in the year 1527. 

In this conjuneture, Messer Paolo, mounting on horseback, 
and with Giovan Antonio in his company, hurried to the 
Gate of the Santo Spirito, in the Trastevere, hoping to 
impede the entrance of Bourbon’s troops on that side, at 
least for a certain time ; but Messer Paolo was killed at the 
Gate, and Lappoli was taken prisoner by the Spaniards. The 
whole city was immediately afterwards given up to plunder, 
and the poor Giovan-Antonio not only lost all his property, 
but also the picture and the designs which he had in the 
chapel. He was, moreover, grievously tormented by the 
Spaniards, to the end that he might pay them a ransom ; but 
one night he escaped in his shirt with some other captives, 
when, evil entreated, despairing of his life from the danger- 
ous state of the roads, and incurring many dangers, he finally 
succeeded in reaching Arezzo. Here he was received by his 

* Parmigiano. 
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uncle Giovanni Pollastra,* a very learned man, and had all 
the means of restoration supplied abundantly ; but want and 
terror had so heavily tried his strength, that he did not 
recover it without considerable difficulty. 

in the same year there broke out so terrible a plague in 
Arezzo, that there died of that pestilence four hundred per- 
sons daily, and Giovan- Antonio, almost in despair, was again 
compelled to fly, when he was obliged to remain out uti the 
city for many months, but sorely against his will. Ultimately, 
however, the epidemic did abate to such an extent that 
people could once more hold intercouse with each other ; and 
a certain Fra Guasparri, a monk of San Francesco, who was 
at that time guardian of the convent belonging to that bro- 
therhood in Arezzo, commissioned Giovan-Antonio to paint 
the picture for the high altar of their church ; the subject 
chosen was the Adoration of the Magi, and the price agreed 
on a hundred crowns. Then Lappoli, hearing that Il 
Rosso was at Borgoa San Sepolcro (he having also fled from 
Rome), and was there engaged on the picture for the Com- 
pany of the Santa Croce—hearing this, I say, Giovan- Antonio 
went to visit him, causing various things, of which he knew 
that Il Rosso stood in need, to be carried to him from 
Arezzo, for Il Rosso, too, Had lost everything in the sack of 
Rome, and offering him many other civilities ; after which he 
obtained from Il Rosso a very beautiful design for the picture 
which he had engaged to paint for Fra Guasparri. Having 
secured this, Giovan- Antonio returned to Arezzo, and began 
his work, which he completed according to the conditions of 
his agreement, within a year from the day of his having 
received the commission, and that in such a manner as to 
secure him very high commendation.t ‘This design of Rosso's 
afterwards came into the possession of Giorgio Vasari, from 
whom it passed to that of the very reverend Don Vincenzio 
Borghini, Director of the Foundling Hospital in Florence, 
who still has it in his book of designs, the collected works of 
different painters. 


* Bottari is of opinion that the Translation of the Sixth Book of the 
ZEneid, printed at Venice by the Volpini, in 1540, under the name of 
Giovanni Pollio, was by this Pollastra, whom Vasari mentions in the life of 
Rosso likewise, see vol. iii. p. 314. 

+ Still in the church, but has suffered very considerably.--Ed. Flor., 
1832-8. 
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No long time after having completed this undertaking, 
Giovan- Antonio became surety, to the amount of three 
hundred crowns, on account of certain pictures, which Il 
Rosso had engaged to paint in the Madonna delle Lagrime, 
at Arezzo, and for this matter Giovan-Antonio was put to 
great trouble, seeing that Il Rosso having departed without 
finishing the work, as we have related in his life, the sum 
was demanded from Lappoli, who was compelled to make it 
good. Nay, had he not been assisted by his friends, but 
more particularly by Giorgio Vasari, by whom the part 
which Rosso had completed was estimated at three hundred 
crowns, Giovan-Antonio would have been almost ruined, 
when he had intended nothing worse than to promote the 
honour and advantage of his native city. 

Having got over that misfortune, Lappoli painted a picture 
in oil, by commission from the Abbot Camaiani di Bibbi- 
ena ; the subject of this work was Our Lady, who is accom- 
panied by San Bartolommeo, and the picture was intended 
for a chapel in the subterranean church of Santa Maria del 
Sasso, a monastery of the Friars Preachers, in Casentino. In 
this work Lappoli acquitted himself exceedingly well, imi- 
tating the manner of Il Rosso; and this caused him to be 
employed by a Brotherhood in Bibbiena, who desired to have 
a Gonfalon, or banner, painted, to be borne in procession, 
and which they commissioned Lappoli to prepare. On one 
side of this Gonfalon is a nude figure of Christ, bearing his 
Cross on his shoulder, and pouring blood into a chalice ; on 
the other side is an Annunciation, said to be one of the best 
paintings ever executed by Lappoli. 

In the year 1534, the Duke Alessandro de’ Medici was 
expected to visit Arezzo, and the Aretines, with Luigi 
Guicciardini, commissary of that city, determined to have 
two comedies performed in honour of the Duke. One was 
arranged under the care of a society calling themselves the 
Umidi, and consisting of the noblest and most distinguished 
young men of the city ; the scenery and preparations of this 
comedy, the story whereof had relation to the Intronati of 
Siena, were executed by Niccolò Soggi, who was much 
extolled for the same, and the comedy was admirably recited, 
to the infinite delight and satisfaction of all who beheld it. 

The second comedy was undertaken by another society of 
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young men, also nobles, and who called themselves the 
company of the Infiammati ; and these, desirous of receiving 
equal praise with the Umidi, and acting in competition with 
them, chose for recitation a work by the Aretine poet Messer 
Giovanni Pollastra, which was performed under the guidance 
of the author himself; the scenery and preparations they 
confided to Giovan- Antonio Lappoli, who acquitted himself 
to perfection, and so the comedy was recited to the great 
honour of that society, as well as of the whole city. 

And here I will not omit to mention an amusing faney of 
the above-named poet, who was certainly a very ingenious 
person. While the preparations for these and other festivals 
were in progress, it chanced that the young men of the two 
societies, moved by their rivalry in the matter of the comedies, 
and by other causes, did more than once come to blows, 
to say nothing of the very frequent disputes that arose among 
them ; whereupon Pollastra, proceeding very secretly to work, 
caused four of these young men, who had grievously offended 
each other many times in the city, to come forth with naked 
swords, and each with his shield on his arm, at a time when 
the gentlemen and ladies, with all the people, had assembled 
at the place where the comedies were to be recited. These 
all feigned to attack each other with great outcries, and to 
be on the point of killing each other, he who first appeared 
having his temples painted to represent blood, as of one 
wounded, and crying, as he rushed upon the scene, “Come 
forth, traitors.” At these words the whole assembly rose in 
alarm, men began to lay hand on their weapons, and the 
kinsmen of the youths, who seemed to be dealing fearful 
blows, and on the point of slaying each other, came hurrying 
to the stage. But he who had first appeared then turned to 
the other young men and said, “Calm yourselves, gentlemen, 
and put your swords into your scabbards, for I have taken 
no harm, and although we are all at daggers drawn, and you 
fancy that the comedy will fail to be performed in conse- 
quence, yet it will certainly take place, and I, wounded as I am, 
will now commence the prologue.’ After this jest, which had 
taken by surprise, not only the spectators but the performers, 
also, with the exception of the four instructed by Pollastra to 
play it off, the comedy was begun and was so admirably recited, 
that in the next year 1540, when the Signor Duke Cosimo and 
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the Signora Duchess Leonora, were in Arezzo, Giovan- 
Antonio, preparing all the scenery anew, was compelled to 
have it again recited before their Excellencies, the stage being 
erected on the Piazza of the Episcopate. Nor did those who 
recited give less satisfaction to the Signor Duke than they 
had done on the occasion of the previous performance, nay, 
rather they pleased him so greatly that they were invited to 
Florence during the following Carnival, to the end that they 
might once again perform their comedy in that city. 

In the preparation of these scenic decorations, I say then 
that Lappoli acquitted himself exceedingly well, receiving 
high commendations for the same. His next undertaking was 
a decoration in the form of a Triumphal Arch adorned with 
historical representations, the colour of bronze, which was 
erected at the altar of the Madonna delle Chiavi. Giovan- 
Antonio had now settled himself in Arezzo, and having a 
wife and children, he determined to roam no more, but living 
on his revenues and on the proceeds of such.offices as in that 
city are conferred on the citizens thereof, he thus continued 
without working to any great extent. It is true that about 
this time he did make an attempt to obtain the commission 
for two pictures which were to be painted in Arezzo, one for 
the church and brotherhood of San Rocco, the other for the 
High Altar of San Domenico, but he did not succeed, seeing 
that the commissions for both were adjudged to Giorgio 
Vasari, his design having given more satisfaction than any 
‘ one of all the many others that were made for those works. 

For the brotherhood of the Ascension in Arezzo, Giovan- 
Antonio painted a Gronfalon, or banner, to be borne in pro- 
cession ; the subject of the one side is the Resurrection of 
Our Lord, around whose sepulchre are seen many soldiers ; 
and on the other side is the Ascension of the Saviour into 
Heaven, with the Madonna in the midst of the twelve 
apostles, a very good and carefully executed work.* In the 
Castello} della Pieve also, Giovan- Antonio Lappoli painted 
the Visitation of Our Lady with numerous saints around her, 
in a picture in oil; and in a picture for the deanery of San 
Stefano he painted another figure of the Virgin with other 

* This order was suppressed in the year 1785, when the Gonfalon was 


lost. 
+ Now Città della Pieve. 
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saints. The two last-named works were executed by Lappoli 
ina much better manner than those previously painted by 
him, and the cause of this improvement was that he had 
enjoyed the opportunity of examining at his entire leisure 
many works in relief and casts of statues by Michelagnolo, 
with various works of antiquity which had been orcaght by 
Giorgio Vasari to Arezzo, and were there to be seen in his house 
Other pictures of the Virgin, by his hand with some on other 
subjects, are scattered about Arezzo, and in the neighbouring 
places ; there is more particularly a Judith placing the head 
of Holofernes in a basket, which is held towards her by a 
serving woman, her handmaiden ; this is now in the possesion 
of Messer Bernardetto Minerbetti, bishop of Arezzo, by 
whom Giovan-Antonio was greatly favoured, as indeed are 
all other artists of ability. Messer Benedetto had, besides 
other works by Lappoli, an almost entirely nude figure of San 
Giovanni in the Wilderness ; the saint is depicted as a youth 
and the work is much prized by the bishop, nor undeservedly 
so, seeing that it is an exceedingly good one. 

Finally, perceiving that perfection in art is to be attained 
in no other way than by an early and effectual study of the 
nude form, with careful endeavours to cultivate ample powers 
of invention—perceiving these, I say, to be the only means 
whereby the difficulties of art are overcome, and facility in 
execution obtained, Giovan-Antonio repented him of the 
hours which he had spent, not in the studies proper to his 
art, but in the pursuit of pleasure ; discovering as he did, that 
in old age men cannot effect that which they might very well 
have performed in their youth. But though conscious, to a 
certain extent, of the error thus committed, he was perhaps not 
fully aware of it until having at length, and when advanced 
in years resigned himself to study, he beheld Giorgio Vasari 
complete an oil painting, fourteen braccia long and six and a 
half high, in forty-two days ; the subject of this work, which 
was the marriage of Esther and of the King Ahasuerus, 
requiring more than sixty figures, all larger than life. It was 
painted by Vasari for the refectory* belonging to the monks 
of the abbey of Santa Fiore in Arezzo. 


* The Refectory wherein this picture was painted is now în the pos- 
session of the Literary Society, called Del Petrarca. Vasari’s large picture 
is therefore in good hands. 
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While Giorgio was occupied with this painting, Giovan- 
Antonio sometimes went to see him work, and remaining to 
converse with him, would observe, “ Now do I perceive that 
it is by continual study and labour alone that men obtain 
facility, and escape the disadvantage of a laborious and 
painful manner in our art, which does not descend upon us 
as doth the Holy Ghost.” * 

Giovan-Antonio did not work much in fresco, finding the 
colours too liable to change, but there is, nevertheless, a 
picture by his hand in this manner, over the church of Mu- 
rello, a Pietà namely, with two little nude figures of Angels, 
which are tolerably well executed. Giovan-Antonio was a 
man of good judgment, and not unpractised in the ways of 
the world. In the year 1552 he fell sick of an extremely 
virulent fever, and being then in the sixtieth year of his age, 
he sank beneath the violence of that disease, whereof he 
ultimately died. 

A disciple of Giovan-Antonio Lappoli was Bartolommeo 
Torri, who was born of a not undistinguished family in 
Arezzo, and who, having repaired to Rome, there placed 
himself under that most excellent miniaturist, Don Giulio 
Clovio. Bartolommeo did indeed devote himself so earnestly 
to drawing and the study of the nude figure, but more 
particularly to anatomy, that he became a truly able artist, 
and was accounted the best designer in Rome. And with 
respect to the anatomical studies of Bartolommeo, Don 
Silvano Razzi told me no long time since that Don Giulio 
Clovio had assured him, after having very highly extolled 
the youth, that he would not have suffered him to leave his 
dwelling, had it not been for the grievous impurities occa- 
sioned by those pursuits in anatomy; but that he had his 
rooms so constantly filled with limbs of men and other frag- 
ments of the human frame, which he kept even under his 
bed, as to poison the house withal. 

Bartolommeo neglected himself also in other respects, and 
thinking that to live in the fashion of a would-be philosopher, 


T'his mode of expression has been justly censured by the Padre, Della 
Valle, but is frequently heard from the people in Italy, when they wish to 
imply that an ob;ect 8 not to be attained without labour. 

4 The Church has been turned into dwelling-houses, and the work of 


Lappoli destroyed. 
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dirty and ill-regulated, while he shunned the society of his fel- 
lows, was the way to render himself a great man, and to secure 
immortality, he brought himself to an evil end ; for nature 
cannot always support the repeated injuries which men thus 
constituted will sometimes offer her. Having become very 
ill, therefore, while yet but in his twenty-fifth year, Barto- 
lommeo returned to Arezzo in the hope of obtaining a cure, 
and with the full intention of taking such measures as might 
be required for the restoration of his health. But he did not 
maintain his purpose, for he could not prevail on himself to 
discontinue his wonted studies, nor to amend the irregulari- 
ties of his life; in four months, therefore, and but a short 
time after the death of Giovan-Antonio Lappoli, Bartolom- 
meo died also, thus bearing his master company. 

The loss of this young man caused infinite grief to all those 
of his native city, where his remarkable commencement had 
awakened hopes that he would do the highest honour, not only 
to Arezzo, but to all Tuscany. Nor indeed can any man who 
examines the drawings which he made while still but a 
youth, fail to regard these works with amazement, orrestrain 
his compassion as he reflects on the early death of the 
artist. 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTER, NICCOLO SOGGI. 
[Born 1474—prep 1554.] 


Amon the many disciples of Pietro Perugino, there was 
none, after Raphael of Urbino, who was more zealous or 
more persistent in his studies than Niccolò Soggi, whose life 
we are now about to write. ‘This artist was born in Florence, 
and was a son of Jacopo Soggi, a decent and upright, but 
not very rich man. Ata later period Niccolò was for some 
time in the service of Messer Antonio dal Monte, wherefore 
his father Jacopo, having a farm at Valdichiana, and passing 
the greater part of his time there, came by the vicinity of 
their dwellings to have no little intercourse with the above- 
named Messer Anton di Monte. 

This Jacopo then, perceiving in his son much inclination 
for painting, determined to place him with Pietro Perugino, 
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and in a short time the continual study of Niccolò enabled him 
to acquire so much facility, that Pietro was early enabled to 
avail himself of his assistance for the undertakings which he 
had in hand, and this he did to the no small advantage of 
Niccolò, who so zealously devoted himself to the studies of 
perspective and to drawing from nature, that he ultimately 
rendered himself truly excellent in both. Niccolò likewise 
gave much attention to the preparation of models in clay 
and wax, over which he afterwards laid parchment, softened 
by steeping, and covered the whole with draperies ; but this 
practice had the effect of imparting a certain dryness to his 
manner, insomuch that while he lived, be constantly held to 
the same, nor could he ever divest himself thereof, notwith- 
standing all the pains which he took for that purpose. 

The first work performed by Niccolò after the death of his 
master Pietro, was a picture in oil, which was destined to adorn 
the back of an altar in the Hospital for Women, founded by 
Bonifazio Lupi, in the Via Sangallo, at Florence. The sub- 
ject chosen was an Annunciation, and there is a building in 
this picture drawn in perspective, and exhibiting arches and 
a groined ceiling rising above the columns, after the manner 
of Pietro Perugino.* 

In the year 1512, and after having painted numerous pictures 
of the Virgin for the houses of the citizens, f with other works 
of minor importance, such as are in daily request, Niccolò 
Soggi heard that great things were in process of accomplish- 
ment in Rome, wherefore, desiring much to improve in his 
art, and thinking also that he might obtain the means of 
laying aside some money by his project, he departed from 
Florence, and repaired at once to Rome. Here he proceeded 
to visit Messer Antonio di Monte, who had then become a 
«Cardinal, and by whom he was not only amicably received, 
but instantly set to work. ‘The time was the commencement 
of the pontificate of Leo X.; and the commission thus received 
was a large Escutcheon of the arms of that Pope, to be painted 
in fresco on the fagade of the palace (where is the statue of 
Maestro Pasquino), and to be placed between the arms of the 
Roman People, and those of the Cardinal Messer Antonio di 


* Still to be seen in the Church ot the above-named hospital.—Masselli. 
| A specimen of these Madonna pictures may be seen in the Pitti 
Palace.—/bid. 
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Monte above-named. In this work Niccolò did not acquit 
himself very well, and perceiving, from the effect produced on 
certain figures, both nude and clothed, which form the orna- 
ments of that shield, that the study of lifeless models is inju- 
rious to him who desires to obtain a good manner, he deter- 
mined to labour for the remedy of that defect. When, 
therefore, the fresco was uncovered, and, being given to 
public view, was found not to exhibit the excellence which 
many had expected, Niccolò set himself to paint a picture in 
oil. The subject of this work was the martyr Santa Pras- 
sedia, pressing blood from a sponge into a vase; and this he 
executed with so much care, as in part to recoyer the honour, 
which it appeared to him that he had lost by the above- 
mentioned escutcheon of arms. The picture was painted by 
commission from the Cardinal di Monte before-named, who 
was Titular of Santa Prassedia, and by whose command it 
was placed over an altar in the midst of that church, beneath 
which is a well filled with the blood of the Holy Martyrs; * 
and this site was chosen with much judgment, since the 
picture alludes to the place where the blood of those martyrs 
was shed.{ 

When this work was completed, Niccolò painted another 
picture, about three quarters of a braccio high, for the 
same Cardinal, his patron; a Madonna that is to say, with 
the Divine Child in her arms, and the figure of San Giovanni, 
also a child ; he added a landscape so well and carefully 
executed, and the whole work is indeed so delicately finished, 
that it has the appearance of being in miniature, This pic- 
ture, which was one of the best works ever produced by 
Niccolò Soggi, was for many years retained in the apartment 
of that prelate, but at a later period the Cardinal arriving 
in Arezzo, and being entertained in the Abbey of Santa 
Fiore, a place which belongs to the Black Friars of San 
Benedetto, presented the picture to the Sacristy of that 
monastery, in acknowledgment of the many courtesies 
which he had received from the brethren thereof. Here 
it has ever since been preserved with much care for its 


* The fate of this picture is not known.—Bottari, Roman Edition of 
Vasari, 1759. 
+ See Mrs. Jameson. Sacred and Legendary Art, vol. ii. p. 248, el seg. 
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merit as a picture, and also as a memorial of the prelate hy 
whom it was presented.* 

Niccolò himself repaired to Arezzo with Cardinal di 
Monte, and remaining almost ever afterwards in that city, 
then made acquaintance with Domenico Pecori, who was 
| there engaged with the picture of the Circumeision of Christ, 
which he painted for the Brotherhood of the Trinity ; the 
friendship between these arti$ts subsequently became so inti- 
mate, that Niccolò painted for Domenico in that picture a 
building in perspective, which exhibits a ceiling supported 
by columns and arches, and decorated with rosettes, accord- 
ing to the custom of that time ; a portion of the work, which 
was then held to be exceedingly beautifal. For the same 
Domenico, Niccolò Soggi likewise painted on canvas and in 
oil, a picture of a circular form, which was destined to serve 
as a canopy, to be borne by the Brotherhood of Arezzo : the 
subject depicted thereon was the Madonna, with the people of 
the city in her protection ; but the work was consumed by 
fire, during a festival held in the church of San Francesco, 
as I have related in the life of Domenico Pecori.t 

Niccolò afterwards received the commission for painting a 
chapel in the above-named church of San Francesco, the 
second, that is to say, after entering the building, and on the 
right hand. There he painted the figure of Our Lady, with 
San Giovanni Battista, San Bernardo, Sant’ Antonio, and San 
Francesco, all in tempera ; three Angels hovering in the air, 
and singing, with a figure of the Almighty Father in the 
Tympan which surmounts the picture, complete the work 
which Niccolò executed wholly in tempera, and, as it were, 
with the point of the pencil. The whole work may, never- 
theless, be considered labour lost, since the strength of the 
tempera has caused it to peel away; but this Niccolò hazarded 
for the sake of trying new methods. Ultimately he acknow- 
ledged that the true mode of mural painting, was to work in 
fresco, and seizing the first opportunity that presented  itsetf, 
he undertook to paint in fresco a chapel in the church of 
Sant’ Agostino in that city ;} the chapel, which is beside the 


* Probably taken away during the French domination in Italy. 
Vasari gives no separate life of “ Domenico Pecori,)” but names him 
in that of Giovan- Antonio Lappoli, and others; see ante, p. 193. 
+ Arezzo. 
VOL. IV. M 
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door namely, and to the left of him who enters the church. 
In this chapel, the commission for which Niccolò received 
from one Scamarra, a maker of furnaces, our artist painted a 
figure of the Madonna seen in the air, with the people of a 
city beneath, and San Domenico and San Francesco, both 
kneeling: but the best part of all that he did in this chapel, 
was a figure of San Rocco, which he depicted on the front 
thereof.* 

Now it chanced that the Aretine, Domenico Ricciardi, 
was greatly pleased with the chapel above-mentioned, and 
possessing one himself in the church of the Madonna delle 
Lagrime, he gave the altar-piece of the same to be painted 
by Niccolò, who, having laid hand to the work, depicted the 
Nativity of our Saviour Jesus Christ therein, executing the 
picture with infinite care and forethought ; it is true, that he 
loitered a long time over it, but he finished it so finely that 
his delays may be excused: nay, rather, he merits very 
great commendation, seeing that the work is indeed a very 
beautiful one. The pains he has taken with every part are 
indeed almost incredible, the most minute trifles offer 
evidence of careful consideration ; a ruined building painted 
in perspective, close beside the cabin wherein are the Divine 
Child and the Virgin, may be more particularly mentioned : { 
the heads of San Giuseppe likewise, with some others in this 
work, may be enumerated as portraits taken from the life : 
the painter, Stagiof Sassoli, a friend of Niccolò, with Papino 
della Pieve, his disciple, are among the number. Of thelatter 
it may be remarked that, had he not died young, he would, 
without doubt, have done the greatest honour both to himself 
and his country. Three Angels, singing as they hover in 
the air, are also executed in so good a manner, that they 
would of themselves suffice to prove the ability of Niccolò 
Soggi, and to give evidence of the patient endurance with 
which he laboured at this work even to the last. 

Niccolò had no sooner completed this chapel of the Ma- 
donna delle Lagrime, than he received an application from 


€ In the latter part of the eighteenth century, as we are informed by 
the Signor Raimondo Zaballi of Arezzo, the church was rebuilt, and the 
works of Soggi were then destroyed. 

+ Still in the Church of the Madonna della Lagrime, in Arezzo. 

$ See vol, ili. p. 70. 
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the Brotherhood of Santa Maria della Neve on the Monte San 
Savino : the men of this company desiring that he should 
paint them a picture to commemorate the snow, which, fall- 
ing on the spot whereon stands the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, in Rome, on the 5th day of August, gave ocasion 
to the erection of that edifice. ‘This work Niccolò completed 
for the persons above-mentioned with much care, and after- 
wards executed a painting in fresco at Marciano, which was 
very highly extolled. 

In the year 1524, Messer Baldo Magini, having caused 
Antonio, the brother of Giuliano da Sangallo, to construct a 
marble tabernacle in the church of the Madonna delle Car- 
ceri, in the territory of Prato, the said Antonio thought to 
manage in such sort that Messer Baldo should give Niccolò 
Soggi the commission for the picture which was to adorn that 
tabernacle ; a structure furnished by Antonio with columns, 
an architrave, cornice, and round arches, all of much beauty. 
The architect Sangallo had formed a friendship with Niccolò 
when he worked at Monte San Savino, in the palace of the 
Cardinal di Monte above-named, and now, having presented 
him to Messer Baldo Magini, the latter although he had 
intended to have the tabernacle painted by Andrea del Sarto, 
as w_ have related in another place,* resolved at the request 
and by the advice of Antonio, to entrust the same to Niccolò 
Soggi. The artist commenced the work accordingly, and 
laboured with all his power to produce a meritorious perfor- 
mance, but he did not succeed by any means, seeing that, the 

care bestowed upon the painting excepted, there is neither 
excellence of design nor any other quality that very greatly 
deserves praise, to be perceived in it ; for Niccolò, proceeding 
as he did with that hard manner of his, and toiling away 
over his models of clay and wax, has almost always brought 
his labours to a painful and displeasing conclusion. 

It is true that there was no man who would do more than 
Niccolò, as regarded the labours of art, nor was there one 
who worked with more love and diligence, and as he knew 
that none 5 a - +» È he could never for many 


* In the Life of Andrea del Sarto. See vol. iii. p. 219, et seg. 
$ This blank space occurred in the text of the first edition, and was not 
made good in the second, which are the only editions published under 
the eye of Vasari himself, we leave it therefore as we find it. 
M2 
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years persuade himself that others surpassed him in excel- 
lence. In this work, then, we have a figure of the Almighty 
Father, sending the crown of chastity and humility to the 
Madonna by the hands of angels, who surround the Virgin, 
some of them playing various instruments.* In this picture 
Niccolò depicted the portrait of Messer Baldo kneeling at the 
feet of the Bishop, Sant’ Ubaldo, and on the other side he 
painted a figure of San Giuseppe. These two figures are 
placed one on each hand of the Madonna, which has worked 
miracles in that place. At a later period, Niccolò painted 
the portrait of Messer Baldo Magini from the life, in a pic- 
ture three braccia high ; he stands upright, having in his 
hand the church of San Fabriano, which is in Prato, and 
was bestowed by himself on the Canonicate belonging to the 
Chapter of the Deanery : the portrait was indeed depicted 
for that Chapter, which caused it to be placed in the Sacristy,t 
as a mark of gratitude to Messer Baldo, and of acknow- 
ledgment for the benefit received at his hands: and this 
was a distinction well merited by that certainly remarkable 
man, who with admirable judgment, conferred great favours 
on that the principal church of his native place, one so much 
renowned too, on account of the Girdle of Our Lady, which is 
preserved therein. This portrait was one of the best paint- 
ings ever executed by Niccolò Soggi. 

There is a small picture in the possession of the Brother- 
hood of San Pier Martire which has its seat on the Piazza of 
San Domenico in Prato, and which is also believed by many 
to be by Niccolò Soggi, in which there are many portraits 
from the life, but in my opinion this work was executed, if 
indeed it be by Niccolo, before any of those which have been 
mentioned above. 

* In 1774, when the Ristretto delle Memorie della Città di Prato, &c., 
was published, this picture had been removed to the work-rooms of the 
building, where it then was, but it is not now to be found there, nor can its 
ultimate fate be ascertained, 

4 Still in the Sacristy of the Cathedral, which was then called the 
Deanery, Prato not having at that time attained the rank of a city. 

+ From the learned and courteous Signor Ferdinando Baldanzi of Prato, 
we (Florentine Editors) learn that the subject of this work which is still în 
the choîr of the Church of the Capuchins at Prato, is the Virgin and Child, 
with figures of St. Peter the Martyr and St. Jerome, kneeling beside her ; 


these being the only figures of which it is possible to suppose that they 
were taken from the life. 
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After these works Niccolò departed from Prato, where. 
dwelt a young artist, a native of that place, Domenico Giunta- 
locchi namely, who had studied the principles of the art of 
painting under his discipline, but although a youth of good 
genius, yet, having acquired the manner of Niccolò Soggi, 
he never attained to much distinetion in painting, as will 
be shown hereafter. But returning to Niccolò himself, he 
departed, I say, from Prato, and repaired to Florence, pro- 
posing to remain there, but perceiving that all the works of 
importance in his art were given to the better and more 
eminent painters, and that his manner did not approach 
that of Andrea del Sarto, of Pontormo, or of Rosso, he 
determined to return once more to Arezzo, in which city he 
had many friends, greater credit, a higher reputation, and 
fewer rivals. Arrived there accordingly, Niccolò imme- 
diately made known to Messer Giuliano Bacci, one of the 
principal inhabitants of that city, a certain desire which he 
had formed; that Arezzo namely, should thenceforward be 
his country, and that he would therefore gladly undertake 
some work which might afford him an opportunity for the 
prolonged exercise of the labours of his art, and whereby he 
might be enabled to render obvious to the people of Arezzo 
the abilities which he possessed in art. 

Messer Giuliano therefore, who was an ingenious man, 
well pleased to promote the embellishment of his native city, 
and rejoicing on that account to see artists abounding in the 
same, did consequently proceed in such sort with the men 
who were at that time ruling in the Brotherhood of the 
Annunciation, that they, having just then constructed an 
extensive vaulting in their church, with the purpose of 
having it painted, agreed to give the arches of one side to 
Niccolò, with the further intention of permitting him to 
paint the remainder, in the event of the part then confided 
to him being completed to the satisfaction of the men of that 
Brotherhood. 

Devoting himself to this work therefore, with the most 
careful study, in two years Niccolò had painted the half or 
one arch only, and no more. Here he depicted the Tiburtine 
Sybil, who is pointing out the Virgin in heaven, with the 
Divine Child in her arms, to the Emperor Octavian, and that 
Emperor is adoring the Madonna and Saviour with great 
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reverence. In the figure of Octavian, Niccolò Soggi has 
given the portrait of Messer Giuliano Bacci, and in that of a 
tall youth wearing a red vestment, is the likeness of his 
disciple Domenico Giuntalocchi, other portraits of the artist’s 
friends also appear in this work ;* and upon the whole he 
acquitted himself in such a manner as respected the picture, 
that he did not displease the men of that company nor the 
other inhabitants of the city. 

It is true that every one was tired of seeing him so long 
over his work and labouring so painfully with all that he did, 
but notwithstanding that cireumstance he would without doubt 
have been appointed to complete the remainder, had not this 
been prevented by the arrivalin Arezzo of the distinguished 
Florentine painter, Il Rosso, to whom, as being put forward 
by the Aretine painter Giovan Antonio Lappoli, and by 
Messer Giovanni Pollastra, as we have related elsewhere,t 
the whole of the work remaining was adjudged, with various 
marks of favour. This displeased Niccolò Soggi so greatly, 
that if he had not taken a wife the year before, and then 
become the father of a son, for which cause he was fixed in 
Arezzo, there is no question but that he would have 
instantly departed from the place. 

Finally, however, he became pacified, and proceeded to 
execute a painting for the church of Sargiano, a place situate 
at the distance of two miles from Arezzo, and where a 
community of Barefooted Friars have their abode. In this 
picture is the Virgin received into heaven, whither she is 
borne by numerous angels in the form of boys; beneath is St. 
Thomas receiving the girdle, and standing around are San 
Francesco, San Ludovico, San Giovanni Battista, and Sant’ 
Elizabetta, queen of Hungary. In some of these figures, but 
more especially in certain of the children, Niccolò Soggi 
acquitted himself exceedingly well, as he did also in the 
predella, where he painted certain stories, the figures of 
which are small and tolerably well done. In the convent of 
the Nuns of the Murate in that city, who are of the same 
order with the Barefooted Friars, our artist also painted a Dead 


* “Over which,” remarks a compatriot of our author, “the profane 
brush of the white-washer has now passed.’ 

4 See the Lettere Fittoriche, tom. ii, lettera xvii., written by Vasari 
himself to Pollastra, See also ante, the lives of Rosso and of Lappoli. 
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Christ with the Maries, and this, fora work in fresco, is very 
well executed. In the abbey of Santa Fiore, which also 
belongs to the Black Friars, he painted a picture on canvas 
and in oil, behind the crucifix which is placed on the high 
altar ; this represents Christ praying in the Garden, with the 
angel, who offers him consolation at the same time that he 
points to the Cup of the Passion, without doubt a good and 
beautiful work.* For the Benedictine nuns of Arezzo, who 
belong to the order of Camaldoli, Niccolò painted a figure of 
the Virgin on the arch over a door by which they enter their 
convent. ‘The Madonna was accompanied by San Benedetto 
and Santa Caterina, but when the church was enlarged this 
work was destroyed. 

Niccolò Soggi frequently passed his time at the Castello ot 
Marciano, in the Valdichiana, where he lived, partly on the 
proceeds of some property which he possessed in that place, 
and partly on such gains as he could make there. Here then 
he commenced a picture, the subject of which was the Dead 
Christ, with certain other works, over which he occupied 
himself for some time, and meanwhile, having the youth 
above-named, Domenico Giuntalocchi, whom he loved as a 
son, with him, he took great pains to instruct him in his art, 
teaching him the laws of perspective, making him draw from 
nature, and labouring to render him excellent in his vocation. 
In these respects therefore, Domenico succeeded admirably 
well, showing considerable genius and much judgment, and all 
this Niccolò did in great measure from the affection which he 
bore to that youth; but also in the hope that as he was then 
approaching age, he might thus have some one with him who 
might assist him in his labours, and in the last days of his 
life might repay him for all those cares and that affection. 
But Niccolò was of a truth most friendly towards all; of a 
sincere and upright nature, he was more particularly disposed 
to aid those whom he saw to be labouring for distinetion in 
art, and whatever he knew he would impart, more than 
willingly, to every one. 1 

Now it chanced on a certain time, when Niccolò had 
returned from Marciano into Arezzo, and after Domenico 
had departed from him, that the men of the Brotherhood of 


* This work is believed to have perished in the restoration of the 
Church.—Ed. Flor. 1832-8. 
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the Corpo di Cristo, in the last-named city, had a picture to 
give, and which was to be painted for the high altar of the 
church of San Domenico. This Niccolò desired to paint, 
but so did also Giorgio Vasari, who was then but a youth, 
when Niccolò comported himself in a manner which few 
perhaps among those who exercise our art would have 
imitated. And the matter was on this wise: Niccolò, being 
himself a member of that Brotherhood, and perceiving that 
many among them, for the sake of encouraging and putting 
forward Giorgio, were content that he should receive that 
commission, remarking also, that Giorgio himself had a very 
great desire for the same, —Niccolò, I say, resolved, as-he 
beheld the zeal and industry of the youth, to postpone his 
own necessities and wishes, proceeding in such sort that his 
companions should give the work to Giorgio, Vasari, and 
looking more to the profit to be derived from that picture by 
the young artist, than to his own advantage or interest, and 
as he determined that it should be, so exactly did the men of 
his Brotherhood decide. 

Domenico Giuntalocchi had meanwhile arrived in Rome, 
where fortune was so favourable to him that, having been 
made known to Don Martino, ambassador from the King of 
Portugal, he became attached to his train, and painted for 
him a picture on canvas, comprising some twenty portraits 
from the life, likenesses namely; of the ambassador?s friends and 
followers, with Don Martino himself in the midst of them, 
and all represented as engaged in conversation ; a work which 
pleased Don Martino so greatly that he considered Domenico 
to be the first painter in the world. 

Don Ferrante Gonzaga being then made Viceroy of Sicily, 
and intending to fortify the towns of that viceroyalty, 
desired to have a young man at his hand who might design, 
and put on paper for him, all that he was daily planning, 
wherefore he wrote to Don Martino, requesting the latter to 
provide a youth who might be capable of doing this, and 
who would also be willing to enter his service : this person 
Don Martino was then to send to Don Ferrante with the 
least possible delay. Thereupon Don Martino first de- 
spatched certain designs by the hand of Domenico to Don 
Ferrante, among them a Colossus, which had been engraved 
on copper for Antonio Salamanca by Girolamo Fagiuoli of 
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Bologna, but which Domenico had drawn in perspective 5 
with an old man placed in a child’s go-cart, designed by the 
same and engraved with the inscription, “I am learning 
still” Don Martino likewise sent a small picture containing 
the portrait of himself, by Domenico Giuntalocchi, and 
mortly afterwards be despatched the young artist in person, 
ss was the desire of Don Ferrante, whom the works of 
Domenico had greatly pleased 

Arrived in Sicily, there was assigned to Domenico Giunta- 
locchi a very honourable stipend, with a horse and servant 
also, at the cost of Don Ferrante; nor had any long time 
elapsed, before he was set to work on the buildings and 
fortresses of Sicily, insomuch that having gradually aban- 
doned painting, he betook himself to a different calling, and 
which for a time was more advantageous to him. Being a 
man of ready observation and invention, he employed the 
services of men well inured to heavy labour, collected beasts 
of burden with people to hold them in charge, and using 
these to convey sand, chalk, &c., he caused furnaces to be 
constructed, and in a short time had amassed money enough 
to purchase offices in Rome,* of which he bought at one time 


* The reader, who may desire an elucidation of this expression, “to 
purchase offices in Rome,” will find the same in the works of the German 
historian, Ranke, who, among other remarks on the subject, has a passage to 
the following purport:--“ There has doubtless been justice in the complaints 
raised against the exactions of Rome during the fifteenth century, but it is 
also true that of the proceeds, a small part only passed into the hands of 
the Pope. . . . . Thereis no doubt that money reached the Court, 
if not in those extravagant sums that many have believed to have been 
paid into its exchequer, yet to a very considerable extent ; but arrived so 
far, it was at once dispersed through channels innumerable. A large portion, 
for example, was absorbed by the revenues of those offices which it had 
long been the practice to dispose of by sale.’ The income of these offices 
Was principally derived from perquisites and fees, and but slight restraint 
Was imposed on the exactions of those who had purchased them. The 
price at which each of these appointments was re-sold, as it became vacant, 
was all that accrued to the papal coffers. 

“If then the Pontiff desired to undertake any costly enterprize, he was 
compelled to find some extraordinary expedient for procuring the means. 
Jubilees and indulgences were thus most welcome auxiliaries ; incited by 
these, the piety of the faithful secured him an ample resource. He had also 
another mode of gaining supplies at his need. He had but to create new 
offices, when the sale of these was sure to afford him a respectable amount. 
‘This was an extraordinary sort of loan, and one for which the Church paid 
heavy interest, which had to be provided for by an increase of the imposts, 
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to the value of two thousand crowns, with others besides, 
which he obtained no long time after. 

Being subsequently made keeper of the wardrobe to Don 
Ferrante, when that Signor was removed from the vice- 
royalty of Sicily to the government of Milan, Domenico 
accompanied him to the last-named place, and receiving 
employment among the fortifications of that district by much 
industry, and being also rather penurious than otherwise, 
Domenico Giuntalocchi rendered himself very rich. But 
what is more, he attained to such credit that in the govern- 
ment of Milan almost everything was regulated by his will. 
Hearing this, Niccolò Soggi, who was still in Arezzo, and 
had now become old and needy, without having any work to 
do, went to seek Domenico at Milan, thinking that as he had 
not failed Domenico when the latter was a youth, so Do- 
menico would not now fail him, but on the contrary, availing 
himself of his services, since he had many persons in his 
employ, would certainly be able to assist him, as he ought 
to do in that his poverty-stricken age. 

But Niccolo discovered to his sorrow that the human 
judgment in promising itself too much from others very 
frequently deceives itself, and that men who change their 
condition, change also for the most part their nature and 
wishes also. Arrived in Milan, he found Domenico in so 
much grandéur, that he experienced the utmost difficulty in 
getting speech of him; but when, after enduring no little 
pains, he had done so, the poor Niccolò related to him all his 
sorrows, and entreated earnestly that Domenico, by giving 


The practice had long prevailed: an authentic register existing in the house 
of Chigi enumerates nearly 650 saleable offices, of which the income amounted 
to about 100,000 crowns. These were for the most part Procurators, Regis- 
trars, Abbreviators, Correctors, Notaries, Secretaries, nay, even Messengers 
and Doorkeepers, whose increased numbers were continually raising the 
cost of a Bull or a Brief. It was indeed for that very purpose that their 
offices took the particular form assigned to them. As to the duties con- 
nected with each, these were little or nothing. . . +. . Most curious 
were the titles that some of these offices bore. There was the ‘ College of 
the Hundred Janissariesy for example. There were also Stradiotes and 
Mamelukes, who were however afterwards suppressed; with Cautioners, 
adds Onuphrius Panormus, “without whom no papers were considered 
complete.’ A College of twenty-six Secretaries was founded by Innocent 
VIII.; Alexander VI. named eighty Writers of Briefs; and Julius II. 
added a hundred Writers of Archives,” all purely sinecure, 
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him employment and availing himself ‘of his services, would 
thus come to his aid. ‘Then the latter, not remembering, or 
rather not chosing to recall, with what affection he had been 
brought up by Niccolò, even as though he had been a son of 
his own, presented him with the pitiful misery of a small sum 
of money, and got rid of him as quickly as he possibly could. 
The poor Niccolò returned to Arezzo therefore, grievously 
malcontent, perceiving that, whereas he had hoped with cost 
and pains, to be rearing himself a son for his old age, he had 
done little short of making himself an enemy. 

To obtain the means uf existence therefore, he continued 
labouring, and executed such works as fell into his hands, as 
he had been doing for many years previously. Among the 
many things thus produced was a picture painted on cloth for 
the Commune of Monte Sansavino, whereon he depicted that 
place with the Madonna in the air above it, and two Saints 
beside her ; this was destined to be fixed on an altar in the 
church of the Madonna at Vertigli, which belongs to the 
order of the Camaldoline Monks, and is at no great distance 
from the Monte, where it has pleased and still pleases the 
Lord, daily to perform numerous miracles and to confer many 
favours, on those who there recommend themselves to the 
Queen of heaven. 

Julius III. being then created high Pontiff, Niccolò Soggi, 
who had been much in the service of the house of Monte, 
repaired to Rome, being then in his eightieth year, and 
having kissed the foot of his Holiness, begged the Pope to 
accept his services for the buildings which were to be erected, 
as was the report at the Monte, which had been given to the 
Pontiff as a fief by the Signor Duke of Florence. Julius III. 
therefore, receiving him very amicably, commanded that he 
should be furnished with the means of living in Rome, without 
fatiguing himself by occupation of any kind, and in this 
manner Niccolò employed his time for several months in 
that city accordingly, drawing many of the antiquities of the 
same for his amusement. 

Meanwhile the Pope, desiring to promote the welfare of 
his native place, the Monte Sansavino, resolved to construct 
‘an aqueduct there, among other improvements, the place 
suffering greatly for the want of water. Giorgio Vasari 
therefore, who had orders from the Pope to cause those 
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buildings to be commenced, recommended Niccolo Soggi very 
strongly to his Holiness, entreating that the office of super- 
intendent of that work might be conferred on him. Niccolò 
repaired to Arezzo thereupon with these hopes, but had not 
been there many days, before, wearied by the cares of this 
world, by the privations he had suffered, and by the abandon- 
ment of those who should least have neglected him, he 
finished the course of his life, and was buried in the church 
of San Domenico in that city. 

No long time afterwards, Don Ferrante Gonzaga having 
also died, Domenico Giuntalocchi left Milan, with the 
intention of returning to Prato, there to live quietly for the 
remainder of his life, but not finding there either friends or 
relations, and perceiving that Prato was no place for him, he 
repented when too late of having conducted himself in so 
ungrateful a manner towards Niccolò Soggi, and returned to 
Lombardy, there to serve the sons of Don Ferrante. But 
no long time elapsed before he fell sick to death, when he 
made a will, leaving to his native commune of Prato the 
sum of ten thousand crowns, to the end that the people 
might buy lands and form funds, whereby a certain number 
of Pratensian students might be perpetually maintained in 
such sort, that when some leave their studies, others are 
taken to replace them. And so has it been done by the men 
of Prato; wherefore, grateful for that important benefit, 
which has in truth been a very fruitful one, they have placed 
in their council chamber the likeness of that Domenico, as 
being the image of one who had deserved well of his 
country. 


THE FLORENTINE SCULPTOR AND ARCHITECT, NICCOLÒ, 
CALLED TRIBOLO. 


[Born 1485—pieD 1550.] 
To the carpenter Raffaello, called IZ Riccio de’ Pericoli, 
who dwelt hard by the corner of the Monteloro in Florence, 
there was born in the year 1500,* as he related to me himself, 


* This is without doubt an error of t e copyist or the press, since Vasari 
subsequently describes Tribolo as dying in the year 1550, at the age of 
sixty-five. 
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a male child whom he determined to call Niccolò, after the 
name of his own father. ‘Though nothing more than a poor 
journeyman, Raffaello, perceiving the boy to have a good 
understanding and ready genius, resolved that he should be 
early taught, not only to read well, but to write and cast 
accounts also. He therefore sent him to school, but it 
chanced that the child, possessing extraordinary vivacity, 
and being animated, nay, even violent in all his actions, 
could never find room enough to satisfy himself, proving 
indeed a very devil, whether in school or among the children 
who were his companions, and keeping himself as well as 
all others in perpetual movement and turmoil, he thus fairly 
lost his name of Niccolò, and became so exclusively known 
by that of Tribolo,* as to be ever afterwards called the latter 
name and no other by every one.t 

This Tribolo, then, having grown to a certain age, the 
father, partly by way of turning his services to account, and 
partly to restrain the vivacity of the boy, took him into his 
workshop and taught him his owntrade; but perceiving ina 
few months that this was not the vocation of the youth, and 
that he became thin, pale, and otherwise out of health, he 
began to think that if he would preserve the life of his son, 
he must no longer permit him to support the heavier labours 
of his own occupation, and so set him to wood carving. But 
Raffaello, having heard that without drawing, which is the 
foundation of all the arts, the boy could not possibly become 
a good master in that calling, determined that he should 
begin by employing his time in drawing, wherefore he set him 
to copy various things, now cornices for example, now foliage 
or grottesche, and now other objects, matters all needful to 
the vocation for which he was destined. 

Proceeding thus, Ratfaello perceived that the youth was 
equally well served by his head and hand, but considering, 
like a person of judgment as he was, that with him Niccolò 


* Tribolo, a thistle, also a tormentor, a scapegrace. 

4 Bottari observes that the custom of calling men by some bye-name pre- 
vailed to such an extent in Florence, as not unfrequently to cause the loss of 
the family name. According to Baldinucci, Niccolò retained his father”s bye- 
name also, and was sometimes called Niccolò de’ Pericoli. Angullesi, in 
his Notizie Storiche de’ R. R. Palazzi e Ville, a work compiled for the 
most part from unedited documents, calls this artist Niccolò Braccini, but 
without informing us where he found this family name. 
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could learn nothing more than to work by the square, he first 
talked concerning the matter with the joiner Ciappino, and 
from him, who was a great friend and companion of Nanni 
Unghero,* he received advice and assistance which enabled 
him to place his son for three years with the said Nanni, 
in whose workshop, where were performed labours both in 
joining and carving, there were constantly to be found the 
sculptor Jacopo Sansovino, the painter Andrea del Sarto, 
and others, who all subsequently became eminent men. 

Now in those days Nanni, who was then reputed a 
tolerably good master, was engaged in numerous works, both 
of ‘joinery and carving, for the villa of Zanobi Bartolini at 
Rovezzano, which is outside the gate of the Croce, as well as 
for the palace of the Bartolini family, which Giovanni, 
brother of the above-named Zanobi, was at that time 
causing to be built on the Piazza di Santa Trinità ; he was 
also employed in the Gualfonda, on a house and garden 
belonging to the same family, all which caused him to lay 
upon Tribolo heavy labours without reason or measure. The 
latter therefore, unable, by reason of his bodily weakness, to 
support these fatigues, and having saws, planes, and other 
rough tools perpetually in his hands, began to feel dissatisfied 
with his service in the workshops of Nanni ; and when Riccio 
inquired the cause of his dissatisfaction, the youth declared 
that he did not think he could remain with Nanni at that 
calling, begging his father to place him with Andrea del 
Sarto, or Jacopo Sansovino, whose acquaintance he had made 
in the workshops of Unghero, and with either of whom he 
hoped to do better, and to enjoy more health. 

Moved by these reasons, and still receiving advice and aid 
from Ciappino, Riccio engaged Tribolo to Jacopo Sansovino, 
who received him willingly, from having known him in the 
workshop of Nanni, and having there remarked that the 
youth acquitted himself very well in design and still better 
in works of relief. 

At the time when Tribolo after having first had his health 


® This artist is called Nanni Vachero, in the Giunti Edition of: our 
author, and the error is repeated in the Bolognese reprint of Manolessi; 
but in the Life of Sansovino, where Nanni is again mentioned, he is called 
Unghero, in the Giunti Edition as well as in the Bolognese work. Letters 
of Nanni will be found in the Lettere Pittoriche, tomo 3. 
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re-established, went to study with Jacopo Sansovino, the latter 
was engaged in the execution of that marble statue of Saint 
James the Apostle, which he produced in the house of the 
Wardens of works to the cathedral, in competition with 
Benedetto da Rovezzano, Andrea da Fiesole, and Baccio 
Bandinelli, a work still to be seen in the house of the 
Wardens with those of the other masters. 

Nor did Tribolo neglect the opportunities for improvement 
then presented to him ; drawing with careful study and work- 
ing much in clay, he made such manifest progress in that 
art to which it was obvious he was naturally inclined, that 
Jacopo Sansovino daily became more and more amicably 
disposed towards him, encouraging and putting him forward 
by making him first execute one piece of work and then 
another; wherefore, although he then had Solosmeo da 
Settignano* and Pippo del Fabro, young men of great 
promise, in his workshop, yet Tribolo was found not only to 
equal but even to surpass them by very far, and Jacopo 
began to make use of his services in various works ; Tribolo 
adding dexterity in the use of the chisels to much facility in 
forming models, whether in clay or wax. He consequently 
became ever more useful to his master, and the latter, having 
finished the Apostle above-named, with a Bacchus,j which 
he was engaged with for Giovanni Bartolini, by whom that 
figure was destined for his house in the Gualfonda, and 
undertaking furthermore to make a lavatory and chimney 
piece in macigno stone for. his intimate friend Messer 
Giovanni Gaddi, caused Tribolo to execute in terra certain 
large figures of children to be placed over the cornice of the 
last-named work, which was intended for the house possessed 
by Messer Giovanni on the Piazza di Madonna. These 
Tribolo completed to such perfection that Messer Giovanni, 
perceiving the genius, and charmed with the manner of the 
youth, gave him two medallions in marble to execute ; these 


* Mentioned in the Life of Andrea del Sarto as among the disciples of 
that master, see vol. ili. p. 234. 

{ Subsequently presented by Bartolini to Cosmo I., and now n the 
Public Gallery. The work was broken to pieces by the fire which con- 
sumed a portion of that fabric in the year 1762, but the fragments were 
re-united with so much care and ability, by the aid of casts taken when the 
statue was entire, that but little injury is now perceived from the accident, 


— Masselli, 
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he also finished admirably well, and they were afterwards 
placed over certain doors of the same house. 

Meanwhile there was a sepulchral monument for the King 
of Portugal, a work of great labour and much importance, to 
be entrusted to some artist, and Jacopo, having been the 
disciple of Andrea Contucci of the Monte Sansavino, and 
having the reputation not only of being equal to his master, 
who was a man of great renown, but even of possessing a 
more beautiful manner, received the commission for that 
monument by the intervention of Bartolini, and made a most 
superb model in wood for the same. . Numerous figures in 
wax, and historical representations in relief, were also pre- 
pared for this model, the greater part of which were by the 
hand of Tribolo. These being considered exceedingly beauti- 
ful, the fame of the young artist increased to such a degree 
that, having left Sansovino, as considering himself now 
capable of working for himself, he was at once employed by 
Matteo the son of Lorenzo Strozzi, who first gave him 
certain figures of children in stone to execute ; and shortly 
after, finding these done very much to his liking, he further 
commissioned him to prepare two others in marble, which 
last now support a Dolphin, pouring water from his mouth 
into a fish-pond, and are to be seen at the villa which the 
above-named Messer Matteo has at San Casciano, a place 
distant about eight miles from Florence.* 

While these works of Tribolo were in course of execution 
in Florence, Messer Bartolommeo Barbazzi, a gentleman of 
Bologna, chanced to be summoned thither for certain of his 
affairs. He then remembered that search was making in 
Bologna for a young artist of good ability, to prepare figures 
and execute historical representations in marble, on the 
fagade of San Petronio, the principal church of that city: 
remembering this, I say, and having been greatly pleased 
with such of Tribolo's works as he had seen, Messer Barto- 
iommeo spoke with the latter on the subject ; wherefore, 
being equally satisfied with the manners and other qualities 
of the young man, he finally took him to Bologna. Here 
Tribolo was immediately commissioned to execute two Sybils 
in marble, which he completed with infinite care in a very 


* The Villa Caserotta, now, or lately, the property of the Ganucci 
family. 
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short time, and to his great credit ; these figures subsequently 
formed the ornament of that portal of San Petronio, which 
leads towards the hospital called Della Morte.* Having 
finished these works, Tribolo was about to receive commis- 
sions for others of greater importance, and was highly 
esteemed by Messer Bartolommeo, who treated him with the 
most cordial kindness, when the pestilence of 1525 broke out 
in Bologna, as it did in all Lombardy, and Tribolo, to escape 
the dangers thereof, returned to Florence. There he 
remained during all the time that this contagious and pesti- 
lential sickness continued in Bologna, but when it had ceased, 
he once more departed from his native city, and returned to 
the former place, whither he had again been invited to 
repair. 

He had no sooner arrived there, than Messer Bartolom- 
meo, having lost many of his friends and relations, for whom 
and for himself he resolved to erect a sepulchral monument, 
refused to permit Tribolo to employ his time on the works of 
the fagade of San Petronio, and caused him at once to prepare 
the model for the monument above-mentioned. This model 
Messer Bartolommeo wished to see complete before permitting 
the requisite preparations to be made; but when it was 
finisbed, Tribolo himself proceeded to Carrara for the purpose 
of causing the proper marbles to be excavated ; and this 
he did, to the end that he might sketch and carve them out 
of the block on the place, by which means he not only 
diminished the weight to be removed, and rendered the car- 
riage by so much the more easy, but was likewise enabled to 
increase the size of his figures. 

While thus remaining at Carrara, Tribolo was anxious to 
avoid the loss of time, and therefore commenced two large 
figures of Children in marble ; these, unfinished as they were, 
having been taken to Bologna on beasts of burden, toge- 
ther with the remainder of the work, were placed with 
the other marbles in one of the chapels of San Petronio, the 
death of Messer Bartolommeo Barbazzi having taken place 


* Cicognara, Storia della Scultura Moderna, tomo ii., bestows high 
praise on these figures, and in Plates ii. and lxvi. he gives engravings of them 
and of two rilievi executed by Tribolo for the same place. See also 
Le Sculture delle porte di San Petronio, by Guizzardi, published in 
Bologna, with illustrative remarks by the Marchese Virgilio Davia, 

VOL. IV. N 
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in the interval. This circumstance caused so much grief to 
Tribolo, that he departed forthwith from Carrara, and 
returned to Tuscany, leaving the figures still in their unfi- 
nished state, in one of the chapels of the cathedral ; where as 
before related, they yet remain.* 

On his way from Carrara to Florence, Tribolo paused at 
Pisa, to visit the sculptor, Maestro Stagio of Pietra Santa, 
who was his very intimate friend.t This artist was at that 
time employed on two columns, with marble capitals very 
richly carved, which he was executing in the House of the 
Wardens of Works, for the Cathedral of that city, and on 
each of which there was to stand above the capital an angel, 
in marble, one braccio and three quarters high, holding a 
chandelier in his hand. Tribolo, therefore, being invited by 
Stagio to execute one of these angels, and having nothing in 
hand at the time, consented to do so, and finished it with all 
the perfection that could be given to a delicate work of 
those dimensions in marble ; he succeeded so admirably well, 
indeed, that nothing better could possibly be desired: by the 
movement given to his figure, the angel having the appear- 
ance of one who had paused in his course to bear that light, 
and the nude members of the form are clearly perceived 
through certain draperies of transparent texture, which are 
seen to wave around it with so much grace, that in whatever 
aspect you view the figure, it presents a beauty bevond the 
power of words to describe. 

But in the execution of this figure, Tribolo, who thought 
only of his delight in art, had expended much time, and not 
receiving from the superintendent such a sum for his work 
as be thought himself entitled to, he determined to do no 
more, and returned to Florence.} Here he met with Giovan- 
Battista della Palla, who at that time was not only causing all 
the paintings and sculptures which he could procure, to be 


* Inthe Zambeccari Chapel in San Petrorio, called also the Chapel of 
the Relics, there are two statues by Tribolo, with a large work in basso- 
rilievo, the subject of which is the Assumption of Our Lady. 

* In the Cathedral of Pisa are various works by this excellent sculptor, 
Stagio, or Anastasio Sassoli, of Pietra Santa, who was particularly admired 
for the grace of his smaller figures, the beauty of his foliage, and the faney 
displayed in his grottesche. 

È On the altar of San Biagio, in the Cathedral of Pisa, there is a 
small figure of the titular saint, which is considered to be a work of Triboia, 
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executed for transmission into. France, whither he was 
sending them to the King Francis I., but was also buying 
antiquities of all kinds, and pictures on every subject, pro- 
vided only that they were by the hands of good masters. 
These Giovan-Battista was daily packing up and sending 
away ; and exactly at the moment of Tribolo’s return it so 
chanced, that Palla had an antique vase in granite of a most 
beautiful form, which he desired to have arranged in such sort 
as to serve for a fountain to be placed in the pleasure-house 
of the King. Having made known his mind to Tribolo, 
therefore, and described what he wished to have done, the artist 
took the matter in hand accordingly, and made him a Goddess 
of Nature, who, raising one arm, holds that vase, the foot of 
which is placed on her head, with her hand; hovering around 
the multiform breast of the Goddess and standing on the 
upper part thereof, are beautiful boys in marble, holding 
festoons in their hands, their figures are entirely detached 
from the marble, and display attitudes of the most exquisite 
grace : around the second range of the all-sustaining breast, 
are seen various kinds of quadrupeds, while the feet of the 
figure are surrounded by fishes of numerous kinds. This work 
was completed by Tribolo with so much care, and exhibited 
so high a degree of perfection, that, being sent to France, 
with other productions, it received, as it well merited, the 
highest commendations from the King, by whom, as a rare 
work of art, it was carefully deposited at Fontainebleau. 

In the year 1529, when the war with Florence and the 
siege of that city was determined on, Pope Clement VIL, 
desiring to ascertain in what manner and on what points his 
army could most advantageously be posted, was anxious to 
see the exact site of the town, and had commanded that a plan 
of Florence, with its environs of an entire mile around the 
city, should be secretly made; the hills, mountains, rivers, 
rocks, houses, churches, and every other particular of the 
outskirts being carefully included, while the squares and 
streets of the interior, together with the walls, bastions, and 
other defences, were also to be represented with the utmost 
exactitude. The charge of all this was given to Benvenuto 
di Lorenzo della Volpaia, a good master of horologes and 
quadrants, as well as an admirable astrologer, but who was 
most of all excellent in the taking of plans. 

N2 
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commenced by Pope Leo, had been subsequently neglected, 
because the death of Andrea Contucci of Monte Sansovino 
had caused an interruption of the works; Clement now 
therefore, gave orders to Antonio da Sangallo, who had the 
charge of conducting the fabric, that he should invite 
Tribolo to Loretto, and should set him to finish the figures 
and historical representations left incomplete by Maestro 
Andrea. 

Being thereupon summoned by Sangallo at the command 
of the Pontiff, Tribolo repaired with all his family to 
Loretto, to which place had also proceeded Simone, called 
Il Mosca,* an admirable carver of marbles, with Raffaello 
da Montelupo, Francesco da Sangallo the younger, { 
Girolamo Ferrarese the sculptor, a disciple of Maestro 
Andrea, $ Simone Cioli, Ranieri da Pietra Santa, and 
Francesco del Tadda,| to the end that by all these artists 
the work might at length be brought to conclusion. 

In the distribution of the labours, a rilievo, in which 
Maestro Andrea had commenced the Marriage of Our Lady, 
was confided to Tribolo, as an undertaking of more impor- 
tance than any other then remaining to be completed. 
Here Tribolo made an addition to the original thought, and 
took it into his head to exhibit among the numerous figures 
who stand around observing the espousals of the Virgin, an 
unsuccessful suitor full of rage, and angrily breaking to 
pieces the rod or staff which has failed to flourish into a Lily. 
His attempt was entirely successful, seeing that the man 
himself could not possibly display the displeasure which he 
felt at not having the good fortune to be the successful 
suitor, more clearly than is done by the marble figure here 
executed by Tribolo. 

When this work, as well as those of all the other artists, 
was finished, Tribolo prepared models in wax for the 


* Whose life follows. 

4 See his life, with that of Baccio lus brother, vol. iii. p. 136, et seg. 

t Mentioned at more length ìn a subsequent page. 

$ Of this master Vasari makes further mention in the life of Girolamo 
da Carpi, which follows. 

|| Francesco Ferrucci of Fiesole, This artist, remark the annotators of 
the Passigli Edition, is not to be confounded with one of the same name 
and family, who was the first, according to the “ Introduction,” among the 
moderns, by whom statues were sculptured in porphyty. 
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Prophets which were to occupy the niches formed around 
the chapel, the construction of which was now entirely 
finished ; and to these he had imparted the utmost perfection, 
when Pope Clement came to see the works. His Holiness 
commended them all, but more particularly that of Tri- 
bolo; he was indeed so well satisfied with this, that he 
commanded the master to return without loss of time to 
Florence, there, under the superintendence of Michelagnolo 
Buonarroti, to execute the figures still wanting to the 
sacristy and library of San Lorenzo, with all the other 
portions of the same yet incomplete; the whole to be 
finished after the models and with the assistance of 
Michelagnolo as quickly as might be possible: his Holiness 
furthermore commanding that, having thus laboured and 
made progress under the discipline of so great a man, 
Tribolo should then likewise complete the fagade of San 
Lorenzo. 

In these labours the Pontiff would have no delay, and 
therefore despatched Michelagnolo to Florence, sending 
also with him the Servite Monk, Fra Giovan Agnolo, who 
had executed certain works in the Belvidere, to the end that 
the latter might assist in the carving of the marbles, and 
might execute such of the statues as Michelagnolo should 
appoint him to finish under his guidance. ‘The latter gave 
Fra Giovan Agnolo a figure of San Cosimo accordingly, and 
this was to stand on one side of a Madonna, the figure of 
San Damiano, the commission for which had been accorded 
to Montelupo, being intended to occupy the place on the 
other side.* 

These being thus disposed of, Michelagnolo intended that 
Tribolo should execute two nude figures, which were to be 
placed one on each side of the statue of the Duke Giuliano, 
which had previously been sculptured by Michelagnolo him- 
self. One of these two statues, crowned with cypress, and 
bending her head, while the arms are outstretched in the 
attitude of grief, as bewailing the death of Giuliano, was to 
represent the Earth ; the other, smiling and triumphant, with 
arms upraised, was to signify Heaven, and to express re- 

* Both of these figures are still to be seen in San Lorenzo, in that 


Chapel called the New Sacristy namely, the architecture of which is by 
Michael Angelo. 
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Joicing for the splendour and ornament which she owed to the 
mind and heart of that prince. But the adverse fortune of 
Tribolo opposed herself to this arrangement, and exactly at 
the moment when he would have commenced the statue of 
the Earth, whether from change of air, from the natural 
delicacy of his constitution, or from some irregularity in the 
mode of his life, he fell very seriously ill, and his malady 
having terminated in quartan fever, hung about him for 
many months, to his indescribable vexation, seeing that the 
grief which he felt at finding himself compelled to abandon 
his work, while the Monk and Raffaello da Montelupo were 
gaining possession of the field, tormented him no less than 
the malady itself. 

Eagerly desiring to overcome this disease, to the end that 
he might not remain behind his competitors, whose names he 
daily heard more and more exalted, he prepared a large 
model in clay for the statue of the Earth, ill and weak as he 
was, and having finished it, began to work on the marble 
with so much care and solicitude, that the foremost part of 
the figure was already brought out, when Fortune, who is 
ever ready to impede the progress of a fair commencement, 
by the death of Pope Clement at a moment when it was 
least feared, cut short the expectations of many excellent 
artists, who had hoped, beneath the guidance of Michelagnolo, 
to obtain for themselves immortal glory and perpetual fame. 

Still suffering from illness, Tribolo was utterly confounded 
by this new misfortune, and lost heart altogether. There 
seemed to be nothing whereby he might hope to prosper 
either in his native Florence or elsewhere, and he was ready 
to resign himself to despair. But Giorgio Vasari, who was 
ever his friend, and loving him from his heart, assisted him 
whenever he found it possible to do so, consoled him as he 
best could, and entreated him not to lose heart, seeing that 
he, Giorgio, would himself so contrive that the Duke Ales- 
sandro should find him something to do; and this Vasari 
hoped to accomplish by means of his favour with the 
magnificent Ottaviano de’ Medici, to whose service he was 
somewhat closely attached. By these means Vasari con- 
trived to make Tribolo acquire a little courage, and the latter 
busied himself, while endeavours were in course of being 
made for his advantage, in the preparation of copies in terra 
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from all the figures which Michelagnolo had executed in 
marble for the Sacristy of San Lorenzo, the Aurora 
ramely, the Twilight, the Day and the Night. 

‘These works succeeded admirably, and Messer Giovanni 
Battista Figiovanni, prior of San Lorenzo, to whom Tribolo 
gave the figure of Night, in requital of his having caused 
the chapel to be opened to him, thought it so beautiful a 
thing that he made a present thereof to the Duke Alessandro, 
by whom it was subsequently given to the above-named 
Giorgio Vasari, then with his Excellency, to whom his study 
of such matters was well known. The work is now in the 
house of Vasari at Arezzo, with other productions of art.* 
Having then made a copy in like manner from the Madonna 
which Michelagnolo had executed for the same Sacristy, 
‘Tribolo presented this to the above-named Messer Ottaviano 
de’ Medici, who had a very beautiful frame in wood-work, 
made for the same by Battista del Cinque, who decorated his 
work with columns, cornices, and other embellishments 
carved in a very beautiful manner. 

Meanwhile, by the favour of this noble, who was the 
general administrator of his Excellencys affairs, Tribolo 
received a commission to execute an Escutcheon of Arms 
four braccia high, with two nude figures, each to represent the 
goddess of Victory ; this escutcheon, which was one of three 
that were to be placed, one on each bastion of a Fortress at that 
time constructing by command of the Duke, was executed by 
Tribolo (who received his commission for the same from the 
hands of Bertoldo Corsini the Proveditore for the Fortress 
which was then in course of erection) with great care and 
promptitude; he also made an addition thereto of three 
large masks, which, being placed beneath the arms and the 
figures, are made to serve as supporters thereof; by this 
workt Tribolo gave so much satisfaction to the Duke that his 
Excellency conceived a great liking for that artist. 

No long time afterwards, Duke Alessandro proceeded to 


* Three of the above mentioned figures are now in the Florentine 
Academy of the Fine Arts ; of the fourth, that of Night namely, subse- 
quently possessed by Vasari, the fate is unknown.—MMusselli. 

* For this work, now much injured by time, Tribolo received the sum 
of 130 crowns, as we leam from a letter written by Nanni Unghero to 
Sangallo, See Lettere Pittoriche, tomo ill. 
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Naples, for the purpose of defending himself before tne 
Emperor Charles V., who was then on his return from Tunis, 
against the calumnies with which he had been assailed by 
some of the Florentine citizens ;* and having not only done this 
most successfully, but also obtained from his Majesty the 
Signora Margherita of Austria, his daughter, to wife,t he 
wrote to Florence, commanding that four men should be 
selected from the principal citizens, by whom decorations of 
the utmost splendour and magnificence should be ordered 
and arranged for all parts of the city, which his Excellency 
desired to have adorned in a manner suitable to the due 
reception of the Emperor, who was then about to visit 
Florence. On this occasion I had myself, by commission 
from his Excellency, to distribute the labours, and was in- 
structed to communicate with the four distinguished citizens 
above-mentioned, who were Giovanni Corsi, Luigi Guicciar- 
dini, Palla Rucellai, and Alessandro Corsini; I therefore 
gave the more important and difficult preparations for that 
festival to Tribolo : these consisted principally in four large 
statues, the first representing Hercules in the act of slaying 
the Hydra, the height was six braccia, the figure standing 
wholly detached and being silvered over ; this was placed in 
that angle of the Piazza di San Felice which is at the end of 
the Via Maggio, and had the following inscription written in 
silver letters on the pedestal. 

Ut Hercules labore et aerumnis monstra edomuit, ita Cesar virtute et 


clementia, hostibus victis seu placatis, pacem Orbi terrarum et quietem 
restituit. 





_— 


* Muratori, Annali d’ Italia, anno 1535, makes it obvious that Alessandro 
was not “calumniated,’ although the Florentines did complain to the 
Emperor of his unbridled licentiousness and invasion of their privileges. 

* « The Duke,” observes Muratori, ut supra, “the Duke replied to the 
accusations of the Florentines as he best could; and whether it were that 
the gold which he expended among the imperial ministers produced: its 
accustomed effect, or that the Emperor, having the prospect of a new 
war in Italy before him, thought it best to have in Florence one sole ruler 
obedient to his will, than the union of many heads ever at variance one 
with another, but more avowedly disposed towards the French than towards 
himself, as the Florentines notorious]y were ; certain it is, that the Emperor 
decided in favour of the Duke, whom he acknowledged as Signor of 
Florence. He also gave him his illegitimate daughter—the so often 
betrothed Margherita—for his wife, but with certain conditions, whereby the 
Emperor obtained a large sum of money from the Duke)? 
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The second and third of these statues were colossal 
figures, each eight braccia high, the one representing the 
river Bagrada, and reposing on the skin of the monster which 
was brought to Rome ; the other signifying the Ebro, and 
holding the horn of Amalthea in the one hand with the 
rudder of a ship in the other ; both were coloured to imitate 
bronze and had inscriptions on their pedestals ; that on the 
basement of the Ebro being Miberus ex Hispania, and that 
on the other Bagradas ex Africa. The fourth figure was a 
statue five braccia high, erected at the corner of the Medici, 
and representing Peace, having in one hand a branch of 
olive, and in the other a lighted torch, wherewith she was 
setting fire to a pile of arms gathered upon the basement 
whereon she was placed, and which presented the following 
inscription, Fiat pax în virtute tua. 

Tribolo was also to have executed a colossal horse 
whereon the figure of the Emperor in armour was to have 
been placed, but this he could not fully complete, because his 
intimate friend the wood-carver Tasso,* to whom the decora- 
tions in wood work for the pedestal and other parts had 
been entrusted, did not proceed with the needful expedition ; 
being a man who suffered the moments to slip through his 
fingers while he was talking and jesting, he was not ready 
in time, and it was not without great difficulty that the 
Horse itself was hastily covered with tin, placed over the 
fresh clay, the pedestal whereon he was placed having the 
following inscription. 


Imperatori Carolo Augusto victoriosissimo post devictos hostes, Italia 
pace restituta et salutato Ferdin. fratre, expulsis iterum Turcis Africaque 
perdomita, Alexander Med. Dux Florentie, DD. 


His Majesty having left Florence,t a commencement was 
made, his daughter being then expected, towards the prepara- 
tions required for the nuptials, and to the end that the 
Signora Margherita, with the Vice-Queen of Naples, who 
was of her company, should be fittingly and commodiously 
lodged, according to the orders of his Excellency, in the 
house of Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici, there was made an 


‘* Of whom there is some further mention hereafter. | 4 
+ Which he did on the 4th of May, 1536, having arrived in Flarzace 
on the 29th of the preceding month.—E4d, Flor. 1832-8. 
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addition to the ancient dwelling, in the space of four weeks, 
which caused astonishment in all who beheld it. ‘This was 
effected by Tribolo, the painter Andrea di Cosimo, and 
myself, with the aid of some ninety sculptors and painters 
of the city, masters and disciples included, all of whom, 
working for ten days, completed the adorning of the house 
with suitable decorations, as also the painting of the galleries 
with the courts and other entrances and passages, making all 
the preparations needful on such an occasion and suitable to 
those high nuptials. 

Among these decorations, Tribolo executed two figures of 
Victory in mezzo rilievo, which served as the ornament of 
the principal portal or gate of entrance ; these figures were 
supported by two large termini, which also bore the arms of 
the Emperor, pendent from the neck of an Eagle, in full 
relief, and which was very beautiful. ‘The same artist like- 
wise executed figures of boys in full relief, and of large size, 
which were placed on each side of certain busts, forming 
the decoration over the doors of the rooms, and these too 
were very highly extolled. 

While the marriage festivities were proceeding, Tribolo 
received letters from Bologna whereby his great friend 
Messer Pietro del Magno entreated him to repair to that 
city, there to execute an historical representation in marble, 
three braccia and a half high, for the Madonna di Galiera, 
where an exceedingly beautiful framework, also in marble, 
had already been prepared. Wherefore Tribolo, not having 
any thing else to do for the moment, proceeded thither, and 
having prepared the model for a Modonna ascending into 
heaven with the twelve A postles in various attitudes beneath, 
he set hand to the work ; but although the model gave much 
satisfaction and was indeed exceedingly beautiful, yet the 
sculptor proceeded with little pleasure to himself, the marble 
employed being that of Milan, coarse, spotted, and bad, 
insomuch that the poor Tribolo seemed to be throwing his 
pains away, and felt no particle of that delight in his task 
which is enjoyed by those who work in marble when they 
find a good piece beneath their hands, and see that the 
finished statue will show a surface precisely similar to that 
of the living flesh. 

Tribolo had nevertheless almost entirely completed the 
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figure,” when I, having induced the Duke Alessandro to 
recall Michelagnolo and the other masters, to the end that the 
Sacristy commenced by Pope Clement should be finished, 
was disposing matters in such sort as to give him occupation 
| in Florence, and without doubt should have succeeded, but 
just at that time occurred the death of Alessandro, he being 
killed by Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de Medici ;t and by this 
circumstance, not only was the above-mentioned purpose 
frustrated, but the prosperity of art was interrupted, and its 
greatness rendered matter of despair. 

Being informed of the Duke’s death, Tribolo bewailed it with 
me in his letters, entreating me, after he had done his best to 
console and encourage me, to endure patiently the loss of 
that great prince and my most gracious master ; and further- 
more he requested me, if I were going to Rome, as he had 
been told that it was my purpose to do, being fully resolved 
to abandon courts and pursue the studies of my art, to seek 
some kind of occupation for him, since, if I would procure 
him the aid of my friends, he would on his part undertake 
whatever works I should propose to him. But it so chanced 
that Tribolo did not need to seek further for occupation in 
Rome, and the reason thereof was on this wise. The Signor 
Cosimo de’ Medici, being created Duke of Florence, had no 
sooner freed himself from the troubles whereby the first 
year of his sovereignty was disquieted, by the total rout ot 
his enemies on Monte Murlo, than he began to provide him- 
self with some little diversion and more particularly to 
frequent the villa of Castello, which is situate at something 
short of two miles from Florence, and where he passed no 
small portion of his time. At this place then the Duke 
began to build a little, one thing after another, to the end 
that he might reside there more commodiously, himself and 


* Now in the Chapel of the Relics in San Petronio, as has been 
remarked in a preceding note, see arte, p. 178. 

+ This happened on the Feast of the Epiphany, in the year 1537 — 
Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 

È Moreni, Notizie Storiche dei Contorni di Firenze, informs us that the 
name of Castello does not in this case imply the presence of a previous 
fortress, but rather that of a point in the main course of an ancient aque- 
duct, at which a distribution of the waters to the city by means of minor 
branches, was effected, and which was called in the Latin, Custella ; see 
tomo i. p. 101. 
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his Court; to this Duke Cosimo was encouraged by Maestro 
Piero da San Casciano, who was considered in those days to 
be a tolerably good master and had been much in the service 
of the Signora Maria, mother of the Duke ;* Piero had besides 
been always employed as a builder by the house of Medici, 
and was an ancient servant of the Signor Giovanni.* The 
Duke now resolved to bring certain waters which he had 
long wished to conduct thither, to that place ; the acqueduct, 
which was at once begun, was designed to receive all the 
waters from the height of the Castellina, a place distant 
somewhat more than a quarter of a mile from Castello ; and 
the work, at which a good number of men were set to labour, 
was carried vigorously forward. 

But the Duke knew that Maestro Piero had neither 
invention nor knowledge of design, sufficient to enable him 
to make such a commencement of the undertaking, as should 
permit of the place receiving, in due time, that character of 
ornament and those decorations, which the site and the 
waters deserved and required ; one day therefore, that his 
Excellency was at Castello, and was speaking of this matter 
with other persons, among whom were Messer Ottaviano de 
Medici, and Cristofano Rinieri a friend of Tribolo, and an 
old servant of the Signora Maria and of the Duke; these two 
then so extolled the above-named artist, whom they described 
asa man endowed with all the qualities that should be as- 
sembled in the superintendent of such a fabric, that the Duke 
immediately gave Cristofano the commission to summon his 
friend from Bologna. ‘This Rinieri did without loss of time, 
and Tribolo, who could have received no more agreeable 
intelligence than that of his appointment to serve the Duke 
Cosimo, came instantly to Florence, where being arrived, he 
was conducted to Castello. ‘There his most Illustrious 
Excellency, having heard from his lips what he thought it 
would be well to do for the suitable decoration of those 
fountains, gave him the commission at once to prevare the 
models. 

To these Tribolo immediately set hand, and was proceed- 
ing with them, while Maestro Piero da San Casciano was 
constructing the aqueduct and leading the water to the 


* Maria, daughter of Jacopo Salviati, wife to Giovanni, called delle 
Bundenere, and mother of Cosimo I. 
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place, when the Duke, who had commenced a strong wall 
for the security of the city, proposing to encircle therewith 
the bastions erected at the time of the siege on the heights of 
San Miniato by Michelagnolo Buonarroti, commanded that 
Tribolo should prepare an Escutcheon of Arms, with two 
figures representing Victory, to be placed at an angle on the 
highest point of a bastion which looks towards Florence, the 
whole to be executed in pietra forte. But scarcely had 
Tribolo completed the Escutcheon, which was very large, 
with one of the figures of Victory, four braccia high, and 
esteemed an exceedingly beautiful thing,* than he was com- 
pelled to leave that work also unfinished, seeing that Maestro 
Piero, having made good progress with the aqueduct and 
brought on the water, greatly to the satisfaction of the Duke, 
His Excellency then commanded that Tribolo should at once 
begin to put in execution, those designs and models for the 
decoration of the aqueduct, which he had previously laid 
before that sovereign ; Duke Cosimo according to him eight 
crowns per month by way of stipend, which was the sum 
paid to Maestro Piero da San Casciano. 

But to the end that I may not become confused in de- 
scribing the course and intricacies of the aqueducts, with the 
decorations of the fountains, it may be well to say briefly 
some few words respecting the site and position of Castello. 

The Villa di Castello lies at the roots of the Monte 
Morello, and beneath the Villa della Topaia, which is situate 
about half way up the acclivity ; it has before it a plain 
which descends very gradually and within the space of about 
a mile and a half, to the river Arno. Itis exactly at the point 
where the ascent of the hill commences from this plain that the 
palace is situate, that edifice having been originally erected, 
after a very good design, by Pier Francesco de’ Medici. The 
principal front is turned to the south and looks over extensive 
lawns or meadows, within which are two large ponds of 
running water,{ the latter coming from an ancient aqueduct 


* This figure has for many years been retained in one of the inner courts 
of the Alessandri Palace, in the Borgo degli Albizzi, in Florence ; there is 
an engraving of the statue in Zuccherelli, by whom it is erroneouslv attrì- 
buted to Michael Angelo. 

4 The two ponds on the lawns before the paiace were drained by com- 
mand of the Grand Duke Leopoldo I. 
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made by the Romans for the purpose of bringing water from 
Valdimarina to Florence, where the vaulted reservoir of the 
same is to be found. Thus situate, the palace has an ex- 
ceedingly agreeable and even beautiful view, the waters 
before it are divided by a bridge twelve braccia wide, which 
conducts to an avenue of the same width, formed by mul- 
berry trees, covering it closely on both sides and rising to 
a height of ten braccia, insomuch that they form a vault 
over head, beneath which one may walk for three hundred 
braccia in the most agreeable shade. This avenue of mul- 
berries opens on the high road to Prato, by a gate placed 
between two fountains, which give water to the travellers 
who pass that way as well as to their animals and the cattle 
of the neighbourhood. 

On the eastern side of the palace is a handsome pile of 
buildings which serve as stables, and towards the west is a 
private garden, which is gained by crossing the court of the 
stables and passing directly through the ground floor of the 
palace by the loggie, halls, and apartments level with the 
garden, from which, by a door on its western side, a second 
and very large garden full of fruit-trees is attained. At the 
end of the last-mentioned garden is a wood of pines, which 
conceals the dwellings of the labourers and others engaged in 
the service of the palace. ‘The northern front of the fabric, 
that which looks towards the hill, has a lawn before it, the 
length of which is equal to that of the palace, the stables, 
and the private garden united, and from this lawn there is an 
ascent by steps to the principal garden, which is surrounded 
by walls of the ordinary kind, and the garden itself rising by 
a gentle acclivity, extends to such a distance from the palace 
as to be entirely open to the influence of the southern sun, 
precisely as if no building stood before it. At its upper end, 
moreover, the garden attains to such a height that not only is 
the whole of the palace to be discovered therefrom, but the 
entire plain extending before and around it, together with the 
city itself. 

In the midst of the last-mentioned garden there is a wood 
of high cypresses with laurels and shrubs of various kinds, 
which form a circle wherein is a labyrinth surrounded by 
hedges of box two braccia and a half high, the growth being 
so equal, and the whole arranged in so beautiful a manner. 
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that they might be taken for a work of the pencil. In the 
centre of this labyrinth, Tribolo, by command of the Duke, 
erected a marble fountain of great beauty, of which further 
mention will be made immediately below. Before the 
. principal entrance, there namely where are the first- 
mentioned lawns or meadows, with the two pieces of water 
and the avenue covered with its mulberries, Tribolo would 
have had the latter extended and covered in like manner for 
more than the length of a mile, thus affording a shaded walk 
even down to the shores of the river Arno, and he further de- 
sired that the waters which might remain after the fountains 
had been supplied, should be made to run gently on each side 
of the avenue, which they should in this manner accompany 
even to the river, being conducted in small canals, pleasantly 
enlivened by various kinds of fish. 

For the palace itself—that I may thus relate what is in- 
tended to be done, as well as that which has been accomplished 
-—Tribolo wished to construct a Loggia with an open court 
before it, at the extremity of which, and at that part where 
the stables are placed, he would then have erected a second 
palace, exactly similar to the earlier building, with the same 
number and proportion of apartments and Loggie, with a 
private garden and a garden on the heights, an addition 
which would have made that fabric a most extensive palace, 
and caused it to present a singularly beautiful front. Having 
passed the court from which you enter the large garden 
wherein is the labyrinth, you find at the entrance of the 
latter a very extensive lawn, and on ascending the steps 
which conduct to the labyrinth, a quadrangle of thirty braccia 
is discovered, on which there was to be, and has since been 
made, a very large fountain in white marble, the waters from 
which are to be thrown fourteen braccia above the highest 
point of the decorations ; the summit of the fountain to be 
occupied by a figure, from whose mouth water is furthermore 
to arise to the height of six braccia. 

At each end of the lawn a Loggia was to be erected, the 
one opposite to the other, and both having a length of thirty 
braccia, and a width of fifteen braccia. In the centre 
of each Loggia was to be placed a marble table twelve 
braccia long, and on the outer side a basin or reservoir of 
eight braccia, which was to receive water from a vase borne 

VOL. IV. o 
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by two figures. In the midst of the labyrinth so frequently 
mentioned, it was Tribolo's intention to display the highest 
powers of art by means of the various jets and ornamental 
forms into which the water was to be thrown, and by the 
numerous decorations to be placed about the fountain, around 
which there was to be a commodious and beautiful range e“ 
seats for repose. ‘The marble basin he proposed to make, a» 
was in effect subsequently done, much less than that of the 
large and principal fountain, and intended to place therein a 
fisure of bronze, throwing water from its mouth. At the 
end of this garden there was to be a portal in the centre, with 
marble figures of boys throwing water ; a fountain was to be 
formed on each side, and in the angles were to be double 
niches, within which statues were to be placed, similar to 
those which are in the niches of the side walls, and ranged along 
the avenues by which the garden is traversed ; all to be stand- 
ing in various compartments and surr cunded with verdure. 

From the above mentioned door at the end of this garden, 
a flight of steps conducts to a second garden, of equal width 
with the first, but, ascending the hill straight upwards, it 
presented no great depth, being impeded by the acclivity of 
the mountain. On each side of this upper garden was like- 
wise to be erected a Loggia ; and opposite to the door, in the 
wall erected to support the soil of the hill behind, there was 
to be a grotto with three distinct elevations, each with its 
basin, wherein water was to fall in the manner of rain. On 
each side of the grotto was to be placed a fountain; and oppo- 
site to these, near the lower wall of the garden, were to be 
two more fountains constructed, one on each side of the 
door. In this manner the fountains of the upper garden 
would have been equal to those in that beneath it ; those of 
the latter receiving their waters from the fountains of the 
higher garden, wherein there were besides to be large 
uumbers of orange trees, which would there have had, nay, 
rather, will have, the most commodious position that can be 
conceived, because they will be defended by the wall and the 
heights from the north wind, and all others that might be 
injurious to them. 

From this garden of oranges two flights of stone steps, 
one on each side, conduct to a wood of cypress, pines, and 
ilex, mingled with laurels and evergreen shrubs, in great 
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variety, all which are distributed with the most admir- 
able judsment. In the midst of these, according to the 
design of Tribolo, there was to be formed a very beautiful 
piece of water, which has in effect been done. The space is 
here gradually restricted until it forms an angle; this being 
truncated to the breadth of a Loggia, erected to surround 
the same ; and from this point, after ascending certain flights 
of steps, the whole view beneath lies discovered, the palace, 
the gardens, the fountains, and all the plain below and 
around them that is to say, even to the ducal villa of Poggio- 
a-Cajano and the city of Florence itself ; while distant views 
of Prato, Siena,* and all around, are obtainable to the extent 
of many miles. 

The above-named Maestro Pietro da San Casciano had 
now completed his work of the aqueduct even to Castello, 
and had brought all the water of the Castellina to that 
place ; when it chanced that he was attacked by a most 
violent fever, whereof he died in a very few days. There- 
upon Tribolo, having taken the entire conduct of the bui]d- 
ing upon himself, perceived that, although the waters had 
been led to Castello in very great quantities, yet they were 
not by any means sufficient to effect all that he had it in his 
thoughts to do. The water from Castellina, moreover, did 
not proceed from a height equal to that required for his pur- 
poses. He therefore received permission from the Duke to 
conduct the waters of the Petraia,t which is situate more 
than 150 braccia above Castello, to the latter place ; and 
this permission he obtained the more readily because the 
waters of Petraia are of great purity and in vast abund- 
ance. ‘Tribolo, therefore, caused an aqueduct similar to 
the former one to be constructed, making it of such height 
that men could enter within it; by this he brought the 
waters of Petraia to the great ponds, the waters flowing 
from the principal fountains, being received by another 


aqueduct. ; 
Having done this, Tribolo began to build the above- 


* Bottari observes with justice that it is not possible to discover Siena 
from any height near Florence. 
4 A place near Castello belonging to the Carmelite Monks. 
* La Petraia is another delightful villa belonging to the Grand Duke, 
and also near Castello—Z4. Flor., 1832-8. 
02 
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described grotto, which he constructed after an admirable 
design, adding the three niches, whereof there has before 
been mention ; as also the two fountains, one on each side of 
the grotto. One of these fountains was to be adorned with 
a large figure in stone, representing the Mount Asinaio ;* 
the hand pressing down the long fiowing beard, and water 
pouring from the mouth into a basin which was to be placed 
in front of the figure. From this basin the water was then 
to escape by a concealed exit, and passing beneath the wall, 
was to supply the fountain, which is now completed, and 
stands behind the ascent from the garden of the labyrinth, 
receiving that water into a vase placed on the shoulders 
of a statue, which represents the river Mugnone, and stands 
within a large niche of grey stone, richly decorated with 
various ornaments, and. partially covered’ with a spongeous 
stone. This work, had it been wholly completed, as it has 
been executed in part, would have presented a magnificent 
explication of the truth, since the river Mugnone does take 
rise in, or receive its birth from, the Mount Asinaio. 

For this figure of the Mugnone then, to speak of that 
which has been actually accomplished, Tribolo executed a 
statue in grey stone, four braccia in height, but in a recum- 
bent position, and presenting a most beautiful attitude : on 
one shoulder this figure bears a vase from which there pours 
water into a basin, and the other reposes on the earth, the 
statue leaning thereon, with the right leg beneath the left, 
which is crossed over it. Behind this figure is that of a 
Woman, intended to represent the city of Fiesole, wholly 
undraped ; she steps from within the spongeous stones of the 
niche, holding the Moon, which is the ancient device of the 
Fiesolans, in her hand. Beneath this recess is a very large 
basin, supported by two large Capricorns, which are one of 
the devices of the Duke; around the necks of these 
animals hang festoons and masks of great beauty, and from 
their mouths is poured the water of the basin. The latter, 
being convex in the centre, has certain issues whence the water 
falls streaming over on all sides ; but all which is not poured 
through these issues, throws itself through the mouths of the 


* Now called Monte Senario. It was here that the Order of Monks 
calling themselves the “ Servants of Mary,” took their rise, and they have 
still a Monastery at this place.—Z4. Flor. 1832-8, 
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Capricorns, into the hollow basement of the reservoir, 
whence it proceeds into and through the kitchen-gardens, 
which are close to the walls of the garden of the labyrinth, 
where there are fountains between all the niches, with espa- 
liers of oranges and pomegranates between the fountains. 

In the upper garden, where Tribolo had proposed to place 
the Mount Asinaio, which was to give water to the Mugnone, 
as above-described, there was to be a similar figure repre- 
senting the Mount of the Falterona, which was to be placed 
on the side of the wall opposite to that occupied by the 
Mugnone, and immediately after having passed the door; 
and as the river Arno has its rise in the last-named moun- 
tain, so the statue designed to represent that river in the 
garden of the labyrinth, and opposite to that of the Mugnone, 
was intended to receive its waters from the before-mentioned 
Falterona. But as neither the figure of the Mountein nor 
its fount has ever been brought to completion, we will con- 
fine ourselves to speaking of the fountain and river-god of 
the Arno, which were finished by Tribolo. 

This figure, then, supports himself in a half-recumbent 
position on a Lion, which holds a Lily in its paw, while he 
bears his vase on one of his sides, the latter receiving its 
water from the perforated rock, behind which was to be 
the fivure representing the Mount Falterona, exactly in the 
manner in which, as we have said, the Mugnone received its 
water : the basin, too, which has an oblong form, is in all 
respects similar to that of the Mugnone, for which reason I 
will say nothing more thereof, excepting only this, that it is 
much to be regretted that the beauty and excellence of these 
works are not exhibited in marble; seeing that they are 
indeed most truly admirable. 

Still continuing the labours of the aqueduct, Tribolo then 
caused the water of the grotto first to pass beneath the 
garden, next beneath the lower garden, even into the laby- 
rinth, where he formed a circle around the centre of the 
latter, enclosing a tolerably large space, and then laid the 
middlemost tube, through which the fountain was to cast its 
waters. ‘This done, the master took the waters of the Arno 
and the Mugnone, and having brought them together beneath 
the surface of the labyrinth, by means of bronze tubes judi- 
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ciously arranged in very fair order within that space, he 
perforated the whole of the pavement, filling the apertures 
with other tubes of extreme minuteness, in such sort that by 
turning a key, all who approached to examine the fountain 
could be suddenly involved in a shower and well drenched ; 
nor could those who were thus treated escape either quickly 
or readily, because entirely around that fountain and the 
pavement wherein are the concealed tubes, Tribolo had con- 
structed a seat in grey stone, supported by feet in the form 
of lions’ claws, mingled with marine monsters of various forms 
in mezzo-rilievo, and this barred escape. The arrangement of 
all this was no easy matter, seeing that the place was on the 
declivity of the hill, and it was necessary to obtain a level for 
the construction of these works, as well as for the seats. 
Tribolo next began the fountain of the labyrinth, and the 
lower part of this he formed of marine monsters in marble, 
twined together in full relief, and wholly detached from the 
base, the tails of these animals are intervolved after such 
sort, that nothing better in that manner could well be effected. 
Having completed this part he then formed the vase, for 
which he availed himself of a piece of marble which had 
been long before brought to Castello from the Villa dell’ 
Antella, together with a large table, also of marble, purchased 
by Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici from Giuliano Salviati. 
The possession of these resources caused Tribolo to prepare 
the tazza for this fountain, earlier perhaps than he might 
otherwise have done, for the decoration of the same he 
designed a dance of children which he arranged around the 
mouth of the tazza, and close to the edge or lip thereof; the 
little boys composing this dance hold festoons of marine 
plants, which are detached from the marble with the most 
admirable art : the pedestal also, which Tribolo ereeted within 
the tazza, is adorned with figures of children and masks 
throwing water, which are all of extraordinary beauty and 
excellence. On this pedestal it was the intention of Tribolo 
to place a bronze statue, three braccia and a half high, repre- 
senting Florence, and signifying that from the mounts 
Asinaio and Falterona come the waters of the Arno and the 
Mugnone to Florence, and for this figure the master had pre- 
pared a most exquisite model exhibiting the figure in the act 
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of wringing with her hands the luxuriant tresses of her hair 
whence the water comes streaming on every side.* 

Having brought the collected waters to the first quad- 
rangle of thirty braccia, before described as situate beneath the 
labyrinth, Tribolo then commenced the great fountain,t 
which, having eight sides, was destined to receive into its 
lowermost basin all the above-mentioned waters ; those of 
the labyrinth namely, with those coming from the great 
aqueduct also. ‘To each of these eight sides there ascends a 
step one fifth of a braccio in height, and each angle of all the 
eight sides has a ressault, as have likewise the steps, which, 
thus projecting, present at each angle a step of two-fifths of 
a braccio, in such sort that the central front of the steps 
recedes at the ressaults, the direct line being interrupted, 
which is a fanciful invention, and has a pleasing effect to the 
eye,while it is found to be very commodious in the ascent. The 
edge of the fountain has the form of a vase, and the body, or 
that part which contains the water, is in the figure of a circle. 
The foot or pedestal in the. centre of the basin has eight 
sides at the lowest part, and continues in this shape, form- 
ing eight stages or seats, even to the foot of the tazza, on 
each of these stages is the seated figure of a boy in full 
relief and of the size of life; these children are in various 
attitudes, their arms and legs entwined together to form a 
kind of chain, all exceedingly beautiful, and constitating a 
very rich ornament. And as the edge of the tazza, which is 
circular, projects to the extent of six braccia, while all the 
water falls equally over the edges, forming a beautiful rain 
around it, and falling into the basin of eight sides which is 
below, the boys thus seated on the foot are not wetted, and 
even have the appearance of being assembled in sport 
within and beneath the lip of that tazza, for the purpose of 
sheltering themselves from the falling waters, exhibiting 
with supreme grace a sort of childlike delight in the nook 
within which they have crept, the simplicity and loveliness 
of which cannot be equalled. 

Opposite to the four sides of the cross-ways that lead 


* This most beautiful Tazza, with the bronze statue here described, is 
now admired at the before-mentioned Villa of Petraia, to which place it 
was removed by order of the Grand Duke, Pietro Leovoldo.—Musselli. 

* This fountain retains its original position.—Zbid. 
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from the fountain to the garden, are four boys in bronze, 
reclined and lying at play in various attitudes ; and these, 
although subsequently executed by others, are likewise from 
the designs of Tribolo.* Above the tazza just described, he 
then commenced another pedestal, on the lowermost part of 
which are four boys of marble in full relief, standing on 
ressaults, and pressing the necks of geese, from whose bills 
there pours water, and this water is that of the principal 
aqueduct, which comes from the labyrinth and rises exactly 
to the level of this point. Above these Boys rises the 
remainder of the shaft of this pedestal, which is formed into 
small tubes, whence the water streams in the most fanciful 
manner ; where the pedestal resumes the quadrangular 
form, the ornament consists of masks, which are very well 
executed. On the summit of this pedestal there is then placed 
a smaller tazza, to the edge of which four heads of Capricorns 
are suspended by their horns : these throw water from their 
mouths into the larger tazza, to form the rain which falls, as 
we have said, into the first basin, or that with the eight 
sides. 

Still higher, and rising over all, is another shaft decorated 
with various ornaments, among which are boys in mezzo- 
rilievo; they bend forwards to such an extent as to present a 
space sufficient for the base of a group representing Hercules 
strangling Anteus, and which was executed after the design 
of Tribolo, but by the hands of others, as I propose to relate 
hereafter.} From the mouth of Antaus it was the intention 
of Tribolo that water in a large quantity should proceed, to 
represent the exhaling spirit; this water is that of the 
great aqueduct of the Petraia, which comes in great force 
and rises sixteen braccia above the level of the stages or 
steps, from which height, as it falls back into the larger 
tazza, the spectacle presented thereby is most admirable. 

Through this aqueduct, moreover, there pass not only the 
waters of the Petraia, but also those which go to the lake 
and the grotto, and these, being united to the supplies from 
the Castellina, then proceed to the fountains of the Falterona 
and Monte Asinaio, whence they flow on to those of the 


* They were modelled by Pierino da Vinci, as will be related in the 
following life.—Z4. Flor., 1882-8. 
| By Bartolommeo Ammannati.—/bid, 
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Arno and Mugnone, as we have before related, and being 
again united at the fountain of the labyrinth, they thence 
continue to the centre of the great fountain, where are the 
boys with the geese. From this point, according to the 
plans of Tribolo, the waters were to have been conveyed by 
two separate conduits, to the basins of the loggie, each 
stream passing subsequently on to one of the private 
gardens. Now the first of these gardens, that towards the 
west namely, is entirely filled with medicinal plants, or with 
such as are otherwise remarkable, for which reason the 
statue of Esculapius was selected to occupy the niche of the 
fountain placed at the summit of this garden of simples ; the 
figure in question standing immediately behind the basin 
receiving the water. 

The principal fountain of Castello, whereof we have 
spoken above, and which was constructed entirely of marble, 
was finished at all points by Tribolo himself, and was indeed 
completed to such perfection, that nothing better could be 
wished for in a work of that character; insomuch that I 
believe it may with truth be declared the most admirably 
proportioned, most pleasing, richest, and most beautiful 
fountain that has ever been constructed, seeing that through- 
out the whole work, in the vases, basins, figures, and other 
decorations, the most extraordinary ability, care, and 
patience, are everywhere apparent. After having prepared 
the model for the above-mentioned statue of Esculapius, 
Tribolo began to work on the marble, but being interrupted 
by other occupations, he did not complete that figure, which 
was subsequently finished by his disciple, the sculptor 
Antonio di Gino. 

On a small lawn outside the garden, and to the east 
thereof, is an cak, which Tribolo found means to use for his 
purposes in a very ingenious manner. This old tree is 
covered with ivy climbing to the summit, and which covers 
every part, being interwoven among the branches in such 
sort, that it gives the appearance of a very thick grove to 
this cak, to the top whereof Tribolo made a commodious 
staircase, similarly concealed and covered with the ivy, not 
being visible indeed from any point. Arrived at the summit, 
a square chamber is found furnished with seats, which have 
the backs and arms of living verdure, and in the centre is a 
small table of marble, with a vase thereon, also of vari- 
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coloured marble, and whence, by means of a tube, a copious 
Jet of water is cast high into the air ; the returning water 
being conveyed away by a second tube, both tubes ascending 
from the foot of the cak, and being covered in such a manner 
by the ivy that they cannot be perceived, From this 
fountain of the cak the water may be taken or restored at 
pleasure, by the turning of certain keys prepared for that 
purpose, but it would take us too far to describe the various 
ways in which this water of the oak may be cast about by 
means of copper instruments, which allow the streams to be 
thrown on whomsoever it may be desired to sprinkle therewith, 
while various sounds as of whistlings, &c. can also be pro- 
duced with the same. Finally, all these waters, after having 
supplied so many fountains, and served s© many purposes, 
ebing ultimately brought all together, proceed to the two 
small lakes before the palace, and at the commencement of 
the avenue, whence they are distributed to the various uses 
of the villa. 

Nor will I omit to mention what-had been the purpose of 
Tribolo with respect to the ornament of statues which were 
to be placed in the great garden of the labyrinth, there to 
occupy the niches which are regularly distributed around the 
same. He proposed then, and in doing so had Judiciously 
taken counsel with Messer Benedetto Varchi, a most excel- 
lent poet, orator, and philosopher of our times, that at the 
upper and lower ends of the garden there should be placed 
the four Seasons of the year, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter ; and that each should occupy that point where the 
effects of its force are the most felt. At the entrance, and 
on the right hand, commencing from the statue of Winter, 
six figures were to be placed along the wall which descends 
to the lower part of the garden ; all to denote and set forth 
the greatness and excellence of the house of Medici ; signi- 
fying moreover, that all the virtues are to be found assembled 
in the person of the Duke Cosimo. These were Justice, 
Mercy, Valour, Generosity, Wisdom, and Liberality, which 
have ever dwelt in the house of Medici, and are now all to 
be found in the most excellent Signor Duke ; seeing that he 
is of a truth most just and merciful, brave and generous, wise 
and liberal. 

And because these qualities have made and do make 
Florence to be rich in the possession of laws, peace, arms, 
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science, wisdom, the tongues, and the arts ; seeing, too, that 
the Signor Duke is just as regards the laws, merciful, in 
harmony with the prevalent peace, valiant in arms, generous 
in the promotion of science, wise in the furtherance and 
introduction of the tongues and other knowledge, while he 
is also liberal to the arts, Tribolo designed that on the left 
hand of the entrance, and opposite to the statues of Justice, 
Mercy, Valour, Generosity, Wisdom, and Liberality, there 
should be placed those of Law, Peace, Arms, Science, Tongues, 
and Arts, aswill be more clearly perceived below ; seeing all 
this, I say, it was most appropriately arranged, that the 
above-named statues and similitudes should be placed, as 
they would have been had all been completed according to 
the original design, above the rivers Arno and Mugnone, to 
signify that they also contribute to the honour and advantage 
of the city of Florence. Tribolo furthermore intended to 
place a bust, which should be the portrait of one of the house 
of Medici, on the summit of each of the niches wherein 
were to be erected the statues as above related: over the 
statue of Justice, for example, was to be placed the bust of 
his excellency the Duke Cosimo, justice being his peculiar 
quality ; over Mercy was to stand the portrait of the illus- 
trious Giuliano ; over Generosity that of the elder Lorenzo; 
over Wisdom the likeness of either Cosimo the elder or Pope 
Clement VII. ; and over Liberality the head of the Pontiff 
Leo X. It was likewise suggested that over the figures on 
the opposite side, other busts might be placed, representing 
either men from the house of Medici or other personages of 
the city connected with the same. 

Now all these names may cause the description here given 
to become somewhat confused ; wherefore they are presented 
to the reader below, and in the following order, which is 
that wherein they were to have been placed. 


Summer.— | Theriver Mug- | —Portal— | The river Arno | —Spring 
Arts. none Liberality. 
l'ongues. Wisdom. 
Sciences. Generosity . 
Arms. Valour. 
Peace. .d s Mercy. 
Law. 28 èp Justice, 

A 2 


Antumn— | —Portal— | Loggia | — Portal— | — Winter. 
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All these decorations would without doubt have rendered 
this the most beantiful, most magnificent, and most richly 
adorned garden in Europe, but the works were not brought 
to completion, because Tribolo did not take such measures as 
he might have done for pressing the works vigorously for- 
ward, while the Signor Duke was in the mind to have them 
executed, and for conducting the whole to completion, as it is 
certain that he could have done, seeing that he had abundance 
of men to assist him, and that the Duke was then quite 
ready to expend money for the purpose : those impediments 
which afterwards presented themselves, not having arisen at 
that time. Nay, the Duke, not content with the large stores 
of water already provided, was then disposed to briug those 
of Valcenni, where they abound in vast quantities, first to 
Castello, and thence, by an aqueduct similar to the above- 
mentioned, to conduct them to Florence itself, and so to the 
Piazza whereon stands his own palace. And, of a truth, if 
this work had been pressed forward by a man of more 
energy, and one more desirous of glory than was Tribolo, 
the whole would at least have been brought into a state of 
forwardness; but as Tribolo, besides that he was much 
engaged by the Duke in various matters of business, was 
not very prompt in his movements, nothing further was done ; 
and in all the time that he worked at Castello, he completed 
nothing with his own hand, except the two fountains, with 
their two rivers, Arno and Mugnone ; and the statue of 
Fiesole ; yet this arose from no other cause, so far as I can 
ascertain, than from the one just given, and from his having 
besides been too frequently occupied, as before remarked, with 
the different affairs of the Duke. 

Among other, matters for example the Signor Duke 
caused Tribolo to build a bridge over the Mugnone, at a 
short distance without the Gate of San Gallo, where that 
river erosses the high road which leads to Bologna, and the 
arch of this bridge, seeing that the river crosses the road in 
a diagonal line, Tribolo constructed in a similar direction, 
which was then a new thing, and was much commended ; 
the masonry of the stone arch was more particularly praised, 
being all worked in pieces, each piece having the proper degree 
of inclination fromthe square in every direction, and all wereso 
admirably conjoined that the bridge has proved to be a strue 
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ture of great force, and has moreover a very graceful aspect ; 
this bridge is, in short, an exceedingly beautiful work. 

No long time before this was accomplished, the Duke 
formed the intention of erecting a sepulchral monument to 
the Signor Giovanni de’ Medici, his father; and being 
desirous that Tribolo should construct the same, that artist 
prepared a very beautiful model accordingly, in competition 
with Raffaello da Monte Lupo, who was favoured by Fran- 
cesco di Sandro, Master of Arms to his Excellency, and had 
also made a model. But it was that of Tribolo which the 
Duke commanded to be put in execution, and the artist 
repaired to Carrara, for the purpose of having the marbles 
excavated ; while there he also procured marble for the two 
basins of the fountains in the Loggie at Castello, with a 
table and many other pieces of marble. 

Meanwhile Messer Giovan-Battista da Ricasoli, who is 
now Bishop of Pistoja, having gone to Rome for certain of 
the Duke'’s affairs, was there sought out by Baccio Bandinelli, 
who, having just then completed the sepulchral monuments of 
Pope Leo X. and Pope Clement VII, which were erected 
in the church of the Minerva, requested Messer Giovan- 
Battista to procure for him the favour of his Excellency the 
Duke; Messer Giovanni, therefore, wrote to the latter, 
informing him that Baccio Bandinelli desired to have an 
opportunity for entering his service ; to which his Excelleney 
wrote in reply that Messer Giovanni should bring Baccio 
with him: when, having arrived in Florence, Bandinelli was 
so importunate in his audacity with the Duke, and made so 
mucl display with his. models and so many promises, that 
the tomb of the Signor Giovanni, which was to have been 
executed by Tribolo, was given to him instead. Baccio 
then took certain blocks of marble of Michelagnolo’s, which 
were in the Via Mozza, broke them to pieces without any 
consideration, and forthwith commenced the work. On 
Tribolo’s return from Carrara he thus found that the monu- 
ment had been taken from him because he was too yielding 
and too dilatory. 

In the year when bonds of relationship were formed 
between the Signor Duke Cosimo and the Signor Don Pietro 
di Toledo, Marquis of Villa Franca, who was then Vicercy of 
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Naples, the Signor Duke taking the daughter of Don Pietro, 
the Signora Leonora, to wife,—in that year, I say, and when 
the preparation for the nuptials was made in Florence, Tri- 
bolo received commission to erect a Triumphal Arch at the 
Gate of Prato, by which the bride was to enter the city as 
she came from the Poggio. This he constructed in a very 
beautiful manner, adorning it richly with columns, pilasters, 
architraves, cornices, and pediments ; but as the arch was to 
be decorated with other pictures and historical representa- 
tions, in addition to the statues by Tribolo, paintings were 
executed for the same by the Venetian Battista Franco, 
as well as by Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, and Michele his disciple. 

The principal figure executed by Tribolo for this work 
was a female form, five braccia high, surrounded by five 
children, three vt whom were about her knees, one on her 
lap, and the fifth in her arms ; this figure represented Ferti- 
lity, and was placed on the highest summit of the pedi- 
ment, on the centre that is to say, and raised on a pedestal 
covered with rilievi; beside this statue, but on the sides of 
the pediment, were two recumbent figures of the same size, 
one on either hand, that on the one side representing Security, 
and leaning on a column with a slight rod in her hand; the 
other signifying Eternity, and having a globe in her arms, 
while beneath her feet lay an old bald man representing 
Time, and holding in his arms the Sun and Moon. .Of the 
works in painting whereby this arch was adorned, I say no 
more, because all may see the description of them in the 
account of the preparations for these nuptials. 

It was one of the duties of Tribolo to take charge of such 
decorations as were required for the palace of the Medici; 
he, therefore, caused various devices, with mottoes appropri- 
ate to the festival of this wedding, or alluding to the various 
members of the Medici family, to be executed in the lunettes 
around the vaulting of the court. ‘The large open court also 
was adorned by his direction with a most sumptuous array 
of historical representations ; the acts and deeds of the 
Greeks and Romans on one side namely, with numerous 
pi«tures on the others, whereon were delineated events from 
the lives of the illustrious men of the said house of Medici ; 
all executed after the designs of Tribolo by the most distin- 
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guished among the young painters who were then in Florence, 
Bronzino, Pier Francesco di Sandro,* Francesco Bachiacca,{ 
Domenico Conti,j Antonio di Domenico, and Battista Franco 
of Venice. 

On the Piazza of San Marco likewise, a horse of twelve 
braccia, with the fore feet raised in the air, was erected by 
Tribolo on a pedestal ten braccia high, on which last Broznino 
had depicted two very beautiful historical representations in 
the socle above the cornices. A figure of due proportions 
and fully armed was seated on the horse, having men dead 
and wounded lying beneath the animal; and that figure 
represented the valiant Signor Giovonni de’ Medici, father 
of his Excelleney. This work was conducted by Tribolo 
with so much art and judgment that it was admired by all 
who beheld it, and a cirevmstance which caused much 
astonishment was the celerity with which he accomplished 
his task. Tribolo was on this occasion assisted, among other . 
artists, by the sculptor Santi Buglione,$ who had a very 
serious fall at that time, by which one of his legs was lamed, 
and he had very nearly died. 

It was also under the direction of Tribolo that the very 
beautiful scene for the drama which was performed on the 
same occasion, was executed by Aristotile da Sangallo, who 
was of a verity most truly excellent in these things, as will 
be related in his life. For the dresses used in the interludes 
also, which were written by Giovan-Battista Strozzi,|| who had 
charge of the whole comedy, Tribolo displayed the most extra- 
ordinary powersofinvention; designing head-dresses, buskins 
of various kinds, and every sort of vestment, in themost graceful 
and pleasing forms that can possibly be imagined, and with the 
richest variety ; all which caused the Duke afterwards to 
avail himself of Tribolo’s ingenuity for many a masking, 


that of the bears for example, that of the race of buffaloes, 
that of the crows, and many others. 


* A disciple of Andrea del Sarto. 

* Francesco Ubertini, called Il Bachiacca, mentioned more than once 
by Vasari, but more especially in the Life of Bastiano, called Aristotele, 
which follows. 

È Also a disciple of Andrea del Sarto. i 

$ Mentioned in the Life of Michael Angelo, as having executed the 
Bust which was placed on the bier of that master. 

|| An elegant poet, as his printed works sufficiently prove.— Bottari. 
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In like manner, at the time when his eldest son, the Sig- 
nor Don Francesco, was born to the Duke, there were sump- 
tuous preparations to be made in the Church of San Giovanni, 
the whole charge of which was given to Tribolo. An ex- 
tremely magnificent enclosure, capable of containing a hun- 
dred young persons, who had accompanied the Prince from 
the palace to that temple, wherein he was to receive his 
baptism, made part of these decorations, which were arranged 
by Tribolo, in company with the wood-carver Tasso, * with 
so much ability, and were so judiciously adapted to the place, 
that this church, which is indeed an old and very fine one, 
was made to appear like a new building in the modern man- 
ner and of the utmost beauty, the seats around it being 
richly adorned with pictures and gilding. 

In the centre of the building, and immediately beneath the 
lantern, a large vase of wood, richly carved and formed 
with eight sides, was erected; the foot of this vase rested 
on four steps, at each angle of all the eight sides were 
lions' claws, and from the earth there rose up enormous vine 
tendrils, on which were children, also of large size and in 
various attitudes. ‘They supported the edge of the vase 
with their hands, and on their shoulders they bore festoons, 
which hung down to the hollow space in the centre of the . 
vase, passing entirely around the same. In the vase itself 
Tribolo caused to be erected a pedestal, likewise in wood, 
and carved with beautiful and fanciful ornaments ; on this, 
as the completion of the whole, he placed a figure of San 
Giovanni Battista three braccia high, by the hand of Dona- 
tello, and which was left by him to the house of Gismondo 
Martelli, as we have said in the Life of Donatello himself.t 
At a word, this church was adorned both within and without 
in the richest manner that could be devised, the principal 
chapel alone being omitted, where there is an old Tabernacle, 
with those figures in relief which were formerly executed by 
Andrea Pisano. 

But it now seemed that as all else was renewed, so this 
old chapel, thus neglected, deprived everything that had 


* Bernardo Tasso, a most able carver in wood, and extolled as such by 
Cellini ; he subsequently became the court architect, as we read below.— 
Ed. Flor., 1882-8. 

* For which. see vol, i. 
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been done elsewhere of all its beauty. Wherefore, it chanced 
that one day when the Duke had gone to see the prepara- 
tions, he commended what had been done, like the judicious 
person that he was, and acknowledged that Tribolo had most 
admirably found means to accommodate his arrangements to 
the site and condition of the church, and had made the 
most of everything. But one thing he censured, and with 
some severity, that nothing had been done with respect to 
the principal chapel namely, and he at once eommanded, with 
prompt and ready determination, as well as infinite Judgment, 
that the entire chapel should be instantly covered with an 
immense canvas, whereon the Baptism of Christ should be 
depicted in chiaro-scuro. Vast crowds of people were also 
to be delineated as standing around and beholding that bap- 
tism, or preparing themselves to be baptized in their turn ; 
some divesting themselves of their clothing, and others re- 
suming the vestments that had been laid aside; the whole to 
exhibit a great variety of attitudes. Above, and at the 
summit of all, was to be placed a figure of the Almighty 
Father sending down the Holy Spirit ; two river-gods were 
to be added to the lower part, and were to represent the 
Tor and the Dan, which, by the mingling of their waters, 
form the river Jordan. 

For the execution of this work application was then made 
to Jacopo Pontormo by Messer Pier-Francesco Riccio,* who 
was then Steward of the household to the Duke, as well as 
by Tribolo himself, to the intent that he should undertake 
that painting; but Jacopo would not attempt the task, since 
the time given for its execution was but six days, and he 
did not think it possible to complete the work within that 
time; Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, Bronzino, and many other 
artists also declining the work for the same reason. At that 
time Giorgio Vasari, having returned from Bologna, was 
engaged in the execution of a picture for the Chapel belong- 
ing to Messer Bindo Altoviti, in the Church of Sant” Apos- 
tolo in Florence, but he was not held in much consideration, 
although living on terms of intimacy with Triboo and Tasso, 
because a sort of faction had been formed under the favour 


* Benvenuto Cellini makes mention of this personage, but in terms of 
much disparagement, calling him “vestia,” and other hard names. See 
the well-known Autobiography of Cellini, 
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of the above-named Messer Pier Francesco Riccio, inso- 
much that whoever was not of that party obtained no share 
in the favours of the court, even though an able and upright 
artist, and this state of things caused many who might have 
become excellent masters with the aid of so great a prince, 
to find themselves neglected and abandoned, seeing that none 
were employed unless with the good: pleasure of Il Tasso, 
who, being a joyous companion, did so wind round Messer 
Pier Francesco with his pranks and jests, that in certain 
affairs the latter would neither command nor execute any- 
thing but what Tasso, who was the architect of the palace, 
and had all things in his hands, advised and wished for. 

This faction, therefore, having a sort of suspicion of 
Giorgio, partly because he did but laugh at their follies and 
pretensions, but partly also because he strove to advance 
himself rather by the careful study of his art than by favour; 
they had consequently no thought of applying to him, but 
the Duke himself entrusted him with the commission for the 
work, and he was commanded to paint the before-mentioned 
composition on the canvas accordingly. This work Giorgio 
executed in chiaro-scuro, within the six days, completing it 
in such sort as is known to all who have seen the important 
addition made thereby to the grace and decoration of the 
whole spectacle, and how greatly that part of the church, 
which was most of all in need of such renovation for the 
magnificence of the occasion, was lighted up and improved 
by the same. 

But to return to Tribolo, from whom I have departed, I 
scarcely know how. This artist acquitted himself so well 
on the occasion now in question, that he obtained the highest 
encomiums, and a great part of the decorations erected 
by his care between the columns were suffered, by command 
of the Duke, to retain their places, a distinction which they 
well deserved; they remain accordingly in the church. 

For the Villa of Cristofano Rinieri at Castello, Tribolo 
exeeuted the statue of a River God, the size of life, in grey 
stone ; this he did while occupied with the Fountains of the 
Duke, and placed it in a niche at the head of the fish-pond, 
which extends beyond the aviary of the villa. ‘The statue 
pours water into a very large basin of the same stone, and 
that figure, though made of several pieces, has every part 
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conjoined with so much care, that it appears to be formed 
entirely of one piece. Tribolo next received the commands 
of his Excellency to finish the flight of steps which ascend 
to the Library of San Lorenzo, those of the vestibule before 
the door namely, and he set hand to the work accordingly ; 
but when he had erected four of those great steps, he could 
not find either the designs or the measurements of Michel- 
agnolo, and by the orders of the Duke he repaired to Rome, 
not only to obtain the opinion of Michelagnolo in relation to 
those steps, but also in the hope of inducing the latter to 
return with him to Florence. 

But he did not succeed in either of his errands. Michel- 
agnolo would not leave Rome, but excused himself in the 
most courteous manner; as to the steps, he appeared to re- 
member neither the measurements nor any other matter con- 
cerning them. Tribolo therefore, having returned to Florence, 
and not being able to continue the work of the above-named 
steps, * then set himself to execute the pavement of the 
Library, which was of white and red bricks, after the 
manner of certain pavements which he had seen in Rome, 
with this difference, that Tribolo introduced compartments 
in red clay among others of white mingled with bole, thereby 
producing the effect of carvings, and so making a kind of 
copy of the ceiling, with its decorations, upon the ftoor; a 
fancy which was then very much extolled. 1 

For the highest tower of the defences at the Gate of 
Faenza, Tribolo commenced an Escutcheon of Arms at the 
command of Don Giovanni di Luna, who was then Castellan 
of that fortress: he also began a very large figure of an 
Eagle with two heads, in full relief ; this he modelled in wax, 
preparatory to its being cast in bronze; but nothing further 
was done in the matter, and the only part of the Arms com- 
pleted was the shield. 

Now it was the custom at Florence that almost every 
year, on the Festival of San Giovanni Battista, a Girandola 
should be constructed, to be exhibited at night on the prin- 
cipal Piazza ; this Girandola being a great frame-work, 


* They were in fact erected by Vasari himself, and although he does 
not here mention that fact, where it might seem to reflect on the ability of 
Tribolo, he speaks of this work in the Life of Michael Angelo, as among 
those executed by himself. 
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covered with jets of flame, and filled with rockets and artificial 
fireworks of every description, sometimes presenting the 
form of a temple, sometimes of a ship, sometimes of rocks, 
or occasionally of a city, or the infernal regions, as might 
best suit the taste of the inventor. The charge of this 
work was one year given to Tribolo, who performed his part 
to admiration, as shall be related below. But as in relation 
to the various modes of these artificial fires, more especially 
of those intended to be set off as spectacles on festive oc- 
casion, there is a Treatise by the Sienese Vannoccio,* and 
also works by other writers, I will say no more respecting 
them, but confine myself to a few remarks on these Giran- 
dolas. 

The whole construction is of wood, with broad spaces, 
which last increase from the lower part upwards, widening 
that is to say as they approach the summit, to the end that 
the rockets, when set alight, shall not interfere with or set 
fire to each other, but rising into the air, shall there gradually 
separate to the extent desired, and each giving aid to the 
other, shall fill the air with a shower of fire, which shall 
form arches from heaven to earth. ‘The spaces of the ma- 
chine, I say, are thus contrived to enlarge, that so the fires 
may not burn all at once, but may form a continuous and 
beautiful object. The same arrangement is made with regard 
to other kinds of fireworks, such, for example, as being fast 
bound to the firm poles of the Girandola, are so contrived 
as to maintain a continued succession of joyous sounds. 
Those which are intended to send forth these festive clamours 
are indeed for the most part distributed among the orna- 
ments of the structure, being not unfrequently made to pro- 
ceed from the mouths of masks, or things of similar kind. 

But the most important consideration in respect to this 
Girandola is, that the lights which are fixed thereon, in vases 
of whatever kind, shall be so calculated as to burn throughout 
the night, thus constantly maintaining the Piazza in a state 
of illumination. The whole movement of the work is in fact 
effected by a simple match of tow, which being saturated 
with a preparation of powder, sulphur, and brandy, gra- 
dually makes its way from one point to another, kindling 


* Bottari tells us that the work here alluded to is the Pirotechnia of 
Vannoccio Biringucci. 
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fires at every place where such are demanded, until the 
whole is accomplished. And hereby may various circum- 
stances be exhibited, but those selected are for the most part 
in relation to things prepared by fire, or to persons punished 
by that element. Thus there had long before been repre- 
sented the Flight of Lot and his Daughters from the con- 
demned City, and the Story of Gerion with Virgil and Dante 
in the lower regions, as we find it related by Dante himself 
in his /nferno ; nay, even previously to these there had been 
the representation of Orpheus bringing back Eurydice with 
him from those infernal abodes, with many other subjects of 
similar kind. 

His Excellency therefore commanded that the preparation 
of the Girandola should not on that occasion be left to such 
simpletons as more than once before had exhibited a thousand 
absurdities in these works, but should be placed in charge 
of an eminent master, who might produce something really 
good. He thus commissioned Tribolo to take the direction 
of the matter; and that artist, with the ability and judgment 
always displayed in his undertakings, constructed a frame- 
work in the form of a beautiful Temple, having eight sides, 
and rising with its decorations to a height of twenty braccia. 
This temple was intended to exhibit that of Peace, and on 
the summit was a statue of the goddess, setting fire to a 
great heap of Arms, which she hadat her feet. These arms, 
the statue of Peace, and all the other figures, which gave a 
most beautiful aspect to that structure, were all formed with 
pasteboard, clay, and waxed cloth, but in the most artistic 
manner ; these materials being used to the end that the 
whole work should be as light as possible, seeing that it had 
to be suspended by a double rope, which, crossing the Piazza 
at a great height, upheld the same above the earth. 

It is true that the infflammable materials had been laid too 
thickly within the building, and the matches also were placed 
too close together, insomuch that when they were once 
kindled, the fury of the fire was such that the fabric burst 
into flame at all points, and was consumed as by lightning, 
whereas it ought to have continued burning at least for an 
hour. But what was worse, the fire seized on the wood-work 
and all that should have been preserved, consuming the ropes 
and everything besides in an instant, to the great destruction 
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of materials, and with very little pleasure to the spectators. 
Still, as regards the work itself, it was more beautiful than 
any other Girandola that had ever been made up to that 
time. 

The Duke then proposing to construct the Loggia of the 
new Market, for the greater convenience of the traders and 
for the advantage of his people at large, was not willing to 
lay the burden of that work also upon Tribolo, who, as 
Superintendent of the Capitani di Parte, and Commissioner 
of Roads and Rivers, had to travel up and down through all 
the State, as well as to look after the fosses of the city ; 
there were, moreover, certain rivers, which he with great 
iabour had to find means for confining within their boundaries, 
they not unfrequently overpassing the same, to the great 
injury of the neighbourhood. The repair of bridges and 
other works of similar character were in like manner under 
his care, and all these things considered, the Duke gave the 
works of the new Market in charge to Il Tasso, which he 
did by the advice of Messer Pier Francesco, his Major-domo, 
thereby turning the said Tasso from a carpenter into an 
architect, which was indeed much against the wish of 
Tribolo, who would nevertheless not express the dissatis- 
faction which he felt, and appeared to be very much the 
friend of Tasso. 

As a proof of this it may be remarked, that although 
Tribolo perceived many errors in the model prepared by Tasso, 
he did not choose, as is believed, to make any observation 
respecting them. Among other faults namely was this, that 
the capitals of the columns, which are before the pilasters, 
had not sufiicient space left for them, insomuch that when all 
was prepared, and each part had to be put into its place, the 
corona at the summit of those capitals would not go in, and 
so much of it had to be cut away, that the whole range was 
spoiled ; there were besides many other mistakes and over- 
sights, of which we need not speak further.* 

For the above-named Messer Pier Francesco, this Tasso 
executed the portal of the Church of San Romolo, with a 
window supplied with a curved grating, and looking on the 
Piazza del Duca. This he did in a manner entirely his own, 


* An Italian commentator remarks that the Loggia thus censured by 
Vasari is not without merit of various kinds, nor wanting in magnificence. 
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placing capitals to serve as bases, and doing many other 
things so completely without measure or order, that we may 
safely affirm the Teutonic manner to have received new life in 
Tuscany by means of this man;* to say nothing of all the work 
that he made in the Palace, where he constructed staircases 
and rooms, which the Duke has been compelled to have 
demolished, since they had neither order nor measure, nor 
proportion of any kind; nay, rather, they were ill-contrived, 
out of square, destitute of all grace, and exceedingly incom- 
modious. 

But all these things were not done without blame to 
Tribolo, since he, having judgment enough, ought not, as it 
seemed, to have suffered that his Prince should throw away 
his money, and at the same time have a diserace and shame 
erected before his eyes ; nay, it was even still worse that he 
should permit Tasso, who was his friend, to do such things. 
Very clearly do men of discretion and judgment perceive 
the presumption and folly of any one who pretends to 
exercise an art of which he knows nothing, nor do such men 
fail to remark the dissimulation of those who pretend to 
like and approve of attempts which they certainly know to 
be without merit, all which may be exemplified by the works 
which Giorgio Vasari has had to demolish in the Palace, to 
the great loss of the Duke, as well as the disgrace of those 
by whom they were permitted and executed. 

But much the same thing happened to Tribolo as to Tasso, 
for as the latter deserted his wood-carving, in which vocation 
he had no equal, yet never became a good architect, because 
he had left an art of which he knew much, and wherein he 
was very able, to devote himself to one in which he had no 
ability whatever, and wherefrom he derived little honour; so 
Tribolo, abandoning sculpture, in which it may be truly 
said that he was an artist of high excellence, and surprised 
all who beheld his works, for the vain attempt to restrain 
the course of rivers, in which he met with no success, did 
not continue to pursue the one vocation, so as to secure his 
fame, and derived censure and injury instead of honour and 


* The Church of San Romolo, with the door by Tasso, has ceased to 
exist, as has the window which was near. See Ruggieri, Corso d’Archi- 
tettura, iu the first volume of whose work is a plate of the Church of San 
Romolo. 
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profit from the other. For it is certain that he did not suc- 
ceed in his efforts to bring the rivers within bounds, while 
he made himself numerous enemies, more particularly in the 
district of Prato, on account of the ravages committed by 
the Bisenzio, and in the Val di Nievole, for similar causes, 
to say nothing of other places.* 

The Duke Cosimo having then bought the Palazzo de’ 
Pitti, of which we have made mention in another place, and 
desiring toadorn the building more richly with gardens, groves, 
fish-ponds, fountains, and other decorations of similar kind, 
caused Tribolo to undertake this work ; when he made that 
distribution of the ground, which is the declivity of a hill, 
which we now see, arranging all, and putting everything 
into its due place with great judgment : but many things 
were subsequently much altered in various parts of the 
garden. Respecting this Palace of the Pitti, which is the 
most beautiful edifice in Europe, I propose to speak at 
greater length on another occasion. 

After all these things, Tribolo was sent by the Duke to the 
Island of Elba, not only that he might see the city and 
examine the new port which had been constructed there, but 
also that he might take order for the transport of a piece of 
granite, twelve braccia in diameter, of which it was proposed 
to make a Tazza for the great lawn of the Pitti palace, and 
which was intended to serve as the basin for receiving the 
waters of the principal fountain. To that Island Tribolo 
therefore repaired accordingly, and caused a skiff to be built 
purposely for the transport of the piece of granite, he like- 
wise made all other arrangements required to that end, and 
having given the stone-cutters directions as to the manner in 
which the Tazza was to be shipped, he returned to Florence. 

But no sooner had he reached that city than he found all 
in uproar, and maledictions innumerable sounding against 
himself ; great floods and inundations having in those days 
caused infinite mischief in the very districts where Tribolo 
had worked at the embankments of the rivers, although it 
was very possibly not altogether by his fault that these mis- 


* Gaye, Carteggio inedito, gives a letter from Tribolo to the Duke, dated 
from Pescia, on the 27th Oct., 1547, wherein he transmits intelligence con- 
ceming certain water-works with which he was then occupied, and deseribes 
the embarrassments which they caused him, 
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fortunes had happened.* Be this as it may, and whether it 
were by the malignity of some of those employed, or the 
envy of others, or that he is indeed to blame as was 
affirmed ; certain it is that the weight of all this evil was 
laid on the shoulder of Tribolo. Now that master was not 
a man of any great courage ; on the contrary, his disposition 
was rather an anxious one than the reverse ; fearing there- 
fore that the malice of some enemy might cause him to lose 
the favour of the Duke, he was in a state of great depression, 
when he was seized with an exceedingly violent fever. By 
this malady, Tribolo, who was always of very delicate con- 
stitution, was attacked on the 20th day of August in the year 
1550, at which time Giorgio Vasari was in Florence, for the 
purpose of seeing the marbles required for the sepulchral 
monuments, which Pope Julius III. was having erected at 
San Pietro in Montorio, transmitted to Rome. He therefore, 
as one who truly valued and admired the abilities of Tribolo, 
went to visit and comfort him, entreating that he would 
think of nothing at that moment but the recovery of his 
health, and advising that when he was cured he would 
return to the works at Castello and complete them, leaving 
the rivers to run their own course, seeing that they were far 
more likely to drown his fame than bring him either honour or 
profit. This he promised to do; and I believe that he would 
have kept his word to the fullest extent, if he had not been 
prevented by death, which closed his eyes on the 7th day of 
September in the same year.| 

‘Thus the works of Castello, commenced by this master and 
brought by him to a state of considerable forwardness, were 





* Bottari has remarked, and with justice, that the fault of Tribolo was 
in his believing himself to be acquainted with a science of which he did not 
even know the first principles, which were indeed whoily nnknown until 
Castelli laid them down a hundred years afterwards, in his Treatise con- 
cerning the Acque Correnti. $ 

| Gaye, Curteggio inedito d’Artisti, vol. ii. p. 380, gives the following 
notice, from the Memorie fiorentine inedite, ìn a note to a letter from 
Duke Cosimo to the Proveditore of Fortresses, Ser Jacopo, in which letter 
the Duke mentions the death of Tribolo :— 26th August, 1550, died Il 
Tribolo, who, about the year 1529, made measurements by night of the 
whole city of Florence, and executed a model in wood thereof, which was 
kept by Pope Clement VII. in his possession to the end of his days. 
'Tribolo was occupied, when he died, with the arrangement of the garden and 
heights of Boboli.” 
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left unfinished and have so remained ; for although since his 
death there has some work been done, first in one part and 
then in another, yet they have never been attended to with 
that diligence and earnestness which they did at one time 
receive, when Tribolo was living that is to say, and at the 
time when the Duke was very anxious for the progress of 
the undertaking. But of a truth, he who does not press 
forward the works on which he is engaged, while those who 
cause them to be executed are willing to spend freely, and 
while they take a great interest therein, is himself the cause 
of their being neglected, and occasions those works to remain 
incomplete, which by forethought and zeal he might have 
brought to their ultimate perfection. Thus by the negligence 
of the master is the world deprived of an ornament which it 
might have enjoyed, while he also remains without the 
honour and memorial which he would have possessed in 
those productions. For it rarely happens as it did to this 
villa of Castello, that on the death of the first master a second 
is found willing to carry forward the work, in strict accord- 
ance with the designs and model of the original author, with 
that modesty which was shown by Giorgio Vasari, who, by 
commission from the Duke, has caused the great fishpond of 
Castello and other parts of the work to be completed entirely 
after the designs of Tribolo, and accordingly as his Excel- 
lency has been disposed to have them gradually put out of 
hand. 

Tribolo lived to the age of sixty-five, and was interred by 
the Barefooted Brotherhood in their place of burial. He left 
a son called Raffaello, who, has not attached himself to the 
pursuits of art; and two daughters, one of whom is the wife 
of Davidde,* who was the assistant of Tribolo in all the build- 
ings erected at Castello, and who, being a person of much 
Judgment, is now employed on the aqueducts of Florence and 
Pisa (he possessing considerable knowledge of such matters), 
as well as for those in any other part of the Duke’s dominions 
for which it may please his Excellency to require his services. 


* David Fortini, whose descendants settled in Florence, and obtained 
the rights of citizenship therein.—Zd. Flor., 1832-8. 
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THE SCULPTOR, PIERINO DA VINCI. 
[Born 152..—pIED 154..] 


IT is for the most part usual to celebrate those only who 
have ably produced some great work, but if the works which 
a man has performed are such as to show that what he might 
have effected, had not some unusual cireumstance occurred 
i0 impede or interrupt him, would have been much more 
excellent as well as numerous, he will certainly be esteemed, 
by all who desire to prove themselves just in their apprecia- 
tion of the talents of others, for the one part as well as for 
the other, and will not be refused the amount of credit due 
to him for what he might have done, any more than that to 
which he may lay claim for what he has accomplished. Thus 
the sculptor Vinci should not be made to suffer in fame, by 
the fact that the years of his life were but few, nor should 
he be deprived of the meed of praise which will be due to 
him from those who shall come after us ; it must ever be taken 
into consideration that he was but in the first bloom of life 
and early period of his studies when he produced the works 
which we now admire, but would evidently have brought 
forth an abundant harvest had not envious Fate destroyed 
by tempest both plant and fruit. 

I remember having once before related that Ser Piero, the 
father of the most famous painter Leonardo da Vinci, was an 
inhabitant of the Castello di Vinci in the lower Valdarno; 
to this Ser Piero, then, there was born, after Leonardo, a 
younger son whom he called Bartolommeo, and who, remain- 
ing at Vinci, and having arrived at the age of manhood, took 
one of the best-born maidens of the Castello to wife. Now 
Bartolommeo was exceedingly desirous of a male child, and 
frequently described to his wife the greatness of that genius 
with which his brother Leonardo had been endowed ; where- 
fore she prayed God that he would make her worthy to be 
the mother of a second Leonardo, and that by her means a 
successor might be presented to the family, he being now 
dead. 

Some time afterwards, and when, according to his desire, 
there was born to Bartolommeo a graceful little son, he was 
minded to give the child the name of Leonardo, but being 
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advised by bis kindred to choose that of his own father 
instead, he consented to give the boy the name of Piero 
Having attained the age of three years, the infant presented 
a most beautiful aspect; he had a lovely countenance with 
rich curling hair, and displayed the most exquisite grace in 
all his movements ; he gave proof likewise of extraordinary 
intelligence and vivacity of mind. At this time there came 
two intimate friends of Bartolommeo to Vinci, and were 
lodged in his house, Maestro Giuliano del Carmine* namely, 
an excellent astrologer, and a priest, who was a chiromant or 
fortune-teller. ‘These men therefore, having examined the 
forehead and the hand of Bartolommeo's little son, predicted 
to the father, the astrologer and the chiromant together, 
that the genius of the child would prove to be very great; 
they added that he would make extraordinary progress in the 
mercurial arts and that in a very short time, but they declared 
that his life would be a very brief one. And too true was 
the prophecy of these men,{ since both in one respect and 
the other--but one would have sufficel—whether as regarded 
his art or his life, it was amply fulfilled. 

Continuing to increase in stature, Piero had his father for 
his master in letters ; but of himself, and without any master, 
he began to draw, and to form little figures in clay, which 
proved that the natural inclination and celestial influences 
perceived by the astrologer and the chiromant, were already 
awakening to life, and beginning to give evidence of their 
existence. Seeing this, Bartolommeo concluded that his 
prayer had been granted by God, and, believing that his 
brother had been restored to him in the person of his son, he 
began to think of removing the child from Vinci and taking 
him to Florence. This decided on, Bartolommeo took measures 
for effecting it without delay, and placed Piero, who had now 
reached the age of twelve, with Baccio Bandinello, persuaded 
that Baccio, as having formerly been the friend of Leonardo, 
would take due care of the boy, and would teach him his 
art with all diligence ; the father believing himself to have 


* Fra Giuliano Ristori, of Prato.—Z4. Flor., 1832-8. 

* In Vasari’s day great credit was given to astrologers, chiromanciers, 
&ec., &e., a fact of which the history of that age, as well asof the preceding 
century, supplies many examples. But these absurdities were almost 
wholly swept from the human mind by onr immortal Galileo.— Bortari. 
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ascertained that his child was more strongly disposed to 
sculpture than to painting. 

But afterwards, coming very frequently to Florence, 
Bartolommeo perceived that Bandinello did not comport 
himself as he had expected, being altogether regardless of 
his duties to the boy, and taking no pains to teach him 
diligently, as he cught to have done, although he could not 
fail to perceive the strength of his inclination to learn and 
his power to do so. For this reason Bartolommeo took his 
son from Bandinello and gave him to Tribolo, in whom he 
thought he found evidence of a better disposition to aid those 
who were desirous of learning, with a more decided attach- 
ment to the studies of art, as well as a greater affection for 
the memory of Leonardo, than had been evinced by Bandi- 
nello. ‘Tribolo was then working at the villa of his Excel- 
lency at Castello, and was occupied with certain of the 
fountains. Piero therefore began once more to draw as he had 
been wont to do, for having here the competition of the other 
young people whom Tribolo kept about him, he set himself 
with much ardour of mind to his studies, devoting himself 
thereto day and night, being impelled by his nature and an 
eager desire for knowledge and honour, while he was still 
further incited by the example of his fellow disciples, whom 
he constantly saw labouring around him. 

In a few months therefore, Piero made progress by which 
all who beheld it were amazed, and having begun to acquire 
a certain facility in the use of the chisels, he set himself to 
try whether his hand and tools would respond obediently to 
the thoughts which he had conceived in his mind, and to the 
figures which his fancy presented to him. Remarking the 
zeal thus displayed, and having at that time just made a large 
basin in stone for Cristofano Rinieri, Tribolo gave to Piero a 
small piece of marble, that he might make the figure of a 
boy thereof; which figure the master intended to be that 
which was to throw water into the above-named basin. 
Piero received the marble with great rejoicing, and having 
first made a little model of clay, he afterwards completed his 
work in a manner so graceful, that Tribolo and all those who 
saw the same, felt persuaded that he would eventually prove 
to be one of those masters who become distinguished in their 
art. Tribolo next gave Piero the task of executing a Ducal 
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Cap in stone, which was to be piaced over the balls used as 
the arms of the Medici, and the commission for which had 
been received by Tribolo from Messer Pier Francesco Riccio, 
Majordomo of the Duke: the youth completed this work also, 
with the addition of two little children, whose limbs are 
intertwined, and who, holding the ducal cap between them, 
place the same upon the coat of arms. 

This escutcheon was erected over the door of a house 
which the Majordomo then occupied ; it stands opposite to 
the church of San Giuliano, near that of the priests of Sant’ 
Antonio,* and when the artists of Florence beheld this work 
they pronounced a judgment respecting Piero, precisely 
similar to that previously formed by Tribolo. After this 
Piero sculptured a figure of a boy for one of the fountains of 
Castello; he is holding a fish which he presses closely in his 
arms, and from the mouth of which there flows water : and 
Tribolo having then given him a larger piece of marble, 
Piero made two boys therefrom; with their arms thrown 
around each other they hold fishes compressed in their hands, 
from whose mouths the water is gushing. These boys were 
so graceful in form, so beautiful of countenance, and so 
admirably executed at all points—the legs, the arms, the hair, 
every part, in short, was so well done, that the ability of Piero 
to bring the most difficult work to perfection, was thereby 
rendered manifest to all. 

Taking courage from his success, he then bought a piece of 
grey stone about two braccia and a half long, and having 
taken this to his dwelling which was at the corner of the 
Briga, Pietro began to work at it in the evening when he 
returned from his labours with Tribolo, as well as on 
festivals and sometimes during the night, until he gradually 
brought his work to completion. ‘This was a figure of 
Bacchus with a Satyr at his feet; in one hand the God held 
a tazza, and in the other a bunch of grapes; a coronal 
formed from the vine encircling his brow: all which Piero 
had executed after a model made by himself in clay. In this, 
as well as in others of his earliest works, Piero gave evidence 
of the most admirable ease and facility, which permits nothing 

* A]l the houses in the neighbourhood of the Oratory of Sant? Antonia 


have been rebuilt, and there is now no trace of this Coat of Arms to be 
scen:—ZEd. Flor., 1832-8. 
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to appear that can offend the eye or in any manner disappoint 
the expectation of the beholder. When this Bacchus was 
completed, it was purchased by Bongianni Capponi, and his 
nephew, Ludovico Capponi, now has it in one of the courts 
of his house. 

While Piero was executing these works, it was as yet 
known to but very few, that he was the nephew of Leonardo 
da Vinci, but his performances having rendered him known, 
and even distinguished, there was question made of his birth 
and kindred; whereupon he was ever after called Il Vinci, 
and no longer Piero, not only for his near connection with 
his uncle Leonardo, but also for that felicity of his genius 
wherein he so closely resembled that great man. 

Il Vinci then, while he was thus pursuing his studies, had 
heard much discourse from many persons concerning the 
works of art to be seen in Rome; all highly extolling the 
same, as is the custom of every one. By these means Piero 
was inflamed with an ardent wish to see these works, and he 
had besides the hope that he should himself profit greatly, not 
by examining the works of the ancients only, but those of 
Michelagnolo likewise, and he further hoped to make the 
acquaintance of the last-named master, who was then living 
and resided at the time in Rome. He repaired to that city 
accordingly, in company with several of his friends; but 
having seen all that he had desired to behold there, he 
returned once more to Florence; perceiving with great judg- 
ment that the works he saw in Rome were too profound for 
him at that time, and must be studied and imitated, not thus 
in the commencement of his career, but after he had acquired 
a more intimate acquaintance with Art. 

Tribolo had about that time completed a model for the shaft 
or column of the fountain of the labyrinth, in which there 
are certain Satyrs in basso-rilievo, with four masks in mezzo- 
rilievo, and four little boys seated on vine-tendrils ; these 
last being in full relief, and Piero having then returned, 
Tribolo gave him the charge of this column, which he 
executed and completed, making certain graceful additions to 
the design, which were entirely original and peculiar to him- 
self; nor have these failed to receive commendation from all 
who have seen them. 

The marble vase, or rather basin, of this fountain, had been 
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prepared by Tribolo, who now proposed to place children in 
full relief on the edge thereof, these he wished to have lying 
in various attitudes and sporting with their arms and legs in 
the water : they were to be cast in bronze, but he would first 
have Piero model the figures of the same in clay, when he 
caused them to be cast by the sculptor Zanobi Lastricati, 
who was an able and experienced master of casting works in 
bronze. These children were placed around the fountain no 
long time since,* and are indeed most beautiful to behold. 

Now Tribolo was in daily intercourse with Luca Martini, 
who was then superintendent of the buildings for the new 
market, and who greatly desired to promote the welfare of 
Il Vinci, whose excellence in art, and the propriety of his 
deportment, he found equally agreeable and commendable. 
He therefore gave the young artist a piece of marble, two- 
thirds of a braccio high and a braccio and a quarter long ; 
and from this Vinci produced a figure of Our Saviour Christ 
fastened to the column and scourged. In this work the rules 
of basso-rilievo and of design are observed with great care 
and all who considered that Piero had not yet attained his 
sixteenth year, were amazed at this production, seeing that 
in the five years of his study, this youth had made acquisi- 
tions in art, which others attain only after length of life and 
the varied experience of many labours. 

About this time Tribolo had accepted the office of super- 
intending the drainage for the city of Florence, and in the 
fulfilment of his duties had commanded that the sewer of 
the Piazza Vecchia of Santa Maria Novella should be raised, 
to the intent that, being rendered more capacious, it might 
the more effectually receive all the waters which flowed 
into it from various parts. For this work Tribolo desired Il 
Vinci to make the model of a great mask, three braccia in 
extent, and this mask, opening the mouth, was thus to engulph 
all the rain-water. The model being prepared, the execution 
of the work was committed by the officials of the Torre to 
Piero, and he, to complete the undertaking the more readily, 
called the sculptor Lorenzo Marignolli to his aid, in company 
with whom he finished the mask, executing the same in a 


* Where they still remain:—Zd. Flor., 1832-8. Of Lastricati we have 
further mention in the Life of Michael Angelo. 
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block of pietra forte, and this, to the no small convenience of 
the city, is now an ornament to the whole Piazza.* 

It now appeared to Vinci that he had made sufficient 
‘ acquirement in art, to render his revisiting Rome and 
studying the principal works to be found there advantageous 
to him, while the conversation of the most excellent artists 
there resident must also contribute largely to his progress : 
an occasion presenting itself for him to repair thither, he 
therefore seized it readily. And the matter was on this wise : 
Francesco Bandini, who was the intimate friend of Michel- 
agnolo Buonarroti, having arrived in Florence from Rome, 
Il Vinci was made known to him by means of Luca Mar- 
tini; being much pleased with the young artist, Francesco 
caused him to make the model in wax of a sepulchral monu- 
ment, which he proposed to construct in marble for his chapel 
in the church of Santa Croce, and shortly afterwards, on his 
return to Rome, he took Vinci with him, the latter having 
made known to Luca Martini his wish to proceed to that 
city. Here, studying diligently, Piero remained a year, 
during which time he did not fail to produce works which 
merit a record. The first of these was in basso-rilievo, and 
represents Christ on the Cross, at the moment when he 
resigns his spirit to his Father, which Vinci copied from a 
design by Michelagnolo. For the Cardinal Ridolfi he added 
the breast to an antique head in bronze, and executed a 
Venus in basso-rilievo; the latter, which was in marble, 
received much praise. For Francesco Bandini, Piero restored 
a horse from the antique, many pieces being found wanting 
thereto, and Vinci rendering the figure entirely complete. 

Piero, desiring to do what he could by way of proving his 
gratitude to Luca Martini, who wrote to him frequently and 
never ceased to recommend our artist to the good offices of 
Bandini, —Piero, I say, bethought himself of making a copy in 
wax from the Moses of Michelagnolo, giving to his work 
one-third of the size of the original. Now this statue of 
Buonarroti”?s, which makes part of the sepulchral monument 
of Pope Julius II. in San Pietro-in-Vincula, is a work of 
so much beauty, that no finer one can be seen, and it was 
this which Il Vinci now made in wax, and sent as a present 

* The stone mask retained its place until the year 1748, when it was re- 
moved.—Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 
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to Luca Martini. While Piero was thus working in Rome, 
and was occupied with the labours of which we have spoken, 
Luca Martini was appointed by the Duke of Florence to be 
Proveditore of Pisa, and in his new office he did not forget 
his friend, but wrote to him, on the contrary, telling him that 
he was preparing an abode for his reception, and had a piece 
of marble of three braccia ready for him to commence work- 
ing on, so that he might return at his pleasure, seeing that he 
should want for nothing while he would remain with him. 

Attracted by this promise and by the love which he bore 
to Luca, Piero determined to leave Rome and to make 
Pisa his dwelling place for some time, thinking he might 
there find opportunities for the exercise of his vocation, and 
the desired occasion for making trial of his ability. Having 
reached Pisa therefore, he found the piece of marble already 
in his chamber, where it had been placed by command of 
Luca, when he resolved to make a full-length figure thereof. 
But having discovered that the marble had a crack, by which 
it lost a braccio of its height, he resolved to make a recumbent 
figure instead of an erect one, as he had at first proposed, 
and accordingly produced a young River-god, pouring water 
from a vase which he holds, and which is raised by three 
children, who assist him to pour the stream into its bed. 
Beneath the feet of the River-god there is then seen a copious 
flow of water, wherein fishes are gliding along, while aquatie 
birds of various kinds are hovering over it. 

Having finished this work, Piero gave it to Luca, who made 
a present of the same to the Duchess, by whom it was very 
highly prized, and the rather as her brother Don Garzia di 
Toledo, having then arrived in Pisa with his galleys, she was 
thus enabled to offer him a gift which he received with much 
pleasure, and which he afterwards used for the fountain of 
his garden on the Chiaja in Naples. 

Now at that time Luca Martini was writing certain notes 
on the Commedia of Dante, and having shown to Piero the 
cruelty which Dante describes as having been perpetrated by 
the Pisans and the Archbishop Ruggieri, upon the Count 
Ugolino della Gherardesca, by causing him to die of hunger 
with four of his children, in the tower, therefore called the 
Tower of Famine, he thereby offered occasion to Vinci for a 
vew work, and inspired him with the thought of another 
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design. While still occupied with the above-named river 
therefore, he began to model a story in wax, which was after- 
wards to be cast in bronze; the height being somewhat more 
than a braccio, and the width three quarters of a braccio. In 
this he represented two of the Count’s sons as dead, one in 
the act of expiring, and the fourth, exhausted by hunger and 
almost at extremity, but not yet arrived at the last breath. 
The father, blind with grief and in the most dolorous and 
pitiable attitude, goes stumbling over the miserable remains 
of his hapless children, which lie extended on the earth. In 
this work Il Vinci was no less happy in setting forth the 
powers of design, than Dante had been in displaying the 
excellence of poetry, seeing that he who beholds these events 
as represented in the wax of the sculptor, is moved to com- 
passion no less forcibly than are those who listen to the 
words and accents imprinted on the living page of the poet. 
To mark the site where the event delineated in the rilievo 
occurred, Piero has caused the river Arno to occupy the 
whole of the foreground, the before-mentioned tower ir Pisa: 
being but a very short distance from the Arno. On the tower 
itself there is an undraped figure, dry, attenuated, and of 
terror-stricken aspect, which represents Famine, and is much 
in the manner wherein she is described by Ovid. Having 
finished his work in wax, Piero cast the story in bronze, when 
the work was extolled by all the court as well as by every 
one who beheld it, all being greatly pleased therewith.* 
Duke Cosimo was at that time deeply intent on the 
advantage and embellishment of the city of Pisa; he had 
already caused the Piazza del Mercato to be restored, and 
had a large number of shops erected around it, as also a 
column in the centre, the latter not less than ten braccia 
high, and on the summit thereof, according to the plan of 
Luca, was to be placed a statue of Riches. Martini having 
spoken to the Duke therefore, and presenting Piero to his 
Excellency, obtained a very willing assent from the Duke, 
who entrusted the young artist with that work, having 
always been ready to assist men of ability, and to bring for- 


® This work, which has sometimes been erroneously attributed to 
Michael Angelo, is still to be seen in the Palace of the Count della Ghe- 
rardesca, near the Porta. a-Pinti; many copies in plaster are to be found m 
other places.—Masselli. 
Q2 
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ward all who have given promise of distinetion. Il Vinci 
then executed the statue in travertine, making it three 
braccia and a half high, and the work was highly applauded, 
more particularly for the figure of a little child, which, being 
placed at the foot of the statue, assists to support the cornu- 
copia, and, notwithstanding the rugged and intractable 
character of the material, has all the softness and flexibility 
of life.* 

Luca subsequently sent orders to Carrara for the exca- 
vation of a block of marble, five braccia high and three 
wide; and of this Il Vinci, who had seen sketches by Michel- 
agnolo, representing Samson slaying a Philistine with the 
jaw-bone of an Ass, determined to make two statues, five 
braccia high, after a design of hisown. Wherefore, while 
the marble was on its way, he set himself to prepare nume- 
rous models in varied attitudes, from which he chose one, 
and the marble having arrived, he commenced the execution 
of the work ; this he brought to a tolerable degree of for- 
wardness, evolving his design from the marble, after the 
manner of Michelagnolo, by due degrees, without injury to 
any part, and avoiding the commission of all errors. Every 
separate portion of this work, which stands forth in full 
relief, was executed, as well internally as on the exterior, by 
Piero himself, although a very laboricus undertaking, and gives 
proof of extreme facility, extraordinary softness of manner 
also being perceptible throughout the whole work. But as this 
was a very fatiguing occupation, Vinci employed himself at in- 
tervals with other studies, and in labours of less importance : 
at the same time, therefore, he produced a small basso-rilievo 
in marble, representing Our Lady, with the Saviour, San 
Giovanni, and Sant’ Elizabetta ; this also was, and still is, 
considered a work of singular excellence ; it belonged to the 
illustrious Duchess, and is now among the most valued 
rarities in the Dukes study. { 

Piero afterwards commenced a story in marble, executing 
the same, partly in mezzo-rilievo and partly in basso-rilievo. 
The height of this work was one braccio, the width a 
braccio and a half, and the subject is the Restoration of 


* This figure still retains its place—Z4. Flor. 
.* Now in the Florentine Gallery of the Uffizj, and in the smaller 
corridor of the Tuscan School. 
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Pisa by Duke Cosimo, who is seen amidst the buildings of 
that city; the works for the restoration of which are has- 
tened forward by his presence. The Duke is represented as 
surrounded by the virtues attributable to him; a figure of 
Minerva may be more particularly specified, as representing 
his wisdom, and also as expressing the Arts, restored by his 
means to the city of Pisa. The figure of the city, on the 
contrary, is surrounded by numerous evils and certain natural 
defects of the site, which assail and afilict her in the manner 
of enemies: but all these have since been overcome or banished 
by the above-named virtues of the Duke. The figures around 
the Duke, as well as those surrounding Pisa, were drawn in 
the most beautiful attitudes by Vinci in his story, but the 
latter remained unfinished, to the great regret of all who 
beheld the perfection of such parts as were completed. * 

The reputation of Vinci being much increased by these 
labours, and becoming bruited abroad, the heirs of Messer 
Baldassare Turini, of Pescia, requested him to prepare for 
them the model of a sepulchre in marble, which they pro- 
posed to construct to the memory of Messer Baldassare ; and 
this being done, the work pleased them greatly: whereupon it 
was agreed that the said tomb should be executed, and Piero 
therefore sent to Carrara for the marbles required, and 
which he charged Francesco del Tadda, a most able master 
in stone-work,{ to have excavated for him. The latter sent 
him the marble accordingly, when Il Vinci commenced a 
statue, and drew from the block a figure, sketched in such a 
manner that whoever had not known to the contrary, must 
have believed it to have been done by Michelagnolo. 

The name of Vinci had now become great, and his genius 
was known and admired by all, being considered to evince a 
much more perfect maturity than could have been hoped 
for at so early an age; and much higher he would have 
risen without doubt, much greater would he have become, 


* Bottari declares the fate of this work unknown, and is followed by 
later writers ; but recent information assures us that it is now in the 
Gallery of the Vatican. 'l'he Ape Italiana, which gives an engraving of 
this relief, attributes it to Michael Angelo, and calls the restored city 
« Florence,” but that the Ape is in error, might be readily shown, were thig 
the place to enter on the discussion of the subject. 

t See ante, p. 182, note |[[. 
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and would have equalled the most distinguished in his 
calling, as his works amply prove, without requiring any 
other testimony. But the term assigned to his existence by 
Heaven was now at hand, all his plans were interrupted, the 
rapidity of his progress was suddenly brought to a close, and 
the world was thus deprived of many excellent works of 
art, with which, had Vinci lived, it would, without doubt, 
have been adorned. 

Now, it happened at this time, and when Vinci, intent on 
the sepulchral monument of another, did not know that his 
own was preparing for him ; it chanced, I say, that the Duke 
was obliged to send Luca Martini on matters of importance 
to Genoa, and the latter, as well because of his love for the 
company of Vinci, as in the hope of giving him some 
pleasure and amusement by the sight of Genoa, took our 
artist with him to that city, where Piero, by means of 
Martini, and while the latter was employed with his nego- 
tiations, received a commission from Messer Adamo Cen- 
turioni, for the execution of a figure of San Giovanni Battista, 
and for this he promptly prepared the model. 

But Piero was now attacked by fever, and to increase his 
suffering, he was at the same time deprived of his friend, 
perhaps thereby to open a path by which fate might complete 
the destiny of Vinci. For it then became indispensable that 
Luca, for thefurtherance of the affairs committed to his charge, 
should proceed to Florence, to confer with the Duke ; where- 
fore, parting from his sick friend, to the great sorrow of 
both, he left him in the house of the Abate Nero, earnestly 
recommending Piero, who remained very reluctantly in 
Genoa, to his care. But Vinci, feeling himself to be getting 
worse every day, resolved to depart from that city, and 
having caused his disciple, Tiberio Cavalieri, to be sent for 
from Pisa, he had himself removed, with his aid, to Leghorn, 
which place he gained by sea, and was then conveyed in a 
litter to Pisa. It was evening when the sick man arrived in 
Pisa, but exhausted by the fatigues of the journey, the dis- 
comforts of the sea voyage, and the strength of the fever, he 
could obtain no repose through the night, and as the day was 
dawning, he passed to another life, not having yet completed 
his twenty-third year. 

The death of Vinci caused much grief to all his friends, 
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but most of all to Luca Martini,* who mourned him deeply. 
All those, moreover, who had hoped to see from his hands 
such works as are rarely beheld, were in due proportion 
afflicted by the loss of this artist, and Messer Benedetto 
Varchi, a warm admirer of his genius, and the friend of all 
who give evidence of distinguished powers, afterwards com- 
posed the following sonnet to his memory :— 


Come potrò da me, se iu non presti 

O forza, o tregua al mio gran duolo interno, 

Soffrirlo in pace mai, Signo superno, 

Che fin quì nuova ognor pena mi desti ? 
Dunque de? miei più carî or quegli, or questi 

Verde sen voli all alto Asilo eterno 

Ed io canuto in questo basso inferno 

A pianger sempre, e lamentarmi resti ? 
Sciolyami almen tua gran bontade quinci, 

Or che reo fato nostro, 0 sua ventura, 

Ch’ era ben degno d’altra vita, e gente, 
Per far più ricco il cielo, e la scultura 

Men bella, e me col buon MARTIN dolente, 

N' ha privi, 0 pietà, del secondo Vinci. | 





* Luca Martini was himself a poet, and used the credit he enjoyed with 
Duke Cosimo to the furtherance of letters, and for the protection of learned 
and distinguished men. Benedetto Varchi, for example, having been 
exiled as a partizan of the Strozzi family, was himself recalled, and re- 
stored to the favour of the Duke hy the good offices of Martini, 


* How shall I find, O Lord of all supreme, 
Or peace or truce to this great grief, or power 
To suffer it in peace, if from thy hand 
I find not aid in this still growing pain ? 
For ever of my dearest, one or other 
Departs in his green youth to yon high heaven, 
While I, grey mourner, of this darkened earth, 
Wearied, am left to weep. Oh, let thy pity, 
Father, remove me hence. Since our dark fate 
Or his great bliss well-merited, hath reft us 
Martin, and this thy suppliant, of that light 
Which now enriches Heaven, but leaves his Art, 
Sad sculpture, reft of beauty, and our hearts 
Widowed of their best wealth—the second Vinci. 
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BACCIO BANDINELLI, SCULPTOR OF FLORENCE. 
[Born 1487—pIeD 1559.] 


AT the time when the Arts were enjoying much prosperity 
in Florence, by virtue of the favour and assistance accorded 
to them by the Magnificent Lorenzo de’ Medici the Elder,* 
there lived in the city a goldsmith, named Michelagnolo di 
Viviano of Gaiuole. f This man worked admirably well with 
his chisels, prepared intagli, and executed enamels and mnielli ; 
he was, in short, an able master in all the works proper to 
his vocation. Michelagnolo had also considerable know- 
ledge of, and much judgment in, jewels, which he set ex- 
tremely well, and for his various advantages and acquirements, 
was chosen head of their craft by all the foreign masters of 
that calling, to whom he was ever ready to offer hospitality; 
as he also was to the young people of the city, and his shop 
was considered to be, as it truly was, the first in Florence. 

To him it was that the Magnificent Lorenzo and all the 
house of Medici were accustomed to have recourse, for 
whatever might be demanded in his vocation, and for Giuliano, 
the brother of Lorenzo the Magnificent, Michelagnolo pre- 
pared all the ornaments of crests, helmets, and devices of 
various kinds, used for the tournament which Giuliano held on 
the Piazza di Santa Croce, all of which were finished with 
the most delicate mastery. ‘This gained him a great reputa- 
tion, and gave occasion to much intercourse between the 
goldsmith and the sons of the Magnificent Lorenzo, by 
whom his productions were ever highly valued, while their 
favour and friendship brought him great gains, by which, 
and by the many labours which he executed for all the city 
and the whole state, Michelagnolo became a rich man, as 
well as one of high repute among those of his art. 

When the Medici left Florence in the year 1494, they 
committed much plate and goldsmiths” work to the safe 
keeping of Michelagnolo, all of which was most secretly 
kept and carefully guarded by him until their return, when 
the whole was faithfully restored, which caused him to be 

* The father of Leo X., whom Vasari calls the Elder, to distinguish 


him from Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino. 
| A place in th» Val Chianti—£4. F'or., 1832-8. 
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afterwards much commended, by them of that house, for his 
fidelity, which they amply rewarded. 

To this Michelagnolo there was born in the year 1487, a 
son, whom he named Bartolommeo, but who afterwards, ac- 
cording to the custom of Florence, was by every one called 
Baccio. Desiring that this youth should be the heir of his 
art, as well as of his possessions, the father took him into 
his workshop, in company with other young people, who were 
learning the art of design, as it was then customary to do, 
seeing that he who was not a good designer and well-ac- 
quainted with works in relief, was at that time held to be no 
finished goldsmith. In his early years, therefore, Baccio 
gave his attention to design, according to the instructions 
which he received from his father, nor was he less indebted 
for his progress to the emulation of the other young persons 
who studied with him. Among these he formed a particular 
intimacy with one called Piloto,* who afterwards became a 
distinguished goldsmith, and with him, Baccio frequently 
visited the churches, copying from the works of good painters. 
But with his studies in design, Baccio mingled works in 
relief, copying in wax certain sculptures which had been 
executed by Donato and Verrocchio; hè also executed 
some works in clay, wlich were in full relief. 

While still but a boy, Baccio sometimes resorted to the 
workshop of Girolamo del Buda, { an ordinary painter, who 
had his dwelling on the Piazza of San Pulinari,{ and once, 
during a certain winter, there chanced to fall in this place a 
large quantity of snow. This the people had gathered into a 
heap on the above-named Piazza, when Girolamo, turning to 
Baccio, said to him by way of jest: ‘ Baccio, if this snow 
were marble, could not one make a fine statue of a giant, 
lying down like Marforio, out of it ?® “That one could, 
and right well,” returned Baccio ; “and I would have us 


* Of whom there has already been mention in the Life of Perino del 


Vaga. 

* Believed to be the person called Bernardo del Buda, in the Life of 
Andrea del Sarto, the change of name being considered a mere oversight 
of the authors. 7 

+ Sant’ Apollinare that is to say. The church whence the Piazza took 


its name is now used for secular purposes. 
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treat this snow as though it were marble.” Whereupon, 
quickly laying his cloak aside, he plunged his hands into the 
snow, and assisted by other boys, taking the snow from 
places where there was too much, and adding to it where 
addition was required, he made the outline of a Marforio, 
eight braccia high, the figure lying down. ‘This work caused 
infinite astonishment to the painter and all others who saw it, 
not so much for what Baccio had made of it, as for the spirit 
with which this little creature, quite a child, had set himself 
to undertake such a work. 

Baccio was indeed already giving many proofs that he had 
more love for sculpture than for the work of the goldsmith. 
When he went to Pinzirimonte,* a villa purchased by his 
father, for example, he would stand long before the labourers 
who were working without their upper clothing, and would 
draw the figures of these men with great zeal and delight, 
proceeding in like manner with respect to the cattle on the 
farm, which he would copy with equal care. 

About the same time, it was his frequent habit to repair 
in the early morning to Prato, which was at no great distance 
from this villa, and where he would remain the whole day, 
drawing in the Chapel of the Deanery,{ from a work of Fra 
Filippo Lippi,j nor did he cease until he had copied the 
whole, more particularly imitating the draperies of that 
master, who was most excellent in respect of drapery. 
Baccio early displayed much dexterity in the use of the pencil 
and pen, as well as the red and black chalk, which last is a 
soft stone procured from the mountains of France, and when 
carefully pointed, enables the artist to execute drawings of 
great delicacy. 

These things making known to Michelagnolo the disposi- 
tion and wishes of his son, he changed his purpose with 
respect to him, and being advised by his friends, he placed 
the boy under the care of Giovan*Francesco Rustici, one of 
the best sculptors of the city, and to whom Leonardo da 
Vinci resorted continually. ‘The last named master also, 
having seen the drawings of Baccio, and being pleased with 


* A place near Prato. 
* Now the Cathedral. 
È Sze the life of that master, vol. ii. p. 73, et seg. 
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them, exhorted him to proceed, advising him to continue his 
studies in relief, and recommending to him above all, the 
careful consideration of Donato’s works ; saying furthermore, 
that Baccio would do well to commence the execution of 
some work in marble ; heads for example, or a basso-rilievo. 

Much influenced by the counsels of Leonardo, and excited 
by the encouragement thus received, Baccio set himself to 
copy an antique head of a woman in marble, the model for 
which he had made from one in the house of Medici. For 
a first work, this was accomplished in a sufficiently praise- 
worthy manner, and was held in much esteem by Andrea 
Carneseschi, to whom the father of Baccio presented it, and 
who placed it over the door which leads from the court to 
the garden of his house in the Via Larga. 

Finding that Baccio still continued to make models in 
clay for various figures in full relief, his father would not suffer 
him to want any assistance that might promote the due 
study of his art ; he therefore ordered some pieces of marble 
to be brought from Carrara, and caused a room to be built 
for his son at the end of his house in Pinti: this apartment 
looked on the road to Fiesole, and the windows thereof were 
carefully arranged for the purposes of his labour. Here 
Baccio set himself to sketch in those marbles, the outlines of 
different figures, and among others was one of Hercules, with 
the dead body of Cacus beneath his feet, which he executed in 
a piece two braccia and a half high, and brought consider- 
ably forward. AIl these sketches remain in that place, as a 
memorial of the artist. 

It was about this time that the cartoon of Michelagnolo 
Buonarotti, executed, as we have said elsewhere, for Piero 
Soderini, who destined it for the Hall of the Grand Council, 
and which presented a vast number of nude figures, was given 
to public view, when all the artists hastened to copy this work 
on account of its excellence. Among the rest came Baccio, 
nor did any long time elapse before he surpassed all his 
fellow labourers ; the outlines of his copies, as well as the 
shading and finishing, were superior to those of the other 
students, and he proved himself to be much better ac- 
quainted with the nude form than were those who worked 
there with him, although Jacopo Sansovino, Andrea duel 
Sarto, Il Rosso (but he was then very young), with the 
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Spaniard, Alfonso Barughetta,* and many other. very cele-, 
brated artists, were of the number.{ 

Baccio frequented the hall more constantly than any of 
the other artists, and had even made a counterfeit of the key 
thereof : it thus happened that in the year 1512, when Piero 
Soderini was deposed from the government, and the house 
of Medici restored to its position, Baccio entered the hall 
secretly and alone, during the tumults consequent on the 
changes then ensuing, when he cut the cartoon into nu- 
merous pieces. The cause of this action not being known, 
some said that Baccio had torn up the cartoon for the pur- 
pose of taking certain portions to himself, and so using them 
at his convenience ; others thought he had done it with a 
view to deprive other young artists of the advantages to he 
derived from the study thereof; some declared that he was 
led thereto by his affection for Leonardo da Vinci, whose 
reputation had been sensibly diminished by this cartoon of 
Michelagnolo’s ; but others, perhaps interpreting the matter 
more truly, attributed the deed to Baccio”s hatred of Michel- 
agnolo, a feeling of which he gave full evidence through all 
his after life. The loss of the cartoon was not a small one 
to the city, and the blame cast on Baccio was very heavy, 
since he was justly declared by every one to have proved 
himself most envious and malignant. 

Baccio afterwards prepared certain cartoons with white- 
lead and charcoal—one in particular—a nude figure of Cleo- 
patra, which was exceedingly beautiful ; this he gave to the 
goldsmith Piloto. He had already obtained the reputation 
of being a great designer, and now wished to acquire the art 
of painting with colours also, in the firm belief that he should 
not only equal Buonarroti, but even surpass him greatly in both 
branches of art. Having prepared the cartoon of a Leda, 
with the Egg, whence proceeded Castor and Pollux, in her 


* Palomino Velasco has written the life of this his compatriot, in his native 
Spanish, among those of other painters of that nation. Barughetta was a 
sculptor and architect, as well as painter, he was born near Valladolid, 
where some of his architectural works are still to be seen, and was much 
favoured by the Emperor Charles V. See Vidas de los Pintores Espanoles. 

$ Vasari has been charged with injustice to Baccio Bandinelli, but the 
manner in which he here speaks of him sufficiently refutes the charge ; and 
when Vasari elsewhere describes Bandinelli as an envious and malicious 
person, that is simply because the truth required him to do so. 
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arms, and wishing to paint this in oil, he further desired to 
make it appear that the handling of the colours, the mingling 
them together for the production of the various tints, and the 
management of the lights and shadows, had not been taught 
to him by others, but that he had discovered them all for 
himself; he therefore considered for some time how he might 
effect this, and at length invented the following contrivance. 

Repairing to Andrea del Sarto, who was his intimate 
friend, he begged the latter to take his portrait in oil,* hop- 
ing by this means to arrive at his end by two separate ways ; 
the one being that he should acquire the manner in which 
the colours were mingled, and the other, that having the 
picture left in his hands, and having watched its progress 
throughout, he should retain it as an example which he 
should perfectly understand, and could have always before 
him. 

But Andrea at once perceived the object of Baccio's re- 
quest, and, displeased by the want of confidence and the 
craft which Baccio displayed, seeing that he would have 
been most willing to have shown him whatever he wished, 
had Baccio asked him, as a friend, to do so, —Andrea, I say, 
being thus dissatisfied with Baccio's trickery, gave no 
evidence of having discovered his purpose, but ceasing the 
preparation of mixtures and tints which he had commenced, 
he placed every kind of colour upon his pallette, and min- 
gling them to a certain extent one with another, he took now 
from one and now from another with his pencil, which he 
did with infinite rapidity and dexterity of hand, produc- 
ing an exact imitation of Baccio's complexion. Meanwhile, 
the art used by Andrea, with the necessity of retaining his 
place and sitting still, which was imposed on Baccio, if he 
desired to have his picture taken, prevented the latter from 
seeing anything that was done, nor could he learn any part 
of all that he desired to know; Andrea therefore succeeded 
happily in punishing the want of confidence betrayed by his 
friend, while he at the same time displayed, by that method 
of treating his work, the great practice and ability which he, 
as an able master, possessed. 

But this disappointment did not deter Baccio from his 
undertaking, in which he was assisted by Il Rosso, from 

* See vol. iii., Life of Andrea del Sarto, p. 198. 
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whom he afterwards more openly requested the aid which 
he desired to receive. Having learned the methods of using 
colours, therefore, Baccio painted a picture in oil, represent- 
ing the Holy Fathers delivered from the Limbo by Our 
Saviour ; and in another picture he painted Noah inebri- 
ated in the presence of his sons. He also attempted to exe- 
cute certain mural paintings in the fresh plaster, and ‘de- 
picted various heads, arms, legs, and torsi, or trunks, coloured 
in different manners on the walls of his house; but finding 
more difficulty in that undertaking than he had expected, 
from the rapidity with which the plaster dried, he returned 
to his earlier studies, and to works in relief. 

He then executed a marble figure of Mercury in the form 
of a youth, holding the flute in his hand ; to this work, which 
was three braccia and a half high, he gave much study, it was 
accordingly extolled by all, and considered to be a rare and 
excellent production. In the year 1530, that figure was 
purchased by Giovanni Battista della Palla, who sent it to 
France for the King, Francis I., by whom it was very highly 
prized. 

Baccio devoted himself with earnest and diligent study to 
the examination and copying of anatomical details, wherein 
he persevered for months, and even years. And without 
doubt in this man the desire for honour and excellence in 
his art, and for the power of working effectually therein, 
does well merit high commendation ; impelled by which 
desire, and by a firm will, with which it was manifest indeed 
that he had been endowed by nature from his earliest youth, 
even more largely than with aptitude or readiness in art, — 
impelled by this, I say, Baccio spared himself no labour, nor 
did he permit himself any relaxation: always intent on ac- 
quiring, or occupied in manual operations, he was never to 
be found idle ; hoping by incessant practice to surpass all who 
had previously pursued his vocation, as he firmly believed 
that he should do : this being the end which he promised 
himself as the reward of studies so zealously persisted in, 
and of labours so perpetually endured. Continuing, there- 
fore, this life of studious labour, he not only gave to the 
world a vast number of plates designed by his own hand in 
various modes, but, desirous of ascertaining whether the art 
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of engraving also would succeed with him, he agreed with 
Agostino Veneziano the engraver, to have a nude figure of 
Cleopatra executed by that artist, with another and larger 
plate filled with anatomical studies, from the last-mentioned 
of which he derived great credit. 

He afterwards prepared a figure in wax of St. Jerome doing 
penance; the form is excessively attenuated, showing the 
muscles and nerves, and with the skin wrinkled and dry on 
the bones: this was a work in full relief, one braccio and 
a half high, and was executed by Baccio with such extraor- 
dinary care, that all the artists, and more particularly Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, declared they had never seen a work of the 
kind in higher perfection, or giving proof of more profound 
art. ‘That figure Baccio took to Giovanni, Cardinal de’ 
Medici, and to the Magnificent Giuliano his brother, and by 
means thereof, made himself known to them as the son of 
the goldsmith Michelagnolo, receiving from them many 
praises of his work, besides other proofs of favour: this 
was about the year 1512, and when the Medici had returned 
to their house and state. About the same time, certain 
Apostles in marble were in process of execution at the house 
belonging to the Wardens of Works, in Santa Maria del 
Fiore ; and these were to be erected in the marble taber- 
nacles, and to occupy the same places wherein were the 
Apostles painted by Lorenzo di Bicci.* By the intervention 
of the Magnificent Giuliano, therefore, the commission for 
executing the San Piero, a figure of four braccia and a half 
high, was confided to Baccio Bandinelli, who completed the 
same after the lapse of a very long time : this work does 
not exhibit the highest perfection of the sculptor’s art, but 
there is nevertheless very good design to be seen in it. The 
figure remained in the house of the Wardens from 1513 to 
1565, in which year the Duke Cosimo caused the church of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, which had received no embellish- 
ment since its erection, to be white-washed on the occasion 
of the marriage of his daughter-in-law, the Queen Joanna 
of Austria, and at the same time commanded that for the 
further enrichment of the building, four of the A postles 


* The figures painted by Lorenzo di Bicci have perished, with one sole 
exception, 
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should be erected in their places, the. San Piero of Bandi- 
nelli being one of the number.* 

In the year 1515 Pope Leo X., repairing to Bologna, passe 
through Florence on his way thither, when the latter city, 
desiring to do him honour, caused a colossal figure to be 
erected, among many other ornaments and preparations, 
beneath an arch of the Loggie near the Palace, and the 
execution of this was entrusted to Baccio. The figure in 
question was a Hercules, and the words of Baccio respecting 
the work he projected, caused many to believe that it would 
surpass the David of Buonarroti, which stood near the spot 
destined to receive the Hercules. But the act did not cor- 
respond to the word, nor was the work equal to the vaunting 
made of it, a cireumstance which caused Baccio to lose much 
of the estimation in which he had previously been held by 
the artists as well as by all the city. 

A great part of the marble ornaments by which the cham- 
ber of Our Lady at Loretto is decorated, with numerous 
statues and stories in relief, had been given by Pope Leo X. 
to Maestro Andrea Contucci of the Monte Sansovino, who 
had completed many of the same to his great credit, and was 
occupied with others at the time when Baccio carried to the 
Pope in Rome a very beautiful model of a David; the 
figure is nude, and, having the giant Goliah beneath his feet, 
is in the act of striking off the Philistine's head. Now 
Baccio had prepared this model with the intention of sub- 
sequently executing it in bronze or marble for the court of 
the Medici Palace in Florence, intending to place it exactly 
where the David of Donato had originally been, but which 
had afterwards been carried off, when the palace of the 
Medici was despoiled, and had been placed in the palace of 
the Signoria. 

The Pope praised Bandinelli, but not finding the time 
suitable for causing the work to be executed, his Holiness 
despatched the artist to Loretto, where he desired Maestro 
Andrea to give him charge of one of the historical re- 
presentations in basso-rilievo. Having arrived at Loretto 
accordingly, Baccio was very amicably received by Maestro 
Andrea, who treated him well for the sake of his reputation, 


* Still in the Cathedral, and to the right of the Tribune, called that of 
San Zanobi. 
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as well as because he had been recommended by the Pope, 
and he was immediately furnished with a piece of marble, 
from which he was to make a relief representing the Birth 
of the Virgin. Baccio prepared the model, and commenced 
the work, but being a man who could not endure any equal 
“or even comparison, and who was very sparing in praise of 
the works of others, he began to censure and use disparaging 
terms concerning the labours of Andrea, when speaking of 
them to the other sculptors who were then at Loretto, de- 
claring that the master had no power of design, but affirming 
the same thing of the other artists also, insomuch that after 
a short time he caused himself to be regarded with ill-will 
by all of them. 

These things coming to the ears of Andrea, he, like the wise 
man that he was, reproved him, at first with gentle words, 
remarking that works are executed with the hand and not 
with the tongue, and that good drawing is not to be inferred 
from sketches on paper, when the ealling of the sculptor is 
in question, but is to be proved by the success of the whole 
work when it is seen completed in stone; advising moreover 
that Baccio should speak of him for the future in different 
terms. 

But Bandinelli replying haughtily and with many abusive 
words, Maestro Andrea could endure no more, and rushed 
upon his assailant with intent to kill him; this was prevented 
by some who stood near and who interposed between them, 
whereupon, being compelled to leave Loretto, Bandinelli 
caused his work to be taken to Ancona, but becoming dis- 
satisfied and wearied with it although then very near com- 
pletion, he left it there unfinished and departed from the 
place.» This rilievo was subsequently brought to a con- 
clusion by Raffaello da Monte Lupo, and was fixed in its 
place, together with those by Maestro Andrea, but it is not 
equal to them in excellence, although, even thus left incom- 
plete by its author, there is yet much in it worthy of praise. 

Having returned to Rome, Bandinelli made interest with 
the Pope, by the intervention of the Cardinal Giulio de 


* “It would seem,” remarks an Italian commentator, “that Vasari was 
not acquainted with the whole of these cireumstances when he wrote the 
life of Andrea da Monte Sansovino,” in which there is but slight allusion to 
Baccio Bandinelli. 

VOL. IV. R 
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Medici, who was ever wont to favour men of parts and dis- 
tinctien, to the end that he might receive a commission for 
the execution of some statue, to be placed in the court of the 
Medici palace in Florence. Wherefore having reached the 
last-named city, he produced an Orpheus in marble, who 
appeases Cerberus by his songs and the sounds of his lyre, 
and thereby moves Hell itself to compassion. In this work 
Bandinelli imitated the Apollo Belvedere of Rome, and was 
deservedly commended for the same ; for although the Orpheus 
has not the attitude of the Apollo, Baccio has nevertheless 
very nicely copied the manner of the torso, and of all the 
limbs of the Apollo. ‘The statue being finished, it was 
placed, by command of the above-named Cardinal Giulio, in 
the court of the palace, on a carved pedestal executed by the 
sculptor Benedetto da Rovezzano, and this was done while 
the Cardinal governed in Florence. But as Baccio had no 
regard for architecture, so he did not consider his work with 
the sound judgment of Donatello, who, for his David had 
caused a simple column to be erected, on which he then placed 
the pedestal, which he had cleft and opened in the lower 
part, to the end that he who entered from without could see 
the opposite door, that conducting to the other court namely, 
from the portal at which he was standing; whereas Baccio, 
not exercising so much prudence, had caused his statue to be 
placed on a broad and massive base which impedes the view 
of all who enter, and, covering the entrance to the farther 
court, does not permit the spectator to ascertain whether the 
palace extends itself beyond the first court, or is restricted 
thereto.* 

Now the cardinal Giulio had caused a most beautiful villa 
to be erected on the Monte Mario at Rome, and here he 
desired to have two colossal figures placed; he accordingly 
commissioned Baccio, who was always eager to execute 
giants, to prepare the same, they being to be formed in 
stucco. ‘These figures be completed in due time; they are 
eight braccia high, and stand on each side of the gate which 
leads into the grove, nor are they considered to be other than 
tolerably good productions.f 

* It was afterwards removed and transported by order of Carlo de’ 


vledici to the Casino di San Marco. 
} The remark of the learned cnurchman Bottari on the fate of these 
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While Baccio was employed with these works, he occupied 
himself with drawing, as was his custom, and for Marco da 
Ravenna and Agostino Veneziano the engravers, he designed 
a story in a very large plate, which he caused them to en- 
grave. The subject of this work is the Slaughter of the 
Innocents, cruelly put to death by Herod; and the plate being 
crowded with nude figures, male and female, with children 
living and dead, to say nothing of the varied attitudes ex- 
hibited by the women and soldiery, gave occasion for the 
display of Baceio’s power of design, and of his knowledge of 
anatomy, and the action of the muscles on all the limbs, pro- 
curing him very great fame on that account, throughout all 
Europe.* ‘This artist likewise prepared a very beautiful 
model in wood, with the figures in wax, for the sepulchral 
monument of the king of England,{ the work was neverthe- 
less not executed by Bandinelli, but was given to Benedetto 
da Rovezzano, who cast it in metal. 


figures must be given to the readerin his own words, et pour cause, “ These 
two Giants have gone to perdition.” 

* "l'his work bears the following inscription, Baccius invenit. Florentie, 
with the cypher, formed of the letters S. R. intertwined. 

* Temp. Hen. VIII., who, as our readers will remember, was a very 
zealous patron of painting and the arts, as then known, more particularly 
in the earlier part of his reign. The terms used to describe the works found 
so acceptable by the monarch do nevertheless not give evidence of any great 
familiarity with the subject, on the part of his immediate attendants, or in- 
deed of the sovereign himself, since we find pictures on panel designated in 
this reign, “tables with pictures,” while those on canvas were called, 
“ cloths stained with a picture.” In the Inventory of the Augmentation 
Office we have certain entries of :— 

“Item. One table with the History of Filius Prodigus, 

“Item. One table with the Picture of the Duchess of Milan, being her 
whole stature. 

“Item. One table, like a book, with the pictures of the King”s Majesty 
and Queen Jane. 

“ Item. One other table, with the whole stature of my Lord Prince, 
his Grace, stained upon cloth, with a curtain. 

“Item. One stained cloth, with Phoebus riding in his Cart, in the 
air, with the history of him ;” respecting this last, an accomplished con- 
temporary very confidently predicts evil consequences to the artist of the 
present day “who should venture to exalt his godship into such a vehicle.” 

Models in clay were at this same period called pictures made of 
earth, the Inventory above cited furnishing us with the following instance 
among others :— Item. One picture of Moses, made of earth, and set 
in a box of wood.” See Taylor, Origin and Progress of the Fine Arts, &e. 

R2 
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Bernardo Dovizio, Cardinal of Bibbiena, had now returned 
from France, and having there remarked that the king had 
no works of any kind in marble, whether ancient or modern, 
although he took much pleasure in each, the Cardinal promised 
his Majesty so to manage with the Pope that the latter should 
be induced to send him something very beautiful in that 
kind. After the Cardinal came also two ambassadors from 
the King of France to the Pontiff, and they, having seen the 
statues of the Belvedere, extolled above all things the group 
of the Laocoon,* praising it as much as words could praise. 
Then the Cardinal de’ Medici, and Bibbiena who was with 
them, inquired if such a group as that would be acceptable 
to their king, to which they replied that it would be too rich 
a gift; whereupon the Cardinal made answer, “ Either this 
shall be sent to his Majesty, or one so exactly similar that 
no difference shall be discernible”” And having determined 
to cause one instantly to be executed in imitation of the 
antique, be remembered Baccio, and sending for him, he 
asked if he had courage to attempt the execution of a 
Laocoon which should equal the first. To this Bandinelli 
replied that he was bold to declare himself capable not only 
of making a group similar to that, but one which should 
surpass it in perfection.{ 

The Cardinal having resolved therefore that the work 
should be commenced, Baccio, while the marble was being 
procured, made a model in wax which was very much com- 
mended ; he also made a cartoon in white lead and charcoal, 
this last being the size of that in marble. Bandinelli had 
caused an enclosed scaffolding with a roof, to be erected in 
the Vatican for the purposes of this work, and when the 
marbles arrived he commenced his labours: he began the 
group with one of the Boys, the elder namely; and this he 
finished in such a manner that the Pope and all who under- 
stood the subject were entirely satisfied, since there was 
scarcely any difference to be perceived between his figure 


* Our readers will remember that this precious work had not then been 
known to the world of art for more than a few years, having been discovered 
in the Baths of Titus, in the year 1506. 

A print in wood engraving, attributed, but with slight ground only, to 
Titian, appeared at the time in ridicule of this vaunt, and represented a 
group of Apes in the attitude of that of the Laocoon. 
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and the corresponding one in the original group. But having 
commenced the other Boy, and also the statue ot the Father 
which is between the two, he continued the figures no further 
at that time, nor had he proceeded far in that part of his 
work when the Pope died. Adrian VI. being then elected, 
Baccio returned with the Cardinal to Florence, where he 
occupied himself with his studies in design. 

But Adrian being also dead, and Pope Clement VII. suc- 
ceeding him, Baccio hurried in all haste to Rome, where he 
desired to arrive for the coronation of the Pontiff, from whom 
he received a commission to prepare statues and historical 
representations in relief, for that occasion. Being subse- 
quently furnished by his Holiness with apartments and paid 
a stipend, Baccio returned to his Laocoon, a work which he 
completed in the space of two years, executing the same 
| with a degree of perfection never previously seen in any 
work from his hand. He also restored the arm of the 
antique Laocoon ; for the right arm of that figure having been 
broken and not being found, Baccio made one of the proper 
size in wax, which so closely resembled that of the antique 
statue in the muscular development, the force, and the man- 
ner of the work, uniting with the ancient part moreover to 
such perfect nicety, that it served to show how well Baccio 
was acquainted with his art. After this model it was that 
he executed the arm of his own Laocoon. 

When the last-named group was completed, it appeared to 
the Pontiff to be so excellent a production, that his Holiness 
changed his previous intention respecting it, and resolved to 
send a couple of antique statues to the King of France, but 
to have the Laocoon placed in the Palazzo de’ Medici at 
Florence, commanding the Cardinal Legate, Silvio Passerino 
of Cortona, who then governed the city, to see it duly 
fixed at the upper end of the second court, and this was done 
in the year 1525.* This work of the Laocoon obtained a 
great increase of fame for Bandinelli, who, after the comple- 
tion thereof, set himself to design a story on a sheet of 
royal folio paper, and in compliance with the wishes of the 
Pope, who desired to have the Martyrdom of S. S. Cosimo 

* This group also was subsequently transported to the Casino of San 


Marco, whence it was transferred to the Public Gallery of the Uffizj, where 
it still remains ; in the western corridor namely. 
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and Damiano, painted in the principal chapel of the church 
of San Lorenzo at Florence. This picture Pope Clement 
wished to see executed on one side of the above-named 
chapel, proposing that the Martyrdom of San Lorenzo, who 
was condemned by Decius to the death of roasting on a 
gridiron, should occupy the opposite wall of the same chapel. 

The Martyrdom of San Lorenzo was designed by Baccio 
with extraordinary care and delicacy, the various figures, 
clothed and nude, being delineated with much judgment, and 
the various attitudes of the bodies and limbs proving con- 
siderable knowledge of art. The different movements and 
actions also of those who, surrounding San Lorenzo, are 
engaged in the cruel office wherewith they are occupied, with 
the dark and angry countenance of the wicked Decius, may 
be more particularly remarked: with looks of rage he com- 
mands that the fire shall be increased, and hastens the death 
of the innocent martyr, who, raising one arm to heaven, 
commends his spirit to God. By this work Baccio so greatly 
pleased Pope Clement, that the latter caused the Bolognese, 
Marco Antonio, to engrave it in copper, and this was 
accomplished by Marcantonio accordingly with much care. 
His Holiness then conferred the dignity of a knight of San 
Piero on Bandinelli, as an appropriate recompence for the 
ability thus displayed.* 

After these things Bandinelli returned to Florence, where 
he found Gio-Francesco Rustici, his first master, engaged 
with a picture of the Conversion of St. Paul. Baccio there- 
upon commenced a cartoon, as it were in emulation of his 
master, with the figure of a San Giovanni, whom he repre- 
sented as a youth, and in the wilderness ; he has a lamb in 
the left arm, and is holding the right extended towards 
heaven. Bandinelli then caused a panel to be prepared, and 
executed his picture in colours, placing it in the public view 
when he had finished it, by suspending the same in the shop 
of his father Michelagnolo, which was situate on the descent 
leading from Orsanmichele to the new market. The design 
of this work was commended by the artists, but they were 
not so well satisfied with the colouring, which was somewhat 
hard, and the painting was not in a good manner. Baccio 
nevertheless despatched the picture as a present to Pope 

* See the Life of Marcantonio, vol, iii. p. 504, et seg. 
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Clement, and that Pontiff caused it to be placed in his 
Guardaroba, where it still remains.* 

Now in the time of Pope Leo X. there had been a block 
of marble excavated at Carrara, together with those for the 
fagade of San Lorenzo in Florence, which block was nine 
braccia and a half high, with a width at the lower end of five 
braccia. In that piece of marble Michelagnolo Buonarroti had 
intended to execute a colossal figure of Hertules slaying Cacus, 
and this he proposed to place on the Piazza beside the colossal 
fisure of David, which had previously been sculptured by 
his hand, choosing those subjects because both the David and 
Hercules were devices belonging to the palace. Buonarroti 
had prepared several designs and made models of different 
kinds for this work, and had moreover sought to obtain the 
favour of Pope Leo X. and of the Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, 
declaring that in the David there was much that deserved 
censure, because the sculptor Maestro Andrea, who had first 
sketched the statue, had spoiled it in doing so. The death of 
Pope Leo had nevertheless caused the fagade of San Lorenzo 
to remain unfinished, and the piece of marble in question 
was also left unclaimed and without use. 

At a later period, and when Pope Clement conceived a 
wish to avail himself of Michelagnolo’s services for the 
tombs of the great men belonging to the house of Medici, 
which he desired to have erected in the chapel of San 
Lorenzo, it became needful that other marbles should be 
provided, and all the accounts relating to the cost of these 
excavations were kept by Domenico Boninsegni, who was 
superintendent of that department. By this Domenico, then, 
a proposal was made to Michelagnolo, to the end that they, 
joining company secretly, should make common cause, for 
their own profit, with respect to the stone-work required for 
the Sacristy of San Lorenzo. But Michelagnolo excusing 
himself, and not enduring to have his art degraded by being 
rendered a means of defrauding the Pontiff, Domenico con- 
cieved so bitter a hatred against him, that he ever afterwards 
did his utmost to humiliate and injure him, opposing himself 
to all his plans, but always with the utmost secrecy. He con- 

* The fate of this work is not known.— Bottari. 


* Manni, Sui sigilli antichi, tom. i. p. 38, informs us that the figure or 
Hercules was engraved on the seal of the Florentine Republic, 
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trived among other things that the works of the fagade should 
be laid aside for the time, and those of the Sacristy proceeded 
with ; these two works being, as he said, sufficient to occupy 
Michelagnolo for many years; and he meanwhile persuaded 
the Pope to give Baccio the large piece of marble, from which 
Michelagnolo had intended to make his colossal figure. 

Bandinelli had at this time no undertaking in hand, and 
Domenico suggested to the Pope that, by the emulation of 
two men so much distinguished, his Holiness would be more 
diligently, more rapidly, and more effectually served, than 
by entrusting all to one, since the rivalry and competition 
between them would stimulate them both to do their utmost 
for the work. ‘This advice of Domenico pleased the Pontiff, 
who proceeded to act in accordance therewith, and Baccio 
obtained the marble. He then prepared a large model in 
wax, representing Hercules, who, having fixed the head of 
Cacus between two stones, presses it firmly with one knee, 
while he keeps him down with the left arm, using immense 
force, and retaining his antagonist in an attitude of which 
the pain and suffering are rendered clearly manifest ; the 
legs drawn up in the extremity of the pain inflicted by the 
violence offered, and by the weight of Hercules, which bears 
on him with a force that causes every muscle in the frame 
of Cacus to seem strained to bursting. The figure of Her- 
cules, bent down, is seen with the head brought near his foe; 
grinding his teeth, which are firmly pressed together, he 
raises the right arm, and fiercely dealing Cacus a second 
blow, is about to dash his head to pieces with his club. 

When Michelagnolo heard that the marble had been given 
to Baccio, he felt very much displeased ; but whatever were 
the efforts he made for the purpose, he could not prevail on 
the Pope to recall his mandate, his Holiness being well satis- 
fied moreover with the model of Bandinelli, and was there- 
fore the less to be moved from his purpose. Baccio added many 
vauntings and promises likewise, boasting that he would sur- 
pass the David of Michelagnolo ; and, being assisted in all 
ways by Boninsegni, who declared that Michelagnolo wished 
to have everything for himself. 

Thus the city was deprived of a fine ornament, which that 
marble, treated by the hand of Michelagnolo, would indubi- 
tably have become. The above-mentioned model of Baccio is 
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now in the Guardaroba of Duke Cosimo, and is held in very 
high estimation by his Excellency. The artists also consider 
it an extraordinary work.* Bandinelli, meanwhile, was 
despatched to Carrara to examine the marble, and orders 
were given to the Superintendents of Works at Santa Maria 
del Fiore, to the intent that they should have it brought by 
water up to Signa; along the Arno that is to say. The block 
was thus conveyed accordingly to within eight miles of 
Florence, when, as they were about to remove it from the 
river and transport it to the city by land, the water being 
too low for its conveyance from Signa to Florence, the mar- 
ble was suffered to fall into the Arno, when the immensity of 
its weight caused it to sink so deeply in the mud, that the 
Superintendents,with all the machines which they brought to 
bear upon it, could find no means for getting it out. 

But the Pope now commanded that the marble should be 
recovered by some means ; whereupon Pietro Rosselli, an old 
builder of much ingenuity, received orders from the Super- 
intendents to that effect, when he proceeded in such sort 
accordingly, that having first turned the course of the stream, 
and then levelled the bank of the river at that point, he drew 
the stone from the Arno with levers and windlass, and 
finally succeeded in placing it on the land, for which he 
received great commendation. This accident to the marble 
gave occasion to many wits for the composition of verses, 
both in Latin and Italian, wherein they very ingeniously 
turned Baccio to derision, he being detested for his boastful 
prating, his perpetual evil speaking of others, and his hatred 
of Michelagnolo. One among the writers, who took this 
subject for his verse, declared that the stone, having been 
destined to the art of Michelagnolo, and then finding that it 
was to be blundered over and botched by the hands of 
Baccio, had thrown itself into the Arno in despair, and to 
avoid so disgraceful a fate.} 

While the marble was thus being drawn from the water, 
and the work was delayed by the difficulty of the operation, 


* The ultimate fate of this model is not known. 

* The author of these lines, which are in Latin, was Giovanni Negretti ; 
they will be found in the Viaggi per la Toscana of Giovanni Targioni, 
tom. ii. p. 42, Florence, 1768. See also Piacenza’s additions to Bal- 
dinucci, 
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Bandinelli found, on making his measurements, that neither 
the height nor the thickness of the block would permit the 
figures of the model which he had made to be executed. He 
therefore repaired to Rome, taking with him the measure- 
ments, and making it obvious to the Pope, that he was com- 
pelled by necessity to abandon his first design and substitute 
another. Having prepared several designs, therefore, one 
among them was found to please his Holiness more than all 
the rest, and that exhibited Hercules, who, having thrown 
Cacus to the ground, is holding him by the hair, and pressing 
him to the earth, thus keeping him at his feet in the manner 
of a captive ; this, therefore, it was determined to commence 
and carry at once into execution. 

Baccio, having then returned to Florence, found that Pietro 
Rosselli had brought the block of marble to the court of the 
works at Santa Maria del Fiore ; and this he had done by 
means of large beams of walnut, which he had placed length- 
wise beneath the mass, and changing them as the marble 
advanced, he brought those which had first been placed be- 
hind to the front, the block itself resting on cylindrical 
rollers adjusted carefully to the beams, and, being moved by 
three windlasses ; by all which Pietro gradually brought the 
stone in safety to its destination. ‘The marble thus made 
ready, Baccio prepared a model in clay, of equal size, and 
exactly according to that last mentioned, the one which he 
had previously made in Rome namely ; he pursued his 
work with much diligence, and completed the same in a few 
months ; but despite all his efforts, there were few artists to 
whom this appeared to present the animation and movement 
which the action required, and which Bandinelli had imparted 
to his first model. Commencing then to work in the marble, 
the artist brought forth the rough forms up to the middle of 
the figure, of which the lower limbs were made apparent, 
Baccio proposing ultimately to bring the figures to an exact 
similitude with those of the large clay model. 

About the same time Bandinelli undertook to paint a pic- 
ture of considerable size for the church of Cestello, and for 
this he prepared a very beautiful cartoon. The subject 
chosen was the Dead Christ surrounded by the Maries, with 
Nicodemus and other figures; but this picture was never 
painted, for certain reasons which shall be enumerated 
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below. He had at the same time prepared a cartoon for a 
picture representing the Deposition of Christ from the Cross; 
the Saviour is supported in the arms of Nicodemus, the Vir- 
gin Mother stands weeping beside him, and near that group 
is an Angel, bearing in his hands the crown of thorns with 
the nails. This Bandinelli at once began to paint; he 
finished it with great promptitude, and, having done so, 
instantly placed it to be shown in the shop of the goldsmith 
Giovanni di Goro, who was a friend of his, desiring to know 
the opinions of people respecting it, but more particularly 
that of Michelagnolo. The last-named master was taken to 
see the work by the goldsmith Piloto accordingly, and when 
he bad minutely examined every part of it, he remarked, 
that he wondered to see Baccio, who was so good a designer, 
permit a picture so crude and so destitute of all grace, to 
proceed from his hands: he added, that he had known no 
painter, however miserable and ordinary he might be, who 
did not execute his pictures in a better manner; and declared 
that painting was not an art for Baccio. 

The judgment of Michelagnolo was made known by Piloto 
to Bandinelli, and the latter, although he detested Michel- 
agnolo, perceived that he did but tell the truth. It is indeed 
certain that the designs of Baccio Bandinelli were most 
beautiful, but he managed the colours badly and painted 
without grace, wherefore he determined to execute his 
pictures no more with his own hand, but took into his house 
a young man called Agnolo, who handled the colours very 
creditably. ‘This Agnolo was a brother of the excellent 
painter Franciabigio, who had died a few years before, and 
to him Bandinelli proposed to make over the painting of 
the picture mentioned above, as intended for the church of 
Cestello ; but the work was not completed nevertheless, and 
the cause of its remaining unfinished, was that change in the 
state of Florence which took place in the year 1527, when 
the Medici left the city after the sack of Rome, and Baccio 
likewise, not considering himself to be safe, in consequence of 
a private feud which he had with one of his neighbours at 
his villa of Pinzerimonte, who belonged to the popular 
party, left his dwelling and departed to Lucca. But first he 
buried certain cameos and small antique figures of bronze, 
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which belonged to the Medici family, in the grounds of that 
villa. 

Bandinelli remained at Lucca until the Emperor Charles 
V. came to Bologna to be crowned, when he caused himself 
to be admitted to the presence of the Pope, whom he then 
accompanied to Rome, and there received, as usual, the 
apartments which he had previously occupied in the Bel- 
vedere. While Baccio was thus residing in the palace, his 
Holiness bethought him of a vow which he had made, while 
shut up in the castle of Sant’ Angelo, and resolved that it 
should now be fulfilled. ‘This vow was to place a group of 
seven large figures in bronze, each six braccia high, on the 
.summit of the round marble tower which is opposite to the 
bridge of the castle, the whole six represented as cast at the 
feet of an angel, whom the Pontiff proposed to have erected 
in the centre of the tower on a column of vari-coloured 
marble, the figure to be in bronze, with a sword in its hand. 
By this figure of the angel, Pope Clement proposed to 
indicate the archangel Michael, the protector and guardian 
of the castle, by whose favour and assistance it was that he 
had been liberated and withdrawn from that prison ; and by 
the seven recumbent figures cast down before him, he meant 
to signify the seven mortal sins, and proposing furthermore 
to intimate thereby, that with the aid of the conquering 
Angel, he had overcome and cast to earth the wicked and 
impious men who were his enemies. 

For that work his Holiness now caused a model to be made ; 
and this having pleased him, he commanded that Baccio 
should begin to execute the figures in terra, and of the co- 
lossal size which they were finally to exhibit, intending that 
they should afterwards be cast in bronze. Bandinelli com- 
menced his labours accordingly, and in one of those rooms at 
the Belvedere, he completed one of the figures in terra; a 
work which was very highly applauded. At the same time, 
partly by way of amusing himself, and partly to try what 
success he was likely to have in the bronze castings, Baccio 
executed numerous small figures, two thirds of a braccia 
high, and in full relief; among these were several sta- 
tues of Hercules, with many besides of Venus, Apollo, Leda, 
and others, according to his fancy, all which he caused to be 
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cast in bronze by the Florentine, Maestro Jacopo della Barba, 
when they were found to succeed to admiration. These 
works he afterwards presented to his Holiness, and to 
different nobles ; some of them are now in the study of Duke 
Cosimo, among works from the antique to the number of 
more than a hundred, and all of great beauty : some others 
there are besides of modern workmanship.* 

About this time Baccio had executed a story in basso and 
mezzo-rilievo, the subject a Deposition from the Cross, and 
the figures small ; this work was one of extraordinary merit, 
and having caused it to be cast in bronze with great care, 
Baccio presented it when finished to the Emperor Charles V., 
who was then in Genoa. The gift was highly acceptable to 
his Majesty, who gave proof of his satisfaction by presenting 
Bandinelli with a Commandery of St. James, and conferred 
on him the honour of Knighthood. He received many 
courtesies from Prince Doria also, and the republic of Genca 
commissioned him to execute a marble statue six braccia 
high, representing Neptune, but exhibiting the portrait of 
Prince Doria himself, and this was to be placed on the 
piazza as a memorial of the excellencies of that Prince, and 
in commemoration of the many important benefits which his 
country had received at his hands. The price to be paid to 
Baccio for this statue was a thousand florins, of which he at 
once received five hundred, when he departed instantly to 
Carrara for the purpose of having the marble hewn from the 
quarry of Polvaccio, and of roughly sketching his work on 
the spot. 

After the departure of the Medici from Florence, and 
while the popular government was in power, Michelagnolo 
was occupied with the fortifications of the city, and he was 
then shown the piece of marble which Baccio had diminished 
for his Hercules and Cacus, together with the model made. 
by Bandinelli, and this was done with the intention that, if 
this block of marble were not found to have been too much 
lessened, Michelagnolo should take it for the execution of 
iwo figures of his own invention. The master therefore 
examined the stone, and adopting another subject, determined 


* he greater part of the bronzes destribed as belonging to the Study of 
Duke Cosîmo are now in the Public Gallery, where both the ancient and 
modern specimens have been separately deposited. 
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to leave the Hercules and Cacus, choosing instead the figure 
of Sampson holding two Philistines whom he has vanquished, 
beneath his feet. One of these is already dead, the other is 
still living, but Sampson is in the act of dealing him a blow 
with the jaw-bone of the ass, which cannot fail to cause his 
death. 

But as it frequently happens that the human thought 
promises itself certain things, whereof the contrary has been 
determined by the wisdom of God, so did it happen now, for 
the war against Florence breaking out, Michelagnolo had to 
consider other matters besides polishing marbles, and was 
ultimately compelled to withdraw himself from the city ; but 
when the war being at an end, peace was concluded, Pope 
Clement caused Michelagnolo to return to Florence, with 
orders to complete the Sacristy of San Lorenzo ; his Holiness 
sent Baccio thither also, commanding him to take measures 
for bringing the colossal figure to conclusion. 

Now while Baccio was busied with this work, he took up 
his abode in the apartments of the Medici palace, and to 
give himself the appearance of an extraordinary devotion to 
the Pope, he wrote every week to his Holiness ; but not 
confining himself to details respecting art, he entered into 
particulars with relation to the citizens and the acts of those 
who administered the government, officiously supplying in- 
telligence to the injury of many, and thereby awakening a 
more bitter hatred against himself than had even previously 
existed; insomuch that when the Duke Alessandro re- 
turned to Florence from the court of his Majesty, the 
treacherous proceedings of Baccio against them were made 
known by the citizens to the Duke, and the former likewise 
did all that they could, to retard and throw impediments in 
his way as regarded his work of the giant. 

At this time and after the close of the war in Hungary, 
Pope Clement and the Emperor Charles V. held a conference 
in Bologna, when the Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici and the 
Duke Alessandro also repaired thither. Then Baccio like- 
wise thought fit to go and kiss the feet of his Holiness: he 
took with him a work in mezzo-rilievo one braccio high and 
one and a half wide; the subject, Christ bound to the Column 
and scourged by two nude figures, and the execution 
exceedingly fine. This relief he presented to Pope Clement, 
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with a medal whereon was the portrait of his Holiness, which 
Bandinelli had caused Francesco dal Prato,* who was his 
very intimate friend, to prepare for him, the reverse of the 
medal exhibiting the Flagellation of Christ. The gift was 
accepted by the Pontiff, to whom Baccio described the impedi- 
ments and vexations which he had suffered in the execution 
of his Hercules, entreating Pope Clement to prevail on the 
Duke to afford him opportunity for the completion of the 
work, and adding that he was hated and envied in the city of 
Florence. Wherefore being ready of wit, and potent in 
tongue, Baccio finally induced the Pope to take measures 
for persuading Duke Alessandro to accept the charge of seeing 
that the work of Baccio should be finished and fixed in 
its place on the piazza. 

The goldsmith, Michelagnolo, father of Baccio Bandinelli, 
was now dead, but before the termination of his life, he had 
undertaken, by command of Pope Clement, to make a large 
silver cross, with numerous representations of events from 
the passion of Christ in basso-rilievo, for the superintendents 
of works to Santa Maria del Fiore ; and for this cross Baccio 
had modelled the figures and stories in wax, to be afterwards 
executed in silver. When Michelagnolo died this work 
remained unfinished, and Baccio, who had all the stories, both 
those finished and those merely sketched, in his hands, 
together with many pounds of silver, made interest to obtain 
the Pope's consent to his transference of that undertaking to 
Francesco dal Prato, who had accompanied him to Bologna ; 
but his Holiness, perceiving that Baccio was not only 
desirous of withdrawing himself from the engagements of 
his father, but also designed to gain something by the labours 
of Francesco, commanded him to give up the silver and 
the stories, those finished as well as those only commenced, 
to the superintendents of works,} whom he ordered to close 
the accounts connected with the same, and bade them melt 
all the silver of that cross, which they were then to apply 
to the wants of the church, the latter having been despoiled 


* Of this artist some mention has been made in the Life of Alfonso 
Lombardi, and he is further named in that of Francesco Salviati. 

+ Gaye, Carteggio inedito, quotes a letter from Bandinelli to Niccolò 
Capponi, wherein the former gives evidence of the vexation caused to him 
by this command. 
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of its ornaments during the time of the siege. To Baccio 
Bandinelli the Pope caused one hundred florins of gold to be 
given with a letter of recommendation, to the end that, having 
returned to Florence, he should complete the work .of the 
colossal statue. 

While Baccio was still in Bologna, the Cardinal Doria 
having heard that he was about to leave the court, came to 
seek him, and with loud outeries, abusive words, and violent 
menaces, reproached the sculptor for having broken his pro- 
mise and failed in his duty, inasmuch as that he had neglected 
to complete the statue of Prince Doria, and had left it in 
Carrara merely sketched, although he had received five 
hundred scudi of the price thereof ; the Cardinal added that 
if Andrea” could get Baccio into his hands, he would certainly 
make him pay for his misconduct at the galleys. The artist 
excused himself humbly and with gentle words, declaring 
that he had been impeded by a just and sufficient cause, but 
that he had a block of marble in Florence of the same 
dimensions with that from which he had designed to form the 
figure in question, which he would at once proceed to finish, 
and, that done, would immediately send it to Genoa. He 
found means in short to defend himself so well, and said so 
much, that he contrived to escape unhurt from the presence 
of the Cardinal. 

Having returned to Florence, Baccio instantly set hand to 
the pedestal of the Giant, and working at the figure himself 
without intermission, he completed it entirely in the year 
1534; but the Duke Alessandro, influenced by the unfavour- 
able disposition of the citizens, did not take measures for 
having it erected on the Piazza. 

The Pope had by that time been several months returned 
to Rome, and desiring to have a sepulchral monument con- 
structed in the church of the Minerva in that city for Pope 
Leo as well as one for himself, Baccio, seizing the occasion, 
repaired thither, where Pope Clement determined that he 
should erect those tombs, after he had completed the placing 
of the colossal figure on the Piazza. Thereupon his Holi- 
ness wrote to Duke Alessandro, whom he urged to give 
Baccio the desired opportunity for erecting the figure of 
Hercules in its place; when an enclosure of planks was at 

* Andrea Doria, the renowned admiral of Charles V. 
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length formed and the marble pedestal was constructed. the 
lower part exhibiting an inscription as a memorial of Pope 
Clement VII, with numerous medallions and two busts, the 
head of his Holiness namely and of Duke Alessandro. 

The Colossus was then taken from the house of the war- 
dens of works where it had been executed, and, for the better 
removal of the same and that it might suffer no injury, a 
sort of covering was formed of wood-work, when ropes were 
fastened round the legs, beneath the arms, and at all other 
convenient parts, so that the figure swung free in the air, 
suspended between beams, and without disturbing the wood- 
work by which it was defended: by means of rollers and 
windlasses, with the aid of ten pairs of oxen, it was then 
gradually drawn to the piazza. On this occasion much assist- 
ance was derived from the use of two thick beams in a semi- 
cylindrical form, fixed along the length of the wood-work in 
the manner of a base, and these were placed on two other 
beams of similar size, but hollowed out or concave, which, 
being covered with a soapy substance, were successively 
withdrawn and replaced by the hands of labourers as the 
progress of the whole mass required. By these arrange- 
ments, and with this forethought, the figure was conveyed in 
safety, and without any great labour, to the piazza. 

The care of this work was entrusted to Baccio d’A gnolo, 
and to the elder Antonio da Sangallo, architects to the 
cathedral, who then proceeded to raise the statue to its 
pedestal, and by means of other beams and double windlasses 
they finally placed it securely on its base. , i 

It would not be easy to describe the concourse and multi- 
tude which on this occasion held the whole piazza occupied 
for the space of two days, all hastening to see the Giant so 
soon as he was uncovered. Many and various were the 
discourses and opinions then to be heard respecting the work, 
from all kinds of men, but all these opinions were more or 
less in censure thereof. There were besides verses, both in 
Latin and in the mother tongue, affixed around the pedestal, 
nor could the reader fail to be amused by the witty conceits, 
the acute remarks, and the ingenious inventions of these 
poets. But as these epigrams and satirical effusions finally 
overstepped all reasonable limits, Duke Alessandro became 
displeased by the indignity which, as it appeared to him, was 
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thus offered to a public work, and thought himself compelled 
to put some of the offenders in prison, such of the evil 
speakers, that is to say, as, in total disregard of all consider- 
ation, proceeded to atfix their reproaches publicly to the 
statue : a proceeding which soon closed the mouths of the 
scoffers. 

When Baccio came to examine this figure in its allotted 
place, it appeared to him that the open air was not favourable 
to its appearance, and made the muscles look too soft and 
feeble ; he therefore caused a new scaffolding to be erected 
around the work, and going over the whole again with his 
chisels, he gave increased relief to the muscles in certain 
parts, thereby imparting more force to the forms than they 
had previously exhibited. The group being finally given to 
public view, all who were capable of judging, and who took 
into account all the difficulties of the work, have agreed in 
considering it to display very careful study and to exhibit 
exact proportion in the various parts ; the figure of Cacus 
more particularly, has ever been held to be admirable in its 
attitude. 

It must also be remembered that the neighbourhood of 
Michelagnolo's David, deprives the Hercules of Baccio of 
much praise which it might otherwise have received, being 
close beside it, and without doubt the mo-t beautiful colossal 
statue ever sculptured ; for in this all is grace and beauty, 
while the manner of Baccio is entirely different. But con- 
sidering the Hercules of Bandinelli entirely apart from other 
works, and judging it by itself, we cannot do otherwise than 
commend it very highly, and all the more since it has been 
seen that many sculptors have subsequently attempted the 
execution of large statues, but none of them have attained 
to the point reached by Baccio.* Nay, had that artist re- 
ceived from nature an amount of grace and facility equal to 
the labour and pains which he was ever ready to impose on 
himself, he would certainly have been entirely perfect in the 
art of the sculptor.f 


* It is impossible to refuse the praise of impartiality to Vasari, whose 
disapprobation of Bandinelli as a man is never concealed, but who con- 
stantly does justice to the artist, even when inflicting due censure, 

+ Bottari remarks that a cast of the head and neck of Cacus, which all 
authorities consider admirably well set together, having been sent to Michael 
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Desiring to know what was said of his labours, Bandinelli 
senta pedagogue whom he kept in his family, to the Piazza; 
begging him to repeat the exact truth of all that he might 
hear. The tutor, hearing nothing but censure, returned very 
sorrowfully home, and being questioned by Baccio, replied, 
“that all were complaining of the Giants with one voice, and 
that they pleased no one.” “And yourself, what do you say 
of them ?” inquired Baccio. “I speak well of them, and am 
willing to say that they please me, at your service.” “But 
1 will not have them please you,” retorted Baccio, “and do 
you speak as ill of them as others do, for, as you know, I 
never speak well of any one, therefore we are quits ” 

Thus Baccio concealed his displeasure, as it was always 
his custom to do, affecting not to regard the censure of any 
man whatever; but we may reasonably conclude that he 
must have been very much dissatisfied nevertheless. All 
who labour for honour, but obtain censure only, must needs, 
as we cannot but suppose, be secretly afflicted at heart, 
however unjust or unworthy may be the blame thus incur- 
red, they cannot but feel aggrieved by the same. One 
consolation Baccio had in his regret, the possession of a little 
estate, namely, which the Pope caused to be presented to 
him over and above the stipulated payment for his work; 
and this gift was doubly acceptable to the sculptor, first, 
because the revenue thereof was useful to him; and next, 
because it was near to his villa of Pinzerimonte, and had 
previously belonged to his deadly enemy, Rignadori, who 
was at that time in rebellion, and with whom he had con- 
stantly lived in mortal strife on account of the disputed limits 
of that estate. 

At this time Prince Doria wrote to the Duke Alessandro, 
requesting him to see that Baccio at once bethought himself 
of completing his Statue, since the colossal figures for the 
Piazza were now finished, and threatening to avenge himself 
on Baccio if the latter did not perform his duty. ‘This terri- 
fied the artist so much that he dared not trust himself at 
Carrara, but at length, being assured of his safety by Cardi- 


Angelo, that master admitted the beauty of that part, but remarked that he 
would like to see the remainder, in a manner which made it obvious that he 
meant to imply his doubt of the other parts corresponding in beauty with 
that before him. 

s2 
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nal Cibo and the Duke Alessandro, he repaired thither, and 
labouring there with certain assistants, he brought the figure 
to a state of considerable forwardness. ‘The Prince inquired 
daily as to the progress made in that work, and being in- 
formed that it did not seem likely to exhibit the degree of 
excellence which he had been promised, he gave Baccio to 
understand that if he did not serve him well, he should 
know how to find the means of taking vengeance. Hearing 
this, Bandinelli spoke with much disrespect of Prince Doria, 
and that circumstance reaching the ears of his Excellency, he 
resolved to get the sculptor into his hands by one means or 
another. But Bandinelli, seeing that spies were around him 
watching his proceedings, became suspicious of their inten- 
tions, and being a prompt and prudent person, he left the 
work as it was and returned to Florence. 

About that period there was born a son to our artist, the 
mother being a woman who dwelt with Baccio in his house. 
To this child the father gave the name of Clement, in 
memory ot Pope Clement VII., by whom he had himself 
been always favoured, and who had just then departed this 
life. After the death of that Pontiff, Baccio heard that 
Ippolito Cardinal de’ Medici, Innocenzio Cardinal Cibo, 
Giovanni Cardinal Salviati, and Niccolò Cardinal Ridolfi, 
with Messer Baldassari Turini of Pescia, were about to give 
commissions for the sepulchral monuments in marble which 
were to be erected in the church of the Minerva, for Popes 
Leo X. and Clement VII.; now for these Bandinelli had 
himself prepared the models, but they had since promised to 
the Ferrarese sculptor, Alfonso Lombardi, by the interven- 
tion of Cardinal de’ Medici, whose servant Lombardi was. 
By the advice of Michelagnolo, Alfonso had changed the 
manner of the tombs, and had already prepared models for 
them, although he had no written contract for the same, his 
trust being wholly in certain verbal agreements: he was 
now making preparation for his departure to Carrara, there 
to have the necessary marbles excavated. But while Alfonso 
thus permitted the time to steal on, it chanced that the Cardinal 
Ippolito died of poison, being then on his way to meet the 
Emperor Charles V.* 

Learning this event, Baccio suffered no time to intervene, 

* See the Life of Alfonso Lombardi, vol, ili. 
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but hastened instantly to Rome, where he first repaired to 
Madonna Lucrezia Salviati de Medici, the sister of Pope 
Leo, whom he made potent efforts to convince that none could 
do greater honour to the remains of those illustrious Pontiffs 
than would be rendered by his own ability, declaring at the 
same time that the sculptor Alfonso was destitute of powers 
in drawing, had no practice, and possessed no judement in 
the qualities of marbles; he added moreover, that Lombardi 
would never be capable of conducting so important an un- 
dertaking to conclusion without the aid of others. Many 
other engines were also put in motion, and by various methods 
and proceedings Bandinelli found means to change the pur- 
pose of those nobles, who finally gave it in charge to Cardinal 
Salviati to make an agreement with the artist for the work. 
The Emperor Charles V. had arrived in Naples about this 
time, and Filippo Strozzi, with Anton Francesco degli Al- 
bezzi, and many other exiles, were contriving, with Cardinal 
Salviati, to find some means for proceeding to set the Em- 
peror against the Duke Alessandro, and to this end they were 
with the Cardinal at all hours. Now it chanced that Baccio 
was likewise constantly in attendance about the halls and 
chambers of the Cardinal’s abode, waiting all day in the 
expectation of concluding his contract for the sepulchral 
monuments; and these Signori, finding Baccio morning and 
evening in the Cardinal’s palace, began to suspect that he 
was there to watch their movements, of which he might 
then give intelligence to Duke Alessandro; some of the 
younger among them therefore determined to follow him 
secretly some evening and rid themselves of his presence. 
But Fortune came to his aid at the critical moment, and 
caused that the other two Cardinals should undertake with 
Messer Baldassare da Pescia to conclude the agreement with 
Baccio.* They knew that he was but slightly acquainted 
with architecture, and had therefore commanded Antonio da 
Sangallo to prepare a design, which he did to their satis- 
faction, when it was further ordered that all the stone cutters” 
work to be executed in marble, should be accomplished by 
the sculptor Lorenzetto, but that Baccio should undertake 


* Gaye, Carteggio inedito d’ Artisti, informs us, from a letter written by 
Baldassare da Pescia to Cosimo I., that Bandinelli received a sum of 
1800 crowns for this work, which he never completed. 
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the marble statues and stories in relief. Having arranged 
matters in this manner, therefore, they finally made their 
contract with Bandinelli, who, thus appeared no more about 
the Cardinal Salviati, but having withdrawn himself in time, 
the exiled nobles, no longer reminded of their suspicions in 
relation to him, concerned themselves about his movements 
no more. 

After these things Baccio proceeded to make two models 
in wood, with the required statues and stories in wax. The 
basements of these models were solid and without ressaults, 
and on each base he raised four fluted columns of the Tonic 
Order, these columns dividing the space into three compart- 
ments, a larger one in the centre namely, with a smaller on 
each side, in the central compartment of each tomb was then 
placed the seated figure of a Pontiff in papal robes, and in 
each of the spaces at the sides was a figure four braccia 
high, standing upright; these figures represent saints, and 
stood one on each side of the two popes. 

The form presented by the whole composition was that of 
a triumphal arch; and above the columns supporting the cor- 
nice was a mezzo-rilievo in marble, four braccia high by four 
and a half broad, presenting the story of Pope Leo, holding 
conference with King Francis in Bologna, and this was placed 
above the statue of Pope Leo, on each side of which stood 
the figures of San Pietro and San Paolo, placed within the 
niches or spaces above-mentioned. Together with the con- 
ference of Leo and Francis were also two other historical 
representations, the one above San Pietro, and showing that 
saint raising the dead to life; the other exhibiting St. Paul 
preaching to the people, and erected over the statue of that 
apostle. The central relief placed above the statue of Pope 
Clement, and which corresponded to that over the figure of 
Pope Leo, represented the first-mentioned Pontiff crowning 
the Emperor Charles at Bologna, and in the two smaller 
rilievi near it, are St. John the Baptist preaching in the 
Wilderness, and St. John the Evangelist restoring Drusiana 
from the dead. In the niches beneath are figures of the two 
saints above named, each four braccia high, standing one on 
cach side of the seated statue of Pope Clement, as do St. 
Peter and St. Paul on each side of that of Pope Leo. 

In this work Baccio displayed either too little religion 
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or too much adulation, or both together, seeing that he has 
placed men who are deified,* the first founders of our reli- 
gion —after Christ himself—and most especially beloved by 
God, beneath our Popes, to whom he makes them yield the 
first place; giving them positions unworthy of them, as being 
inferior to those held by Leo and Clement: a mode of pro- 
ceeding, which as it must be displeasing to God and the 
saints, so this his design cannot be pleasing to the Popes or 
other men, since, as it appears to me, religion—I mean our 
own, which is the true religion—ought to be placed before all 
other considerations, and held superior to every other respect 
by all men. I think also that when we propose to do honour 
to any man, whomsoever it may be, we ought to restrict and 
moderate our expressions, restraining them within certain 
limits, to the end that the intended praise and honour may not 
become degraded to another purpose, —I mean to say, the 
base one of flattery, which first disgraces the person offering 
it, and next does wrong to him for whom it is intended; nor, 
if the latter have right feeling, can he be pleased therewith, 
but on the contrary feel offended. 

Baccio Bandinelli therefore, by doing as I have described 
above, made known to all perhaps that he had much devotion 
in his heart towards the Popes, but very little judgment as 
to the proper means of exalting and doing honour to those 
Pontiffs in their sepulchres. 

The above mentioned models were taken by the sculptor 
to Monte Cavallo, where is the garden of Cardinal Ridolfi at 
Sant’ Agata, and where the Prelate was that evening enter- 
taining the Cardinals Cibo, Salviati, and Messer Baldassare 
da Pescia at supper, they having all assembled there for the 
purpose of coming to a conclusion, as respected the manner 
to be observed in the sepulchral monuments. While they 
were thus at table, there arrived the sculptor Solosmeo, an 
amusing and free-spoken man, who was much in the habit of 
declaring his mind of all persons, and was but little disposed 
to be friendly with Baccio. The message of his arrival being 
brought, and when Cardinal Ridolfi had given orders for his 
admission, he turned to Baccio and said, “I wish that we 
should hear what Solosmeo will say respecting the contract 


* Canonized, that is to say.—2uztari. 
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that we have made for these monuments, wherefore do you, 
Baccio, lift up yon curtain and stand behind it. 

Baccio instantly obeyed and Solosmeo entered, when, being 
presented with wine, and beginning to drink, the conversa- 
tion was immediately turned on the monuments, and on the 
fact that the execution thereof had been confided to Bandi- 
nelli; Solosmeo instantly reproached the Cardinals for the 
bad choice they had made, following up his remarks with 
much evil speaking against Baccio whom he accused of igno- 
rance in his art, as well as of arrogance and avarice, entering 
meanwhile into very minute particulars in support of his 
assertions. But Baccio, who stood concealed behind the cur- 
tain, could not suffer Solosmeo to finish his speech; rushing 
forth, therefore, much enraged, and with an enflamed coun- 
tenance, he exclaimed to Solosmeo, “ What have I done to 
you, that you speak of me with so little respect?” Astounded 
at the appearance of Baccio, Solosmeo turned to Ridolfi and 
said, “ What kind of tricks are these, my Lords? I will have 
nothing more to do with priests,” and turning about he went 
his way. AIl this made the Cardinals laugh heartily, and 
they amused themselves at the expense of both artists, but 
Solosmeo had remarked to Baccio as he departed, “ You 
know now what is the opinion of your confreres in the art, 
and you have but to let your work be such as shall show 
them to be in the wrong.”* 

In due time Bandinelli commenced the monuments, but 
neither in the statues nor the stories did he acquit himself 
according to the promises which he had given, nor according to 
the duty which he owed to those Pontiffs ; giving very little 
care to any part of the work, and leaving the whole incomplete 
and with numerous defects : because he was more solicitous 
about receiving the money than about the labours that should 
have been performed on the marble. It came to pass, there- 
fore, that the cardinals, becoming aware of his mode of pro- 
ceeding, repented them of what they had done, and since the 
two principal pieces of marble, those for the seated figures of 
the Popes namely, still remained untouched, they begged 
Baccio to do somewhat better in those statues, requesting him 

* Solosmeo has been enumerated among the disciples of Andrea del 


Sarto. He was a friend ot Benvenuto Cellini, whom he accompanied iu 
his flight to Naples, 
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at the same time to get forward with and complete the 
work. 

But as Baccio had meanwhile received all the money for 
the whole undertaking, he now entered into negotiations 
with Messer Giovan Battista da Ricasoli, Bishop of Corto- 
na,# who was then in Rome on affairs committed to his care 
by Duke Cosimo, to leave Rome and go to Florence, where 
he wished to be received into the service of Duke Cosimo, 
whom he would fain have employ him for the fountains of 
his villa at Castello, and for the tomb of his father the 
| Signor Giovanni} To this the Duke replying that Baccio 
might come, the sculptor set off at once to Florence without 
saying a word of his intention, leaving the monuments un- 
finished, and the two statues in the hands of two assistants.f 
Finding what was done, the Cardinals then gave commissions 
for those figures to two sculptors then in Rome, confiding 
that of Leo to Raffaello da Montelupo, and that of Clement 
to Giovanni di Baccio ; they commanded, furthermore, that 
such hewn stone and other parts of the work as were ready 
should be put together and the monuments erected ; but the 
statues and stories were in many parts not complete and left 
unpolished, insomuch that they brought Baccio more censure 
than fame.$ 

Arrived in Florence, Baccio found that the sculptor Tri- 
bolo had been despatched to Carrara to procure the marbles 
required for the fountains of Castello, as well as for the 
sepulchral monument of the Signor Giovanni ; but he gave 
himself no rest until he had prevailed on the Duke to take 
these works from the hands of Tribolo, declaring to his Ex- 
cellency that there were marbles enough already in Florence 
for the greater part of those undertakings ; and thus by 
degrees he contrived to render himself so acceptable to the 
Duke, and so completely to obtain his confidence, that this 
circumstance and the haughtiness he displayed, caused every 


* Ricasoli, called here the Bishop of Cortona, is, in the Life of Tmbolo, 
called Bishop of Pistoja, as he was, until translated to the first-named see 


in the year 1560. 
+ Giovanni l’invitto, Commander of the Bande Nere. 
For various details respecting the execution of these monuments, see 
Gaye, Carteggio inedito. 
$ The monuments are stili to be seen in the choir of the Church of the 
Minerva in Rome. 
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one to be afraid of him. He proposed to Duke Cosimo that 
the monument of Signor Giovanni should be constructed in 
the church of San Lorenzo, and in the chapel of the Neroni, 
a narrow, confined, and mean place; not being capable of 
conceiving, or not choosing to propose, that a chapel should 
be constructed expressly for that monument, as would best 
have befitted so great a prince. Baccio also managed to 
persuade the Duke that he should demand from Michelagno- 
lo certain pieces of marble which the latter had in Florence, 
when he in his turn obtained them from the Duke; now 
among these marbles were some which Michelagnolo had 
sketched, and a statue which he had brought to a consider- 
able degree of forwardness; but of all these Baccio took 
possession, portioning out and cutting up all he could find, 
believing that in this manner he was avenging himself on 
Michelagnolo, and doing him displeasure. 

In the same apartment of San Lorenzo, wherein Michel- 
angelo was accustomed to labour, Bandinelli moreover found 
a block wherein two statues were partly executed by the 
sculptor Fra Giovanagnolo,* to whom the Duke had confided 
that group, the subject whereof was Hercules strangling 
Antaus; and Fra Giovan Agnolo had made considerable 
progress with the same. But l’accio now persuaded Duke 
Cosimo that the Frate was spoiling the piece ot marble, 
which Baccio therefore broke into several pieces. 

But to return to the sepulchral monument. Bandinelli 
ultimately constructed the basement of the tomb, to which 
he gave the form of a square, of about four braccia on every 
side, making it entirely isolated. ‘The lowermost part is a 
socle, with the mouldings usual to a basement, and with a 
cornice to the upper part, such as is ordinarily seen on 
pedestals ; above this is an ornament after the manner of an 
inverted frieze, the height whereof is three quarters of a 
braccia, and on this are carved the skulls of horses bound 
one to another by draperies : then follows a smaller dado, 
whereon there is a seated statue four braccia and a half 
high, armed in the ancient fashion, and holding the baton of 
a commander in the hand, which last was to represent the 
person of the invincible Giovanni de’ Medici. This statue 
was commenced by Bandinelli in a block of marble, and was 

* Fra Giovan Angelo Montorsoli, whose life follows. 
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brought to some degree of forwardness, but was never com- 
pleted, nor placed on the basement prepared for its recep- 
tion.* 

It is true that on the front of the pedestal he did finish a 
story in marble, wherein he represented the said Giovanni 
in mezzo-rilievo. He is in a seated position, and is sur- 
rounded by numerous figures of Captives who are brought 
before him, soldiers, that is to say, and women with dis- 
hevelled hair, as well as many nude figures; but the story is 
wholly destitute of invention, nor can it be said to produce a 
good effect in any part.} At the end of this relief is a figure 
bearing a living pig on his shoulders, which is said to have 
been made for Messer Baldassare da Pescia, whom Baccio 
meant thereby to turn into derision, holding Messer Baldas- 
sare to be his enemy, because the latter had given the com- 
mission for the statues of Leo and' Clement to other sculptors, 
as we have related above ; besides that he had so proceeded 
in Rome as to compel from Bandinelli the restitution of the 
surplus moneys which he had received beforehand for those 
statues and figures : which restitution Baccio did not make 
without great inconvenience to himself. 

Meanwhile Baccio was thinking of nothing but how to 
convince Duke Cosimo of the great extent to which the 
memory of the ancients had been maintained and their glo- 
ries perpetuated by the statues and buildings which they 
had caused to be erected, and was constantly saying that his 


* It was erected in the Great Hall of the Palazzo Vecchio, where it still 
remains, and where there is another statue of the same Commander, also by 
Bandinelli, of which we have mention a little below.—£4. Flor., 1832-8. 

{ Cicognara, Storia della Scultura Moderna, gives a plate of this relief, 
which he considers Vasari to have underrated, his censures being properly 
applicable to certain parts of the work only. Cicognara instances the 
figure of the woman dragged forcibly along by a soldier, and which, as he 
justly remarks, is most admirable for the force and truth of its expression. 
He concludes by declaring, that “ although the work as a whole is not 
without defects, it must nevertheless be enumerated among the good pro- 
ductions of that age, and if it were equal in all its parts, might even be 
considered perfect.” Another commentator of as much impartiality as Cicog- 
nara, if not of equal judgment, declares that the latter has formed a more 
correct estimate of Bandinelli’s work than either Vasari or Bottari ; the 
first having said too little, and the last, who declares the work to approach 
the antique, too much.” The tomb in question was never erected in San 
Lorenzo, but the pedestal may be seen at the angle of the Piazza on which 
that church stands. 
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Excellency should seek to found some memorial whereby 
himself and his actions should in like manner be made 
known and immortalized to all future times. And this he 
did because, having brought the monument of the Signor 
Giovanni near to its conclusion, he was considering how he 
might best proceed to make Duke Cosimo begin another 
great and expensive work, which should take a long time to 
execute. Now the Duke had ceased to inhabit the Palazzo 
de’ Medici, and had returned with his court to occupy the 
palace of the Piazza, which had formerly been held by the 
Signoria. This last he was now therefore daily adorning 
and re-arranging, and having said to Baccio that he would 
willingly erect a public audience-chamber, as well for the 
reception of foreign ambassadors as for the convenience of° 
his own citizens and the subjects of the state, Bandinelli, 
taking council with Giuliano di Baccio d’Agnolo, began 
contriving how the Duke might be persuaded into permit- 
ting the formation of an ornamental compartment in the hall 
itself, to be constructed in hewn stone and marbles, the 
erection to be thirty braccia wide and eighteen bigh. This 
they proposed to make serve for the audience-chamber, and 
would have it constructed in the great hall, as we have said, 
at that end namely which looks towards the north. 

To the audience-chamber thus erected, they proposed to 
give a platform fourteen braccia wide, the ascent to which 
should be by seven broad steps, and the front whereof was 
to be closed by means of a balustrade, leaving open the 
centre only, where the entrance was to be. At the end of 
the hall were then to be made three large arches, two of which 
were to serve as windows, and were to be divided by four 
columns, two of cut stone and two of marble for each ; ‘over 
these was to be another arch of a round form, decorated 
with a frieze and range of corbels; and these were to consti- 
tute the ornament of the external fagade of the palace, as 
well as of the interior of the hall. But the middle arch, 
which was not a window but a niche, was to be accompanied 
by two similar niches, which were to be formed at the two 
ends of the audience-chamber, the one to the east, and the 
other to the west that is to say, and each adorned with four 
Corinthian columns ten braccia high, and with a projecting 
cornice, 
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The middle wall was to be furnished with four pillars, 
placed between the arches, and forming the support of the 
architrave, frieze, and cornice, which passed entirely around, 
above the arches that is to say, as well as above the columns 
intervening between them. Between these pillars there 
was to be left a space of three braccia, or thereabout, and in 
each of these spaces was to be formed a niche four braccia 
and a half high, within which it was proposed to erect 
statues ; these niches being intended to serve by way of 
accompaniment to the large one of the centre, and the two 
on the sides before alluded to: in each niche were to be 
erected three statues. 

Now, it was the purpose of Baccio and Giuliano not only 
thus to adorn the interior, but also to execute a much more 
extensive and very costly series of ornaments for the external 
front. By this the Hall, which is awry and out of square, 
was to be rendered perfectly true on the outer side; and en- 
tirely around the walls of the Palazzo Vecchio there was to 
be formed a ressault of six braccia, with a range of columns 
fourteen braccia high, whereon there were to be erected 
arches with other columns, forming a Loggia in the lower 
part (where the ringhiera, or platform, and the colossal 
figures are, that is to say), while in the upper part there 
was to be another division by pillars, between which were 
to be formed arches in the same manner, and these were to 
pass entirely around the windows of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
constituting a kind of fagade, which should encircle the 
whole of the palace : there was moreover to be constructed 
another range of arches and pillars above those described, in 
the manner of a theatre, and finally, came the balustrade of the 
palace, which was to form a sort of cornice to the entire edifice. 

But knowing well that this was a work of vast expense, 
Baccio and Giuliano consulted together, and agreed that 
their whole plan should not be made known at once to the 
Duke; with whom they spoke only of the decorations for the 
Chamber of Audience, to be made within the Hall, and of the 
exterior fagade, to be constructed of hewn stone on the side 
towards the Piazza, the length required being twenty-four 
braccia, seeing that such was the width of the Hall. De- 
signs and plans for thus much of the work proposed, were 
prepared by Giuliano accordingly ; and Baccio, taking these 
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in his hand, then went to speak with the Duke, to whora he 
showed that it was his purpose to place seated statues in mar- 
ble four braccia high, on pedestals within the larger niches of 
the sides: Leo X. namely, represented as restoring peace 
to Italy; and Clement VII., crowning the Emperor Charles V., 
with two other statues within smaller niches, to be placed 
inside the larger ones, these last to stand on either hand of 
the Popes, and intended to signify the virtues possessed by 
those Pontiffs and exhibited in their actions. Oa the central 
wall, moreover, and in the niches of four braccia high, 
Baccio next told the Duke that he proposed to place statues 
of the Signor Giovanni, the Duke Alessandro, and the Duke 
Cosimo himself, with many other decorations and various 
fanciful ornaments in carved work, to say nothing of a pave- 
ment formed entirely of different and vari-coloured marbles. 

‘l'he Duke was much pleased with this plan, and saw very 
clearly that an occasion was hereby presented whereby the 
whole body of the Hall might in time be brought into order, 
as in effect was done, by the completion of the ceiling, and 
by the many other decorations since added, and which have 
rendered it the most beautiful hall of Italy. The desire ot 
the Duke that this work should be performed was indeed so 
strong that he assigned such a sum of money as Baccio 
required and was pleased to name, to be weekly paid for the 
execution thereof. 

A commencement was made accordingly, the stones to be 
hewn being excavated and carved to make the necessary 
ornaments for the bases, columns, and cornices, Baccio re- 
quiring that all should be done by the stone-cutters belonging 
to Santa Maria del Fiore, and these works were certainly 
carried forward by those masters with great assiduity. I 
Baccio and Giuliano, therefore, had been equally diligent, 
the whole of the stone-work might have been finished and 
erected with great promptitude ; but as Baccio thought only 
of having statues roughly hewn, of which he brought very 
few to completion, and of causing himself to be paid the 
stipend, which the Duke counted to him every month, besides 
paying him for his assistants, and for every sort of outlay 
however small, which he made on that account, the business 
made but slow progress : for one of the marble statues which 
he did complete, for example, Duke Cosimo paid Baccio five 
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hundred crowns, so that there could be no very fair prospect 
that a work thus remunerated should be speedily brought to 
an end. 

Now, if with all this, Baccio and Giuliano, employed as 
they were for a work of so much importance, had at least 
brought the head of that Hall into the true square, as they 
very well might have done, there would have been some 
good effected; but of the eight braccia, to which extent the 
structure was awry, they did not rectify the half, leaving 
much of their work thereby out of proportion; as, for 
example, the niche of the centre, with the two principal 
ones of the sides, which have a stunted look, while the 
members of the cornices appear to be too slight for so large a 
building ; if, mereover, they had carried the columns to a 
greater height, as they very easily could have done, they 
would have imparted an air of more grandeur, better manner, 
and richer invention to the whole work: had they done 
these things indeed, and had they raised the last cornice to 
the level of the old ceiling, they would have displayed more 
ability and judgment, nor would so great a labour have been 
expended in vain, or so large an amount of money squan- 
dered inconsiderately, as it was afterwards found to have 
been by those to whom it appertained to set all in order and 
to finish the whole undertaking, as will be related hereafter.* 

Nor, in despite of all the pains taken and all the labours 
endured at a later period, does the observer fail to perceive 
numerous defects and errors in the entrance to this fabric, 
as well as in the disproportions and inequalities of the niches 
in the side walls : it has, indeed, been necessary to change 
the form of some parts entirely, but whatever might be 
done, it has not been found possible, without totally demo- 
lishing the whole, to remedy the defect of the walls being 
out of square, or to prevent this fault from being apparent, 
both in the floor and ceiling. It is true that much labour 
and pains must have been given before the work could have 
been arranged as Baccio and Giuliano have placed it, and as 
it now stands; nor is it to be denied that they merit com- 
mendation for those portions of the masonry which are exe- 

* «It devolved on Vasari himself,” remarks Bottari, “to complete the 


architectural embellishments, as well as to add the paintings of the whole 
of this Hall.” 
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cuted with the Calundrino, and which recede at a sharp 
angle, on account of the wall being awry, and because of the 
consequent irregularity in the direction of the Hall. Nothing 
can be done more perfectly indeed, as regards the masonry, 
which is admirably put together, and shows great care. 

But the whole work would have succeeded much better 
if Baccio, who never would be persuaded to take the require- 
ments of architecture into account, had called to his aid a 
more enlightened judgment than that of Giuliano, who, 
though he was a good master in wood-work, and had some 
knowledge of architecture, was yet not equal, as the event 
proved, to the demands of such a work as that in question. 
Wherefore, in all the many years that this fabric was pro- 
ceeding by slow degrees, there was but little more than one 
half of it erected. It is true that in the smaller niches of 
the front wall, Baccio did place the statue of the Signor Gio- 
varmi, with that of Duke Alessandro, both finished ;* he 
also fixed the statue of Pope Clement VII. on a pedestal in 
the large niche, and completed the statue of the Duke Cosimo 
likewise ; but with respect to this last statue, it is to be re- 
marked that Baccio gave himself considerable labour and took 
especial pains with the head; but the Duke and the men of 
his court declared, nevertheless, that it did not in the least 
resemble his Excellency. 

Bandinelli had previously executed a bust of the Duke in 
marble, which is now in one of the upper rooms of the same 
palace; thiswasone of the best heads that Baccio ever produced, 
and stood admirably; wherefore he now excused himself, and 
sought to shelter the defects of the present work beneath the 
excellencies of the past. But hearing that every one cen- 
sured the head of the statue, he one day struck it off in 
anger, intending to execute another, and fix it on the statue in 
place of that broken, but this purpose he never accomplished. 

It was the custom of Baccio Bandinelli to join large and 
small pieces of marble together in the figures which he 
executed, not regarding the trouble occasioned by doing s0, 


* They are still in the niches beside the large recess, wherein is the 
statue of Leo X., commenced by Bandinelli, but completed after his 
death by Vincenzio Rossi.—Masselli. 

* The figure of Clement in the act of crowning Charles V. is not in the 
principal recess, but in one of the lateral niches.—Zbid. 
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and making light thereof; he did this with one of the heads 
ot the Cerberus in the group of the Orpheus; and to the 
San Piero, which is in Santa Maria del Fiore, he joined on 
a piece of the drapery. In the Giant of the Piazza, Baccio 
likewise made two of these Joinings, as may be seen, putting 
a shoulder and a foot to the figure of Cacus, to say nothing 
of many other works, wherein he did the same thing, but 
these are proceedings which are much condemned by sculp- 
tors. 

Having finished the statues here named, Baccio set hand 
to that of Pope Leo X., also for this work, and with that he 
made considerable progress. But as he now saw that the 
work was a very long one, and that he should never be able 
to bring his first design, in respect to the fagades to be con- 
structed entirely around the Palace, to bear, seeing too that a 
great sum of money and much time had been already spent, 
while the work was nevertheless not half finished, and gave 
but little satisfaction to the community, he began to project 
other undertakings, and did his utmost to lead the Duke away 
from his purpose as regarded the palace, the rather as it 
appeared to him that his Excellency was become weary of 
that work and took little pleasure in it. 

Having made many enemies therefore in the house of the 
wardens of works, where he claimed to govern all, and where 
he had offended the Proveditores as well as the builders, 
stone-cutters, and every one else, treating all the statue, 
executed there, for the purpose of being placed in the audience- 
chamber, entirely after his own fashion, those finished and 
set up as well as those which were but sketched, he began 
to suggest to the Duke, by way of concealing the many defects 
committed, and making gradual preparation for the ultimate 
abandonment of the whole work, that the Administration of 
Works to Santa Maria del Fiore was but throwing away his 
money, and no longer did any thing that was of the least 
value.* He added that, things being thus, he had been con- 
sidering how much better it would be for his Excellency 
to spare all the expenses so uselessly caused by the Ad- 


* The extent of the confidence placed at this time in Bandinelli by te 
Duke may be gathered from Gaye, Carteggio inedito, tom. ii. p. 493, whese 
he cites the Deliberazioni dell’ Opera, 1529—1542, and quotes a decree 
addressed to the Administration, dated 24th November, 1540, 

VOL. IV. T 
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ministration, and employ the whole sum in the construction 
of the octagonal choir of the church, and in the ornaments 
required for the altar: or to use those moneys for the embel- 
lishment of the stairs, the seats for the Duke, and the magis- 
tracy, and the stalls for the canons, chaplains, and clerks 
required in the choir, all which he said ought to be executed 
in a manner worthy of so important a building. 

Now in respect to this choir, Filippo di Ser Brunellesco 
had left the model of that simple frame-work of wood, 
which first served as the choir of the church, intending that 
it should be ultimately constructed of marble, in the same 
form, but with a richer and more elaborate decoration. 
Baccio therefore perceived clearly that, if he could pre- 
vail on the Duke to complete this choir, it would fur- 
nish him with occasion for executing many statues and 
stories in marble and bronze for the high altar as well as 
around the whole choir, to say nothing of the two pulpits 
which were to be of marble ; he furthermore considered that 
on the external side of the choir there might likewise be 
placed various historical representations in bronze, inserted 
within the ornamental frame-work of marble, forming the 
basement on all the eight faces of the choir. Above this 
basement, moreover, Baccio intended to erect a range of 
columns and pilasters, which were to support the cornices all 
round, with four arches, one directed towards each aisle and 
transept, divided according to the cross-aisles of the church, 
the principal entrance to the choir being one of these arches, 
and being opposite to that of the high altar, while two others, 
standing one on the left and one on the right hand, were to 
receive beneath them the two pulpits. Lastly, Baccio de- 
signed to raise a gallery above the cornice and round the 
eight walls, which gallery was to be surmounted by a range 
of chandeliers, to the end that the choir might be in a manner 
crowned with lights at fixed times and on certain occasions, 
as had ever been the custom while the model in wood erected 
by Brunellesco was still there. 

Placing all these things before the Duke, Baccio assured 
his Excellency that the revenues of the Administration 
of Works, that of Santa Maria del Fiore namely, and of the 
Superintendents of Works to that cathedral, with the sums 
to be expected from his own liberality, would suffice in a 
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short time to adorn that temple most richly; thus adding 
infinite grandeur and magnificence to the building, and by 
consequence to the whole city, of which Santa Maria del 
Fiore was the principal church : the Duke also, as he fur- 
thermore urged, would leave a perpetual and most honourable 
memorial of himself in such a fabric. Nor did Baccio fail 
to remark in addition to all this, that his Excellency would 
thus afford to himself (Bandinelli,) an occasion for the 
execution of many beautiful and excellent works, giving him 
thereby the opportunity of labouring in such sort as to prove 
his abilities, by which means he might acquire name and 
fame to after ages ; a thing which ought to be dear and in- 
teresting to his Excellency, seeing that Baccio was his servant 
and brought up under the house of Medici, 

By these discourses and the exhibition of the various 
designs which he had prepared, Baccio moved the Duke to 
his wishes, and induced him to give orders that he should 
make a model for the said choîr, his Excellency consenting 
that such fabric should be constructed. Departing from 
the Duke therefore, Baccio repaired at once to his architect, 
Giuliano di Baccio d’ Agnolo, and having conferred with 
him, they went to the place together, and after examining 
every part of the edifice carefully, they determined that the 
form of Filippo's model should not be departed from, but 
closely followed at all points; merely adding certain decora- 
tions of columns and ressaults, and enriching the whole as 
much as they could consistently with the maintenance of 
the original figure and first design.. 

But it is not by the extent of the additions, nor by the 
number of the ornaments, that a building is most effectively 
enriched and embellished ; it is by the excellence of these 
things, even though they be few, provided only that all are 
arranged in their proper places, and set together with due 
proportion, and in just measure. Such as these it is that 
please and are admired ; for having first been executed with 
the best care and judgment of the artist, they then receive 
such commendation as they merit from all others.* But this 
Giuliano and Baccio do not appear to have considered or 


* “An admirable remark,” observes one of the com patriots of our 
author, “ and well worth y of the excellent architect which the works of our 
Vasari have amply proved him to have been.” 
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attended to, seeing that they undertook and set on foot a 
work of infinite labour and long-enduring pains, but of very 
little grace, as experience has sufficiently proved. ‘The 
design of Giuliano, as we perceive, was to erect pilasters at 
the angles of all the eight sides, and these were to bend 
around the angles, and the whole work was to be composed in 
the Ionic Order; but as in the ground plan these pilasters, 28 
well as every other part of the work, required to be diminished 
towards the centre of the choir, and were not of equal size, 
they were necessarily made broader on the exterior side of 
the fabric, while they were narrowed within. This has the 
effect of distorting the proportions, and as the pilaster is 
formed in accordance with the angles of the eight sides of 
the interior wall, it thence becomes s0 greatly diminished 
towards the centre that the two columns which stand one 
on each side of the pilaster cause the latter to appear dis- 
proportionately slender, thereby contributing to the ungrace- 
ful effect of that portion, as well as every other part of the 
work, not only as regards the external side of the structure, 
but as respects the interior also, and this notwithstanding 
the fact that the measurements are there correct. 

Giuliano likewise prepared the model for every part of the 
altar, which he erected at the distance of a braccio and a 
half from the marble incrustation of the choir, and for which 
Bandinelli afterwards modelled a group in wax, representing 
the Dead Christ accompanied by two Angels, one of whom 
holds the right arm of the Saviour, and supports his head on 
one knee, while the other bears the Mysteries of the Passion.* 
‘The figure of Christ occupied almost the whole of the altar; 
insomuch, that there would scarcely have been left room for 
the celebration of the mass, Baccio proposing to make the 
statue of about four braccia and a half in height. Behind 
the altar, and connected by its centre with the same, Baccio 
likewise erected a pedestal, with a seat or throne, whereon 
was placed the figure of the Almighty Father in the act of 
extending his benediction to the people. This figure, six 
braccia high, was accompanied by two Angels, each four 
braccia high, which were placed in a kneeling position at the 

* Few of our readers will need to be reminded that the obiects thus 


designated by the Catholic Church, consist of the implements used in the 
Crucifixion, the spear, nails, sponge, &e., &e, 
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corners of the gradino or predella, and on a level with the 
platiorm whereon rested the feet of the Almighty Father. 
This gradino was more than a braccio high, and on it were 
numerous representations, delineating the Passion of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, all of which were to be executed in bronze. 

At the angles of the predella, then, were the two Angels, 
both kneeling, as we have said, and each holding a chandelier 
in his hand. There were besides eight other great chande- 
liers, three braccia and a half high, and which were placed 
between the Angels, for the increased decoration of that altar, 
the figure of the Almighty Father being in the midst of all; 
and behind that figure was left a space of about half a braccio, 
to the end that he whose office it was to kindle the lights 
might ascend to the altar for that purpose. 

Beneath the arch which stood opposite to the principal 
entrance of the choir, and in the centre of the projecting 
basement, encircling the exterior walls, Baccio had erected a 
Tree of the Fall, around the trunk of which was entwined 
the form of the Old Serpent, bearing a human countenanee ; 
while beneath the Tree were two nude figures, the one repre- 
senting Adam, the other Eve. On the exterior wall of the 
choir, towards which those figures turned their faces, was a 
space in the basement of about three braccia in length, and 
destined to receive a representation, either in marble or 
bronze, of the Creation of Man ; the same to be followed by 
other delineations, to the number of twenty-one, occupying 
the entire surface of the basement, and all to be taken from 
the Old Testament.* For the further enrichment of this 
basement, moreover, it was intended to place a statue, 
either nude or draped, and representing some one of the 
prophets, on the socles whereon the columns and pilasters 
reposed ; and the figures of these prophets Bandinelli had 
prepared, proposing to execute them afterwards in marble :4 


* These works were never executed, and the spaces were afterwards 
covered with plain marble.—Z£d. Flor., 1832-8. 

* Cicognara speaks very highly of these figures, which were executed in 
low relief, and of which two plates will be found in the Storia della Scul- 
tura Moderna. They are also engraved in outline by Lasinio in Za 
Metropolitana Fiorentina illustrata. They were engraved at Naples like- 
Wise in the last century by Filippo Morghen and his scholars, six of them 
heing executed by the celebrated son of Filippo, Raphael Morghen, then a 
cnud of eieven years old. See Niccolò Palmerini, Catalogo delle pere 
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a great work beyond all doubt, and a most important op- 
portunity, presenting an admirable occasion for the display 
of all the art and genius of a perfect master, and one of 
whom the memory should never be extinguished. The 
model of the whole work, with a double series of drawings, 
which Baccio had made, were shown to the Duke, and these, 
as well for their number and variety as for their beauty, for 
Baccio worked boldly in wax and designed extremely well, 
pleased his Excellency very greatly. He commanded, there- 
fore, that a commencement should be made forthwith in the 
hewing and preparation of the stone, employing for that 
purpose all the funds belonging to the Administration of 
Works, and ordering, moreover, that large quantities of 
marble should be brought from Carrara. 

On his part also Bandinelli began to make a commence- 
ment with the statues, and among the first was one of Adam 
with an arm outstretched, the size of which was about four 
braccia. This figure was finished by Baccio, but finding it 
to prove too narrow in the flanks, and somewhat defective in 
other parts, he changed it into a Bacchus, which he after- 
wards presented to the Duke, by whom it was retained many 
years in an apartment of his palace ; subsequently, however, 
and no long time since, that figure was removed to those lower- 
most chambers which his Excellency uses in the summer, and 
where it occupies one of the niches.* Bandinelli had likewise 
prepared a seated figure of Eve, of similar size with that of the 
Adam, which he half finished; but this figure remained incom- 
plete, on account of the failure of the Adam which it was to 
have accompanied. Having commenced a second Adam there- 
fore, in a different form and attitude, it became needful that he 
should change the Eve also ; and the first or seated figure he 
converted into one of Ceres, which he gave to the most illus- 
trious the Duchess Leonora, together with an Apollo ; the 
last being another nude figure, executed by the hand of 
Baccio Bandinelli. These her Excellency caused to be placed 
in front of the fish-ponds formed in the Pitti Gardens, and 
designed by Giorgio Vasari, who likewise directed the con- 
struction of the same.t 
d’Intaglio di Raffaello Morghen. The Rom=n sculptor, Cavaceppi,and the 
painter, Raphael Mengs, caused these reliefs to be cast in plaster. 


* ‘he present locality of this work is not known, 
* These figures are now in the Boboli Gardens, 
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Baccio worked at these two figures of Adam and Eve watl. 
great zeal, expecting to please the artists as well as the 
whole world by those works, wherein he had given entire 
satisfaction to himself ; he finished and polished them there- 
fore with the utmost care and affection. Having completed 
them, he then erected the two statues of Adam and Eve in 
their place ; but when they were given to public view they 
experienced a fortune similar to that of his previous works ; 
they were indeed assailed too cruelly with sonnets and Latin 
verses, the purport of one even being to the effect that, as 
Adam and Eve, having polluted Paradise by their sin, had 
Justly merited to be driven thence, so these statues, having 
cumbered the earth sufficiently, did justly merit to be expelled 
the church.* It is nevertheless a truth, that the figures are 
well proportioned, and in many parts very beautiful ; for if 
there be not that grace in these works which some other 
masters have given to their performances, but which Baccio 
was not able to impart to his productions, they yet display 
so much art and excellence of design, that they merit con- 
siderable praise. 

A gentlewoman who was examining these statues, being 
asked by certain nobles of her company, what she thought 
of the same, replied that she could not judge of the Adam ; 
and, when further pressed to say what she thought of the 
Eve, ultimately answered, that there seemed to her to be two 
good things in the statue, and which merited commendation, 
namely, that it was white and firm; thus ingeniously cen- 
suring the artist, while she seemed to be giving him praise ; 
seeing that she commended those qualities which are peculiar 
to the forms of woman, and which were likewise such as 
belonged of right and verity to the material, but not to the 
art and knowledge of the artist; in such sort that this inge- 
nious lady did not really commend the master, but in fact ex- 
pressed an opinion that there was nothing in the statue to 
deserve praise, unless it were the marble. 

* They were removed in 1722, but not on account of their demerits, 
the cause being simply that undraped statues were then considered in- 
appropriate to the place; but Bottari remarks that by their removal the har- 
mony of Bandinelli's work was entirely destroyed, his intention having 
becn to represent the Fall of Adam, with its remedy in the Death of 
Christ, which followed ; but by the abstraction of the two first-named 
works the last mentioned was deprived of a portion of its significance. 
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Baccio afterwards commenced the figure of the Dead 
Christ, but this also, not succeeding as he had expected, he 
left it unfinished after he had brought the work to a con- 
siderable degree of forwardness. He then took another piece 
of marble and began a second figure in a different attitude, 
nor did he give himself repose until he had completed the 
same, with the Angel who sustains the head of Christ with 
his knee, while he holds the arm of the Saviour in one hand. 
Arrangements were then made for placing that work on the 
altar, but the group was found to be so large in proportion to 
the space reserved for it, that no place remained for the priest 
to perform his ministrations, and although the statue of 
Christ was a very good one, nay, one of the best ever executed 
by Bandinelli, the people, priests as well as others, were 
never weary of speaking ill of it, and not unfrequently carried 
off pieces of the work.* 

Baccio well knew that the public display of an unfinished 
performance tends to injure the reputation of the artist in 
the judgment of all those who do not belong to his vocation 
or do not understand the subject, and have not seen the 
models thereof ; he proceeded to complete the altar therefore, 
by the addition of a figure representing the Almighty Father, 
for which a most beautiful piece of marble had been brought 
from Carrara. ‘This he had already brought to a forward 
state of advancement, making it partially nude, after the 
manner of the statues of Jupiter, when, finding that it did 
not please the Duke, and perceiving himself that there were 
certain defects in the work, he left it as it was in the house 
of the Wardens of works, where it still remains.f 

Bandinelli concerned himself but little with the strictures 
of the people, and was much more occupied with the effort to 
make himself rich and the increase of his possessions : he 
bought a beautiful estate called the Spinello, on the heights 
of Fiesole, and in the plain above San Salvi on the bank of 
the river Affrico, he purchased another, with a very handsome 
dwelling called the Cantone. He bought a large house in the 
Via de’ Ginori likewise, a purchase wherein he was assisted 
by the moneys and favours of the Duke. 


* These figures still remain on the above-mentioned altar:— Musselli. 
* Itis no longer in the place indicated by the text, nor do we know 
what has become of it.—/bid. 
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But having thus secured his own affairs, Baccio now cared 
little for work, and would labour but rarely. Nay, although 
the tomb of the Signor Giovanni was still unfinished, and the 
audience-chamber of the hall in its commencement, while the 
choir and the altar were in a very backward state, he was not 
to be moved by the remarks made concerning these matters, 
nor did he regard the censures heaped on him on that account. 
It is true that he did at length cause the altar to be erected, 
and the marble base whereon the figure of the Almighty 
Father was to stand, to be prepared ; when, having made the 
model for the figure, he ultimately set hand to the work and 
having stone-cutters in abundance, he went at last slowly 
forward therewith. 

In those days there came from France Benvenuto Cellini, 
who had served King Francis in the matter of goldsmiths” 
work, a calling in which he was the most renowned artist of 
his time : he had also prepared certain castings in bronze for 
the same monarch. Benvenuto having been presented to 
Duke Cosimo, his Excelleney, desiring to promote the beau- 
tifying of the city, gave him a very gracious reception, and 
accorded him many favours. He was furthermore com- 
missioned by the Duke to execute a nude figure in bronze 
about five braccia high, representing Perseus standing over 
the nude form of a female, Medusa namely, whose head he 
has just taken off: this group was to be placed under one of 
the arches in the Loggie of the piazza. 

While Benvenuto was engaged with the ‘Perseus, he 
executed other works for the Duke, but as the potter is ever 
envious of the potter, and the sculptor always ready to do 
wrong to the sculptor, so was Baccio incapable of enduring 
the sight of the many favours conferred on Benvenuto ; it 
seemed to him also to be a very strange thing that, from 
being a goldsmith, Cellini should suddenly have become a 
sculptor, nor could he rightly comprehend by what means 
Benvenuto, who had hitherto been occupied with medals and 
small figures, should now be executing colossal statues and 
giants. Baccio could not conceal his thoughts on this subject, 
nay, rather he gave them full expression, nor did he fail to 
‘find one capable of replying to him, and when Baccio gave 
Benvenuto certain of his caustic words in the presence of the 
Duke, the goldsmith, who was no less haughty than himself, 
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would return him all that he had said in full measure. Thus, 
while conversing on subjects connected with art, or speaking 
of their own works, each would point out the defects of the 
other and would frequently utter very offensive remarks to 
each other in the presence of the Duke, in all which his 
Excellency found no little amusement, since there was of a 
truth much spirit and acuteness in these bitter discourses, 
insomuch that Duke Cosimo gave them free scope and per- 
mission to say whatever they pleased to each other in his 
presence, but with the understanding that neither was to 
recur to these quarrels when they had gone forth. 

This contention, or rather this enmity, caused Baccio to 
proceed all the more zealously with his figure of the Almighty 
Father, but the Duke did not show him so much favour as 
formerly, a cireumstance for which Baccio sought to console 
himself by paying homage to, and devoting himself to the 
service of, the Duchess. One day among others that the 
masters were as usual attacking each other, and mutually 
accusing each other of the errors that both had committed, 
Benvenuto looked fixedly at Bandinelli, and with threatening 
gestures exclaimed to him, ‘ Prepare thyself for another 
world Baccio, for I mean to be myself the means of sending 
thee out of this.” “Let me know a day beforehand,” 
retorted Bandinelli, that I may confess and make my will, so 
as not to die like a brute beast such as thou art.”* Hearing 
this, the Duke, although he had for many months found 
diversion in their strife, now bade them hold their peace, 
fearing lest some evil should ensue ; he commanded moreover 
that each should prepare a half-length figure of the portrait 
of himself, to be cast in bronze, saying that he who succeeded 
best would secure all the honour. 

In the midst of these turmoils and contentions, Bandinelli 
completed his figure of the Almighty Father, which he then 
made arrangements for placing on the base beside the Altar.4 
This statue, which is six braccia high, the master draped, 
erecting and finishing it entirely himself, he then, and to the 
end that the figure might not remain without fitting ac- 
companiment, caused the sculptor Vincenzio de’ Rossi, his 

* Benvenuto Cellini has described this conversation in his well-known 
Autobiography. 

t It is not now beside, but in the centre of the altar — Ed. Flor., 1832-8 
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scholar, to come from Rome, determining that all which was 
then wanting to the altar, and was not finished in marble, 
should be executed in terra, and employing Vincenzio to 
assist him in the completion of the two Angels which bear 
the chandeliers at the corners, as well as in the execution of 
the greater part of the stories on the predella and in the 
basement.* 

The decorations were in this manner all arranged in their 
respective places, to the end that the effect which the whole 
was to have when finished might be seen, and Bandinelli 
took much pains to prevail on the Duke to go and look at 
the work, before it should be given to public view. But his 
Excellency could never be persuaded to go, nay, even though 
the Duchess, who desired to favour Baccio in this matter, 
requested him to do so, he would not comply; nor did he 
ever go to see the work, being displeased that, of so many 
labours Baccio had never completed any one, although he, the 
Duke, had enriched that artist and conferred various honours 
on him as well as done him many favours, to the infinite dis- 
pleasure of the Florentine citizens. His Excellency was 
nevertheless disposed to assist and bring forward Clemente, 
the natural son of Baccio, a youth of considerable promise, 
and who had made very commendable acquisitions in drawing, 
the Duke believing that it would eventually rest with him to 
complete the undertakings of his father. 

About this time, which was in the year 1554, the Aretine 
Giorgio Vasari arrived from Rome, where he had been in the 
service of Pope Julius III, and having thus returned to 
Florence, was employed for many works which his Excel- 
lency had a wish to see done, more particularly in the re- 
storation of certain edifices, the decoration of the palace on 
the Piazza, and the construction of the Great Hall, as was 
seen at a later period. In the following year, moreover, 
Giorgio Vasari caused the sculptor Bartolommeo to come 
from Rome, and engaged him in the service of the Duke, to 
the end that he might execute the other fagade, that opposite 
to the audience-chamber, commenced by Bandinelli namely. 
with the fountain which was to be constructed in the centre 


* The Angels and other works in terra no longer remain—£d. F7or., 
1832-8. 
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thereof ; when a certain part of the statues which were to be 
erected there was at once begun. 

When Baccio perceived that the Duke would no longer 
accept his services, but was employing others, he was much 
displeased and grieved ; he had indeed become so fanciful 
and eccentric, that neither in the house nor out of it could 
any one venture to speak to him. His conduct to his son Cle- 
mente was of the most extraordinary kind, since he permitted 
him to endure every species of suffering; wherefore, the latter, 
having made a large bust of the Duke in clay, and proposing 
to execute the same in marble, requested permission from his 
Excellency to depart and go to Rome, that he might thereby 
avoid the unreasonable treatment to which his father sub- 
jected him. The Duke replied that his favour should not 
be wanting to him ; but Bandinelli, on the contrary, of whom 
he also requested leave to depart, would do nothing for him, 
although Clemente had always been of great use to himself 
in his works ; nay, that youth was the right hand of Baccio 
in all his affairs in Florence, yet the father did not in the 
least regret his departure, but saw him leave his sight with 
indifference. 

The young man arrived in Rome at an unfavourable 
season, and whether from too zealous an attention to his 
studies, or from some other irregularity of life, he died in the 
same year. He had left a bust of the Duke Cosimo in 
Florence, which was almost finished ; this Bandinelli after- 
wards placed over the principal door of his house in the 
Via de’ Ginori, and a very beautiful work it is.* Clemente 
also left a group of the Dead Christ, supported by Nico- 
demus, in an advanced state of execution ; Nicodemus being 
the portrait from the life of Baccio himself ; these statues, 
which were tolerably good ones, Bandinelli subsequently 
placed in the Church of the Servites, as will be related in 
the proper place. ‘The death of Clemente was a great loss 
to Baccio, as well as to art, and this Bandinelli discovered 
after the life of the youth had departed. 

When Baccio gave the Altar of Santa Maria del Fiore to 
public view, the figure of God the Father was much cen- 


* The bust here alluded to is not now to be seen in the Via de’ Ginori. 
— Ed. Flor., 1838. 
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sured. The altar itself has remained as we have deseribed 
it above ; nor has anything more ever been done to it,* but 
the works of the choir were continued. 

Many years before these things, there had been excavated 
in Carrara a block of marble of large size, being ten braccia 
and a half high, and five braccia in width ; of which Ban- 
dinelli having received intelligence, he posted off to Carrara, 
and finding the owner thereof, he gave him fifty crowns as 
earnest money, and having made his bargain returned to Flo- 
rence. Here he so besieged the Duke, that at length, and 
by the intervention of the Duchess, he obtained permission 
to execute a colossal statue in that block of marble ; this 
figure was to be placed at the corner of the Piazza, whereon 
the Lion stood, and where there was to be a large fuuntain 
constructed, with a copious jet of water: the figure of 
Neptune in his chariot, drawn by Sea-horses, was proposed 
as the central ornament, and this Bandinelli was to make 
from the block of marble above mentioned. 

For that figure Baccio made more than one model, which 
he showed to his Excellency; but the matter went no further, 
until the year 1559, when the proprietor of the marble, having 
come from Carrara, required payment of the sum due to 
him, or in default of that payment, he proposed to break the 
block into various pieces, and sell it thus; seeing that he had 
numerous demands for such pieces. The Duke thereupon 
commanded Giorgio Vasari to see that the marble was paid 
for; but when, this being heard among those of the Art, it 
was perceived that Baccio had not obtained absolute pos- 
session of the block, Benvenuto, and with him Ammanato, 
quickly bestirred themselves in the matter, each of them 
entreating the Duke to permit him to prepare a model in 
competition with Baccio, and requesting that his Excellency 
would then be pleased to give the marble to him who should 
display the highest art in the model. 

The Duke did not forbid either of those artists to prepare 
a model, nor did he deprive them of the hope that he who 
should acquit himself the best should be the one chosen to 
execute the work. He knew that Baccio was superior as 
regarded ability, knowledge, judgment, and the power ot 


* The Angels and rilievi în terra were not executed in ma? dle that is to 
say.—Ld. Flor. 1832-8. 
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design, to any sculptor in his service, provided only that he 
would labour industriously, and was not displeased with this 
competition, which he hoped might incite Bandinelli to 
acquit himself better than he had done, and to produce 
such a work as he was well able to perform, if he did his 
best. Baccio therefore, perceiving himself to be beset by 
this competition, was greatly troubled, and fearing the dis- 
pleasure of the Duke more than anything besides, he set 
himself anew to the making of models. 

Meanwhile, he was very assiduous in waiting on the 
Duchess, and so wrought with her, that through her means 
he obtained permission to proceed to Carrara, for the pur- 
pose of having the marble brought to Florence. Arrived 
there accordingly, he caused the block to be diminished in 
such sort (as he had previously determined to do), that he 
reduced it to very mean proportions ; thus depriving both 
himself and others of all opportunity for the production of 
a truly great and magnificent work of art therefrom, the 
accomplishment of anything really fine from that block 
being rendered thenceforth impossible. 

Having returned to Florence, there was a long contention 
between Benvenuto and himself, the former having declared 
to the Duke that Baccio had spoiled the marble even before 
he had laid hands on it. But the Duchess nevertheless con- 
trived at length that the block should be given to Bandinelli, 
and commands were accordingly issued for its transportation 
from Carrara to the sea shore, the barque which was to bring 
it up the Arno so far as Signa being also prepared. Baccio 
likewise caused an enclosed space to be walled about in the 
Loggia of the piazza, and within this it was his intention to 
execute his statue. 

Meanwhile he had employed himself in the preparation of 
cartoons from which certain pictures for the decoration of 
the Pitti Palace were to be painted; and these pictures were 
to be executed by a youth called Andrea del Minga, who 
handled the colours with tolerable ability. The subjects of 
these delineations were the Creation of Adam and Eve, with 
their Expulsion from Paradise by the Angel; a firure of 
Noah, and one of Moses with the Tables of the Law.* 


* Still in the Pitti Palace, in the room called the Hall of Prometheus. 
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These works being finished, Bandinelli gave them to the 
Duchess, whose favour he was anxious to secure, for the sake 
of the assistance which he obtained therefrom in his various 
troubles and difficulties. It is indeed true, that if it had not 
been for that lady, who valued him for his abilities and up- 
held him accordingly, Baccio would have been totally ruined 
with the Duke, and must have lost his favour entirely. The 
Duchess availed herself of his assistance, moreover, in the 
Pitti garden, where she had caused a grotto to be con- 
structed of tufa and various petrified substances, with a 
fountain in the midst of it; for this Baccio had commis- 
sioned Giovanni Fancelli, his disciple, to execute a large 
Vase in marble, adorned with Goats the size of life, throwing 
forth water. He furthermore caused Fancelli to complete a 
figure for the decoration of a fish-pond, after a model pre- 
pared by himself, this last representing a Peasant, employed 
in pouring water from a large vessel in the form of a cask 
or barrel. 

For all these things the Duchess constantly promoted the 
interests of Baccio with the Duke, who was ultimately in- 
duced to give that sculptor permission to commence the 
great model for the Neptune; for which reason Bandinelli 
once more sent to Rome for Vincenzio de’ Rossi, who had 
already left Florence, intending that the latter should assist 
him in that work. 

While these matters were in preparation, Baccio took it 
into his head to complete the statue of Our Saviour, repre- 
sented as already dead and supported by Nicodemus, which 
had previously been commenced and brought to an advanced 
state of forwardness by Clemente his son. And this he 
did because he had heard that Michelagnolo was finishing 
a work of somewhat similar kind in Rome. The group of 
Buonarroto was one of five figures executed in a single block 
of marble, and had been commenced by the master with the 
intention of placing it on his own tomb, in the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore.* Incited by this spirit of rivalry, 
Baccio set himself to work at his group with the most earn- 
est care, and so laboured, with the aid of assistants, that he 

* This group, which is of four and mt tive figures, was left unfinished 


by Michael Angelo, but was subsequen.ly placed by command of Cosimo 
III., behind the High Altar of the Catedral, where it now remains. 
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finished this work entirely, and then went about among the 
principal ch-1rches of Florence, seeking for a place whereon 
he might erect the same, and there construct himself a 
sepulchre. 

In this search he was long unsuccessful, and could not 
content himself with any site; but at length resolved on 
choosing a chapel in the church of the Servites, that be- 
longing to the Pazzi family namely;* when at the request of 
the Duchess, the proprietors consented to accord Bandinelli a 
place, but without divesting themselves of their right to the 
property, or permitting the arms and devices, which were 
those of their own house, to be disturbed. ‘They did but 
allow the sculptor to erect a marble altar in the chapel, that 
is to say, and thereon to place the above-mentioned statues, 
constructing his own tomb at the foot of that altar. He had 
furthermore to make an agreement with the monks of the 
‘convent, in respect to all other matters connected with the 
installation of the same.} 

Baccio then caused the altar to be erected accordingly, 
and had the marble pedestal for the reception of the statues 
duly placed thereon. Now it was his wish to have the bones 
of his father Michelagnolo, whose remains he had caused to 
be deposited in that church at his death,—it was his wish, I 
say, to cause these relics to be placed in that tomb, together 
with his own mortal spoils, when he should himself depart, 
and those of his wife. The bones of his father he determined 
piously to place with his own hands in that final resting- 
piace; but it then happened, that Baccio, either from the 
sorrow and emotion that he felt in removing those remains 
of his progenitor, or that he exerted himself too much and 
endured too heavy a labour in replacing them with his own 
hands, and in the arrangement of the marbles, or from both 
these causes acting together, disturbed himself to such a 


* Gaye, Carteggio inedito, vol. iii. p. 17, has given a letter from Lelio 
Torelli to Cosmo I., in which he remarks that Baccio wishes to remove 
the tomb of a soldier who had been killed in a duel, and place his Pietà 
on the site ; Torellia dding, that he does not think the place belongs to any 
man of condition, nor does he know that any such is concerned to prevent 
the arrangement contemplated by the sculptor. 

t ‘The tomb of Bandinelli, with his own portrait, and that of his wife, 
n basso.rilievo, are still to be seen in the above-named chapel—Z4. Flor. 

832-8. 
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degree that he was taken ill and compelled to retire to his 
house. Here his malady became daily more serious, and at 
the end of eight days he died, being then in his seventy- 
second year, and having up to that time been robust and 
healthy, without having ever suffered many bodily ailments. 
He was buried with honourable obsequies, and his remains 
were placed beside those of his father in the above-named 
sepulchre, executed, as we have said, by himself, and where- 
on was inscribed the following epitaph:— 


D., 0. M. 
BACCIUS BANDINELLI. DIVI JACOBI EQUES 
SUB HAC SERVATORIS IMAGINE 
A SE EXPRESSA CUM JACOBA DONIA 
UXORE QUIESCIT AN. Sì MDLIX. 


Bandinelli left sons and daughters, who were the heirs of 
his large ‘possessions in houses and land, in gold and silver ; 
and to the world he left the works in sculpture by us described, 
with designs in great numbers, most of which are in the pos- 
session of his children, but some of them we have in our 
book of drawings, and these are so good that better could 
scarcely be. 

After Baccio's death the contest respecting the block of 
marble became more eager than ever. Benvenuto being 
constantly about the Duke respecting it, and considering 
himself to have the best right to the same, in virtue of a 
small wax model which he had prepared, and for which he 
desired that the Duke would give him the block; while 
Ammannato, as being a sculptor of marbles, and more ex- 
tensively experienced in such works than Benvenuto, thought 
that for many reasons the work did more justly appertain to 
himself. 

Now at that time it happened that Giorgio Vasari had to 
go to Rome with the Cardinal, the son of the Duke, at the 
period of his receiving the Hat namely, when Ammannato 
gave to the former a small model in wax, according to the 
figure which he desired to extract from that marble, with a 
piece of wood of the exact size in length and width of the 
marble in questicn, and of similar shape and inclination to 
tnat presented by the block, to the end that Giorgio might 
take them to Rome, and there show them to Michelagnolo 

VOL. IV. U 
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Buonarroti, requesting the latter to give his opinion of the 
matter, and afterwards to move the Duke to let Ammannato 
have the marble. All this Giorgio did very willingly, and 
the Duke was thereby induced to command that an arch of 
the Loggia in the Piazza should be enclosed, and that Am- 
mannato should there prepare a model as large as the colossal 
statue was required to be. 

Having heard this, Benvenuto rode off in a great fury 
to Pisa, where the Duke then was, and told his Excellency 
that he could not endure to behold his own talents trampled 
under foot by one whom he knew to be inferior to himself; he 
therefore begged permission to prepare a large model in com- 
petition with Ammannato, and in the same place. The Duke 
who desired to content him, thereupon gave Benvenuto leave 
to enclose another arch of the Loggia for himself, causing 
materials at the same time to be given to him, to the end 
that he might make the large model in emulation of Am- 
mannato, as he desired.* 

While these masters were both thus occupied in preparing 
these models, and that both were keeping their rooms care- 
fully closed, to the end that neither might see what the other 
was doing, although the enclosures were placed back to back, 
there rose up the Flemish sculptor Giovan Bologna, a youth 
of great talent and of spirit, equal to that of either of the 
others. ‘This last-mentioned artist being attached to the 
service of the Signor Don Francesco, Prince of Florence, 
requested permission from his ‘Excellency to make the model 
of a colossal figure, of size equal to the dimensions of the 
marble in question. Not that Maestro Giovan Bologna had 
any expectation of being permitted to execute the statue in 
marble, but he hoped at least to have an opportunity for the 
display of his skill, and for showing what he could do; hav- 
ing received the permission of the prince, therefore, he also 
then commenced his model, which he prepared in the convent 
of Santa Croce. 


* The reader will not fail to perceive that Benvenuto Cellini, in his 
Autobiography, very frequently permits a feeling of rancour against Vasari 
to appear in his remarks ; whereas Vasari, in speaking of Benvenuto, in- 
variably maintains his impartiality of judgment, and certainly does not 
make the sculptor appear nearly so extravagant and eccentric a person as 
his own writings prove him to have been. 
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Nor would the Perugian sculptor, Vincenzio Danti, remain 
idle in this competition of masters; younger than any one of 
the others, he did not concur with them in the hope of obtain- 
ing the marble, but merely with the intention of making 
known his determination and the amount of his ability; he 
therefore set himself to prepare his model, which he made in 
the house of Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici, and wherein there 
were many parts of great merit; the size of this work was 
equal to that of those exhibited by the other artists. 

The models being completed, his Excellency the Duke then 
went to see those of Ammannato and Benvenuto; and pre- 
ferring the work of the former to that of the latter,* he 
resolved that Ammannato should have the marble and 
execute the statue, partly because he was younger than 
Benvenuto, and had besides more experience in marble-work 
than had the goldsmith Cellini. "The purpose of the Duke 
was strengthened by Giorgio Vasari, who performed many 
good offices with his Excelleney for Ammannato, because he 
perceived that the latter, to say nothing of his knowledge, 
was prompt and patient of labour, for which reason Giorgio 
hoped that from his hands a good work would be seen to pro- 
ceed without any long delay.t 

The Duke would not at that time examine the model of 
Maestro Giovan Bologna, for not having yet seen any work 
in marble from his hand, he did not feel disposed to confide so 
great an undertaking to one who was to make it his first per- 
formance, although he was assured by many artists and others 
conversant with the subject, that the model of Giovan Bologna 
was in many respects superior to any of the others. Had 
Baccio been alive, there would indeed not have been all these 
contentions among the artists, since it would undoubtedly 
have appertained to him to have prepared the model of 
clay, and executed the statue in marble. 


* It is to be supposed that Benvenuto Cellini must have acquitted him- 
self unusually ill on this occasion, or that the Judgment of the Duke must 
have been already warped to some extent in favour of Ammannato, since 
the statue of the latter is of so little merit as to render it highly improbable 
that the work of Benvenuto could have failed to be a better one. 

+ In this expectation Vasari was manifestly disappointed, the statue by 
Ammannato, commonly called the Biancone, being far from a work of 
excellence.—Ed. F.or., 1838. 

U 2 
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But of this work Bandinelli was deprived by death, yet 
he did not fail to derive much glory from the same, seeing 
that the preparation of those four models which his own 
departure had caused to be made, presented clear evidence 
of his superiority, and showed how much greater had been 
the knowledge, judgment, and power of design, of him 
who had placed the Hercules and Cacus almost alive in mar- 
ble, on the Piazza; for the beauty and excellence of that 
work were rendered much more fully obvious by the pro- 
ductions which those other masters have executed since 
Baccio's death, seeing that these artists, although they have 
acquitted themselves creditably, have yet not been able to 
attain to the beauty and excellence which he displayed in 
his work.* 

Seven years after the death of Bandinelli, and on the 
occasion of the nuptials of the Queen Joanna of Austria, his 
daughter-in-law, Duke Cosimo caused the audience chamber 
in the great hall, which had been commenced by the sculptor 
Baccio, as we have before related, to be finished by Giorgio 
Vasari; to whom he committed the chief direction and care 
of that completion, and who has endeavoured with all dili- 
gence to correct the many errors and defects, that must have 
appeared in that structure, if it had been continued and com- 
pleted in accordance with the first arrangements, those namely 
which had been made by Baccio Bandinelli: but by the help 
of God this imperfect work is now brought to conclusion, 
and is enriched by the addition of niches and statues now duly 
placed in their respective sites. Where the fabric was awry 
and out of square, moreover, we have done all that could be 
effected to bring it into order, and have besides considerably 
raised the same by means of a corridor of Tuscan columns, 
which we have erected over it; the statue of Leo X., like- 
wise commenced by Baccio, has been also finished ; this last 
being effected by Vincenzio de’ Rossi, the disciple of Baccio 
Bandinelli. 


* This remark is correct as regards the Biancone, but not as respects 
the works of Cellini and Gio Bologna, wbich still adorn the Piazza ; it is 
to be remarked however, that when Vasari wrote, these figures had not 
been fixed in their places.—Zd. F/or., 1838. 

* Now in the principal niche which adorns the front of the Audience 
Chamber, occupying the centre of the same.—2bid. 
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The building has likewise been adorned with friezes in 
stucco, amply decorated with figures both large and small, as 
also with devices and other ornaments of various kinds : while 
beneath the niches, and in the compartments of the ceilings, 
are numerous and beautiful inventions of carved work and 
stuccoes: all which has enriched the whole work in such a 
manner that its appearance is entirely changed, and it has 
gained considerably, both in grace and beauty. And whereas, 
according to the first design, the audience chamber did not 
rise beyond the height of eighteen braccia, the roof of the 
hall being twenty-one, and a space of three braccia being left 
between them, the roof of the latter has now been raised 
to such an extent that it stands twelve braccia above its 
previous height, and fifteen above the audience chamber of 
Baccio and Giuliano, insomuch that the roof of the hall is 
now thirty-three braccia high. 

Duke Cosimo certainly gave proof of much promptitude 
of determination, when he formed the resolution to complete 
this entire work, of which more than one third was still 
wanting, for the occasion of the above-mentioned wedding, 
and in the space of five months ; although it had taken more 
than fifteen years to bring it to the condition in which it 
was then found. His Excellencey nevertheless would have it 
brought to perfection, aud did so within the time specified: 
nay, not only did he cause all that Baccio had commenced to 
be completed, but he also furthermore commanded Giorgio 
Vasari to execute a work designed by the latter; whereupon, 
recommencing from the basement which encircles nearly the 
whole of the building, Vasari formed a passage or corridor bor- 
dered with a balustrade, and from which, in walking around 
the edifice, you discover the interior of the hall on one side, 
while you obtain a view of the entire piazza from the other. 
By favour of this corridor therefore, the princes and nobles can 
now commodiously behold whatever spectacles and festivities 
there may be proceeding in the piazza or the hall, without 
being seen themselves, to their great enjoyment; and may 
afterwards withdraw to the apartments, passing at their 
pleasure by the private or public staircases through all the 
chambers of the palace. 

There are nevertheless many who are dissatisfied, that in 
a work so great and so beautiful, the building was not 
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rendered true to the square and not a few would have had 
the whole taken down and rebuilt for that purpose, and to 
the end that it might be exactly in the square. But it was 
ultimately decided that it would be most advisable to continue 
the work as it had been commenced ; this determination being 
arrived at, partly to avoid appearing presumptuous or malevo- 
lent towards Baccio, and partly that we might not seem in- 
capable of discovering and correcting the errors and defects 
committed by others. 

But let us now return to Baccio, and not omit to remark that 
although his advantages were always perceived and acknow- 
ledged even during his life, yet he will be much better known 
and more earnestly desired, now that he is dead. Nay, much 
more effectually would all that he was capable of effecting 
have been acknowledged and appreciated even during his life, 
if he had received from nature the favour of a more amiable 
and obliging disposition, but the fact that this was not so, but 
that he was on the contrary discourteous in action and most 
rude of speech, deprived him of the good will of his con- 
temporaries, and obscured his reputation, causing his talents 
to be less clearly perceived, and himself to be regarded with 
prejudiced eyes by the whole people, insomuch that he could 
never please or satisfy any one. Nay, although attached to the 
service now of this noble and now of that, and very capable by 
his knowledge of art, of performing such service effectually, he 
nevertheless did everything with so bad a grace that there 
were none who gave him any great thanks for his pains. His 
constant habit of evil speaking moreover, and of censuring all 
the works of others, was a cause for which no one could ever 
endure him; nay, whenever it was in the power of those 
whom he thus offended to repay him in the like coin, they 
took care to give him back his own both principal and 
interest.* 


* We have an amusing illustration of the truth of this remark in the 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, who was precisely the person to give 
back any man “ his own both principal and interest,” if that “own” con- 
sisted in abusive words. Let us hear what he relates of himself in this 
particular. 

I resolved to kill the scoundrel whenever J could catch him, and set 
off for the purpose of seeking him ; then it chanced that as I entered the 
Piazza di San Domenico, Bandinelli came into it from the opposite angle 
and I hurried directly towards him with intent to accomplish that sanguinary 
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Baccio was also much addicted to litigation, and would 
go to law for all kinds of matters; he lived in a perpetual 
succession of law-suits in short, and seemed to delight and 
triumph therein : even before the magistrates he would assail 
his fellow citizens with the most opprobrious words and 
without the least respect, for which reason he was compelled 
to hear the like from them, insomuch that his life was a 
never-ceasing contention. But since his attainments in the 


purpose, but seeing that he was unarmed, and on a wretched mule but 
little bigger than a mouse, pale as death too, and trembling from head to 
foot, I telt that I was about to commit an act of frightful baseness, and 
contented myself with saying to him, ‘ You need not shake so violently, 
pitiful coward ; you are not worthy of the blows I had intended for you : 
at this he looked somewhat re-assured, but said never a word.”? And again, 
“ One festival day I went to the palace after dinner, when the Duke calied 
me ‘to him, and in the most gracious manner said, ‘ You are welcome, 
Benvenuto, let us examine the contents of this case which Stefano da 
Palestrina has just sent me.’ When the case was opened, I perceived a 
beautiful statue, and said, “This is a Greek production of admirable work- 
manship ; among all the antiquities possessed by your Excellency, there is 
no figure of a child more beautiful, or in a purer style than this is.’ The 
Duke was delighted, and answered in these words, ‘ Explain to me wherein 
the great merit ot the artist who executed this work consists, my dear 
Benvenuto.” I spoke therefore at considerable length on that subject, and 
perceived that the Duke heard me with pleasure. In the midst of this 
agreeable conversation, Baccio entered, and the Duke, seeming almost 
angry, asked him in a severe tone what he came to do. ‘To this Bandinelli 
did not reply, but lcoking at the statue and smiling maliciously, he said, 
€ My Lord, here is one of the things of which I have often spoken to you. 
You may easily see that the ancients knew nothing of anatomy, for which 
cause their works are full of errors’ When this blunder-head had 
finished his prate, the Duke said, ‘ You hear that, Benvenuto ; it is 
exactly the contrary of what you were affirming but now, wherefore defend 
vour opinion as you may. To this I replied in these words, ‘ Your Ex- 
rellency does not need to he told that Baccio Bandinelli is himself a very 
compound of all evil, insomuch that whatever he looks on with his 
viperous eyes, that thing becomes instantly bad: but I, who see the good 
as it is, can assure your Excellency that this beautiful work is a figure of 
the highest perfection’ While I spoke, Bandinelli was making the most 
hideous contortions, and exhibited the most detestable visage in the world, 
for he was indeed ugly to such a degree that nothing human could well be 
more so.” 

Instances of the kind are not rare in the Autobiography of Cellini, but 
this specimen shall sutfice. The passage is taken from a French copy of 
the work, which is not for the moment accessible to the present writer in 
the original, but it is without doubt sufficiently faithful for our purpose, 
although the French are not to be depended ‘on, as the Germans so sufely 
may be, for their fidelity as translators, 
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art of design, to which he principally devoted his attention, 
were so distinguished, and he was in that respect of so much 
excellence as to counterbalance all his defects of nature, and 
to prove himself a most extraordinary master in that art, so 
have we not only enumerated Baccio Bandinelli among the 
greatest of the artists, but have ever paid the utmost respect 
to his works, and have laboured, not to destroy but to preserve, 
to complete, and to do them honour; because it does of a 
truth appear to us that Baccio was indeed one of those who 
have merited honourable commendations and ever-during 
fame. 

The mention of his family name we have deferred to the 
last, but now remark that he was not constantly called by one 
name ; he bore various designations on the contrary, now 
causing himself to be called De” Brandini, now De’ Bandinelli. 
In his earlier day the name De’ Brandini is seen to follow 
that of Baccio in the inscriptions on his works engraved in 
copper-plate ; but at a later period it pleased him better to 
use that of De’ Bandinelli, which last he retained to the last, 
(and still retains) affirming that his ancestors belonged to the 
Bandinelli of Siena, who removed long ago from Siena to 
Gaiuole and from Gaiuole to Florence. 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTER, GIULIANO BUGIARDINI,. 
[Born 1481—p1rp 1556.] 


AT a period long prior to the siege of Florence, the in- 
habitants of that city had increased to so great a degree, 
that the extensive suburbs stretching from every gate, with 
their churches, monasteries, and hospitals, were almost, as 
it were, another city, inhabited by many persons of good 
condition, as well as by able artificers of all kinds ; although 
they were for the most part less opulent than those of the 
city, and dwelt in the suburbs at less expense of taxes, &c. 
In one of these suburbs then, that which leads from the 
gate opening on the road to Faenza namely, was born 
Giuliano Bugiardini, and there he dwelt, as his forefathers 
had done, until the year 1529, when all the suburbs were 
ruined. But at an earlier period, and while Giuliano was yet 
a boy, the commencement of his studies was made in the 
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garden of the Medici, on the piazza of San Marco ; where ne 
pursued the labours.of his vocation, and acquired the art of 
design, under the sculptor Bertoldo. Here he formed a strict 
intimacy with Michelagnolo Buonarroti, and this grew to so 
perfect a friendship, that Giuliano was ever after much 
beloved by Michelagnolo, who distinguished him, not so much 
because of any depth of manner which he perceived in the 
drawing of Giuliano, as on account of the great diligence and 
love with which he devoted himself to his art. 

There was besides a certain natural goodness and a kind of 
simplicity in the manners and mode of life of Giuliano who 
was wholly devoid of all malice or envy, and these qualities 
infinitely pleased Michelagnolo; Giuliano had indeed no one 
remarkable defect in his character, unless we may call the 
love which he bore to the works of his own hands a fault. 
It is true that this is a point in which all men are given 
to err, but in Giuliano the propensity passed all bounds, 
either because the great pains and diligence which he 
bestowed in the execution of his labours caused him to set 
a high value on the result, or for some other reason. But 
however this may have been, Michelagnolo used to designate 
Giuliano “the blessed,” because he ever appeared to be so 
heartily content with what he produced, while he called 
himself “the unhappy,” because he could never fully satisfy 
himself with any of his works. 

When Giuliano had studied drawing for a certain time in 
the above-named garden, he attached himself, still in company 
with Michelagnolo Buonarroti, and with Granacci also, to Do- 
menico Ghirlandajo, under whom he worked when the latter 
was painting the chapel of Santa Maria Novella. Increasing 
in stature and having ultimately rendered himself a tolerably 
good artist, he settled down to work in company with 
Mariotto Albertinelli in the Gualfonda, where he executed a 
picture which is now in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore 
at Florence, and near the door of entrance; the subject is 
Sant’ Alberto, a Carmelite monk, who has the devil under his 
feet in the form of a woman, a work that was very highly 
commended,* 


* The work of Bugiardini is no longer in the place described, which ia 
occupied by one by Cigoli, also from the life of Sant? Alberto. —Masse/l8, 
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Previous to the siege of Florence in 1530, it was the 
custom in that city to carry before the bier, at the burial of 
the nobles or of those connected with them, a range of small 
banners affixed to, or hung around some picture, and borne 
on the head of a porter; these banners it was then usual to 
leave in the church as a present, and in perpetuation of the 
memory of the deceased and the family. When Cosimo 
Rucellai the elder expired therefore, his sons Bernardo and 
Palla, thinking to do something new, resolved to have no 
banners, but a large picture forming a standard in their stead : 
this they determined to have made of four braccia wide, and 
five high, with certain pendants, bearing the arms of the 
Rucellai family, affixed to the lower edge thereof. Having 
committed the work to Giuliano accordingly, he painted four 
large figures, admirably well executed in the body of the 
standard; S.S. Cosimo and Damiano namely, with San 
Pietro and San Paolo, all works of great beauty and finished 
with more care than had ever before been bestowed on the 
painting of a banner. 

These and other works of Giuliano having been seen by 
Mariotti Albertinelli, the latter having remembered the ex- 
traordinary care with which Bugiardini studied the drawings 
laid before him, and from which he did not permit himself to 
depart by a hair's breadth, resolved, as he was in those days 
preparing to abandon the study of art, that a picture which 
had been formerly left merely sketched on the gypsum of the 
panel and shadowed, after his manner, with water-colours by 
Fra Bartolommeo, the companion and friend of Mariotto, 
should be confided for its completion to Giuliano Bugiardini. 
The latter therefore set hand to the painting, which he 
finished with great labour and pains, and the picture was 
placed in the church of San Gallo ; but that church, with 
the convent attached to it, having been destroyed at the 
siege, the painting was then carried to the Hospital of the 
Priests, in the Via San Gallo, and there fixed within the 
building. It was afterwards taken thence to the convent of 
San Marco, and was finally deposited in San Jacopo-tra-Fossi, 
at the corner of the Alberti, where it may still be seen on the 
high altar.* The subject of the work is Our Saviour dead, 


* This work is now “ admired among those adorning the regal Palace of 
the Pitti. —Masselli. 
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with the Magdalen embracing his feet, and San Giovanni 
Evangelista supporting the head, which he sustains on oneknee. 
San Pietro weeping in great sorrow, is also in this picture, 
with San Paolo, whose arms are cast wide apart, and who 
mournfully contemplates the body of his departed Lord.* 
And of a truth, Giuliano completed this picture with so 
much love, consideration, and judgment, that as it was then 
highly commended, so will it ever continue to be so, and with 
good reason. 

At a later period Giuliano painted the Abduction of Dina, 
for Cristofano Ranieri, and this too was a picture which had 
in like manner been left unfinished by the above-named Fra 
Bartolommeo. A work similar to this, and also by Giuliano 
Bugiardini, was sent into France.{ 

No long time afterwards, having been induced to visit 
Bologna by certain friends of his, Giuliano executed some 
portraits from the life, with a picture in oil for a chapel in 
the new choir of San Francesco. The subject of the latter 
was Our Lady with certain Saints; and in Bologna, as there 
were not many masters there, it was held to be a good and 
praiseworthy performance. 

Returning to Florence, Giuliano painted five pictures from 
the life of Our Lady, for a person whose name I do not know, 
but the worksare now in the possession of Maestro Andrea Pas- 
quali, Physician to his Excellency, and a highly distinguished 
man. Messer Palla Rucellai likewisegave him a picture, which 
he desired to have placed on the altar belonging to his family, 
in the church of Santa Maria Novella: in this Giuliano be- 
gan to depict the Martyrdom of the Virgin St. Catherine— 
but what did he make of it? Twelve years did he keep the 
work in hand, nor in all that time could he once bring it to a 
conclusion; and all this for lack of invention, he not knowing 
how to represent the many and varied circumstances that 
must be delineated by him who would describe that martyr- 


* The figures of S.S. Peter and Paul are no longer to be distinguished, . 
having been covered over with whitewash, but at what time this barbarous 
operation was performed we cannot say.—Masselli. 

+ St. Anthony of Padua namely, and St. Catherine of the Wheels, with 
San Giovannino, The work is now in the Gallery of Bologna.—ZEd. Flor., 
1832-8, 

{ Not because there were no masters în Bologna, but because the greater 
part of them were then absent.—/0id. 
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dom, although he was perpetually cogitating on the differ- 
ent ways in which those wheels might be accomplished, and 
how the lightnings and fires by which they were consumed 
should be represented ; but, changing one day what he had 
done the day before, he could thus never come to an end in 
all the time thus consumed, as we have said, over that work. 

It is true that in the meantime Giuliano accomplished many 
other works, and among these may be mentioned, the portrait 
of Messer Francesco Guicciardini, who, having returned from 
Bologna, was then writing his history at his villa of Montici. 
This was a tolerably good resemblance, and gave consi- 
derable satisfaction He also painted the portrait of the 
Signora Angiola de’ Rossi, sister of the Count of Sansecon- 
do, which he did for the Signor Alessandro Vitelli, the hus- 
band of the lady, who was then engaged in the defence of 
Florence. 

For Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici, moreover, Giuliano ex- 
ecuted a picture wherein he delineated two whole length 
figures, the one of Pope Clement seated, and the other of 
Fra Niccolò della Magna, standing upright. This he copied 
from a work by Fra Sebastiano del Piombo. In another 
picture he also painted a seated figure of Pope Clement, 
with Bartolommeo Valori kneeling before the Pontiff, to 
whom he is speaking. This he executed with incredible 
care and patience 

Now the before-mentioned Messer Ottaviano had secretly 
begged Giuliano to make him a likeness of Michelagnolo 
Buonarroti, and the painter commenced his work accord- 
ingly. Having kept Michelagnolo, who took much pleasure 
in his conversation, fixed for some two hours in one position 
therefore, Bugiardini then exclaimed, “ Michelagnolo, if you 
have any mind to see your very self, get up and look at this, 
for I have now caught the exact expression of the counte- 
nance.” Michelagnolo having risen accordingly, and glanced 
at the portrait, cried out, laughing, to Giuliano, “ What the 
devil have you been about here ? you have painted me with 
one eye up in the temple; give heed a little to what you are 
doing.” 

Hearing this, Giuliano, who had been mightily elated, 
looked first at the portrait and then at the living original 
many times, after which he replied very seriously, “I do not 
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perceive it, and it does not appear to me to be so ; but sit 
down again, and I will examine a bit, and comparing my work 
with the life, shall be able to see if it be so.” Buonarroto, 
who saw whence the defect proceeded and knew the want of 
judgment of Giuliano, instantly sat down again laughing, 
and Bugiardini, having looked many times, now at Michel- 
agnolo and now at the portrait, finally rose to his feet and 
exclaimed, “To me it appears that the thing is as I have 
drawn it, and that what I have done is true to the life.” “In 
that case it must be a defect of nature,” replied Michelagno- 
lo, “go on, and do not spare either pencils or art.” Giuliano 
finished the picture accordingly, and having done so, he gave 
it to Messer Ottaviano, with the portrait of Pope Clement 
from the hand of Fra Sebastiano; as Michelagnolo, who had 
caused the latter to be brought from Rome, had desired. 

For Innocenzio, Cardinal Cibo, Giuliano made a copy of 
the picture, wherein Raffaello da Urbino had delineated Pope 
Leo, with Giulio, Cardinal de’ Medici, and the Cardinal de’ 
Rossi; but in place of Cardinal de’ Rossi, Giuliano here 
painted the head of Cardinal Cibo himself. In this work 
the artist acquitted himself extremely well, and executed the 
whole picture with much care and pains.* At the same 
time Giuliano took the likeness of Cencio Guasconi, who was 
at that period an exceedingly beautiful youth; and subse- 
quently he painted in fresco a Tabernacle at the villa of 
Baccio Pedoni, which is situate near Olmo-a-Castello. In 
this work there is not much design, but it is well and very 
carefully executed. 

Meanwhile Palla Rucellai was urging Giuliano to finish 
the picture of which we have made mention above; the 
painter, therefore, determined to. request Michelagnolo to 
look at the work, and having conducted him to the place 
where he had it, he plainly asked Buonarroti, after he had 
related to him with what trouble he had executed the light- 
nings, which, descending from heaven destroy those wheels, 
and kill the men who are turning them, as also the pains 
with which he had produced a figure of the Sun, that burst- 
ing through the clouds effects the liberation of Santa Caterina 
from death: having related all this I say to Michelagnolo, 


* Bottari tells us that the last Cardinal Cibo sold this picture to Cardinal 
Valenti Gonzaga, on whose death it passed to the heirs of that prelate. 
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who could with difficulty restrain his laughter on hearing 
the troubles of the poor Giuliano, the latter begged that 
Buonarroti would tell him how to make eight or ten figures 
in the foreground of his picture, soldiers standing in a line, 
in the manner of a guard namely, but being, some in the act 
of flight, some fallen down, some wounded, and others dead, 
respecting all which Giuliano was at a loss, not knowing 
how to manage the foreshortening, nor being able to compre- 
hend in what manner they could all find room in so small a 
space, if placed in the manner he desired, in a line that is to say. 

Buonarroti, who had compassion on the poor man, agreed 
to help him; he approached the picture, therefore, with a 
piece of charcoal, and by a few strokes, sketched the outline 
of a range of admirable nude figures, which were foreshort- 
ened in various attitudes, and fell in divers manners, some 
backwards, others forwards, with dead and wounded, all re- 
presented in the judicious and excellent manner peculiar to 
Michelagnolo. Having done this, the latter departed much 
thanked by Giuliano, who, no long time afterwards, took his 
intimate friend Tribolo to see what Buonarroti had done, 
relating the whole affair to him at the same time. But, as 
Buonarroti had merely sketched the figures in outline, as we 
have said, Giuliano could not execute them, because there 
was neither shadow nor anything more than the mere out- 
line; wherefore Tribolo, in his turn, resolved to assist him, 
and made sketches of several beautifully-executed models in 
clay, to which, by means of the gradina, which is a curved 
instrument, he imparted all the boldness that Michelagnolo 
had given to the drawing, and having worked them with 
this, to the end that they might have more firmness and 
force, he then gave them to Giuliano. 

But this manner did not please the fancy of Bugiardini, 
with whose love of smoothness it was not in accord ; where- 
fore, when Tribolo had departed, he took a brush, and, gra- 
dually passing over them with water, rendered the models so 
smooth as to efface entirely all the effect produced by the 
gradina, and polished them in such sort that whereas the 
lights should have appeared and given depth to the shadows, 
he ended by taking all that was good away, and destroying 
that which formed the perfection of the work. These doings 
being afterwards declared to Tribolo by Giuliano himself, the 
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former could not but laugh at the excessive simplicity of 
that poor good man, who afterwards delivered his work, com- 
pleted in such a fashion that none would suppose Michel- 
agnolo had ever cast eyes upon it.* 

Finally, having become old and being poor, with but few 
works to employ his time, Bugiardini put himself to incredi- 
ble pains and labour in the execution of a Pietà, which he 
painted in a tabernacle destined to be sent into Spain; the 
figures were not very large and were completed by the 
painter with so much care, that one cannot but wonder to see 
a man of advanced age have the patience to. perform such a 
work for the love which he bore to art. To express the 
darkness which fell upon the earth at the death of the 
Saviour, Giuliano painted on the doors of that tabernacle a 
figure of Night on a ground of black, and this figure he 
copied from the Night which stands in the Sacristy of San 
Lorenzo, and is by the hand of Michelagnolo. But the 
statue of Buonarroto having no other sign or indication than 
a night-owl, Giuliano gave the reins to his faney in his 
picture of the Night, and added thereto various inventions 
of his own, a net. with a lanthorn for catching thrushes in 
the night, and a little vessel holding an end of candle, such 
as people use to go about with through the darkness, to say 
nothing of many other matters, all having relation to twilight 
or darkness, such as night-caps for men and women, pillows, 
hats, and I know not what; insomuch that Buonarroto had 
like to choke with laughing when he saw this work, and 
beheld in what fashion Bugiardini had enriched his Night. 

At length and after having always remained such a person 
as we have described, Giuliano died at the age of seventy- 
five years, and was buried in the church of San Marco at 
Florence in the year 1556.} 


* Still în fair preservation, and, according to Lanzi, exhibiting many 
good points: it may be seen in the Rucellai Chapel of the Church or 
Santa Maria Novella, and there is an engraving of the work in the Etruria 
Pittrice of Malvasia. 'The artist is said not to have confined himself to 
one style, but to have sometimes imitated that of Leonardo da Vinci, and 
at other times to have rather affected the manner of Fra Bartolommeo 
della Porta. 

+ Piacenza,in his additions to Baldinucci, cites a MS. which he found in 
the Magliabecchiana, and according to which Giuliano Bugiardini died at 
the age of sixty-five, and in the year 1566. 
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Giuliano was once relating to Bronzino the circumstance 
of his baving seen a most beautiful woman, and after Bugiar- 
dini had extolled this lady to the skies, Bronzino inquired if 
he knew who she was; “No,” replied Giuliano, “but she is 
exquisitely beautiful; figure to yourself, in short, that she is a 
picture executed by my hand, and then you will have the 
truth, that will be enough.” 


THE PAINTER, CRISTOFANO GHERARDI, CALLED DO- 
CENO OF BORGO-A-SAN SEPOLCRO. 


[Born 1500—»reD 1556.] 


RarraeLro paL CoLLe,* of the Borgo-a-San Sepolero, who 
was a disciple of Giulio Romano, and assisted him in the 
fresco works of the Hall of Constantine in the papal palace 
at Rome, as well as in painting the apartments of the T 
at Mantua—Raffaello, I say, on his return to his native 
place of the Borgo, undertook to paint the chapel of S.S. 
Gilio and Arcanio, a work in which he depicted the Resur- 
rection of Christ, and was very highly commended for the 
same; in this painting the artist imitated the manner of the 
above-mentioned Giulio, and of Raffaello da Urbino. He 
likewise executed another picture of an Assumption for-the 
Barefooted Monks, whose abode is just without the Borgo, 
as he did also some other paintings for the Servite Monks of 
Città di Castello. 

But while occupied with these and other productions, 
Raffaello dal Colle was thus labouring in his native Borgo, 
and was acquiring riches as well as fame, there was in the 
same place a youth, then but sixteen years old, called Cris- 
tofano, and for his surname Doceno, the son of Guido 
Gherardi, a man of an honourable family resident in that 
town, and who, devoting himself by a natural inclination and 
with much profit to painting, drew and coloured so well and 
with so much grace, that it was a marvel. 


* Lanzi, in his Storia Pittorica, so frequently cited, gives certain details 
of this artist, whose life Vasari has not written, although he has frequently 
alluded to him in the biographies of other artists. Notices of Raffaello 
dal Colle will also be found in a letter from the Advocate Mancini, which 
appeared in the Giornale Arcadico for May, 1826. 
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Wherefore the above-mentioned Raphael dal Colle, baving 
seen certain animals, as dogs, wolves, hares, and various 
kinds of birds and fish, from the hand of this youth, all very 
well done; finding, moreover, that he was of most pleasing 
conversation, was well content to make his acquaintance. 
Cristofano was also exceedingly facetious and acute, while at 
the same time he lived much apart, withdrawn amidst his own 
thoughts, and leading as it were the life of a philosopher, in- 
somuch that Raffaello dal Colle was very glad to have him 
studying and learning his art in his work-shops.  Passing 
his days in designing under the discipline of Raffaello, there- 
fore, Cristofano had for some time been thus employed, when 
there came to Borgo-a-San Sepolcro the painter Rosso, with 
whom Doceno likewise formed a friendship, and obtained 
some designs from his hand, which he studied and worked 
on with much diligence; these works appearing to him (who 
had never seen any but from the hand of Raffaello*), to be, 
as in truth they were, most beautiful. 3 

But the studies of Cristofano did not proceed without in- 
terruption, for as it chanced that Giovanni de’ Turini, who 
was then Captain-General of the Florentines, led a band of 
soldiers from the Borgo and from Città di Castello to the 
relief of Florence, which was then besieged by the Imperial 
forces, and by those of Pope Clement, Cristofano went 
thither with the other soldiers, having been over-persuaded 
and led away by several of his friends. It is true that he 
took this step no less for the purpose of studying with some 
degree of convenience the works of art to be found in Flo- 
rence, than for military purposes; but in this intention he 
failed to succeed, since his leader did not take up his quar- 
ters in any part of the city, but undertook the defence of the 
bastions on the hills outside the walls. 

The war having been brought to a close, and the Signor 
Alessandro Vitelli, of Città di Castello, having taken it on 
himself to provide for the defence of Florence, Cristofano, 
still following the counsels of his friends, and impelled also 
by his desire to study the pictures and sculptures of the 
city, attached himself to the corps commanded by Vitelli, 
taking service as a soldier of the guard. While thus engaged, 
the Signor Alessandro, having heard from the painter and 

* Raffaello dal Colle, that is to say.—E4. Flor., 1838. 
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soldier Battista della Bilia,* of Città di Castello, that Cris- 
tofano employed himself with painting, immediately obtained 
a very beautiful picture from his hand; whereupon he de- 
termined to despatch him, with Battista della Bilia, and 
another Battista, also of Città di Castello, to that city, there 
to decorate a Loggia and garden which he was then erecting 
and laying out with hatchings and paintings of various kinds. 
While the garden was in preparation, the first-named Battista 
died, and the second Battista stepped into his place, when, 
whatever may have been the cause, the work came to a stand, 
and nothing further was done therein. 

Meanwhile Giorgio Vasari returned from Rome, and was 
sojourning in Florence with the Duke Alessandro, until the 
Cardinal Ippolito, his lord, should arrive from Hungary; 
when he was to commence the decoration in fresco of certain 
apartments in the Medici palace, the subjects chosen being 
events from the life of Caesar: Giovanni da Udine having adorn- 
ed the ceilings of that building with stucco work and paint- 
ings. Now Vasari, who had his abode appointed him in the 
convent of the Servites, had become known to Cristofano at 
Borgo, at the time when he (Giorgio) had gone thither to visit 
Il Rosso, and had taken much notice of the youth, who, on 
his part, had treated Giorgio very kindly. Cristofano there- 
fore now resolved to fix himself with Vasari, and to avail 
himself of that opportunity for studying the art much more 
zealously than he had ever done before. After having been 
a year with Giorgio, therefore, the latter, observing him 
very closely, clearly perceived in him the materials for mak- 
ing an able artist, and finding him moreover to be of most 
gentle disposition, pleasing in conversation, and in all things 
greatly to his liking, he conceived a very strong affection for 
the youth. 

Now it chanced about this time that Vasari had occasion 
to visit the Città di Castello, having been commissioned by 
the Duke Alessandro to repair thither, in company with 
Antonio di San Gallo, and Pier Francesco of Viterbo ; these 
two masters having been at Florence, engaged in the con- 
struction of the Fortress, or rather the Citadel,{ and now, 


* A painter known only by favour of the mention thus made of him by 
Vasari.—Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 
" The Fortress of San Giovanni Battista, or Fortezza da Basso namely. 
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being on their return, took their way by the Città di Castello, 
for the purpose of repairing the boundaries of the beforc- 
mentioned garden of Vitelli, which were in a grievously 
ruinous state. To this place, then, Vasari took with him the 
above-named Cristofano, proposing that he, together with 
that Battista previously mentioned, should execute all the 
decorations and stories of a certain apartment, together with 
the friezes which were to be added in other chambers, and 
such sketches as it was the design of Vasari to prepare for 
the Loggia; all which these young artists, but more particu- 
larly Cristofano, completed to such perfection, that the most 
able and experienced master in the art would scarcely have 
done so much.* Nay, what is more, by the practice thus 
afforded to him, Cristofano profited to so great an extent, 
that having used the opportunity with much zeal and indus- 
try, he was found to have thereby attained to an extraordi 
nary degree of facility both in drawing and colouting. 

In the year 1536, the Emperor Charles V. came into Italy 
and to Florence, as we have related in other places, when 
there were magnificent solemnities prepared for his recep- 
tion, as before described. On this occasion, the care of such 
decorations as were required for the Gate of San Pietro 
Gattolini was entrusted by Duke Alessandro to Vasari, as 
were also the works for that fagade of San Felice in Piazza 
which looks on the end of the Via Maggio, and the ornaments 
erected over the Portal of Santa Maria del Fiore. Vasari was 
furthermore commanded to prepare a Standard of Cloth for 
the Citadel, the length of which was forty braccia, and its 
breadth fifteen, while in the gilding of the same there were 
employed some 50,000 leaves of gold. But this caused the 
Florentine artists and others to declare that Vasari was too 
partially favoured by the Duke Alessandro; wherefore, in 
the hope of bringing him to disgrace, as regarded his part in 
those preparations—certainly a very laborious, as well as 
important one—they so contrived matters that Giorgio could 
obtain the assistance of no stone-worker or other assistant, 
whether old or young, among all those who dwelt in Flo- 
rence; nor was any one of them permitted to afford him help 
of any kind, 

* These works are still to be seen in the Palazzo Vitelli, called Della 


Macchia.—Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 
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Perceiving this state of things, Vasari sent at once for 
Cristofano, for Raffaello dal Colle, and for Stefano Veltroni,* 
of Monte Sansovino, his kinsman, by whose aid and that of 
certain painters from Arezzo and other places, he succeeded 
in completing the above-named works.. And on this occasion 
Cristofano acquitted himself in a manner which caused amaze- 
ment in every one, doing honour to himself as well as to 
Vasari, who was very largely commended for the decorations 
in question. These being finished, Cristofano still remained 
several days in Florence, assisting Giorgio Vasari in the 
preparations which were made for the marriage of the Duke 
Alessandro, the festivals in honour of which were solemnized 
in the palace of Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici; and here, 
among other things, Cristofano executed the Coat of Arms 
of the Duchess Margherita of Austria, adding the balls for 
the Medici, the whole upheld by a most beautiful Eagle, and 
by figures of boys, which were also very well done. 

No long time after this, and when Duke Alessandro had 
been assassinated, there was a compact made at the Borgo 
with Piero Strozzi, to the effect that one of the gates of the 
city should be thrown open to him on his way from Sestino, 
and letters touching this conspiracy were therefore written to 
Cristofano by certain soldiers of the Borgo, who had been 
exiled from their country, the purport of the same being to 
entreat that he would be helpful to them in that enterprise. 
Now when he had received these letters, Cristofano, though 
he did not consent to the wishes of those men, yet resolved 
to destroy the papers, that he might not cause injury to the 
writers, instead of making them known to and laying them 
before Gherardo Gherardi, who was then commissioner for 
the Duke Cosimo in the Borgo, as by the laws and by pub- 
lished orders, he was bound and commanded to do. 

When the troubles had been brought to an end therefore, 
and this affair became known, Cristofano, with many other 
natives of the Borgo, received sentence of banishment; and 
although the Signor Alessandro Vitelli, knowing perfectly 
the whole truth of the matter, might have assisted Doceno 
therein, he did not do so, and the motive for this was his 


* Stefano Veltroni, the cousin of Vasari. He afterwards assisted the 
latter in the Vigna of Pope Julius at Rome, and subsequently accompanied 
Gicrgio, first to Naples, and then to Bologna. 
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desire that Cristofano should be in a manner compelled to 
remain in his own service and work for that garden at Città 
di Castello, of which we have more than once made mention. 
But having there consumed much time, without profit or 
advantage, Cristofano at length resolved, as one in despair, 
to depart with other exiles to the village of San Justino, 
which is in the States of the Church, but is close upon the 
Florentine frontier, and not more than a mile and a half from 
Borgo. 

In this place, where he lived in much peril, he neverthe- 
less abode for some time, and then painted for the Abbot 
Bufolini of Città di Castello, who has a most beautiful and 
commodious dwelling at San Justino, a certain chamber in 
one of the towers, forming the divisions of his work by 
figures of boys and others, which appear foreshortened as 
they are looked at from below, and are in a truly admirable 
manner : Cristofano added grottesche, garlands or festoons, 
beautiful masks, and many other decorations, all of which are 
as graceful and fanciful as can be imagined. That apartment 
being finished, so greatly pleased the Abbot, that he wished 
our artist to execute the ornaments of another chamber for 
him. In this it was the purpose of Doceno to introduce cer- 
tain embellishments of stucco, and not having marble to grind 
into powder for mixing the same, he took stones veined with 
white from the brook, and with the powder which he obtained 
from them produced a good, firm, and even hard stucco: 
within the framework formed of the stucco thus composed 
Cristofano then painted scenes from the Roman History, 
and these are so admirably depicted in fresco that they are 
a marvel to behold.* 

About that time Giorgio Vasari was engaged with the 
rood-loft of the Abbey of Camaldoli, the upper part of which 
he was adorning with fresco, while the lowermost portion was 
decorated with two pictures on panel, these last he wished to 
surround with a frame-work of stories in fresco and would 
fain have had Cristofano at hand, as well for the good of that 
artist, and in the hope of reinstating him in the favour of his 
sovereign, as for the assistance which he did himself desire 
to obtain from him. But although Messer Ottaviano de’ 
Medici made great efforts to procure permission from the 

* These works still exist. 
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Duke for Doceno’s return, it was not found possible to secure 
the desired leave, so injurious had been the reports of Cris- 
tofano’s proceedings, which the Duke had received. Not 
having succeeded in this attempt, Vasari, as one who much 
loved Cristofano, set himself to work for the purpose of re- 
moving him at least from San Justino, where he, together 
with the other exiles, was daily living in the utmost peril. 

In the year 1539, therefore, and when Vasari received 
commission from the Monks of Monte Oliveto to paint three 
large pictures in the Refectory of their Monastery of San 
Michele-in-Bosco, which is situate at a short distante from 
Bologna, * he wrote instantly to Cristofano, to the effect that 
the latter should at once depart from San Justino, and 
should repair to Bologna, in company with, Battista Cugni, 
also of the Borgo and a compatriot of Doceno, which Battista 
had previously been in the service of Vasari for seven years. 
The pictures were to be in oil, each four braccia in height, 
they were to occupy the upper end of the Refectory, and to 
have a frieze or bordering of historical scenes around them, 
the height thereof to be three braccia, the figures very small, 
and the subjects, twenty in number, to be taken from the 
Apocalypse. Views of the various monasteries which belong 
to that Order were likewise to be added, each to be separated 
from the other by grottesche and other ornamental divisions. 
Around each window, moreover, there were to be depicted 
garlands fourteen braccia long, with the addition of fruits 
drawn from nature. 

Cristofano and Battista repaired to Bologna accordingly, 
where Giorgio had not yet arrived, he being still at Camaldoli, 
occupied with the cartoon for a Deposition from the Cross, 
which he had undertaken to execute for the High Altar of 
that place, after having completed the rood-loft as above- 
named, and which was subsequently placed on that altar 
accordingly. ‘The two artists, therefore, set themselves to 
prepare the intonaco for the three pictures, so as to have the 
ground ready by the time of Giorgio’s arrival. 

Now the latter had given directions to the Jew Dattero, a 
man well known to Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici, and who 


* The Olivetine Monks of San Michele-in- Bosco were suppressed in the 
year 1797.—Ed. Flor. 1832-8. 
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was a banker in Bologna, to the intent that he, Dattero, 
should provide Cristofano and Battista with whatever might 
be needful to them. ‘This Dattero was a very friendly per- 
son and exceedingly obliging to the two artists, to whom he 
offered many courtesies and conferred on them favours in- 
numerable. Doceno and Battista, therefore, going about 
with him very familiarly in Bologna, and Cristofano having 
a great mark on one eye, while the eyes of Battista were 
large and prominent, the two painters were believed to be 
Jews, as Dattero truly was. One morning a certain shoe- 
maker being despatched by Dattero to Cristofano with a 
new pair of shoes for his use, repaired to the Monastery, and 
encountering Cristofano himself, who stood looking on while 
the customary dole was distributed, he said to him, Messer, 
can you tell me where are the rooms of those two Jew- 
painters who are working in this convent ?” “Jews, or no 
Jews, what hast thou to do with them?” returned Cristofano. 
I have to give these shoes, rejoined the cordwainer, to one 
of them who is called Cristofano.” “I am Cristofano,” quoth 
the painter, “an honest man and a better Christian than tly- 
self.” “ Say what you please,” retorted the shoemaker, “ I call 
you Jews, not only because you are so considered and known 
to be, by every one, but also because your strange looks, 
which are not of this land, convince me that you are Jews.” 
“ Say no more,” answered Cristofano,  Thou shalt see when 
the time comes that we know how to make Christian work.” 

But to return to the matter in hand. Vasari having arrived 
in Bologna, a month had not elapsed, before, Giorgio himself 
designing, and Cristofano, aided by Battista, sketching the 
pictures with his colours, they were all three completely out- 
lined, to the great praise of Cristofano, who acquitted himself 
to admiration in the matter. The paintings being thus all 
sketched, they commenced the frieze, which Cristofano was to 
have executed entirely with his own hand; yet it chanced 
that he had a companion, for Stefano Veltroni, the cousin of 
Giorgio, having come from Camaldoli, where he had sketched 
the Deposition from the Cross above-named, both laboured 
at this work together, and completed it so well that all ad- 
mitted them to have succeeded wonderfully. Cristofano was 
indeed so good a painter of grottesche that few could be 
better, but he did not give them the nicety of finish required 
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to ensure perfection; Stefano on the contrary, was some- 
what deficient in the requisite force and grace, the first. 
strokes of his pencil rarely sufficing to place the object de- 
picted in its due position, but as he was very patient, he did 
finally succeed in completing his grottesche, although not 
without increased labour, yet witn superior delicacy and 
neatness. These two artists, therefore, executing this frieze 
in company, laboured so earnestly, both the one and the 
other, that Cristofano learned to finish from Stefano, while 
Stefano learned from Cristofano to be more firm of hand, 
and to work in a more masterly fashion. 

The artists next commenced the large festoons or garlands 
which were to be carried in thick masses around the windows; 
and of these Vasari executed one with his own hand, the 
various fruits being placed before lim, that he might copy 
from nature. Having done that, he commanded that Cristo- 
fano and Stefano, pursuing the same method, should complete 
the remainder, one on one side and one on the other of each 
window, to the end that all might be finished, one after the 
other; Giorgio, meanwhile promising that to him who should 
have acquitted himself best at the end of the works, he 
would give a pair of nether hose of a scarlet colour : where- 
fore amicably and even affectionately competing for the 
honour and the profit, these two young men set themselves 
to draw the most minute as well as the most important ob- 
jects from nature, millet-seed, bunches of fennel, and the 
like, in such sort that these garlands turned out to be a most 
beautiful work, and both Doceno and Stefano received from 
Vasari the prize of the scarlet hose. 

Vasari took great pains to prevail on Cristofano to design 
a part of the stories which were to go into the frieze with 
his own hand, but the latter would never attempt it ; where- 
fore, while Giorgio was preparing them himself, Doceno exe- 
cuted the buildings required in two of the pictures, with so 
much grace and so fine a manner, to such entire perfection, 
in short, that there are few masters, of however good a 
judgment, and even though they had the cartoons before 
them, who could have done as much. It is indeed a certain 
truth that no painter ever performed so much on the impulse 
of the moment, and without previous study or preparauon, 
as was effected by Cristofano. 
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Having completed the buildings required to be delineated 
in the two pictures, while Vasari was engaged with the 
twenty stories from the Apocalypse for the frieze, Cristo- 
fano next painted all the utensils for the service of the table, 
which were demanded for that picture, wherein San Gregorio 
(whose head is a portrait of Pope Clement VII.) is seated at 
supper with those twelve poor men : * all which he depicted 
with the utmost accuracy and truth.{ 

The third picture was then commenced,j Stefano being 
meanwhile occupied with the gilding of the framework for 
the other two ; and a sort of scaffolding being erected on two 
tressels, Vasari worked on one end thereof, painting the three 
Angels, who appeared to Abraham in the Valley of Mamre, 
while Cristofano was employed on the other end in the deli- 
neation of certain buildings, which made part of the picture. 
But Cristofano was perpetually contriving supplementary 
modes of raising himself to the various levels at which he 
desired to be, and would make steps of whatever came to 
hand ; not only benches and such things, but even pails or 
pots turned upside down, were used by him for that purpose; 
and on all these things, piled up one on another, he would 
mount without consideration, after a thoughtless fashion of 
his own. Ona certain occasion, however, desiring to draw 
back somewhat for the purpose of examining the effect of 
what he had done, one of his feet slipped, when the piled up 
mass turning over, he fell from a height of five braccia, and 
injured himself very severely : it even became necessary that 
he should be bled, and many cares besides were demanded, 
but for which he would without doubt have died. Nor was 
this all; so negligent was Cristofano of his own person, that 
he one night suffered the bandages to become unfastened 
from the arm wherein he had been bled, to the imminent 
peril of his life ; nay, if Stefano, who slept with him, had , 


* This well-known legend is agreeably related in the frequently cited 
work of Mrs. Jameson, Sucred and Legendary Art. The reader who may 
desire to recall the particulars will find them in that worx, vol. i. p. 305, 
et seg 

TE: ‘fos Supper of Gregory the Great is now in the Gallery of Bologna, 
and is considered one of the best of Vasari’s works. 

$ Giordani, Catalogo della Pinacoteca Bol gnese, intorms us that this 
third picture was sent to Milan 
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not discovered his condition, he must have died where he 
lay. There was, indeed, the utmost difficulty in restoring 
him, the bed having become a lake of blood, and Cristofano 
himself being almost at the last gasp. Vasari then took him 
into his own especial care, and caused him to be attended with 
as much solicitude as if he had been his brother, but all 
that could be done was only just sufficient ; and it was not 
until after the whole work had been some time completed, 
that Cristofano was entirely restored. 

Having afterwards returned to San Justino, Cristofano 
there finished some of the apartments belonging to the before- 
mentioned abbot, and which had been left incomplete; he 
subsequently executed a picture, which his intimate friend 
Battista had been commissioned to paint, at Città di Castello, 
entirely with his own hand; and further undertook' the 
decoration of the lunette above the lateral door of San Fi- 
orido, depicting three figures in fresco therein. 

Giorgio Vasari being then summoned by the intervention 
of Messer Pietro Aretino, to Venice, there to arrange the 
preparations for a most sumptuous festival, to be given by 
the nobles and gentlemen of a company called Della Calza, 
with the scenic decorations for a drama composed for those 
nobles by Messer Pietro himself ; Vasari being thus employed, 
I say, he, not being able to conduct so extensive a work 
without aid, sent for Cristofano and the above-named Battista 
Cugni ; and these artists did at length arrive in Venice ; but 
first they had been carried by the chances of the sea into 
Sclavonia: when they finally reached Venice, therefore, 
they found that Vasari had not only arrived in that city be- 
fore them, but had already designed everything, insomuch 
that there remained nothing for them to do but at once to 
set hand to the painting. 

Now the above-mentioned nobles and gentlemen of the 
Calza had hived a large unfinished house, situate at the end 
of the Canareio, and this building, having only its principal 
walls erected and the roof put on, Giorgio had at his dispo- 
sal a space which formed an apartment seventy braccia long, 
by sixteen braccia wide ; herein he caused to be erected two 
ranges of seats formed of wood and raised four braccia from 
the ground, these being intended for the accommodation ot 
the gentlewomen, who were to be seated thereon. The walls 
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of this chamber Giorgio decorated with four pictures, each 
ten braccia in extent, and separated one from the other by 
niches four braccia wide, within which were placed statues ; 
on each side of every niche was a terminus in relief, nine 
braccia high, in such sort that there were five niches and ten 
termini on each side, the whole room presenting ten niches, 
twenty termini, and eight historical pictures. 

In the first of these pictures, which were in chiaro-scuro 
(that on the right hand namely, and next to the stage), there 
was a beautiful figure representing Venezia Adriatica, seated 
on a rock in the midst of the sea, and holding a branch of 
coral in her hand. Around her were Neptune, Thetis, Pro- 
teus, Nereus, Glaucus, Palemon, and other marine gods and 
nymphs, all of whom presented to her gold, jewels, pearls, 
and other riches of the sea. ‘There were besides troups of 
Loves shooting their arrows, with others hovering in the air 
and scattering flowers ; the remaining space of the picture 
was filled with beautiful palm-trees. 

In the second picture were the rivers Drave and Save, 
represented by nude figures with their appropriate urns. The 
third painting presented the river Po, depicted as a large and 
corpulent figure with seven sons, to signify the seven arms or 
branches which proceed from the Po, and all of which pour 
themselves into the sea, as though each were a royal and 
independent stream. In the fourth picture was the Brenta 
with other rivers of Friuli. 

The picture placed opposite to that of the Venezia 
Adriatica represented the island of Candia, wherein was 
perceived the infant Jove suckled by the goat and surrounded 
by numerous nymphs. Beside this, and opposite to the Drave 
and Save, was the river Tagliamento with the mountains of 
Cadore, beneath which, and standing opposite to the river 
Po, was the lake Benacus with the river Mincio, which are 
represented as falling into the Po. Beside this last, and 
opposite the Brenta were the Adige and the Tesino, both of 
which fall into the sea. 

In the niches between the pictures decorating the right- 
hand side of the apartment were the following allegorical 
figures or virtues, Liberality, Concord, Piety, Peace, and 
Religion; while on the other side were Fortitude, Civic 
Prudence, Justice, a figure of Victory with War beneath 
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her feet, and lastly a figure of Charity. Above all these 
pictures were a large cornice and architrave with a frieze, 
along the whole extent of which were ranged lamps in globes 
of glass filled with distilled spirits, and these lamps, being 
kindled, illuminated the entire apartment. 

The ceiling was divided into four large compartments, 
filled each with a picture extending ten braccia in one way 
and eight in the other ; the width of all the niches, each of 
which was four braccia wide, was surmounted by a frieze, 
which passed around the cornice, and immediately over every 
niche was a picture three braccia long and of equal breadth. 
being in the whole twenty-three, while one of double the size, 
six braccia namely, was placed above the stage and made the 
entire number twenty-four. In these delineations were repre- 
sented the Hours, twelve of the night that is to say, and twelve 
of the day. 

In the first of the pictures described as being ten braccia 
in length, and which was placed over the stage, there was 
represented Time distributing the Hours to their places; he 
is accompanied by Eolus the god of the winds, by Juno, and 
by Iris. In another picture, that immediately before the 
door of entrance, was Aurora, rising from the arms of Tithon 
and scattering roses from her chariot, which is drawn by 
cocks. The third picture represented the chariot of the Sun, 
and in the fourth was that of the Night drawn by Owls. 
The figure of Night bore the Moon on her head, she was 
preceded by numerous Bats, but all around her reigned 
darkness. 

‘The greater part of these pictures were executed by 
Cristofano, and he acquitted himself so admirably well that 
every one who beheld the work was amazed therewith; more 
particularly was the chariot of Night admired, the artist 
having displayed almost incredible ability in his oil sketches 
for that picture, as well as for that of the Adria, wherein he 
produced marine animals of so much variety and beauty, that 
all who looked at them stood astonished at such an amount of 
knowledge displayed by an artist of his rank. In short, 
Cristofano acquitted himself in every part of this work like 
a most able and much experienced painter, but most particu- 
larly did he distinguish himself in the foliage and grottesche. 

After all the preparations for this festival had been 
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completed, Vasari and Cristofano still remained several 
months in Venice, painting for the magnificent Messer Gio- 
vanni Cornaro, the ceiling, or rather the entire wainscot 
work of an apartment, for which they executed nine large 
pictures in oil. Vasari was indeed much entreated by the 
Veronese architect, Michele San Michele, to fix himself in 
Venice, and might perhaps have agreed to remain there for 
some years, but Cristofano constantly dissuaded him from 
doing so, declaring that Venice was no place to settle in, good 
design being but little regarded there, ana the painters of 
that city giving but slight attention to that matter, nay, being 
as he affirmed, rather a hindrance to the progress of art than 
promoters of the same, seeing that they felt but little zeal for 
the labours of their vocation ; better would it be therefore, 
he maintained, to return to Rome, which is the true school 
of the noble arts, and where ability is much more highly 
valued than in Venice. 

These dissuasions of Cristofano, therefore, coming in aid 
of the indifference, not to say disinclination, of Vasari to 
remain in Venice, they departed from that city together, but 
as Cristofano, being considered a rebel to the state of 
Florence, could not accompany Vasari thither, he returned 
to San Justino. Here he constantly found something where- 
with to occupy himself for the above-mentioned Abbot 
Bufolini; but he had not remained long at San Justino 
before he set off for Perugia, and this he did at the period 
when Pope Paul III. made his first visit to that city, after 
the war with the Perugini. Preparations being made for 
the reception of his Holiness, Cristofano took part in the 
execution thereof, and did bimself much credit in some of 
them, more especially in those made at the gate called that 
of the Frate Rinieri, where he depicted a colossal figure of 
Jupiter in anger, with another of the same deity, but pro- 
pitiated. These subjects were chosen by command of 
Monsignore Della Barba, who was then governor of the city. 
The figures were both very beautiful, and on the other side 
Cristofano delineated a figure of Atlas bearing the globe of 
the world on his shoulders, and having a female form at each 
side, one holding a sword, the other a balance in her hand. 

‘These works, with many others which Cristofano executed 
for the same festival, caused that artist to be employed for 
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the decoration of certain rooms in the citadel which was at 
that same period constructed in Perugia by Pope Paul III, 
and these he painted by command of Messer Tiberio Crispo, 
who was then governor and castellan of the fortress : others 
having previously been executed by Lattanzio,* a painter of 
the March. Not only did Cristofano now assist Lattanzio 
therefore, but he depicted with his own hand the greater 
part of the best works now to be seen in the apartments of 
that fortress, wherein Raffaello dal Colle and Adone Doni of 
Ascoli also laboured, the latter a much experienced and able 
artist, by whom many works have been performed in other 
parts of his native place. The Cortonese painter, Tommaso 
del Papacello was likewise employed in the same fortress, 
but the best among all who worked there, and the artist 
who obtained for himself the highest degree of praise, was 
Cristofano ; wherefore, being recommended by Lattanzio to 
the favour of the above-named Crispo, he was ever after- 
wards much employed by that ruler. 

While the works at the fortress were in progress, Crispo 
had built a small church in Perugia, which had been named 
Santa Maria del Popolo, though first called Del Mercato. 
Here Lattanzio began to paint a picture in oil, but Cristofano 
executed the whole of the upper part with his own hand, 
and it is indeed most beautiful, nay, worthy of the highest 
praise,} but Lattanzio afterwards turned from being a painter 
to be the principal thief-taker or bailiff of Perugia, when Cris- 
tofano returned to San Justino, where he remained several 
months, again working for the above-named Signor Abbate 
Bufolini. 

But in the year 1543, Giorgio Vasari, having to execute a 
painting in oil by command of the most Illustrious Cardinal 
Farnese, for the grand Chancery, with another for the church 


* Lattanzio di Vincenzio Pagani of Monte Rubbiano. See Mariotti, 
Lettere Perugine. i 

| Of Assisi rather, since he calls himself “I, Dono of the Doni of 
Assisi.” 

i Mariotti, ut supra, may be consulted for further details relative to this 
work, as well as to others by Lattanzio Pagani, and Adone Dono. 

Lanzi remarks that the upper part of the painting, or that done by 
Cristofano, is as elegant and graceful as that by Lattanzio is coarse and 
rude. It appears, nevertheless, that it was Lattanzio who had received the 
commission for the work, and that Doceno was but employed by him to 
assist. See Mariotti, as before cited. 
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of Sant” Agostino by commission from Galeotto da Girone, 
sent for Cristofano, who repaired to him most willingly, he 
having a great wish to see Rome. And here Doceno remzined 
many months, doing very little indeed but seeing the city, yet 
he acquired a great increase of knowledge during that time, 
insomuch that when he had once more returned to San 
Justino, he painted certain figures of his own invention in one 
of the halls there, which were so beautiful that he might have 
been supposed to have studied them for twenty years. 

It then happened that in the year 1545, Vasari was 
summoned to Naples, where he was commissioned to con- 
struct a refectory for the monks of Monte Oliveto, and this 
was to be a work of much greater importance than that of 
San Michele-in-Bosco at Bologna; he therefore sent for 
Cristofano, Raffaello dal Coller and Stefano, his friends and 
scholars before mentioned, all meeting at the appointed time 
in Naples accordingly, with the exception of Cristofano, who 
had remained behind because he was sick. Nevertheless, 
being much urged by Vasari, Doceno did get as far as Rome 
on his way to Naples, but was there detained by Borgognone 
his brother, who was like himself an exile, and who would 
very fain have taken him into France, there to make him 
enter the service of the Colonel, Giovanni da Turrino. 
Cristofano’s opportunity for going to Naples was therefore 
lost, but Vasari having returned to Rome in the year 1546, 
with a commission to execute twenty-four pictures, which 
were then sent to Naples and placed in the Sacristy of San 
Giovanni Carbonaro,* as also to paint the doors for the 
organ of the Piscopio,} which were six braccia high,— Vasari 
I say, then availed himself of Cristofano’s services, which 
were of the utmost value to him, since he executed both 
fisures and landscapes in these works, after a manner which 
was most excellent. The subjects of the twenty-four pictures 
were chosen from the Old Testament and from the life of 
San Giovanni Battista, the figures are about one braccio and 
a half high. Giorgio had in like manner designed to employ 


* Galanti, Descrizione di Napoli e dei suoi Contorni, may be consulted 
for details respecting these works, now reduced to fifteen. ‘The Church is 
that of San Giovanni a Carbonara. 

+ The Cathedral, that is to say. Vasari’s large pictures are now on two 
of the side doors. See Galanti, uf supra. 
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the services of Cristofano for the hall of the Chancery, which 
was painted for the Cardinal Farnese after cartoons by his 
(Vasari’s) hand, and the whole of which were completed in 
a hundred days ;* but herein also he was prevented, Cristofano 
again falling sick ; and no sooner had he begun to recover 
than he returned to San Justino, so that Giorgio finished the 
hall without his aid, but receiving assistance from Raffaello 
dal Colle, from the Bolognese, Gian Battista Bagnacavallo, 
and from the Spaniards, Roviale and Bizzerra, as well as 
from many others, his friends and scholars. 

Leaving Rome and returning to Florence, Vasari was 
invited to Rimini, for the purpose of painting a chapel in 
fresco, with an altar piece also, in the church of the monks 
of Monte Oliveto, the commission for which he received from 
the abbot, Gian Matteo Faettani. On his way Giorgio 
passed through San Justino, intending to take Cristofano 
away with him, but the abbot Bufolini, for whom Doceno 
was then painting a hall, would not suffer him to depart at 
that time, although he promised Vasari to despatch Cristo- 
fano soon after, and to take on himself the care of his 
journey even into Romagna. But notwithstanding all these 
promises, Bufolini delayed so long to send him, that when 
Cristofano arrived he found all the works for the abbot of 
Monte Oliveto completed, nay, Giorgio had furthermore 
painted a picture for the high altar of San Francesco, 
d’Arimini, and this he did by commission from Messer Niccolò 
Marcheselli. He had also executed a picture at Ravenna, in 
the church of Classi, which belongs to the monks of 
Camaldoli namely, receiving his commission for that last 
from the father Don Romualdo da Verona, the abbot of that 
abbey. 

Now about this time, in the year 1550 that is to say, 
Giorgio Vasari had painted the Marriage of Queen Esther, 
in the refectory of the Abbey of Santa Fiore, which belongs 
to the Black Friars, and in Florence he had delineated the 


* « Vasari has done well,” remarks a compatriot of his own, “ to tell us 
the time employed on this work (the subject of which is the Life of Pope 
Paul III.), but unless he was compelled to the haste here indicated, that 
haste forms no excuse for the mediocrity of the performance, since it avails 
little to us that the work was done quickly, unless it had also been done 
well.’ 
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picture .of San Gismondo for the chapel of the Martelli 
family in the church of San Lorenzo,* when Pope Giulio IIIL 
being elevated to the papal chair, Vasari was invited to 
Rome, there to enter the service of his Holiness. Giorgio 
then thought that he should certainly be able to find the 
means of reinstating Cristofano in his country, and of 
restoring him to the favour of the Duke Cosimo; and this he 
hoped to effect by the intervention of the Cardinal Farnese, 
who went at that period to spend some time in Florence. 
But it was found impossible to succeed at that moment, and 
the poor Cristofano had to remain in his exiled condition 
until the year 1554, at which time Vasari, being summoned 
to the service of Duke Cosimo, was thus furnished with an 
opportunity for procuring the liberation of Cristofano. 

And the matter was on this wise. The Bishop of Ricasoli, 
knowing that he should be thereby doing a thing that would 
be pleasing to his Excellency, resolved to have the three 
fronts of his palace, which stands beside the bridge of the 
Carraja, painted in chiaro-scuro,} when Messer Sforza 
Almeni, cup-bearer as well as first and most favoured 
chamberlain to the Duke,t determined that he also would 
have his house in the Via de’ Servi painted, and this he did 
in competition with the Bishop. But not having found a 
painter to his liking in Florence, he wrote to Giorgio Vasari 
who had not then returned to that city, desiring him to 
choose a subject and to send him designs of such pictures as 
he should judge expedient for the decoration of the fagade in 
question. 

Thereupon Giorgio, who had known Almeni in former 
times, and was indeed his intimate friend, they having been 
together in the service of the Duke Alessandro,—Giorgio, I 
say, arranged the whole matter in accordance with the 
extent of surface presented by the facade, and sent Messer 
Sforza a design of most beautiful invention. According to 

* Bottari tells us that this picture was removed from the Church 
towards the middle of the last century, because the colour had disappeared 
so completely that no part of.it remained intelligible. 
| * These pictures have long been white-washed.—Z4. F/or., 1832-8. 

% Who killed him, nevertheless, with his own hand, in an ecstacy of 
rage, on finding that Sforza had spoken of a matter which the Duke 

| desìred to keep secret. This tragedy took piace on the 22nd of May, in the 
year 1566. 
VOL. IV, di 
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this design, the windows were surrounded by various orna- 
ments, while every compartment of the whole front was 
filled with rich historical pictures, the subjects of which, to 
say it briefly, was the whole Life of Man, from his birth to 
his death. Being despatched to Messer Sforza, this design 
pleased him so greatly,* as it did the Duke also, that he 
determined to permit no further steps to be taken in the 
matter until Vasari himself should have returned to Florence. 

But Giorgio having at length arrived, and having been 
received by his most Illustrious Excellency, as well as by 
the above-named Messer Sforza, with many proofs of kind- 
ness, began to consider by whom it would be desirable to 
cause the fagade of Almeni’s house to be executed ; then not 
suffering the opportunity to escape him, Vasari assured 
Messer Sforza that there was no one better able to under- 
take that work than Cristofano, adding, that neither in that 
nor in the other decorations which were to be undertaken 
for the palace, would he (Vasari) be able to proceed without 
the help of that artist. ‘Thereupon Messer Sforza, having 
spoken of that affair with the Duke, the fault committed by 
Cristofano was found on inquiry to have been by no means 
so grave a one as had been represented, and the poor fellow 
was at length fully restored to the favour of his Excellency. 
This intelligence being despatched to Vasari, who was then 
in Arezzo, revisiting his country and friends, the latter in- 
stantly sent a special messenger to Cristofano (who knew 
nothing of the measures taken in his favour), to give him 
that excellent piece of news, at the receipt of which he was 
on the point of fainting for joy. 

Greatly exulting, therefore, and declaring that never had 
any man been so good a friend to him as Vasari, he started 
early the following morning from Città di Castello, where 
the intelligence had found him, to the Borgo, where he pre- 
sented the letters of his reinstation to the Commissary, and 
thence repaired to the house of his father, where his mother, 
with the brother who had also been in exile, but who had 
long before received permission to return to his country, 
were struck with amazement at the sight of him. Two days . 


Di Four letters on the subject of this work from Vasari to Almeni are 
still extant, and may be seen in the Florentine Edition of our author’8 
works, published by Audin in 1822-3, 
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after, he departed tor Arezzo, where he was received by 
Giorgio with more gladness than if he had been his brother, 
as was indeed due to one by whom Vasari knew himself to 
be so much beloved, and who desired nothing more earnestly 
than to pass the rest of his life beside him. From Arezzo 
they both then proceeded to Florence, where Cristofano 
instantly went to kiss the hand of the Duke, who was much 
pleased with him, and not a little surprised also, for whereas 
he had expected to see some great ruffianly bravo, he beheld 
before him the most good-natured looking little man in the 
world. 

. Cristofano was in like manner received with the utmost 
kindness by Messer Sforza, who took a great liking to him, 
and our artist then at once set hand to the often-mentioned 
fagade, Giorgio, who could not yet begin his labours in the 
palace, sometimes assisting him, at his earnest request, more 
especially in the preparation of designs for certain of the 
stories. Vasari also drew portions of the work for him on 
the fresh intonaco, many of the figures now seen there being 
by his hand.* But although there are some parts re-touched 
by Vasari, yet that facade, with the greater part of the 
figures, and all the ornaments, festoons, and large compart- 
ments, are by the hand of Cristofano, of whom it may of a 
truth be said, that he handled the colours in fresco with so 
much ability (as may be clearly seen), and was so well-skilled 
in his art, as to merit the reputation—and Vasari confesses 
it—of knowing more than he (Giorgio) did himself.{ 

It may indeed be very truly affirmed, that if, in his youth, 
Cristofano had devoted himself zealously to the studies of 
his art (but he never practised drawing unless when he had 
some work for execution immediately before him), and had he 
given himself heartily to the pursuits connected therewith, he 
v« ould scarcely have had an equal, seeing that by the excellence 
of his judgment, the strength of his memory, and his facility 


* The paintings of this facade are no longer in existence.—Z4. Flor., 
1832-8. 

| Bottari notices this among other proofs of the good faith and sincerity 
with which Vasari maintains his character as an impartial historian, 
speaking of himself as well as others, the pro and the con, as they presented 
themselves to his apprehension. Vasari was not infallible—where is the 
man who can pretend to be so '—but he was most strictly honest and im- 
partial, of which we have here one a among very many. 

Y 
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of hand, he could do things, as it were, on the spur of the 
moment, and without any previous preparation, whereby he 
would surpass many who did, in fact, know much more than 
himself. Nor would it be possible adequately to describe the 
skill and rapidity with which he executed his works, they 
were incredibly great ; once Doceno set himself to his labour, 
at whatever time it might be, he gave his whole heart to it, 
and always made it a pleasure: never did he lift his head 
from his task; and very safely might the utmost success be 
predicted for whatever was undertaken by Cristofano. He 
was besides so amusing in conversation, and would talk so 
pleasantly while he laboured, that Vasari would sometimes 
remain working in his company from morning till night, 
without ever feeling fatigued. i 

This fagade our artist completed in a ew months, to say 
nothing of the fact that he passed some weeks at the Borgo, 
visiting his family, and enjoying his restoration to his coun 
try and civil rights. Nor will I refuse the labour of enume- 
rating the compartments, and describing the figures of the 
work in question ; for, exposed as it is to the air, and liable 
as the pictures are to all the injuries of the seasons, it may 
perhaps not have a long life ; the fagade was indeed scarcely 
finished before it received considerable damage from a tor- 
rent of rain and a violent hail-storm, the intonaco having 
been in some places torn from the wall.* 

In this fagade, then, there are three compartments: the 
first beginning from below, and being at that part of the 
front where are the two windows and the principal door; 
the second is from the cornice of those windows to the 
windows of the next floor; and the third extends from 
the last-mentioned windows to the cornice immediately 
beneath the roof. Now in each range of windows there 
are six, which gives seven compartments for each range; 
and it was in accordance with this number that the divi- 
sions of the whole work were made, from the cornice of the 
roof to the ground. Immediately beneath the roof is a 
cornice painted in perspective, with corbels which project 
over a frieze composed of children, six of whom stand up- 
right, along the width of the building, one on the uppermost 


* In the first volume of the Lettere Pittoriche, p. 48, the reader will 
find this work described in a letter by Frosino Lapini. 
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point of each window namely ; and these support most beau- 
tiful garlands of fruits, foliage, and flowers, which pass from 
window to window, the fruits and flowers being so arranged 
that they symbolize the periods of human life, as well as the 
seasons of the year; these the boys sustain on their shoulders, 
while other children in various attitudes are placed in the 
central or pendant portion of each festoon. 

Beneath this frieze, and in the seven spaces which are 
between the upper windows, Cristofano depicted the seven 
Planets, with the seven celestial signs above them, as a finish 
and ornament. Beneath the cornice of thuse windows are 
figures of the Virtues, placed two and two, and supporting 
two large oval medallions, within which are depicted stories 
significant of the Seven Ages of Man, each age being accom- 
panied by the virtues which are considered the most appro- 
priate to it: under the ovals which are between the spaces 
of the lower windows, are the three Theological and the four 
Moral Virtues. On the frieze above the door and the win- 
dows of the lower range, which are furnished with curved 
gratings, are the seven Liberal Arts, each being in a line 
with the oval which contains that portion of the Life of 
Man to which it is considered the most appropriate ; while 
in the same line, and ascending upwards, are the Moral 
Virtues, the Planets, and the Zodiacal Signs, all the symbols 
used being in exact correspondence. Between the grated 
windows is furthermore depicted Life, active and contem- 
plative, with appropriate stories and figures, even to the last 
scene of our death, the Descent to the lower regions, and our 
final Resurrection. 

The entire cornice, the festoons, the children, and the 
seven Signs of the Zodiac, were executed by Cristofano 
almost entirely alone ; then beginning with one side, he first 
depicted the Moon, painting as her representative a figure of 
Diana, with her lap full of flowers, as Proserpine is frequently 
delineated, and bearing a moon on her head ; while over all 
is the Sign of the Crab. The oval beneath is that which 
contains the story of Infancy, or the Birth of Man, and here 
are represented nurses suckling infants, while the women who 
have given birth to those infants are seen in their beds ; 
all depicted by Cristofano with infinite grace and propriety. 
This oval is supported by one figure only, that of Determina- 
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tion, represented by a young girl of most graceful form 
and aspect; she is partially draped, and is sustained by 
a figure of Charity, who is also represented as suckling chil- 
dren. Beneath the oval and within the parapet is a figure 
signifying Language, or Grammar, and engaged in teaching 
children to read. 

Beginning again at the upper part of the building, we 
find Mercury holding his Caduceus, and accompanied by his 
appropriate sign ; in the oval is Childhood, represented by 
numerous children, some of whom are proceeding to school, 
while others are engaged in play. ‘This oval is sustained by 
‘Truth, represented by a figure of the purest simplicity and 
beauty ; a very young girl namely, entirely nude ; beside 
her is a male figure with trussed up garments, to represent 
Falsehood : his countenance is exceedingly beautiful, but the 
eyes are cast to the earth. Beneath the oval and between 
the windows is Faith, who is administering the rite of Bap- 
tism to an infant from a shell filled with water, while in the 
left hand she holds a Cross: beneath is a figure representing 
Logic ; she is covered with a veil, and has the serpent beside 
her. Next follows the Sun, represented by a figure of A pollo, 
with his Lyre in his hand, and his attributes in the ornament 
above. 

In the oval beneath this figure is Boyhood, intimated by 
two figures of equal age, one of whom, holding an olive- 
branch in his hand, is climbing a mountain, which is illu- 
mined by the sun, while the other is pausing midway to 
admire the beauties which are exhibited from the middle 
upwards by a figure of Fraud; he not perceiving that she 
conceals a most abhorrent countenance behind her smooth 
and fair-looking mask, and being consequently conducted by 
her flatteries and e*tractions to the brink of an abyss, down 
which he must fall headlong. This oval is supported on one 
side by a heavy and corpulent figure, who nods sleepily over 
his task, and represents Indolence, the nude figure resembling 
that of a Silenus ; and on the other by a powerful laborious 
peasant, surrounded by the implements of agriculture, and in- 
tended to personify labour. In the decoration between the 
windows is Hope, with her Anchor at her feet; and beneath 
this figure is that of Music, with various musical instruments 
around her. 
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After the Sun—to begin again with the upper part of the 
work—comes Venus, who is holding Love in her arms, and 
is kissing him with the fondness of a mother; she also has 
her appropriate attribute above her. In the oval beneath her 
is Youth, a young man namely, seated amidst books, instru- 
ments for mensuration, and other requisites to the arts of 
design, with maps and globes, celestial and terrestrial : be- 
hind bim is a Loggia, within which are other young men; 
who sing, dance, play on various instruments, and amuse - 
themselves to their hearts” content ; while a second company 
of similar age is seated at table, and appears to be wholly 
given up to pleasure in every form. This oval is supported 
on one side by Self-knowledge, with compasses, a sector, an 
armillary sphere, the quadrant, and numerous books around 
her, while she holds a mirror, in which she is regarding her 
own visage, in her hand, and on the other side is seen Deceit, 
a most repulsive old woman, meagre and toothless, who 
laughs mockingly in the face of Self-Kknowledge, while she 
is concealing her own revolting countenance behind a fair 
and lovely mask. Beneath the oval is Moderation, with the 
bridle of a horse in her hand ; and under this figure is that 
of Rhetoric, who stands in a line with Logic, and the other 
&igures of similar import and signification. 

Venus is followed by Mars fully armed, and surrounded 
by numerous trophies ; above him is the sign of the Lion. 
In the oval beneath is Manhood, represented by a man of 
mature age, with the figure of Memory on one side, and that 
of Determination on the other; they hold before him a 
golden tazza, within which lies a pair of wings, and they 
point towards the Path of Safety, which lies up the ascent of 
a mountain. The oval of Manhood is sustained on the one 
side by Innocence, represented by a young girl, with a lamb 
beside her, and on the other by Cheerfulness, smiling and 
Joyous, who exhibits the frankness of aspect which is truly 
her own. Beneath the oval and between the windows is 
Prudence, decorating her person before a mirror, and on the 
parapet below stands Philosophy. 

Re-commencing at the upper part of the work, we then 
find Jupiter, who stands next to Mars ; he bears his thunder- 
bolt, and is attended by the bird sacred to him, the Eagle 
namely : he too has his appropriate sign above his head. In 
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the oval beneath him is Age, figured by a man well advanced 
in life, he is clothed in the vestments of a Priest, and kneels 
before an altar, on which he places the golden tazza, contain- 
ing the pair of wings. This oval is upheld on the one side 
by a figure representing Compassion, engaged in covering 
naked infants, to shield them from the cold : on the other 
side it is sustained by Religion, also wrapped in sacerdotal 
vestments ; beneath is Fortitude fully armed, and this figure, 
proudly planting one foot on the fragment of a column, is 
placing balls within the jaws of a Lion. In the compartment 
beneath this oval is the figure of Astrology. 

The last of the seven Planets, again beginning with the 
uppermost part, is Saturn, represented by an aged man of 
melancholy aspect, devouring his own children ; near him 
is a large serpent, which holds its tail within its mouth : 
above the figure of Saturn is the sign Capricorn. In the 
oval beneath is Decrepitude, and here there is added the 
figure of Jupiter in the air, receiving into Heaven a naked 
and decrepit old man, who is kneeling before him, but is in 
the act of being raised by Happiness and Immortality, who 
are casting his mortal habiliments into the world. ‘This oval 
is sustained in part by a figure of Beatitude, who is aided in 
her task by that of Justice, which is executed in the decora- 
tions beneath. The figure of Justice is seated, she has the 
sceptre in her hand, and on her shoulder is the Stork; 
around her are scattered arms and symbols of law : in the 
compartment beneath is Geometry. 

The lowest portion of all, that namely which is about the 
grated windows and the portal, exhibits in a niche on the one 
side a figure of Leah, as the representative of Active Life, 
as distinguished from life passed in Contemplation, and on 
the opposite side of the same division is Industry, with the 
Cornucopia, and holding a pair of spurs in her hand : close. 
to the portal is a story wherein are exhibited numerous - 
workmen, architects and stonemasons, all engaged in the 
examination of the Gate of Cosmopoli, a city built by the 
Signor Duke Cosimo, in the Island of Elba, and which he 
constructed after the plan of Porto Ferrajo. 

Between this story and the frieze whereon are displayed 
the Liberal Arts, is seen the Lake Thrasymenus, around 
which are moving Nymphs, who have issued from the waters, 
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and who bring forth tench, pike, eels, and mullet from 
those depths. Beside the Lake there stands a nude figure 
representing Perugia ; she holds a dog in her hand, which 
she is showing to a figure intended to represent Florence, and 
which is placed opposite to her, but on the other side of the 
door. Florence is accompanied by the River Arno, by whom 
she is embraced and caressed. 

Beneath this figure follows the story of Contemplative Life, 
or Life as passed in Contemplation ; the niche which corre- 
sponds to that of Leah being occupied by Rachel her sister, 
and, like herself, the daughter of Laban, who is intended to 
represent Life in Contemplation : in the story are exhibited 
numerous Philosophers and Astrologers, who are studying 
the Heavens, and appear to be engaged in casting the Nati- 
vity of the Duke. 

The last story and that which concludes the whole inven- 
‘tion, is a figure of Death, mounted on a meagre horse and 
placed between two niches ; the scythe is in his hand, and 
with him are Famine, War, and Pestilence, by whose aid he 
is rushing upon and hunting down people of every age and 
condition. In one of the niches beside him is the god Pluto, 
beneath whom is Cerberus the dog of hell; the other niche 
is occupied by a large figure, who is seen to rise from a 
sepulchre, the time here prefigured being the last day. 

In addition to all these things, Cristofano furthermore 
depicted nude figures holding the various devices of his 
Excellency; in the: pediments of the grated windows and 
over the portal were placed the ducal arms, the six balls 
whereof were borne aloft in the air by nude figures of child- 
ren, their forms intertwined as they hover about in attitudes 
of exceeding grace. Last of all, and in the basement beneath 
all the above-described stories, Cristofano painted the arms of 
Messer Sforza himself, triangular obelisks or needles namely, 
placed on three balls, with a motto around formed of the 
word IMMOBILIS. 

The work being completed was largely commended by his 
Excellency, as well as by Messer Sforza himself, who, courte- 
vous and amiable as he was, intended to mark his sense of the 
painter’s merits by the addition of a handsome present : but 
Cristofano would not hear of it, declaring that he was amply 
repaid, and but too well content to have obtained the favour 
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of the Duke, and the good will of Messer Sforza, who was 
indeed ever afterwards more kindly disposed towards him 
than words could express. 

While this undertaking was in progress, Vasari had Cris- 
tofano to dwell with himself, as he had ever been wont to do: 
they abode in the house of the Signor Bernardetto de’ 
Medici, and perceiving how greatly that noble delighted in 
painting, Cristofano depicted two stories in chiaro-scuro on 
an angle of his garden: one of these was the Rape of 
Proserpine, the other exhibited Vertumnus and Pomona, the 
tutelary deities of Agriculture. In this work moreover, 
Cristofano executed figures of children and termini, by way 
of ornament, all which are so beautiful and richly varied, 
that better could not be seen.* 

Orders were meanwhile issued for commencing the paint- 
ings in the palace, when the first thing commenced was a 
certain hall belonging to the apartments newly erected. This: 
room, though twenty braccia wide, had a height, according to 
the arrangements of Tasso, of nine braccia only, wherefore 
it was raised three braccia, being then twelve braccia high 
that is to say, and this was done, according to a very beauti- 
ful invention by Vasari, without altering the roof, one half of 
which was in the form of a tent. But since it was needtul 
to do all these things, there was so much time required in 
reconstructing the wood-work and other parts, that no paint- 
ing could be at that time commenced, wherefore Giorgio re-, 
quested permission to pass two months in Arezzo, taking 
Cristofano with him. 

But he was not able to give himself much repose during 
that period, seeing that he could not refuse to repair to 
Cortona, there to paint the ceiling and walls of a chapel for 
the Company of Jesus ; this work he executed in fresco, 
assisted by Cristofano, who acquitted himself admirably well, 
more particularly in the twelve sacrifices, much varied in 
circumstance, which he painted in the lunettes and between 
the corbels of the vaulting, the subjects being taken from the 
Old Testament. Nay, to describe the matter exactly, almost 
the whole of that work may be said to be by the hand of 
Cristofano, Vasari not having done more than make certain 
sketches, design some other portions on the intonaco, and 

* These works are no longer in existence.—-L£4. Flor., 1832-8, 
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occasionally retouch some few parts where it seemed to be 
required. î 

That chapel, which cannot be considered otherwise than a 
grand and praiseworthy and very well executed performance, 
the great variety of the objects there depicted being taken 
into account, —that chapel, I say, being completed, the two 
artists returned to Florence, which they reached in the month 
of January, 1555, and where they instantly began to paint 
the Hall of the Elements. While Vasari employed himself on 
the ceiling, Cristofano executed escutcheons of arms, which 
serve to connect and support the uppermost frieze, depicting 
therein heads of Unicorns and Tortoises, which are devices of 
his Excellency. i 

But the part in which Cristofano distinguished himself 
most remarkably, and was indeed truly wonderful, were 
certain garlands and festoons of fruits which decorate the 
lower side of the beams, and avhich are so beautiful that any 
thing more exquisite, more natural, or more perfectly coloured 
could not possibly be imagined; and the beauty of this 
frieze is furthermore increased by the masks which Doceno 
has mingled with the festoons, the ligatures of the garlands 
being held in the mouths of these masks. Nay, for this 
kind of work it may be safely affirmed that Cristofano was 
superior to any of those artists who have made this depart- 
ment their especial vocation.* 

Doceno furthermore depicted on the wall whereon is the 
Birth of Venus, certain large figures which he painted after 
the cartoons of Vasari, and a landscape also with numerous 
figures of very small size, but which were admirably executed. 
On that side, moreover, wherein is the story of the Loves, 
represented as little children preparing the arrows of Cupid, 
Cristofano also painted figures, the Cyclops namely, who are 
forging the thunderbolts of Jupiter. Over six of the doors 
he furthermore executed six large ovals, the ornaments in 
chiaro-scuro, and the ovals themselves containing stories in 
bronze colour, which are very beautiful. In the same hall 
Cristofano then painted figures of Mercury and Pluto which 
he placed between the windows and which are also exceed- 
ingly fine. 

* The works of the Hall of the Elements here described are still to he 
seen.—Zd. Flor., 1832-8. 
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The room called that of the goddess Ops, and which is 
beside the hall just described, was then begun, and here 
Cristofano painted the Four Seasons in fresco, with festoons 
in addition to the figures, which last were justly considered 
to be miracles of varied beauty, those appertaining to Spring 
presenting flowers in endless variety, while those of Summer 
were equally rich in fruits and ears of corn, the garlands of 
Autumn exhibiting grapes and vine tendrils, and those of 
Winter, onions, radishes, turnips, carrots, parsnips, and other 
roots, with dry leaves, &c. The four lions by which the 
chariot of Ops is drawn were also by his hand, and these are 
so beautiful that it would not be possible to produce anything 
better, but it may be truly affirmed that in painting animals 
Cristofano had no equal. 

In the chamber of Ceres, which is near this, Doceno 
painted children in certain of the angles, with festoons which 
are indescribably beautiful, and in the central picture, where 
Vasari had delineated Ceres borne on a chariot drawn by 
serpents, and seeking Proserpine with a lighted pine torch, 
Cristofano likewise executed many parts with his own hand, 
Vasari being then sick and having left the above-named 
picture of Ceres unfinished, with other works commenced 
before his illness. 

There was then a question of decorating the terrace, which 
had been erected behind the Hall of Jupiter, and beside that 
of Ops, when it was decided that the History of Juno 
should be there depicted. Rich ornaments in stucco and 
carved work, with various compositions of figures executed 
after the Cartoons of Vasari, were completed accordingly, 
when Giorgio commanded that the works in fresco should be 
entrusted to Cristofano alone, Vasari desiring that as this 
was a work which would be liable to be examined closely, 
the figures not being more than one braccio high, so Cris- 
tofano should here have an opportunity for executing some- 
thing that should be eminently beautiful, in his own pecu- 
liar walk of our vocation. 

In an oval compartment of the ceiling, therefore, Doceno 
sxecuted a story of the Espousals of Juno, who is seen in the 
air, and two other pictures; one with Hebe, the goddess of 
youth, on one side of that first-mentioned, and the second, 
exhibiting Iris with her rainbow, on the other. Three pic- 
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tures besides were likewise painted in the same vaulting by 
Doceno, two of these being opposite to the oval with the 
Espousals, and the third, which is a very large one, in the 
same line therewith; in that last named is seen the goddess 
Juno in her chariot drawn by Peacocks, and in those on each 
side are, in the one the goddess of Force, and in the other 
Abundance with the Cornucopia at her feet. Beneat@ these 
pictures, on the surface of the walls that is to say, are two 
other stories from the life of Juno, these are placed over two 
doors, and the subject of the one is the Goddess, changing Io, 
the daughter of Inachus, into a cow; that of the others, the 
same deity changing Calisto into a bear. i 
While these works were in process of execution, his Ex- 
cellency, perceiving the unwearied diligence of Cristofano 
and his extraordinary zeal for the work, took a great liking to 
him; scarcely had the first grey light of dawn appeared, before 
Cristofano was at his labour, in which he took such extreme 
delight, and so entirely did he devote all his thought and care 
thereto, that he would sometimes set off without waiting to 
finish dressing himself. And it would not only occasionally 
but even frequently happen that in his haste he would put on 
a pair of shoes (he keeping all that he possessed under his 
bed) that were not fellows; his cloak too was for the most 
part put on the wrong side out, so that the cape was turned 
in. One morning among others that he was going to his 
work thus accoutred, it chanced that the Signor Duke with 
the Signora Duchess were about to set forth for the chase, 
and standing to look at the paintings, while the ladies and 
others were getting themselves into order, they perceived Cris- 
tofano with his mantle as usual wrong side out, and the cape 
or hood turned in, whereupon both laughing, the Duke said, 
«“ Cristofano, how does it chance that your cloak is so often 
wrong side out?” to which Cristofano replied, “I don't know 
how it happens, Signor, but I must needs see to getting my- 
self a kind of cloak that shall be alike on both sides, and 
have neither right nor wrong, for I have not patience to 
endure this sort of cloak, seeing that when I dress myself and 
leave the house in the morning it is for the most part dark, 
besides that one of my eyes has been so much weakened that 
I can see nothing at all with it. But let your Excellency 
look at what I am painting, and not at what I am wearing.”. 
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The Signor Duke made no further remark, but in a few 
days he caused a mantle of the very finest cloth to be made, 
with the parts put together in such a manner that the inside 
was not to be distinguished from the outside; the collar was 
trimmed with an edge which was exactly the same within as 
without, and in like manner was arranged the bordering of 
the cloak. This he sent by one of his attendants to Cristo- 
fano, commanding the man to present it to that artist on the 
part of the Duke. ‘The latter having, therefore, received the 
mantle early one morning, tried it at once, without making 
further ceremony, and finding that it was exactly what he 
‘wanted, he said to the messenger, “ The Duke is a sensible 
man, tell him that this cloak suits me perfectly.” 

Cristofano being thus careless of his person, and hating 
nothing so much as new clothes, or the feeling himself too 
much straitened and confined in what he wore, it was the 
custom of Vasari, who knew this peculiarity, to observe when 
he required any kind of new garment, and he would then get 
the requisite article made for him in secret; taking it some 
morning early into his room, and carrying off the old dress 
he would leave the new, Cristofano being thus compelled to 
put on what he found. But it was a marvellous piece of 
sport to hear him while he was angrily clothing himself with 
these new vestments: “ Look at this,” he would cry, “what 
a murder is here, why can't a man live at his ease in this 
world? and why the devil should these enemies of all comfort 
give themselves so much trouble to invent these torments ?” 

One morning among others, he had put on a pair of white 
nether hose, when it chanced that Domenico Benci, who was 
extensively employed in the palace as an assistant to Vasari, 
persuaded him to go with himself and other young people 
to the Madonna dell’ Improneta. Here they walked about 
and amused themselves all day, and it was not until after 
supper in the evening, that they returned to the house. 
Being weary, Cristofano at once went off to his room and to 
bed, but when he would have drawn off his hose, they being 
new and himself very much heated, he could by no means 
get off more than one of them. 

Entering his room to see how he had got on, Vasari thus 
found him fast asleep with one leg clothed and the other 
unclothed, whereupon he made one servant hold him by the 
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shoulders while another drew off the hose, Cristofano all the 
while abusing the clothes, and all who contrived such things, 
as well as Giorgio himself, declaring that those fashions kept 
men imprisoned as if in chains; nay, he threatened to get 
away by God's blessing from them all and go back to San 
Justino, where they permitted him to live as he pleased, and 
where he was not subjected to those intolerable restraints; 
it was indeed not without great difficulty that he could he 
pacified. 

Cristofano was a man who loved to speak but little, and 
liked that others also should be brief in discourse, he would 
even have had all the names of people be very short, greatly 
approving that of a slave belonging to Messer Sforza, and 
who was called M. “ Yes,” said Cristofano, “such as those are 

‘good names, but your Giovan-Francesco and Giovan- Antonio! 
why one has to work for an hour before they can be brought 
out.” He was of a most amiable disposition, and saying these 
things, as he did, in his Borghesian dialect, it was enough to 
make Weeping itself laugh to hear him. 

It was a favourite amusement with Cristofano to go on 
festival days to the places where legends and printed pictures 
are sold, and there he would remain the live-long day: he 
would generally buy some, but while he looked at the others 
he would for the most part lay down these purchases and 
leave them bchind him. He would never mount a horse 
‘unless compelled to do so, although descended from a family 
of noble rank in his country, and possessing a fair amount of 
wealth. When his brother Borgognone died, Cristofano had 
to go to Borgo, and Vasari who had received a large amount 
of his stipend and had taken care of it for him, remarked to 
him, “ Here, I have all this money of yours, you had better 
take it with you for your various requirements.” I want no 
money,” replied Cristofano, “take it for yourself ; itis enough 
for me to have the luck of being with you, and to have had 
leave to live and die by your side.” “That is not my way,” 
quoth Vasari, “to profit by other people’s labours, and if you 
will not take your money, I will send it to Guido your 
father.” 

“ By no means do that,” returned Cristofano, “for he would 
throw it away, according to his custom.” Finally, he took the 
money and set off for Borgo-a-San Sepolcro, but he: departed 
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unwillingly, arriving there much indisposed and in great 
depression of spirits. His grief for the death of his brother 
whom he had loved extremely, brought a grievous aggravation 
to a nephritic disease from which he was suffering, and this 
became so violent that in the course of a few days Cristofano 
died, having first received the sacraments of the church, and 
distributed to those of his own family and to the poor, all 
the money which he had brought with him. A short time 
before his death he declared that he regretted his approaching 
departure only because he was leaving Vasari in so much 
embarrassment, and with so many heavy labours before him, 
those namely to which he had set hand in the palace of the 
Duke. 

No long time after, and when Duke Cosimo heard of 
Cristofano's death, which he did with much regret, his 
Excellency commanded that the Bust of the artist should be 
executed in marble, and this he sent from Florence to Borgo, 
with the under-written inscription, when they were both 
placed in the church of San Francesco. 


D. 0, M, 

Christophoro Gherardo Burgensi 
Pingendi Arte prastantiss. 
Quod Giorgius Vasarius Aretinus Huius 
Artis facile princeps 
In exornando 
Cosmi Florentin. Ducis palatio 
Illius operam quam Maxime 
Probaverit. 

Pictores hetrusci posvere 
Obtit, A.D. MDLVI. 

Vixit An, LVI. M. III, D, VI, 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTER, JACOPO DA PUNTORMO.* 
[Born 1494—pIeD 1556.] 


THE ancestors or forefathers of Bartolommeo di Jacopo di 
Martino, the father of Jacopo da Puntormo, whose life we 


* Puntormo, or as it is now called Pontormo, is on the road leading 
from Pisa to Florence, and.is about seventeen miles distant from the last- 
named city. 
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are now about to write, derive their origin, according to the 
assertions of certain authorities, from Ancisa, a fortified place 
in the Upper Val d’ Arno, and which is of some celebrity 
from having been the birth-place of Messer Francesco 
Petrarca. But whether it were from that place or from 
some other that his forefathers came, the above-named 
Bartolommeo, who was a Florentine, and as I have been 
told, of the family of the Carucci,* is reported to have been 
a disciple of Domenico Ghirlandajo, and being a painter of 
tolerably good repute in those times, he is affirmed to have 
executed numerous works in the Val d’ Arno. 

Having been summoned to Empoli therefore, on a certain 
occasion, and being there employed in the execution of 
different works, he took up his abode for some time in that 
place and its neighbourhood, eventually choosing a wife from 
Puntormo, Alessandra namely, a virtuous and well-born 
maiden, the daughter of Pasquale di Zanobi and of Mona 
Brigida his wife. 

To this Bartolommeo, then, there was born in the year 
1493, a son, whom he called Jacopo, but the father dying in 
1499, the mother in 1504, and the grandfather in 1506, the 
child was left to the care of Mona Brigida, his grandmother. 
With her he resided accordingly for some years at Puntormo, 
where she caused him to be taught reading, writing, and the 
first principles of the Latin grammar; but at the age of 
thirteen, his grandmother took him to Florence, where she 
placed him under the care of the Court of Minors, to the end 
that his small property might be managed and preserved by 
that magistracy, as is the custom. The boy himself Mona 
Brigida placed in the house of a certain Battista, a cord- 
wainer, who was some sort of distant connection of his 
family, and having done that she returned to Puntormo, 

taking with her a sister of Jacopo's. 

But no long time had elapsed before Mona Rrigida herself 
also died, when Jacopo was compelled to take his sister to 
himself, and accordingly found an abode for her in the 
house of one of his relations called Niccolaio, who dwelt at 
Florence in the Via de’ Servi. But even this maiden did 


* The family name of Jacopo was Carrucci or Carucci.—Ed. Yor. 
1832-8. 
VOL. IV. Z 
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not survive to become a wife, she died like the rest of her 
family, and this happened in the year 1512. 

Returning to the personal affairs of Jacopo himself 
however, I have to relate, that he had not been many 
months in Florence when he was placed by Bernardo Vettori 
with Leonardo da Vinci, and a short time afterwards with 
Mariotto Albertinelli, next with Piero di Cosimo, and 
finally with Andrea del Sarto, to whom he went in the yegr 
1512. But neither did he stay very long with Andrea ; and 
it would appear that after Jacopo had prepared the cartoons 
for the arch of the Servites, of which there will be further 
mention hereafter, he was never regarded with favourable 
eyes by Andrea del Sarto, whatever the cause may have 
been. 

The first work undertaken by Jacopo at the time of 
which we are now speaking was a very small picture of the 
Annunciation, and this he painted for a tailor who was his 
friend, but the tailor having died before the completion of the 
painting it was left in the hands of Jacopo, who was then 
with Mariotto Albertinelli, by whom the picture, of which 
Mariotto was very proud, was displayed, as something 
marvellous, to all who entered his workshops. 

Now it chanced that in those days Raffaello da Urbino 
came to Florence, when he saw this work and the youth 
who had accomplished it, with infinite amazement, prophesy- 
ing that Jacopo would ultimately become what he was in 
fact seen to be.* No long time afterwards, Mariotto having 
left Florence and gone to Viterbo, there to execute the 
painting which had been commenced by Fra Bartolommeo, 
Jacopo, still but a youth, was left without a master. Alone 
and melancholy, he then went of his own accord to fix 
himself with Andrea del Sarto ; this happened just at the 
time when the latter had completed those stories from the 
life of San Filippo which he painted in the court of the 
Servites, and these works pleased Jacopo, as indeed did all 
the productions of Andrea, as well as the manner and design 
of that master. 

Devoting himself therefore with the utmost care to the 


* The unhappy manner in which Jacopo da Pontormo afterwards forsook 
the path on which he had entered with so much honour, has been already 
alluded to. 
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imitation of his teacher, no long time had elapsed before 
Jacopo was perceived to have made astonishing progress, 
both in design and colouring, insomuch that the facility he 
had acquired might have made the observer suppose he had 
already passed many years in the practice of the art. 

It happened about this time that Andrea del Sarto had 
finished a picture of the Annunciation, for the church of that 
name, which belongs to the monks of San Gallo, which church 
has since been destroyed,* as we have related in the life of 
Andrea ; and the predella of this work he gave to Jacopo, 
whom he directed to paint it in oil. This Jacopo did accord- 
ingly, depicting thereon a figure of Our Saviour Christ lying 
dead, with two little Angels standing beside him weeping, 
and holding torches in their hands ; at each end of this pre- 
della, moreover, he painted the figure of a Prophet standing 
within a circular framework; and these are so ably executed, 
that they appear not to have been done by a youth but by 
an experienced master. It is however possible that Il Rosso 
likewise worked at this predella, as Il Bronzino assures us 
he remembers to have been told him by Jacopo da Puntormo 
himself. But Andrea was not only assisted by Jacopo as 
regarded the predella, that disciple took part in many other 
works also, carrying forward and helping to finish many of 
the panel pictures and paintings of other kinds, numbers of 
which Andrea continually had on hand. 

About this time it was that the Cardinal Giovanni de’ 
Medici was raised to the Supreme Pontificate, and took the 
name of Leo X., when escutcheons of the arms of that Pon- 
tiff were made in vast numbers by his friends and by the 
adherents of his House in Florence, some in marble or stone, 
and others painted, either on cloth or in fresco. The Servite 
monks, among others, were desirous of having some sign 
made, whereby they also might give evidence of their service 
and devotion towards that House and Pontiff, wherefore they 
caused the arms of Pope Leo to be executed in stone; and 
this they placed in the centre of the arch over the principal 
portico of their church, on that side namely which is turned 


* "This was done in the year 1529, when Florence was menaced with a 
siege by the Prince of Orange, and the Church was demolished, lest it 
should afford shelter to his troops. Admirable instance of how things were 
managed in the “ good old times!?? 
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towards the Piazza. Shortly afterwards, the same monks 
commissioned the painter Andrea di Cosimo to enrich the 
abovo-mentioned escutcheon with gilding, and furthermore 
commanded him to surround the same with decorations of 
grottesche, of which he was an excellent master, and with 
the devices of the house of Medici ; there were besides to be 
figures on each side, that of Faith on the one band namely, 
and that of Charity on the other. 

But Andrea di Cosimo, perceiving well that he should not 
be able to execute all these things with his own hand, deter. 
mined to have the figures done by some other artist, and 
having summoned Jacopo, who was then not more than 
nineteen years old, he commissioned him to paint those two 
figures. He had, however, no small difficulty in prevailing 
on Jacopo to undertake them. Conscious of his youth, the 
latter was unwilling to subject himself to such a trial, and to 
begin by a work which was to be exhibited in a place of so 
much importance: but taking courage at length, although not 
so well practised in fresco as in oil-painting, Jacopo finally 
accepted the charge of those figures, and withdrew to pre- 
pare the cartoons (he being still with Andrea del Sarto) at 
Sant’ Antonio, near the Gate of Faenza, where he had his 
abode. 

In a short time he brought them to completion, and having 
done that, he one day took his master Andrea del Sarto, to 
see them; the master examined them, accordingly, to his 
great admiration, and even astonishment. He praised them 
also in the highest terms, but afterwards, as it is said, whether 
moved by envy, or from some other cause, he never again 
could look on Jacopo with a favourable eye, as I have before 
related ; nay, when the youth went afterwards to his work- 
shops, either he found them closed against him, or was so 
insolently jeered by Andrea's boys, that he withdrew himself 
altogether, beginning to live in the most frugal manner, 
seeing that he was very poor, and to study with the utmost 
assiduity. 

When Andrea di Cosimo had completed the gilding of the 
escutcheon and had decorated the whole arch, Jacopo set 
himself, without any assistance, to execute the remainder of 
the work, when, inspired by the wish to distinguish himself, 
and by his desire for occupation, being also well aided by 
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Nature, which had endowed him with infinite grace, and an 
extraordinary fertility of genius, he brought the whole to 
completion with remarkable promptitude, and to such per- 
fection, that an old and experienced master, though one of 
great excellence, could hardly have done it better. 

Taking courage from this successful experiment, and 
thinking he could produce a still better picture, Jacopo 
formed the resolution, but without saying a word to any 
one, of destroying all that he had done, and recommencing 
the work anew, after another design which he had in his 
thoughts. But the monks, meanwhile, seeing that the work 
was finished, and that Jacopo came to it no more, repaired 
to Andrea di Cosimo and urged him so pressingly, that he 
determined to have the painting uncovered. 

Going to seek Jacopo, therefore, with the purpose of en- 
quiring whether there were anything more that he proposed 
to do to it, but not finding him, because, absorbed in his new 
design, he had shut himself up, and would not reply to or be 
seen by any one, Andrea caused the enclosure, with its roof, 
to be removed, and gave the painting to view. But that 
same evening Jacopo left his house with the intention of re- 
pairing to the Servites and throwing down all that he had 
done, so soon as it should be night, intending then to begin the 
new work, when he found the scaffolding removed, the paint- 
ing discovered, and a large crowd of people engaged in the 
examination thereof. 

Much displeased, Jacopo sought out Andrea, and com- 
plained of his having permitted the work to be given to view 
without first asking his consent, describing at the same time 
what he had intended to do. To this Andrea replied, laugh- 
ing, “ You have but little cause to complain, Jacopo, since 
what you have done is so good that it could not, I am firmly 
persuaded, have been made better had you changed it as you 
proposed. Keep your design, therefore, for some other occa- 
sion, since it is certain that you will not want commissions.” 

The work was indeed very beautiful, nay is, as may be 
seen:* it was found to be new in manner moreover, and those 
two female heads exhibited so much softness and beauty, 

* There is scarcely anything now to be seen of this work, which has 


been grievously injured by the inclemencies of the weather. In the year 
1831 it was examined by command of the authorities, but the artists em- 
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to say nothing of the loveliness distinguishing the graceful 
and exquisite children, that it was considered the most admir- 
able work in fresco which had ever then been seen. Beside 
the children that are with the figure of Charity, there are 
two others floating in the air, and holding a drapery attached 
to the Papal Arms ; these are so beautiful, that better could 
not be ; but all the figures have indeed very extraordinary 
relief ; the colouring and every other particular are such, in 
short, that they could not be sufficiently commended.* 

Michelagnolo Buonarroti was one day examining this 
work, and considering that he who had accomplished it was 
but a youth of nineteen, he said, “ This youth will be such, 
to judge from what we here see, that if he lives, and should 
go on as he has begun, he will carry this art to the very 
skies.” 

The fame and credit thus obtained, having reached to the 
men of Puntormo, they sent for Jacopo and caused him to 
paint the Arms of Pope Leo over that gate of the castle 
which looks upon the high road, with two boys which are 
very beautiful; but the work has unhappily been already 
much injured by the rain. 

The Carnival of the next year found all Florence rejoicing 
and in great exultation, on account of the elevation to the 
Pontificateof Leo X.: many great festivals were commanded, 
and among them two very magnificent and costly ones, to be 
given by two companies or associations of nobles and gen- 
tlemen belonging to the city. The chief of one of these 
companies, which was called that of the Diamond, was the 
Signor Giuliano de’ Medici, brother of the Pope, and it had 
received that name because the diamond is one of the devices 
of Lorenzo the Elder, father of Giuliano and of Pope Leo. 
Of the other, the name and symbol of which was Il Bron- 
cone, the Signor Lorenzo, son of Piero de’ Medici, was the 


ployed found the intonaco so frail as to forbid all hope of its restoration ; 
the few vestiges still remaining must therefore soon perish. 

* Thirteen crowns was the sum which, according to the records of the 
Convent, was paid, at different times, to Jacopo Pontormo for this work. 

4 Our readers have been reminded in a previous note that Vasari herehy 
means to distinguish between Lorenzo the Magnificent, father of Leo X., 
and Lorenzo de’ Medici, Duke of Urbino, the name of Lorenzo Vecchio 
being generally understood to mean the brother of Cosmo, Pater Patria, 
who was the grand-unele of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
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head or chief; and this, I say, had for its device the Broncone, a 
dead branch of laurel, that is to say, with new leaves spring- 
ing forth, to signify that he was to revive and restore the 
name of his grandfather. 

Messer Andrea Dazzi, who was then Lecturer on Greek 
and Latin to the schools of learning in Florence, received 
charge of their festival from the company of the Diamond, 
and was required to invent a Triumph ; he thereupon ar- 
ranged one after the manner used by the Romans in their 
triumphal processions, consisting of three splendid chariots, 
beautifully carved in wood, and painted with the most exqui- 
site art. In the first of the cars was Childhood, or more 
properly Boyhood, or Early Youth, represented by a range of 
most beautiful boys : in the second was Manhood, indicated 
by many persons who had distinguished themselves at that 
period of life, and in the third was Old Age, impersonated 
by men advanced in years, who had also performed great 
things at the close of their lives. All the personages of each 
chariot were most richly robed and adorned, insomuch that a 
iiner show could scarcely be seen. 

The architects of these chariots were Raffaello delle Vivole, 
the carver Carota, the painter Andrea di Cosimo, and 
Andrea del Sarto: those who prepared and arranged the 
dresses were Piero da Vinci, father of Leonardo, and Ber- 
nardino di Giordano, both men of great ability; while the 
painting of all the three cars was left entirely to Jacopo da 
Puntormo, who decorated the same with various scenes and 
stories in chiaro-scuro, the subjects taken from the transform- 
ations of the Gods: the designs for the same are now in the 
possession of the excellent goldsmith Pietro Paolo Galeotti.* 
On the first chariot was inscribed in large letters the word 
Erimus, on the second Sumus, and on the third Y'uimus; that 
is to say, “ We shall be,” “ We are,” and “ We were.” The 
chant or song began with the following words: “ The years 
fly on.” 

The Signor Lorenzo, chief of the company of the Broncone 
or Branch, having seen these triumphal chariots, desired that 
those of his own society should surpass them ; he gave charge 
of the whole to Jacopo Nardi,} a noble and most learned 


* And who prepared the dies for the Mint of the Duke.—Musselli. 
+ The historian of Florence, and who also translated Livy, 
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gentleman, by whom his native city of Florence was after- 
wards laid under great obligation, and this Jacopo invented 
six triumphal chariots, being double the number of those 
exhibited by the company of the Diamond. 

The first of these cars was drawn by a pair of oxen, 
decorated with garlands, and was intended to represent the 
age of Saturn and Janus, called the Golden Age: it was 
occupied by two figures, one of Saturn, holding his Scythe ; 
the other of Janus, with his two heads, and bearing the key 
of the Temple of Peace in his hand; beneath his feet lies 
Anger, fettered and bound; while around the figure of 
Saturn were innumerable cireumstances appropriate and per- 
taining to that god, all beautifully executed in divers colours 
by the hand of Pontormo. This chariot was accompanied 
by six couples of Shepherds, all nude except where partially 
covered with skins of the marten and sable; they wore 
sandals of various patterns after the antique manner, and 
had their shepherd’s scrips in their hands, with garlands of 
many kinds of leaves on their heads. ‘The horses on which 
these shepherds were mounted had no saddles, but were 
covered with the skins of lions, tigers, and lynxes, the claws 
of which, gilt with gold, hung down at the sides with a very 
graceful effect. The stirrup-leathers and other parts of the 
housings were ornamented with gold cord, and the stirrups 
were formed of the heads of sheep, dogs, and other animals of 
similar character; the reins and bridles were of silver ribbon, 
twined with leaves of different kinds. Each shepherd was at- 
tended by four servants in the garb of herdsmen, they being 
simply dressed in the skins of animals ; they bore torches in 
the form of dry boughs and branches of the pine, which made 
a most goodly show. 

The second chariot was drawn by two pairs of oxen covered 
with very rich draperies of cloth, and bearing garlands on 
their heads, with large beads depending from their gilded 
horns : it was occupied by Numa Pompilius, second king of 
the Romans, who was surrounded by the books of religion, 
and by all things appertaining to the sacerdotal order, and to 
the offering of sacrifices, he being the founder and institutor 
of religious rites and sacrifices among the Romans. This 
chariot was accompanied by six Priests, riding on beautiful 
mules, their heads were covered with hoods of fine linen, em- 
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broidered with ivy leaves, in gold and silver, after a most 
masterly fashion; and on their shoulders they wore the 
sacerdotal vestments. of antiquity, all richly surrounded 
with borders and fringes of gold: one bore in his hand a 
thurible, another a golden vase, and others carried other things 
of similar character. At their stirrups walked attendants 
in the manner of Levites, they bore torches in their hands, 
which were formed after the fashion of ancient candelabra, 
and made with the most judicious artifice. 

The third chariot represented the Consulate of Titus 
Manlius Torquatus, who, having been made Consul after the 
close of the first Carthaginian war, had governed in such a 
manner, that during his time all the virtues and talents 
flourished in Rome, while the city enjoyed the utmost pros- 
perity. This chariot, on which was a person representing 
Titus himself, was adorned with many ornaments made by 
Puntormo, and was drawn by eight magnificent horses ; 
before it went twelve senators, wearing the toga, and riding 
two and two on horses covered with cloth of gold: they 
were attended by numerous servants, representing Lictors, 
and bearing the fasces, axes, and other things pertaining to 
the administration of justice. 

The fourth chariot was drawn by four buffaloes accoutred 
after the fashion of elephants ; and the story represented was 
the Triumph of Julius Caesar on the occasion of the victory 
obtained over Cleopatra; the most remarkable events of 
Cresar’s life being depicted by Jacopo Puntormo on the 
chariot, which was accompanied by twelve men, walking two 
and two, all dressed in rich and resplendent armour, finely 
decorated with gold; they bore lances in their hands, and 
the torches carried by their half-armed attendants had the 
form of trophies arranged in various fancies. 

The fifth car was drawn by winged horses which had the 
forms of Griffins, and bore a personage representing Cesar 
Augustus, lord and master of the universe; he was ac- 
companied by twelve poets, riding on horseback in double 
file, and all crowned with laurel, as was Cesar himself, they 
wore vestments suited to the different countries of which 
they were supposed to be natives, and these bards were 
chosen to be the followers of Caesar Augustus, because that 
Emperor was ever most favourable to the poets, who exalted 
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him to the skies by their works ; but to the end that they 
might be the more certainly known, each bore on his forehead 
a band, in the manner of a diadem, on which was inscribed 
his name. 

On the sixth chariot, which had been very beautifully 
painted by Puntormo, and was drawn by four pairs of oxen 
richly arrayed, was the just and good Emperor Trajan ; 
he was seated, and before him, on handsome and well 
caparisoned horses, went six couples of doctors of laws, 
wearing the toga reaching to the feet, and with capes of 
grey miniver, as it was the ancient custom for doctors of the 
law to be apparelled. ‘The servants who bore their torches 
and who were in vast numbers, were writers, copyists, and 
notaries, with books or writings in their hands. 

After these six cars came the chariot or triumphal car of 
the period represented, the Age of Gold namely : it was con-_ 
structed with the best and richest powers of art, Baccio 
Bandinelli having adorned it with beautiful figures in relief, 
while. Puntormo had decorated the same with exquisite 
paintings, between which were figures of the four Cardinal 
virtues in relief, and these were more particularly extolled. 
In the midst of the car was a large sphere or ball, as it 
were the globe of the world, and on this was the prostrate 
figure of a man lying dead with his face to the earth, and 
wearing armour covered with rust. This armour was cleft, 
and from the fissure there proceeded the figure of a child 
entirely naked, and gilded all over, to represent the age of 
gold reviving, as the dead man represented that of iron come 
to an end; all which, the resuscitation and the restoration 
namely, it was hereby intimated would result from the ele- 
vation of Pope Leo X. to the papal chair, and the same thing 
was signified by the dry branch putting forth new leaves, 
although there are some who affirm that the dry branch 
reviving, alluded rather to Lorenzo de’ Medici, Duke of 
Urbino. 

But I will not omit to mention that the gilded child, who 
was a baker”s boy, and who had been hired to perform the 
part for ten scudi, obtained that reward as the payment for 
his life, seeing that the sufferings which he endured in the 
course of the festival were so severe as to cause his death, 
and he expired shortly after the conclusion thereof. 
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The Canzone which was sung in that masquerade was 
composed by the above-mentioned Jacopo Nardi, and the first 
stanza ran thus :— 


Colui che dà le leggi alla Natura, 

E i varj stati, e secoli dispone, 

D’ogni bene è cagione : 

E il mal, quanto permette, al Mondo dura : 
Onde, questo figura 

Contemplando sì vede, 

Come con certo piede 

L’ un secol dopo l’altro al Mondo viene, 

E muta il bene in male, el male in bene,* 


For the work performed by him on occasion of this 
festival Jacopo Puntormo obtained so much commendation in 
Florence, to say nothing of the profit, that perhaps few 
young men of his age ever acquired so much ; wherefore, 
when Pope Leo afterwards visited Florence, Jacopo was 
much employed in the festive preparations then made. He 
associated himself with Baccio da Montelupo, a sculptor 
somewhat advanced in years, and the latter constructed an 
Arch in wood at the head of the Via del Palagio, which 
descends from the steps of the abbey; this arch Puntormo 
painted all over with beautiful stories, but the negligence of 
those who had charge of the place caused that work to come 
to an evil end, one of the stories only remaining, that namely 
in which Pallas is seen to be bringing with much grace a 
musical instrument, which she holds, into accord with the 
lyre of Apollo: but from the perfection of this story the 
observer may judge of the excellence of the rest. 

On the same occasion, the care of arranging and adorning 
the Sala del Papa, which is attached to the convént of Santa 
Maria Novella, and was the ancient residence of the Pontiffs 
in Florence,—the care of embellishing this hall, I say, was 
given to Ridolfo Ghirlandajo; but he, being pressed for time, 
was compelled to avail himself in some parts of the assistance 
of others; when the greater portion of the rooms were all 


* He who gives laws to nature, and disposes 
Of time and state, of every good is source, 
Nor comes aught ill, but as His word commands. 
Contemplate then this imagu, and behold 
How, with firm foot, one age pursues another, 
Now changing good to ill, now ill to good. 
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finished therefore, he gave a commission to Jacopo Puntormo 
for certain pictures in fresco to be executed in the chapel 
where his Holiness was to hear mass every morning. 
Putting hand to the work accordingly, Jacopo painted a 
figure of God the Father surrounded by numerous Children, 
with another representing Santa Veronica, who has the 
portrait of Jesus Christ, impressed on the handkerchief; a 
work which, though performed by Jacopo in so much haste, 
was nevertheless greatly extolled. 

In a chapel of the church of San Ruffello,* which is 
situate behind the archiepiscopal palace in Florence, J acopo 
then painted a fresco, the subject of which is Our Lady with 
the Divine Child in her arms; she has the archangel 
Michael on one side, and Santa Lucia, with two other 
Saints, kneeling, on the other. In the lunette of the chapel 
Puntormo furthermore depicted a figure of the Almighty 
Father, with Seraphim around him. 

Having then received a commission which he had long 
desired, from the Servite monk, Maestro Jacopo, that or 
painting a portion of the court of the Servites namely, 
Andrea del Sarto having then gone into France, and left 
that work unfinished, Puntormo set himself with great care 
and zeal to the preparation of the cartoons ; as he was how- 
ever very poorly provided with all things, and while working 
for the acquirement of honour had also to live, he undertook 
at the same time to paint two figures for the Nuns of Santa 
Caterina of Siena, who desired to have such executed in 
chiaro-scuro, over the door of the Hospital for Women, which 
is situate behind the church of the Hospital for Priests, 
between the Piazza di San Marco, and the Via di Sangallo, 
exactly opposite that is to say, to the convent wall of those 
Nuns of Santa Caterina. The subject of this work, which 
is an exceedingly beautiful one, is Our Saviour Christ, 
in the guise of a pilgrim, awaiting the arrival of a certain 
poor woman, to whom he is about to offer hospitality, the 


* San Raffaello that is to say, but popularly called San Ruffillo, or 
Ruffello. The church has been demolished, and the picture was some 
years since removed to the Chapel of the Painters in the Church of the 
Annunciation. 

* The English reader will find the legend of this Saint very agrecably 
related in the Sacred and Legendary Art of Mrs, Jameson. 
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, printing was highly commended at the time, and by all whò 
understand the subject is much admired in our own day.* 

About the same period, our artist executed various 
pictures and small stories in oil on that chariot which the 
masters of the Mint, from whom he received the commission, 
are accustomed to send every year to make part of the 
procession of San Giovanni, the chariot having been con- 
structed by the hand of Marco del Tasso.t For the 
company of Cecilia moreover, Jacopo likewise painted a 
fresco, a figure of that Saint namely, with roses in her hand: 
this also is an exceedingly beautiful thing, it stands over the 
portal of the. Company’s house on the heights of Fiesole, 
and is so well suited to its position, that for a work of such 
a kind it may be considered among the best examples of 
fresco to be seen.} 

These works being made known to Maestro Jacopo, the 
Servite monk, his desire to have the paintings of the Court 
of the Servites finished by Puntormo was greatly increased, 
and he determined to ensure their completion by that artist 
without delay, persuaded that the emulation awakened by 
the works of the other masters who had laboured there 
would incite him to produce something extraordinarily beau- 
tiful in that which remained to be done. Having set hand 
to the work accordingly, Jacopo did indeed labour no less 
for the attainment of glory and honour, than from desire of 
gain, and executed a story, the subject of which was the 
Visitation of the Madonna, which he treated in a manner 
somewhat more animated and lively than it had previously 
been his wont to do, thereby adding an infinite amount of 
beauty to the many other excellencies presented by his 
works. The women, the children, the youths, and the old 
men, are painted in this fresco with a softness and harmony 
of colouring which is really wonderful. ‘The flesh-tints, 
more especially in a child seated on a flight of steps, are 


* This fresco was destroyed in the year 1688, when the building was re- 
constructed from the foundations—Zd. Flor. 1832-8. ; 

* The carving of the Chariot was executed by Marco del Tasso that is 
to say. Bottari. The Car was destroyed in the year 1810, under the 
French domination ; the pictures by which it was adorned are now pre- 
served in a Hall belonging to the municipality of Florence. 

| This work is believed to have been destroyed to make way for the con- 
struction of a new door. 
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incomparably soft and beautiful; but so indeed are those of 
all the other figures, which are such, at a word, that nothing 
in fresco could possibly be more effectively, or more delicately 
and softly executed.* 

This work, together with the others which Jacopo had 
produced, gave the artists, who could here compare his per- 
formance with those of Andrea del Sarto and of Franciabigio, 
the certainty that he would early attain to the perfection of 
his art. It was completed in the year 1516, and Puntormo 
received for it the payment of sixteen crowns, and no 
more.f 

Receiving a commission subsequently, from Francesco 
Pucci, if I remember rightly, for the Altar-piece of a 
chapel which Francesco had caused to be constructed in 
the church of San Michele Bisdomini, which is situate on 
the Via de? Servi, —having received this commission, I say, 
Puntormo conducted the work with so beautifal a manner, 
and colouring so animated, that it is almost impossible to 
believe it a mere painting. In this picture, Our Lady, who 
is seated, presents the Divine Infant to St. J oseph, who re- 
gards the child with a smiling countenance, the animation 
and expression of which are astonishing. A child, repre- 
senting St. John the Baptist, is equally beautiful, as are two 
other children who are upholding a Pavilion or Canopy. 
There is besides a figure of St. John the Evangelist in this 
work, a most beautiful old man,t with one of St. Francis 
kneeling, which is absolutely alive. His hands are folded, 
the fingers of the one intertwined with those of the other; 
he remains with eyes and mind alike intent, contemplating 
the Virgin and Child, and does verily seem to breathe. 
Nor is the St. James beside him less beautiful, so that it is 
no marvel that this should be reputed the most admirable 
work ever executed by this extraordinary painter. $ 

I was at one time of opinion that it was after the exe- 


* It was much injured în the last century by re-touching. A print of 
the work will be found in Malvasia, Ztruria Pittrice. 

+ As appears from the before-mentioned Records of the Convent. 

$ In the open book held in the hand of the Holy Evangelist we have 
the date “1518)?— Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 


$ This work was ably restored in 1823 by the painter Luigi Scotti.— 
Ibid, 
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cution of this picture, and not before, that Puntormo had 
depicted two most beautiful and graceful boys in fresco, 
supporting an Escutcheon of Arms over the door of a house 
belonging to Bartolommeo Lanfredini, and which is situate 
on the Arno, between the bridge of the Santa Trinità and 
that of the Carraja ; but since Il Bronzino, who must needs 
be supposed well acquainted with the truth of these matters,” 
affirms that the work undertaken for Lanfredini was among 
the first executed by Puntormo, we cannot but believe that 
so it really was, and are bound to extol that artist all the 
more highly, seeing that, although thus shown to have been 
among the first of his productions, these boys are nevertheless 
incomparably beautiful that they cannot be equalled. 

But to follow his pictures in their order as nearly as may 
be, after completing those above-named, Jacopo executed 
a painting for the men of Puntormo, and this was placed in 
their principal church, and in the chapel of the Madonna; 
the subject is the Archangel Michael with St. John the 
Evangelist. 

At this time Jacopo had two young men with him, one of 
whom was Giovan-Maria Pichi, of the Borgo-a-San Sepolero, 
who acquitted himself tolerably well, but afterwards became 
a Servite monk. He executed certain works at the Borgo 
and in the Deanery of San Stefano; and wbile still with 
Puntormo he painted a large picture of San Quintino, the 
Martyrdom of that Saint namely, who is represented nude. 
This picture, Jacopo, being desirous, out of the love which 
he bore to his disciple, that he should obtain honour for his 
work,—Jacopo, I say, set himself to retouch the painting, and 
not knowing where to stop, once he had laid his hands on it 
he could not take them off; so that touching the head to-day, 
the arm to-morrow, and the back the day after, the retouch- 
ing was finally such as almost to justify the assertion that 
the picture was by his own hand. We are not to marvel, 
therefore, if this painting is a very beautiful one ; it is now 
in the church of the Observantine Friars, at the Borgo. 

The second of the two young men, of.whom there is men- 
tion above, was the Aretine, Giovan- Antonio Lappoli, whose 


* Angiolo, called Il Bronzino, was the principal disciple of Pontormo, 
and it was apparently from him that Vasari obtained a guod part of his 
materials for the life of that master. 
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life we have already given. Being somewhat van of his 
person, he had made a portrait of himself by the help of a 
mirror, even while still the disciple of Jacopo, but that por- 
trait not appearing to the master to be a satisfactory likeness, 
he took it in hand himself, when he depicted the same so 
admirably well that it seems to be alive. ‘This picture is 
now at Arezzo, in possession of the heirs of Giovan- Antonio 
Lappoli.* 

Puntormo subsequently painted the likenesses of two of his 
most intimate friends in the same picture ; one of these was 
the son-in-law of the glass-maker Beccuccio : the name of the 
other I do not know, and it shall suffice ‘to notify that the 
picture was by the hand of Puntormo. For the funeral 
solemnities of Bartolommeo Ginori, Jacopo prepared a range 
of banners, which it was the custom of the Florentines to 
use on such occasions ; and in each of these he painted a 
figure of the Madonna with the Infant Christ, in the upper 
part of the white taffeta whereof that portion of the banner 
was composed ; while in the lower part, and on the coloured 
surface of the edging, he depicted the Arms of the family, as 
was usual. 

Now there were twenty-four of these banners, and in the 
centre of the coloured pendants Puntormo placed two which 
were entirely of white taffeta, without any edging of colours, 
and in each of these he painted a figure of San Bartolommeo, 
which was two braccia high. The great size of these ban- 
ners, and the novelty of their manner, making all those 
which had been previously made appear mean and poor in. 
the comparison, gave occasion to a change, and caused people 
to begin making them of a large size, as we have them in the 
present day, lighter and more graceful that is to say, and 
with a much more frugal use of gold in the decorations. 

At the upper end of the garden and vineyard which 
belong to the monks of San Gallo, and are situate at a short 
distance from the city-gate named after that saint, there is a 
chapel, and opposite to the central door of this building 
Jacopo Puntormo painted the figure ‘of Our :Saviour lying 
dead, with the Virgin Mother weeping over him, and two 
Children hovering above, one holding the Chalice of the 


The fate of this portrait is not known, no trace of it being now to he 
discovered in the abode of the heirs of Lappoli.—Botturi. 
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‘Passion, and the other supporting the sinking head of ile 
Saviour ; on one side stands St. John the Evangelist, weep- 
ing, and with extended arms ; on the other is St. Augustine 
in his episcopal robes ; he is supporting himself on his pas- 
toral staff, and in an attitude of the deepest sadness, is 
contemplating the dead body of the Saviour.* For Messer 
Spina, a friend of Giovanni Salviati, our artist painted the 
arms of that Giovanni, which Messer Spina desired to have 
depicted in the court-yard of his dwelling, and opposite to 
the principal door ; Giovanni Salviati, having in those days 
been created Cardinal by Pope Leo X., the Cardinal’s red 
hat was painted above, with two beautiful boys standing 
upright : for a work in fresco this is a very fine one, and, as 
being by the hand of Puntormo is highly valued by Messer 
Filippo Spina. 

Jacopo likewise took part in the decoration of those apart- 
ments which, as we have before related, were adorned with 
magnificent ornaments, in wood-work as well as painting, 
for Pier Francesco Borgherini ; this Puntormo did in com- 
petition with other masters, and, to speak more particularly, 
he painted two large coffers, or cabinets, with stories from the 
life of Joseph, which he executed in minute figures of incom- 
parable beauty.t 

But whoever shall desire to see the best work ever per- 
formed in his whole life by Jacopo da Puntormo, and who 
shall propose to himself to ascertain what the genius of that 
master was capable of effecting, whether as regards the 
power of invention displayed, the grouping of the figures, 
the animation of the heads, or the variety and beauty of the 
attitudes, let him examine one angle of those apartments 

of the before-mentioned Florentine noble, Borgherini; that on 
the left namely as you enter the door, where there is a story 
of which the figures are small, although the work itself is of 
fair size, and this is indeed of admirable excellence. ‘The 


* It was destroyed when the Convent and Church of San Gallo were 
demolished in the year 1529, see note, arze, p. 339. 
* Andrea del Sarto, Francesco, Ubertino, called Il Bacchiacca, and Il Gra- 


nacci namely. o , 
+ Two of these stories, and which do indeed merit to be considered beau- 
tiful, are now in the Florentine Gallery of the Uffizj, in the larger Halì of 
the Tuscan School. They have been engraved in outline in the Galleria» 
di Firenze Illustrata. 
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subject chosen is the Reception by Joseph of his father 
Jacob and all his brothers, the sons of that Jacob, when 
Joseph himself has become a prince, and, as it were, the 
sovereign of the land of Egypt. The affection with which 
he greets them is admirably well expressed, and among the 
figures is one which is indeed singularly beautiful ; this is 
the portrait. of Jacopo'’s disciple Bronzino, then but a boy, 
and whom he has represented seated on a flight of steps at 
the lower part of the picture; the youth holds a basket in his 
hand ; a most animated figure it is, and beautiful to a 
marvel : nay, if this painting had been executed of adequate 
size (whereas it is but small), either on panel or on the wall, 
i could venture to affirm, that it could not be possible to 
behold one executed with more grace, or more completely 
excellent in all its parts, than is this work of Puntormo’s ; it 
is therefore with perfect justice that this is esteemed among 
artists to be the most beautiful painting ever produced by 
that master. Nor is it by any means wonderful that Borgherini 
should prize it as he did ; and we cannot be surprised to hear 
that he was repeatedly urged in vain by great and influential 
personages to dispose of the same, to the end that it might 
be presented to different princes and great nobles.* 

Now it chanced that during the siege of Florence, Pier Fran- 
cesco Borgherini had retired to Lucca, when Giovan Battista 
Palla, who desired to get the decorations of this chamber, as 
well as other works, into his hands, with intention to trans- 
port them into France, where they were to be presented to 
the king Francis, in the name of the Signoria : Giovan Bat- 
tista, I say, found means to procure so many abettors, and so. 
contrived, both to do and to say, that the Gonfaloniere and 
the Signori furnished him with a commission, by virtue of 
which the whole were to be taken away, and the price thereof 
paid to the wife of Pier Francesco. 

Thereupon Giovan Battistat repaired with others to the 


* « This work belonged for some time to the well-known lyric poet and 
writer of comedy, Gio-Gherardi de’ Rossi,” remarks a commentator of our 
author, “but we have not been able to ascertain the hands into which it 
passed after his death.” 

$ For the miserable fate which afterwards befell this man, see vol. iii. 
p. 226, note f. See also, for minute details respecting that event, and the 
causes thereof, the Storia of Varchi. lib xii. p. 447. 
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house of Borgherini, for the purpose of causing the command 
of the Signori to be put in execution ; but when they arrived 
there, the wife of Pier Francesco, who had remained at home, 
confronted the principal assailant with reproaches of such 
‘intolerable bitterness that the like had never before been 
hurled at man alive :— 

“How then! dost thou, Giovan Battista, thou, vile 
broker of frippery, miserable huckster of twopences, dost 
thou presume to come hither with intent to lay thy fingers 
on the ornaments which belong to the chambers of gentle- 
men ? despoiling, as thou hast long done and as thou art 
for ever doing, this our City of her fairest and richest orna- 
ments, to embellish strange lands therewith, and to adorn the 
Halls of our enemies. Not that I can marvel at thee, man of a 
base lineage, and traitor to thy country, however grovelling 
may be thy acts ; but for the magistrates of our city, who have 
descended to abet these abominable proceedings, what shall 
be said ? This bed, which thou, for thy own greediness of 
gain and sordid self-interest, wouldst now lay bands on, vainly 
seeking to veil thine evil purposes under a fair pretence,— 
this bed was adorned with all the beauty which enriches it 
by my father-in-law Salvi, in honour of my nuptials ; to 
which he held this magnificent and regal ornament but the 
fitting decoration ; I, then, do prize this gift, both from reve- 
rence to his memory and out of thelove I bear my husband; 
wherefore, I mean to defend it with my own blood, and will 
retain it while I have life. Depart from this house, then, 
Giovan Battista, thou and thy myrmidons ; depart, and say to 
those who have permitted themselves to send thee hither, with 
command to remove these labours of art from their place, 
that I am here ; I, who will not suffer that one iota shall be 
disturbed from where it stands. Tell them, moreover, that 
if it befit them to listen to the counsels of such as thou art, 
base creature of nothingness, and if they must needs make 
presents to the king, Francis of France, tell them, I say, that 
they may go to their own houses, and, despoiling their own 
chambers of their ornaments, may send them to his Ma- 
jesty. 

: d Por thyself, if again thou shouldst be so bold as to come 

on a similar errand to this house, thou shalt be amply taught 

what is the respect due to the dwelling of a gentleman, from 
AA2 
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such as thou art, and that to thy serious discomfort; make 
thyself sure of it.* 

Thus spoke Madonna Margherita, wife of Pier-Francesco 
Borgherini, and daughter of Ruberto Acciaiuoli, a Florentine 
noble of great wisdom. She was in truth a woman entirely 
worthy to be the daughter of such a father; and by her 
noble daring and firmness of spirit she caused these gems of 
art to be respected, and kept them, where they still remain, 
to adorn the dwellings of her house. 

About this same time Giovan-Maria Benintendi had deco- 
rated an antechamber in his palace with numerous paintings 
by the hands of divers able masters, and, hearing Jacopo da 
Puntormo extolled to infinity for the works which he had 
executed in the rooms of Borgherini, Giovan-Maria deter- 
mined to add a painting by that artist to those he already 
possessed. The subject chosen for the picture was an Adora- 
tion of the Magi, who presented themselves to the Infant 
Christ in Bethlehem ; and, having given much thought and 
care to the work, the master succeeded in rendering it varied 
and beautiful in the heads, as well as worthy of all praise in 
every other part. 

He afterwards painted a picture for Messer Goro da 
Pistoja, who was then secretary to the Medici, a half-length 
portrait namely of the illustrious Cosimo de’ Medici the 
elder ;{ this is a truly commendable work, and is now in 
the house of Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici, and in possession 
of Messer Alessandro his heir, a young man, who, to say 
nothing of the nobility and distinction of his race, is remark- 
able for the propriety of his life, as well as honourable for 
his love of literature ; he is the worthy son, in short, of the 


* «The deportment of this incomparable woman,” exclaims an ad- 
miring compatriot of the eloquent dame above described, the Madonna 
Margherita, “ might put to shame the numbers who since those days have 
made merchandize for the stranger of so many precious objects, the glory of 
their family and their country, despoiling their houses, not as compelled 
by necessity, but for the gratification of an absurd vanity; the supply of a 
frivolous and most ridiculous extravagance.” Alas, my sisters, can it be 
that the most commendable acquisition of our jewels and laces,.is that 
which is thus irreverently designated by this profane ?. Alas, my sisters! 

The portrait of Cosimo Pater Patrie, here in question, is now in the 
Fiorentine Gallery before-mentioned ; it has been admirably engraved by 
Antonio Perfetti, and is given in outline in the GaWeria, &c., cited above. 
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magnificent Ottaviano and of Madonna Francesca, daughter 
of Jacopo Salviati, and maternal aunt of the Signor Duke 
Cosimo.* This work, but more particularly the head of 
Cosimo, procured for Puntormo the favour of Messer Ottavi- 
ano ; and the great hall at Poggio-a-Cajano being then to 
be painted, the commission for the two ends of the same, 
wherein are the circular orifices which give light (the win- 
dows that is to say), was given to Jacopo, who was directed 
to execute the ornaments of that portion from the ceiling to 
the floor.{ 

More than ever anxious to do himself honour on that 
occasion, from respect to the place as well as from the 
emulation awakened by the presence of the other masters 
who were employed there, Jacopo devoted so large an amount 
of care and study to this matter, that in his zeal he over- 
stepped the due limit, doing over again to-day what he had 
completed yesterday, and so spoiling rather than improving 
his work ; he racked his brains in this fashion until it was a 
pity to behold, and was incessantly labouring at new inven- 
tions, all which were to add to the beautyof the performance 
and to his own fame. 

Among other parts of this work is a figure of Vertumnus 
with his husbandmen around him, and Puntormo has repre- 
sented the god under the form of a peasant, seated and hold- 
ing in bis hand a gardener’s pruning knife, and this is so 
beautiful and so admirably executed that it may be truly 
considered wonderful, as may likewise the figures of certain 
children there portrayed, and which are indescribably natural 
and life-like. On the side opposite to this of the Vertumnus 
Puntormo painted figures of Pomona, Diana, and other 
deities, but these he has involved somewhat too closely in 
draperies; the whole work is nevertheless a very fine one and 
has been much commended. 

These paintings were still in progress when Pope Leo 
died, the works of that hall were therefore left unfinished 
as were many others of like kind, not in Rome only but in 
Florence, Loretto, and many other places; nay, the whole 
world was rendered poor by that death, and all distinguished 
men were deprived of their true Mxcenas. 

* Alessandro was afterwards Pope, under the name of Leo XI, 
| These works still survive. 
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Having returned to Florence, Jacopo painted a seated 
figure of Sant” Agostino in the act of bestowing his benedic- 
tion; while Angels, in the form of beautiful children, nude and 
hovering in the air, are seen above him. This picture has 
now been placed over an altar in the small church which 
belongs to the nuns of San Clemente, and is situate in the 
Via San Gallo.* About the same time Puntormo finished a 
picture, the subject of which was a Pietà, and here too are 
angels represented by nude children, which are very beauti- 
ful, the entire picture is indeed a truly admirable one and was 
greatly prized by certain Ragusan merchants, for whom it 
was that Puntormo painted it. There is an exceedingly fine 
landscape in this work, taken for the most part from a print 
by Albert Diirer. 

The same master produced a picture of Our Lady with 
the Divine Child in her arms, and surrounded by angels in 
the form of children, this is now in the house of Alessandro 
Neroni; one of similar subject, the Madonna that is to 
say, but differing materially from the above-named, and in 
another manner, was executed by Jacopo for some Spaniards: 
many years afterwards it was on the point of being sold 
to a broker or picture dealer, but this becoming known to 
Bronzino he caused it to be purchased by Messer Bartolom- 
meo Panciatichi. 

In the year 1552 there was a slight attack of plague in 
Florence, when many persons left the city to avoid that 
most highly contagious disease, and to place their lives in 
security ; our artist also found an opportunity for removing 
himself to a distance, and that happened on this wise. A 
certain Prior of the Certosa, which had been erected by the 
Acciaiuoli family at about three miles from Florence, was 
about to cause some pictures to be painted in the angles of 
a large and beautiful cloister surrounding a fine meadow, and 
these he placed in the hands of Puntormo; when sought for 
to undertake this work, therefore, Jacopo accepted the 
proposal most willingly, and departed at once for the Certosa, 
taking with him Il Bronzino and no one else. 

The manner of life here presented to him, that tranquillity, 
that silence, that solitude—all things, at a word, were found 


* It was afterwards removed to the Refectory of the Convent, but the 
latter being afterwards suppressed, all trace of the work was then lost, 
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by Jacopo to be entirely in accord with his character and 
genius; they were indeed so pleasing to him that he resolved to 
seize that occasion for making an effort in his art, and hoped 
to prove to the world -that he had acquired a more varied 
manner and higher perfection than his works had ever before 
displayed. No long time previously there had been brought 
from Germany to Florence, a large number of plates, very 
finely executed on wood and copper by the burin of Albert 
Diirer, a most excellent German painter, and very remark- 
able engraver, both on copper and wood. Among other sub- 
jects and stories, great and small, was the Passion of 
Our Saviour Jesus Christ, in which were exhibited all the 
excellence and perfection of engraving with the burin, that 
can possibly be attained. 

Now Jacopo was to paint that portion of Our Saviour's 
history in those angles of the cloister, and he determined to 
avail himself of these inventions of Albert Direr, with the 
full persuasion that he should not only satisfy himself, but 
the greater part of the Florentine artists also ; for they were 
all with one voice and of common consent extolling the 
ability of Albert and the perfection of these productions. 
But devoting himself to the imitation of that manner and 
seeking to impart to his figures that vivacity in the air of 
the heads, and that variety which were the characteristics of 
Albert’s works, he proceeded to such an extremity, that all 
the softness and grace of his own manner, all the charm 
wherewith he had been endowed by Nature, was lost. ‘The 
study of that new manner and the force of those German 
engravings, had thus so great an effect on the performance of 
Puntormo, that although this work is without doubt a very 
beautiful one, there is but little of the grace which up to 
that time Jacopo Puntormo had always imparted to his 
figures. 

At the entrance to the cloister in question, the master 
depicted Our Saviour Christ in the garden; the time is night, 
but the picture is so beautifully illuminated by the light of 
the Moon, that it appears almost as the day. Our Lord is 
kneeling in prayer and at no great distance from him are 
Peter, James, and John, lying asleep and executed in a man- 
ner so entirely similar to that of Direr that it is a kind of 
marvel. Not far off is seen Judas Iscariot leading the Jews to 
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the capture of his Master, and to this man as well as to those 
by whom he is accompanied, Puntormo has given a face of the 
strangest forms and most exaggerated expressions, all being 
entirely after the German type. It moves one to compassion 
indeed, as one remarks, on examining these works, the sim- 
plicity of the artist who would bestow so much labour and 
pains to acquire that which all others seek with so much care 
to avoid, or if they have it, to lose; and this is all the more 
extraordinary when it is considered, that Puntormo abandoned 
a manner which surpassed in excellence that of all others and 
gave infinite pleasure to every one merely to secure a defect. 
Did not Puntormo know that the Germans and Flemings come 
into these parts for the very purpose of learning that Italian 
manner which he with so much labour and pains was seek- 
ing to abandon as if it were a bad one? 

Beside the picture just alluded to is one wherein Christ is 
led before Pilate, and here the face of the Redeemer gives 
evidence of all that humility which truly belongs to, or can 
be imagined to reside in, the person of Innocence betrayed 
to death by the sins of mankind. In the wife of Pilate is 
perceptible the compassion she feels, together with that dread 
by which those are wont to be possessed who fear the Divine 
justice ; this woman, while recommending the cause of Christ 
to her husband, is contemplating the countenance of the 
Saviour with an expression of pitying wonder. Around the 
figure of Pilate are soldiers who are so completely. German, 
in the character of their faces as well as in the manner of 
their habiliments, that whoever did not know by what hand 
the work was performed, would assuredly believe it to have 
been executed by foreigners, men from beyond the mountains. 
Itis true that there is one exception in a cup-bearer of Pilate’s, 
who is seen in the distance, descending a flight of stairs with 
a basin and ewer in his hand, which he is carrying to his 
master, that he may wash his hands therewith; this figure, 
which is a very beautiful and lifelike one, has a certain 
something proper to the old manner of Puntormo. 

Having next to execute in one of the other angles, a 
Resurrection. of Our Saviour, the artist then took it into 
his head, as being one who, having no steadfastness in his 
character, was perpetually in search of some new whim, to 
change the manner of his colouring ; and of a truth he did 
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depict that whole work with a colouring in fresco which is 
so soft and so good, that if in that picture he had been pro- 
ceeding after any other manner than the German, it would 
indubitably have proved to be an exceedingly beautiful one; 
there is indeed so much excellence in the heads of those 
soldiers lying so fast asleep that they are almost like dead 
men, so varied are their attitudes and so perfect is the whole 
work, that one could not believe it possible to do anything 
better. 

Continuing these Stories of the Passion in other divisions 
of the Cloister, the master depicted Our Saviour Christ pro- 
ceeding towards the Mount Calvary and bearing his Cross ; 
behind him are the people of Jerusalem who follow his steps, 
while before him are led the two thieves, naked and sur- 
rounded by the ministers of justice. Some of the latter are 
on foot and some on horseback, some bear the ladders, one 
has the inscription for the Cross, others carry the nails, 
ropes, hammers, and other instruments of similar kind. In 
the uppermost part of the picture, and partly concealed be- 
hind a slight elevation of the ground, is Our Lady with the 
Maries, weeping and awaiting the arrival of the Saviour. In 
the centre of the painting is Christ himself, who has fallen to 
the earth, and is surrounded by certain of the Jews, by whom 
he is despitefully smitten ; while Veronica is seen to offer hira 
the handkerchief wherewith he wipes the drops from his brow. 
Veronica is accompanied by other women old and young, 
who are bewailing the cruelties which they behold inflicted 
on their Lord. 

This story, either because Jacopo had been warned by his 
friends, or that he did himself at length perceive, although 
tardily, the great injury which his study of the German 
engravings had done to his own soft manner, this story, I say, 
is much better than the others executed by him in the same 
place. There are, indeed, certain nude figures of Jews, with 
some heads of old men, which are so well painted in fresco 
that better could not be, although it is obvious that Puntormo 
has adopted that same manner of the Germans, to a certain 
extent in them all. 

The Crucifixion of Christ, with his Deposition from the 
Cross, were then to be executed in other parts of the Cloister, 
but these Puntormo determined to leave, with the intention 
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of doing them the last of all, he therefore next proceeded to 
quint a picture of Our Lord when he has been removed from 
the Cross, adhering still to the same German manner, but im- 
parting infinite harmony to the colouring of his work. In 
this part of the picture, beside the Magdalen who is kissing 
the feet of the Saviour, and is indeed a most exquisite figure, 
there are two old men, intended for Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus, and these, although both in the German manner, 
have yet the most beautiful expressions (such as are suited, 
that is to say, to the heads of old persons), with the most softly 
flowing beards, and the most perfectly harmonious colouring 
that can possibly be conceived. 

Jacopo was somewhat slow in the execution of his pictures, 
and on this account, as also because the solitude of the 
Certosa was agreeable to him, he spent several years over 
the works which he executed in this place ;* nay, after the 
pestilence had ceased and he had returned to Florence, he 
frequented the convent continually, going constantly back- 
ward and forward from the Certosa to the city; proceeding 
in this manner he was enabled to do many things for those 
fathers, which was greatly to their satisfaction, Among 
other paintings for example, he executed one in the church 
and over one of the doors which give entrance into the 
chapels ; this was the half-length portrait of a Monk, who 
had attained the age of 120 years ; he was a lay brother 
in the Monastery of the Certosa, and was then living there. 
In that portrait there is so much life and force, it is executed 
with so much animation, and finished so admirably well, that 
this work alone, may suffice to form an excuse for all the ec- 
centricity of Puntormo, and should secure him his pardon for 
the new and whimsical manner which he had taken it into 
his head to adopt, during his abode in that solitary place, and 
when far removed from the commerce of the world. 

For the apartments of the Prior of the Certosa also, 
Puntormo painted a picture representing the Nativity of 
Christ; in this he has depicted Joseph giving light to the 
Divine Child in the obscurity of the night, by means of a 


* The paintings executed by Pontormo in the cloister of the Certosa 
have been destroyed by time, but there are some reduced copies, made by 
Jacopo da Empoli, still to be seen in the Florentine Academy of the Fine 
Arts, 
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lanthorn which he is holding; that too was done in pursuit 
of the same fancies and caprices which had been infused into 
his mind by those German prints. 

Now I would have none to believe Jacopo blameable for 
having imitated Albert Direr in his inventions, seeing that 
this is no error: it has been done and is continually being 
done by many painters, but Puntormo adopted the unmixed 
German manner in everything ; in the dresses, the attitudes, 
and the expression of the heads: all which hs ought to have 
avoided, and to have availed himseif of the invention only, 
seeing that he was himself endowed most richly with the 
grace and beauty of the modern manner. 

For the strangers’ apartments of the above-mentioned 
monastery, the same artist painted a very large picture in 
oil on cloth, and therein he did not in any way restrain 
himself, or do violence to his natural manner : the subject 
is Our Saviour Christ seated at table with Cleophas and 
Luke, all figures of the natural size, and as in this work 
Puntormo followed the bent of his genius, the picture turned 
out to be a very beautiful one. Among other particulars 
worthy of remark in this painting, are the portraits of cer- 
tain lay brothers then in the convent, and whom I have 
myself seen there ; they are represented as serving at table, 
and could not possibly be more life-like and animated than 
they are.* 

While Jacopo was occupied with these works at the Cer- 
tosa, his disciple Bronzino was zealously pursuing the study 
of his art at the same place ; and being encouraged by Pun- 
tormo, who was most friendly and even affectionate to his 
disciples, he undertook the execution of a picture of St. 
Lawrence, which he painted within an arch over one of the 
doors which conduct from the cloister into the church, de- 
picting it in oil, although he had never then seen the method 
of painting on the wall with that vehicle. The Saint is lying 
nude on his gridiron, and the attitude in which he is placed 
is good and appropriate, insomuch that Bronzino here began 
to give some intimation of that excellence to which he after- 
wards attained, as will be related in its proper place.} This 

* Now in the before-mentioned Academy of the Fine Arts in Florence, 


* In the discourse relating “ to the Academicians of Design then living,”? 
namely, 
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gave Jacopo, who already perceived the eminence which 
his disciple was eventually to acquire, the most lively satis- 
faction. 

About the same time, or no long time afterwards, Ludo- 
vico di Gino Capponi returned to Florence from Rome, and 
having purchased that chapel in the church of Santa Felicità, 
which the Barbadori family had formerly caused to be con- 
structed by Filippo di Ser Brunellesco, and which is situate 
near the entrance of the church on the right hand,— Ludovico, 
1 say, determined to have all the ceiling covered with paint- 
ings ; he furthermore resolved to have an altar-piece with a 
rich ornament or frame-work. Wherefore, having conferred 
respecting that matter with Messer Niccolò Vespucci, who 
was a Knight of Rhodes, and the most intimate friend of 
Capponi, the knight, as being also the very good friend of 
Puntormo, did and said so much respecting the worth and 
ability of that excellent man, that Ludovico was induced to 
give Jacopo the commission for the work, Having erected 
an enclosure accordingly, by which the chapel was kept 
closed during three years, the master commenced his opera- 
tions. In the ceiling of the chapel he delineated a figure of 
God the Father, surrounded by those of four Patriarchs, all 
which are very fine.* In the four medallions which decorate 
the corbels of the ceiling he then painted figures of the four 
Evangelists, executing three of these entirely with his own 
hand, but confiding the fourth to Bronzino. And here I 
will not neglect the opportunity of mentioning, that Puntor- 
mo would very rarely permit himself to be assisted by his 
young men, nor would he even suffer them to lay hands on a 
work which he intended to execute himself 3 but it was his 
custom, when he desired to avail himself of the aid of any 
one of them, or wished them to have the opportunity of 
learning any thing, to let them do the whole by themselves, 
as he here caused Bronzino to do. 

Now in the works executed by Puntormo up to this time 
for the chapel of Santa Felicità, he appears to have almost 
entirely returned to his old manner, but he did not continue 
to maintain that manner for the altar-piece ; on the contrary, 
his head running on new things, he painted the figures with- 


* The central picture of the ceiling in this chapel was destroyed in the 
year 1766, when the upper choir of the church was enlarged, 
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out shadow, and with so monotonous a tone of ‘colouring, that 
one does but faintly distinguish the lights from the middle 
tints, or the middle tints from the shadows. 

The subject of this altar-piece is Our Saviour Christ 
when removed from the Cross and on the point of being 
carried to the Sepulchre. ‘The Madonna is seen to sink 
fainting to the earth; and that figure, as well as those of the 
other Maries, is executed in a manner so entirely different 
from the portion of the work before described, that one 
plainly perceives the master’s brain to have again set off in 
chase of novelties and unusual methods of proceeding, con- 
tenting himself steadily with nothing, and remaining fixed 
to no one manner; at a word, the composition of this picture 
is wholly different from that of the vaulting, as is also the ‘ 
colouring.* The four Evangelists, too, which we have de- 
scribed as adorning the corbels uf the ceiling, are in a much 
better manner than the altar-piece, and are greatly superior 
to that work.} 

On that wall of the chapel wherein is the window, there 
are two figures in fresco, Our Lady that is to say, on the, 
one side, and on the other the Angel who brings her the 
Annunciation; but both are so strangely distorted, as to ren- 
der it evident that the singular extravagance of Jacopo's 
fancies caused him never to continue long satisfied with any 
thing. While engaged with this work in particular, he was 
so anxious to have all entirely his own way, and to avoid 
being molested by the remarks of any one, that he would 
never permit even the master of the chapel himself to see 
the pictures while they were in progress. It thus happened, 
that having completed all after his own fashion, without any 
one of his friends being suffered to have the opportunity of 
warning him on any point, the work, when given to public 
view, was regarded with much astonishment by all Flo- 
rence.} For an apartment in the house of the above-men- 
tioned Ludovico di Gino Capponi, our artist painted a picture 

* The figures of the Evangelists are still in their place.—E4. Flor., 
1832-8. 

* This part of the work has now the appearance of a mere sketch, but 
is believed to have been reduced to that state by an injudicious cleaning, 
which was inflicted on it in the year 1723. 

% It may still be seen, but has been grievously maltreated by cleaning 
and bold retouching.—Z4. Flor., 1832-8. c 
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of the Virgin in the same manner, taking for the head of 
Mary Magdalen the portrait of a daughter of Ludovico, who 
was a very beautiful maiden. î 

Near the monastery of Boldrone, which is on the road 
leading from that place to Castello, and stands at the angle 
of another road which ascends the hill and conducts to Cer- 
cina, at the distance of about two miles from Florence that 
is to say, there is a tabernacle wherein Puntormo painted a 
Crucifix in fresco, with Our Lady weeping beside it; San 
Giovanni Evangelista, Sant’ Agostino, and San Giuliano, 
are also present.* AIl these figures—his caprice for the 
German manner, which still pleased him greatly, not having 
been satisfied—are but slightly different from those of the 
| Certosa. And the same may be affirmed of a picture painted 
by Jacopo for the nuns of Sant’ Anna, whose convent is 
situate at the gate of San Friano. The subject of that work 
is Our Lady with the Dead Christ in her arms; Sant’ Annat 
is behind her, with San Piero, San Benedetto, and other 
saints.t In the predella is a story, the figures of which are 
small ; this represents the Signoria of Florence advancing 
in procession, with trumpets and other musical instru- 
ments ; they are attended by mace-bearers, ushers, door- 
keepers, and other servants of the palace, that subject hav- 
ing been chosen by Jacopo because he had received his 
commission for the picture from the Captain of the palace, 
and the other persons employed as attendants there. 

While Jacopo was occupied with this work, Pope Clement 
VII. had sent Alessandro and Ippolito de’ Medici, both then 
very young, to Florence, there to remain under the care of 
the Legate, Silvio Passerini, Cardinal of Cortona: when the 
magnificent Ottaviano de’ Medici, to whom they had been 
recommended by the Pontiff, caused the portraits of both to 
be taken by Puntormo, who acquitted himself exceedingly 
well, and made these pictures excellent resemblances, al- 

* This work has disappeared. 

{ The Florentines had a particular veneration for St. Anna, because it 
was on her festival in the year 1343 that they escaped the yoke in 
Gualtieri, Duke of Athens. On the 26th of July therefore, which is the 
Festival of Sant” Anna, the magistrates of Florence went in procession of 
honour of that occasion, as described in the text. 

i These are San Giovanni and San Sebastiano. The: picture was taken 
to Paris in the year 18183, and is now in the Louvre.—Ed. Fior., 1832-8, 
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though he did not depart materially from that manner of his, 
which he had learned from the German. In the picture of 
Ippolito, Puntormo likewise painted a favourite dog, belonging 
to that noble, and which was called Rodon, making the 
animal so natural and so full of animation, that he might be 
supposed alive.* At a later period Puntormo took the 
portrait of the Bishop Ardinghelli, who was afterwards 
Cardinal, and for Filippo del Migliore, who was his most 
intimate friend, he painted a fresco at his house in the 
‘ Via Larga: in this work, which is opposite to the prin- 
cipal door of the house and represents a female figure in 
a niche, intended for Pomona, Jacopo Puntormo departed 
to a certain extent from his German manner, and seemed 
beginning to retrace his steps. 

Now Giovan Battista della Palla, perceiving that the nu- 
merous paintings of Jacopo were causing his name to become 
more and more celebrated, and not being able to procure 
such of his works and those of the other masters as were in 
the Casa Borgherini, for King Francis of France, as we 
have related, —Giovan Battista, I say, resolved that some 
painting from the hand of Puntormo should .at all events be 
:despatched to the French monarch, whom he knew to be 
desirous of such productions; whereupon he took measures 
to that effect, and finally succeeded in persuading Puntormo 
to paint for him a most beautiful picture : this was the Resur- 
rection of Lazarus, and proved to be one of the best works 
ever produced by the master, or ever sent by that Palla 
(although he sent him vast numbers) to King Francis. For 
besides that the heads were singularly beautiful, the figure 
of Lazarus, whose spirit, returning to the dead body, might 
be almost seen to awaken the latter to life, was admirable to 
a degree which is beyond the power of words to describe ; 
the process of decomposition, which had already begun to 
commence about the eyes, was permitted to leave certain 
of its vestiges, in that form which the spirit of life was enter- 
ing once again; the hands and feet indeed, to which the vital 
forces had not yet penetrated, were suffered to remain 
wholly dead. : 

- In a picture one braccio and a half high, which Jacopo 


* The portrait of Ippolito de’ Medici, armed, and with a dog, is now in 
the Pitti Palace, Hall of Saturn—Z4d, F/or., 1832-8. 
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executed for the Nuns belonging to the Hospital of the 
Innocents, he represented, by means of an infinite number of 
minute figures, the story of the eleven thousand martyrs, 
condemned to death by the Emperor Dioclesian, and all 
crucified in a wood. In this work the master has imagined 
a very finely executed combat of cavalry and nude figures ; 
in the air above are beautiful children who shoot arrows at 
the executioners, while the latter are employing themselves 
with such details as belong to the crucifixion of the martyrs ; 
near and around the Emperor by whom the latter are con- 
demned are also many beautiful nude forms in the act of being 
ledto death. This, in all parts highlyto be commended picture, 
is now in the possession of Don Vincenzio Borghini, the 
director of that Hospital, and an intimate friend of Jacopo 
Puntormo.* 

Another work of a subject similar to this last, but giving 
only the Carnage of the Martyrs, with the angel who 
baptizes them, was executed by Jacopo for Carlo Neroni, as 
was also the portrait of the above-named Carlo.| At the 
time of the Siege of Florence, Puntormo also painted the 
likeness of Francesco Guardi, whom he has depicted in the 
dress of a soldier; a very admirable work it is, and on the 
cover of the same Bronzino delineated Pygmalion addressing 
his prayer to Venus, to the end that the Statue which he 
had made might receive the breath of life, and, awakening to 
existence, according to the fable of the poets, might become 
flesh and blood. 

About this time Jacopo obtained, but not without many 
labours, the fulfilment of a wish which he had long enter- 
tained ; for, having ever desired to inhabit a house of his own, 
and not one merely hired, in order that he might make such 
arrangements as he thought proper, and live after his own 
fashion, he did ultimately succeed in buying one, which was 
situate in the Via della Colonna, nearly opposite to the dwell- 
ing of the Nuns of Santa Maria degli Angeli. 

When the Siege of Florence was over, Pope Clement gave 
command to Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici that he should 
cause the hall of Poggio-a-Cajano to be finished, whereupon, 
Franciabigio and Andrea del Sarto being dead, the whole 


* This work also is in the Pitti Palace. 
4 Now in the Florentine Gallery of the Uffizj. 
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charge of the work was entrusted to Jacopo Puntormo, who 
having first ordered scaffolding and an enclosure to be erected, 
then began to prepare the cartoons, but suddenly falling into 
his whims and fantasies, he wasted his time in cogitations 
and proceeded no further in the work. This might not 
perhaps have been the result had Bronzino been in the 
country, but he was then absent, being employed at the 
Imperiale, a place belonging to the Duke of Urbino and 
situate near Pesaro. He was indeed daily urged by Puntor- 
mo to rejoin him at the Poggio-a-Cajano, but Bronzino 
could not leave the Imperiale at his own pleasure, seeing that, 
having painted an exceedingly beautiful Cupid, a nude figure, 
in a corbel of one of the ceilings, and prepared the cartoons 
for other parts of the work, the Prince Guidobaldo, who 
perceived the ability of that youth, commanded him to 
remain, intending to have his own likeness taken by him: 
but Guidobaldo desired to be portrayed in armour, a 
particular suit of which he was expecting from Lombardy, 
and as the arrival of this armour was delayed, Bronzino was 
compelled to remain at the Imperiale longer than he could 
have wished. In the interval also he painted for Guidobaldo 
the case of a harpsichord, which pleased that prince mightily ; 
ultimately however the portrait was completed, and being 
an extremely beautiful one, it gave great satisfaction to the 
Duke. 

Jacopo meanwhile had written so many letters, and was 
constantly making so many efforts to procure the return of 
Bronzino, that he finally succeeded; but notwithstanding the 
presence of his disciple, there was nothing that would prevail 
on that strange man Puntormo to get forward with the work 
beyond the preparation of the cartoons, although he was 
earnestly solicited to do so by the magnificent Ottaviano and 
the Duke Alessandro; these cartoons are now for the most 
part in the house of Ludovico Capponi, and in one of them 
isa Hercules strangling Antaeus; another has Venus and 
Adonis ; and on a third is a group of nude figures engaged 
in the game of football.* 

Now about this time the Signor Alfonso Davalo, Marchese 
di Guasto, had obtained a cartoon from Michelagnolo Buo- 
narroti by the intervention of Fra Niccolò della Magna, the 

* These cartoons are believed to be destroyed.—Zd. Flor., 1852-8. 
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subject of the work being Our Saviour Christ appearing to 
the Magdalen in the garden; and the Marchese made a great 
point of having the picture executed by Puntormo, since 
Buonarroti had told him that none could serve him better than 
that artist. ‘The commission being accepted by Jacopo, he 
completed the work accordingly, and that to such perfection, 
as to cause the painting to be esteemed a most rare perform- 
ance, the grandeur of Michelagnolo’s design being added to 
the colouring of Jacopo da Puntormo ; wherefore this picture 
having been seen by the Signor Alessandro Vitelli, who was 
then in Florence, where he held the office of Captain of the 
Guard, he caused a painting to be executed for himself by 
Jacopo from the same cartoon, and this he then sent to Città 
di Castello, commanding that it should be placed in the 
dwelling which he possessed there. 

The esteem in which Michelagnolo held Puntormo becom- 
ing known, and the care with which the latter had put the 
designs and cartoons of Michelagnolo into painting, with the 
excellence of those works, being much bruited abroad, 
Bartolommeo Bettini took much pains to procure for himself 
a cartoon from Buonarroti, who was his very intimate friend ; 
and, finally succeeding, he obtained from that master a nude 
figure of Venus, whom her son Cupid is caressing. This 
he had done with the intention of having the work made a 
picture by Jacopo Puntormo, and placed in the centre of one 
of lis rooms, Bronzino having already begun to paint figures 
of Dante, Petrarca, and Boccaccio in the lunettes of the same, 
and Bettini proposing eventually to have those of all the 
other poets, who, whether in verse or prose, have sung the 
triumphs of Love in Tuscan. Jacopo received the cartoon 
accordingly, and painted the picture at his leisure as will be 
related, but in that manner and to that perfection which is 
known to all the world, insomuch that I need not add my 
commendations.* 

Incited by these designs of Michelagnolo, and carefully 
considering the manner of that most noble artist, Puntormo 


* “Vasari has expressed himself thus,” remarks a compatriot of our 
author, “ because the historian Varchi had just then been singing the 
praises of this work in one of his lectures which was much read at that 
time, and wherein he (Varchi) compares this Venus to that of Praxiteles, 
with which, according to Pliny, the men who beheld it fell in love.” 
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determined to imitate the same, and according to his ability 
to pursue Buonarroti's method by every means in his power ; 
then it was that Jacopo perceived the injury he had done 
himself by suffering the works of the Poggio-a-Cajano to 
slip through his hands, although he still attributed the blame 
in great part to a long and troublesothe illness which he had 
suffered, and finally to the death of Pope Clement, which 
had put an end to the whole undertaking. 

After completing the works above described, J acopo 
executed a picture wherein there was the portrait of Amerigo 
Antinori, a youth who was then much beloved in Florence ; 
and this likeness being much extolled by every one, the 
Duke Alessandro caused it to be intimated to J acopo that he 
desired to be portrayed by his hand in a large picture. For 
the greater convenience therefore, J. acopo depicted him, for 
that time, on a panel not larger than a sheet of paper of the 
ordinary size, but this he did with so much care and study, 
that the work of the miniature painters do not merit to be 
even put in comparison with it. To say nothing of the resem- 
blance, which is excellent, there is in this head all that could 
be desired for the most perfect of pictures, and from this 
small painting, which is now in the cabinet of Duke Cosimo, 
Jacopo afterwards depicted the Duke Alessandro in a large 
work, representing him with a pencil in his hand, and in the 
act of designing a female head ; this larger picture was 
subsequently presented by Duke Alessandro to the Signora 
Taddea Malespina, sister to the Marchesa di Massa. 

The Duke, who desired to reward very liberally the ability 
which Puntormo had displayed in this picture, sent a message 
to him by his attendant, Niccolò da Montaguto, to the effect 
that he might ask whatever he pleased and should have his 
wish granted. But such was, I know not whether to say the 
timidity or the too great respect and modesty of this man, 
that he asked nothing better than just as much money as 
would enable him to redeem a cloak which he had hastily 
pledged. Hearing this, the Duke could not but laugh at the 
singular character of the artist, and commanded that he should 
receive fifty gold crowns, offering him at the same time a pen- 
sion, but Niccolò had much trouble to make him accept it. 

Puntormo had meanwhile completed that Venus, the 
cartooon for which had been prevared by Michelagnolo for 
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Bartolommeo Bettino, and the work was one of marvellouz 
beauty; but instead of being delivered to Bettino for the 
price which had been agreed to by Jacopo, it was seized on, 
almost by force, and taken from the hands of Puntormo by 
certain favour-seekers, who wished to do Bartolommeo a dis- 
pleasure, and was given to the Duke Alessandro, the cartoon 
alone being restored to Bettino.* When Michelagnolo heard 
of this he was much displeased, on account of the regard 
which he bore to the friend for whom he had made the 
cartoon, and was exceedingly angry with Jacopo. But 
although it is true that the latter did receive fifty crowns 
from the Duke for the picture, yet he can scarcely be said to 
have defrauded Bettino, seeing that he did but resign the 
work at the command of him who was his Lord : some affirm 
indeed that Bettino was himself the cause of all the mischief, 
since he had asked too great a price for the painting. 

Thesesums of money enabling Puntormoto commence certain 
alterations which he desired to make in his house, he set hand 
tothe work and began to build accordingly, but did not effect 
anything of muchimportance. It is true that many say he had 
the intention of spending very largely, according to his means, 
for that fabric, intending to construct a very commodious 
dwelling, for which, it is added, that he had made a design of 
some merit ; but from all that one sees done, the place, whether 
from Jacopo's not having enough to spend thereon, or from 
some other cause, would rather appear to have been contrived 
by a whimsical and solitary being, than likely to become awell- 
arranged habitation. ‘To the room wherein Puntormo slept, 
for example, and in which he sometimes worked also, it was 
necessary to ascend by a ladder of wocd, which by means of 
pulleys he then drew up, so that none could approach his 
chamber without his knowledge and permission. 

But that which most displeased his contemporaries in this 
artist, was that he would never work but at such moments 


* € This Venus,” says an Italian annotator, “is in the Guardaroba of 
the Grand Duke, but some painter of the seventeenth century has covered 
the nude form with drapery : the colouring is cold and the execution 
laboured, insomuch that it might be taken for a copy.” There is a picture 
in the Berlin Gallery, which is believed by certain German writers to be the 
original work, executed by Pontormo after Michael Angelo’s cartoon, as 
described in the text. It is said, moreover, to be still in admirable pre- 
servation. See the Kunstblatt for 1842, p. 42. 
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as he pleased and for such persons as chanced to be agreeable 
to him, insomuch that he was frequently sought by gentle- 
men who desired to possess some work from his hand, but 
for whom he would do nothing, an occurrence which on one 
occasion happened to the magnificent Ottaviano de’ Medici, 
whom he refused to serve as was desired. Yet at that very 
time he would probably be employing himself zealously for 
some inferior and plebeian person, although receiving only the 
vilest price for his labour. To the mason Rossino for example, 
a person of no small ingenuity in his way, and who knew how 
to profit by his simplicity, Puntormo gave a most exquisite 
picture of Our Lady as the payment for constructing certain 
chambers and other mason-work, which the builder had done 
for him; nay, so well did the worthy Rossino know how 
to manage his matters that in addition to the above-named 
picture, he contrived to extract from the hands of Puntormo 
a truly admirable portrait of Giulio, Cardinal de’ Medici, 
which Jacopo had copied from one by the hand of Raffaello. 

Rossino furthermore obtained a small picture of the 
crucified Saviour from our artist, and a very beautiful one 
it is ; but although the mason sold it to the magnificent Otta- 
viano de’ Medici above-mentioned as a work of Puntormo’s, 
it is nevertheless known certainly to be by Bronzino, who 
did it entirely with his own hand, while working with his 
master Jacopo, at the Certosa: for what cause the work 
afterwards remained in the possession of Puntormo, I know 
not. ‘These three pictures received for his labours by the 
mason from Jacopo Puntormo, are now in the house of 
Messer Alessandro de’ Medici,* son of the before-mentioned 
Ottaviano. 

But although the whimsical proceedings of Puntormo, his 
unsocial mode of life, and other eccentricities were but little 
liked, yet whoever shall be pleased to make his apology for 
the same may be well permitted to do so. For we certainly 
owe him thanks for such works as he did perform, and for 
those which it did not please him to undertake, we are not 
called on either to censure or reproach him.{ No artist is 


* A small picture of the Crucifixion by Angelo Bronzino is now in the 
Pitti Palace.—Zd. Flor. 1832-8. 

* Much more is that like your pleasant and reasonable self, O Giorgio 
of our hearts, than the sort of half reproach that you were just before 
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compelled to labour except at such times and for such persons 
as he pleases ; and if his interests be affected by whatever 
refusals he shall make, that is his affair. As to the solitude 
in which Jacopo delighted, I have ever heard that solitude is 
most favourable to the progress of study, but even though it 
were not so, I see no great reason that there is for censuring 
him, who, without offending the laws of God or his neigh- 
bour, is disposed to live after his own manner ; dwelling in 
such fashion and arranging his hours after such sort as shall 
best accord with his disposition and character. But enough 
of these considerations, which we will now leave, and will 
return to the works of Jacopo Puntormo. 

The villa Careggi, which had been erected by Cosimo de’ 
Medici the Elder, at the distance of about two miles from 
Florence, had been partially restored by the Duke Alessandro 
who had caused the decorations of the Fountains, with the la- 
byrinth, to which the visitor is conducted through two Loggie, 
to be completed, and when that was done, his Excellency 
commanded that the Loggie should be painted by Jacopo, but 
that he should have company in. the work, not only to the 
end that it might be more rapidly accomplished, but also 
that Puntormo, being kept cheerful and in good heart by 
conversation, should have the less temptation to running 
after whimsies, and might labour in peace without racking 
his brains to no purpose ; nay, the Duke himself having sent 
for Jacopo, begged him to bring the work to conclusion as 
soon as he could possibly contrive to do so. 

Puntormo thereupon summoned Bronzino and directed 
him to paint five figures in five compartments of the ceiling, 
these were Fortune, Justice, Victory, Peace, and Fame; but as 
there are six compartments in that ceiling Jacopo himself took 
the sixth, and there painted a figureof Love with his own hand. 
He next prepared designs for a group of children, to adorn 
the oviform centre of the same vaulting; these children are 
all holding animals of various kinds in their hands : there is 
much able foreshortening in this part of the work, which, 
with the exception of one figure, was painted entirely by 


addressing to the poor Jacopo, for that he had been pleased to reward with 
his beautiful productions the labours of those “inferior and plebdeian’” 
persons who had done him honest service, i 
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Bronzino, who acquitted himself exceedingly weil on that 
occasion. 

While Jacopo and Il Bronzino were occupied with these 
figures, the ornaments around them were in process of exe- 
cution by Jacone, Pier Francesco di Jacopo, and others, so 
that the whole work was completed in a very short time, to 
the no small satisfaction of the Signor Duke. And his 
Excellency would have had the second Loggia decorated in 
like manner, but he had not time to do so, for the first was 
not finished until the 13th of December, 1586, and on the 
sixth day of the January following, that most illustrious 
Signor was slain by his kinsman Lorenzino, an event which 
caused not this only, but many other works also, to be left 
unfinished. 

The Signor Duke Cosìmo having then succeeded, and the 
affair of Montemurlo being happily over, the works of Cas- 
tello were commenced, as we have related in the life of 
Tribolo, when his most illustrious Excellency, willing to do 
a pleasure to the Signora Donna Maria his mother, commis- 
sioned Jacopo to paint the first Loggia, that on the right 
hand namely, and at the entrance to the palace of Castello. 
Wherefore, setting hand to the work, Puntormo first design- 
ed all the ornaments that were to be used there, and which, 
for the greater part, he made Bronzino execute, assisted by 
those who had worked at the same parts of the undertaking 
at Careggi. Jacopo then shut himself up in the Loggia by 
himself, and went on with the work in his own fashion, and 
at his good pleasure, studying with all diligence, in the hope 
of making it a much better performance than that of Ca- 
reggi; which he had not executed entirely with his own 
hand. And this he could do very commodiously, seeing that 
he had a stipend of eight crowns a month from his 'Excel- 
lency, whose portrait, as the youth he then was, with that of 
his mother Donna Maria, Puntormo placed in that part of 
the work which was first completed. 

But when the Loggia had remained thus enclosed for the 
space of five years, while no one was permitted to see what. 
he had done there, the lady above-named became very angry 
with him, and one day in her displeasure she commanded 
that the scaffolding and enclosure should be thrown to the 
earth. It is true that Jacopo found means to avoid the 
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necessity for obeying on the instant, and afterwards obtained 
permission to let the enclosure remain some few days longer, 
during which time he retouched such parts of the work es 
appeared to him to require amendment; then, having caused 
a cloth of his own contriving to be made, for the purpose of 
covering the paintings when the Duke and the other Signori 
were not there, to the end that the air might not corrode the 
pictures, which were executed in oil on the dry intonaco, as 
it had done at Careggi; —having taken this precaution, I 
say, Jacopo Puntormo uncovered his work, amidst the much 
excited expectation of every one, all believing that he would 
be found to have surpassed himself in that performance, and 
would have produced something marvellous. But the effect 
produced was not altogether what had been expected; for 
although there are certain parts which are very good, the 
figures on the whole are very badly proportioned, while the 
contortions and strange attitudes given to some of them are 
singularly extravagant ; nay, some of them appear to be out 
af all reason. 

The excuse offered by Jacopo was to the effect that he had 
never worked very willingly in that place, because, being 
outside the city, it was constantly exposed to the fury of the 
soldiery, and to other accidents of similar kind. But he 
might have spared himself the trouble of anxiety on that 
point, seeing that his work (having been executed in the 
manner which we have said),* is even now being gradually 
consumed by time and the air.t 

In the centre of the vaulting, then, —to describe what was 
done—Puntormo represented the God Saturn, with the Zo- 
diacal sign of Capricorn and Mars Hermaphrodite, with 
those of the Lion, and the Virgin. He added Children 
floating in the air, as at Careggi, with female figures of 
enormous size, and almost entirely nude, representing Phi- 
losophy, Astrology, Geometry, Music, and Arithmetic ; the 
Goddess Ceres being furthermore depicted in the same place, 
as were various medallions, with small historical representa- 
tions, appropriate to the above-named figures, and painted 
with various shades of colour. ‘This painful and laboured 


* In oil, on the dry intonaco, that is to say ; a method which our author 
frequently describes as surrounded by many difficulties. 
* They are now wholly destroyed, and the wall has been white-washed. 
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performance did nevertheless not give much satisfaction, or 
rather it pleased less than it had been expected to do; and 
although his Excellency would not withhold such marks of 
approval as he could justly confer, and continued to employ 
Puntormo on all occasions, this was principally because that 
painter was held in great veneration by the people, on ac- 
count of the many beautiful and excellent works which he 
had executed at an earlier period, 

The Duke had meanwhile invited two Flemish artists to 
Florence, Maestro Giovanni Rosso, and Maestro Niccolo, 
namely, both excellent masters in cloth of arras, his Ex- 
cellency proposing that the Florentines should learn, and 
ultimately exercise, the art of preparing the same. He com- 
manded that hangings of silk and gold should be prepared at 
a cost of 60,000 crowns, for the hall of the Council of Two 
Hundred; Jacopo and Bronzino being directed to make the 
Cartoons, the subject of which was the History of Joseph. 
But Puntormo having made two, they were not found satis- 
factory either to the Duke or to those masters who had to 
put them in execution. The subject of one was the An- 
nouncement brought to Jacob of the Death of his son 
Joseph, by laying before him the coat of many colours; 
the other was the Flight of Joseph from the wife of Poti- 
phar, in whose hands he leaves his vestment. They did not, 
however, as I have said, appear to be well calculated for 
copying in woven cloth, nor likely to succeed as applied to 
the work in question. Puntormo did not therefore continue 
his labour of the Cartoons any further, but, returning to his 
accustomed occupations, he shortly afterwards executed a 
picture of Our Lady, which was presented by the Duke to 
the Signor Don , who took it into Spain. 

Now his Excellency, pursuing the footsteps of his pre- 
decessors, has ever sought to benefit and embellish his native 
city; wherefore, proceeding with that intent, he determined 
to cause the principal chapel of the magnificent church of San 
Lorenzo, built aforetime by the great Cosimo de’ Medici the 
elder ; he resolved, I say, to have that chapel adorned with 
paintings, and gave the charge of the work to Jacopo Pun- 
tormo. The artist was exceedingly rejoiced at receiving that 
favour, whether he owed it, as is said, to the intervention of 
Messer Pier Francesco Ricci, the Steward of the Houschold, 
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vr whether it was conferred by the Duke of his own accord. 
For although the magnitude of the work may have given 
him pause, or even perhaps alarmed him to a certain degree, 
he being then somewhat advanced in years, yet he perceived, 
on the other hand, how ample a field the importance of that 
undertaking would present to him, for giving evidence of 
the power and ability wherewith he was endowed, and was 
proportionately content with his appointment. It has been 
affirmed by some, that when Jacopo found himself commis- 
sioned to undertake this charge, he was heard to declare that 
he would show the world how a man should draw and paint, 
and work in fresco too ; adding, moreover, that all the other 
artists were only such as one can pick up by the dozen, with 
other expressions of similar import, all most offensively inso- 
lent; and this, notwithstanding that Francesco Salviati, a 
painter of great name,* was then in Florence, and had most 
happily completed the pictures in that hall of the palace 
wherein was formerly the audience chamber of the Signoria, 
But I, who know Puntormo to have always been a man of 
the utmost modesty, one who ever spoke honourably and 
respectfully of every one, and conducted himself towards all 
as became a well-intentioned and virtuous artist, which he 
truly was; I am persuaded that these words were attributed 
to him falsely; nor can I believe that such vauntings were 
ever suffered to proceed from his lips, seeing that they are 
rarely heard from any but vain, presumptuous men, who 
think a great deal too much of themselves ; a sort of persons 
who have little for the most part, either of goodness, ability, 
or fair breeding. 

Now I might have been silent respecting all these things, 
but I have not thought it desirable to be so; on the contrary, 
it appears to me that to relate these facts as I have done, is 
the duty of a faithful and veracious writer. With respect to 
these rumours, however, I am, for my own part, most fully 
convinced that although such discourses were spoken of— 
more especially among those of our vocation—they were the 
mere inventions of malignant persons, Jacopo having ever 
proved himself, in all the actions of his life, to be equally 
modest as regarded himself, and upright as concerned others. 


* Francesco Rossi, called Cecchin Salviati, from the fact that he had 
been protected by the Cardinal Giovanni Salviati.—Zd. Flor., 1832-8. 
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Having completely enclosed the chapel within walls, 
planks, and curtains, Jacopo then shut himself up from all 
the world, and kept the place so exclusively sealed against 
every one, that fòr the space of eleven years no one person, 
himself only excepted, no friend, no other living soul, in 
short, ever entered within the enclosure. It is very true 
that some young men who were drawing in the Sacristy of 
Michelagnolo, did climb on the roof, after the manner of such 
youngsters, and having removed the screws and bolt from 
one of the great gilded rosettes of the ceiling, they thus 
contrived to see all that was therein. When Jacopo dis- 
covered this, he was much displeased, but took no further 
notice of the matter than was implied by his closing up 
every opening more diligently than ever, although there are 
not wanting those who have reported that he persecuted 
those young men relentlessly, and sought to do them all the 
mischief that he could. 

Imagining that in this work he was about to surpass all 
other painters, nay, very possibly, as is said, Michelagnolo 
himself, Puntormo depicted numerous stories in the upper 
part, the subjects of all being scenes from the Life of Adam 
and Eve ; their creation namely, the eating of the forbidden 
fruit, and their expulsion from Paradise : then followed the 
tilling of the earth, the sacrifice of Abel, the death of Cain, 
the benediction bestowed on the descendants of Noah, with 
that Patriarch occupied with the planning and measurement 
of the ark. These were succeeded in the lower part by one 
which is not less than fifteen braccia in each direction, and 
the subject of this was the Deluge, amidst the waters of 
| which are seen weltering vast numbers of drowned and dead 
bodies,* with Noah himself, engaged in communication with 
the Almighty Father. 

On the other side of the chapel is delineated the universal 
Resurrection of the dead, as it is to be at the last day, and 
here all the figures are so wonderfully commingled, so re- 
markable is the variety and confusion, that they can certainly 
not be greater at the last day, which will perhaps scarcely 


* It is related of Jacopo da Pontormo, that he kept dead bodies in 
troughs of water, to give them the proper degree of inflation for the time 
when he should desire to paint them, to the end that he might depict them 
in the swollen state proper to the drowned.—£4. Flor., 1832-8. 
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display so much movement as Puntormo has here displayed 
and attributed thereto. Opposite to the altar and between 
the windows, on the central wall that is to say, there is a 
range of nude figures, each of them clinging to the one 
above him with hands and feet, and so forming a kind ot 
ladder to ascend into paradise, the chain thus formed 
reaching from earth to heaven. Beneath lie numerous dead 
bodies and on each side are two dead corpses entirely draped, 
with the exception of the arms and feet, these two bodies 
holding a lighted torch in each hand. In the upper part of 
the central fagade, and above the windows Puntormo depicted 
Our Saviour Christ in his glory surrounded by innumerable 
spirits and angels, all nude ; he is raising those dead from 
their graves that he may call them to judgment. 

I cannot say that I have myself ever been able fully to 
comprehend all the meaning ot this story, although I know 
that Jacopo was a sufficiently ingenious person himself, and 
was besides in close intercourse with many sage and learned 
men ; I do not understand, that is to say, what he meant to 
signify in that part where he has exbhibited Our Saviour 
Christ on high, recalling the dead to life, while beneath his 
feet is the figure of God the Father engaged in the creation 
of Adam and Eve. In one of the lateral portions also, 
where stand the four Evangelists, nude figures with books in 
their hands, it does not appear to me that there is any order 
or measure observed ; nay, of all parts indeed it may be 
affirmed, that there is but little merit in the arrangement 
or composition, nor do we find the order of time observed. 
There is an absence of all variety in the heads too, the 
colouring of the flesh is all of one tint, and at a word, there 
is neither rule nor proportion ; even the laws of perspective 
have been neglected, and the work is crowded at all points with 
nude figures; the arrangement, design, composition, colouring, 
and the whole picture in short being entirely after his own 
fashion and of his own invention, but all so melancholy 
and giving so little pleasure to those who examine the per- 
formance, that I am determined, since I do not myself 
understand it, although I also am a painter, to let every one 
who shall see the work form his own judgment thereof. I 
believe indeed, that in doing otherwise, I should but incur 
the risk of becoming utterly bewildered, and involving my 
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self in confusion, as I cannot but believe that Jacopo must 
have donein those eleven years that he spent thereon, and 
during which he half crazed himself, as he would certainly 
do every one else, who should give much attention to these 
pictures, with their unintelligible masses of figures.* 

It is true that there are portions of figures, some turning 
their backs, others the front to the spectator, which are well 
drawn, there are also certain figures in profile which have 
been executed by Puntormo with marvellous care and much 
labour ; indeed he is said to have made models of clay in full 
relief, and finely finished for almost all of them, but as a 
whole, the work is nevertheless entirely out of his manner, 
and, as it appears to every one, devoid of all measure and 
proportion ; the trunks of his figures, for example, are for 
the most part large, while the arms and legs are small, to 
say nothing of the heads, in which one cannot discern the 
slightest vestige of that perfect excellence and singular grace 
with which it had previously been the wont of this artist 
to adorn that portion of his works, to the great satisfaction 
of all who examine his earlier pictures. It would almost 
appear indeed, as if in these pictures he had bestowed his 
cares only on certain parts, and had made no account 
whatever of other, and very important portions of the story.* 
At a word, in this undertaking, wherein Puntormo had 
hoped to surpass all that had been effected by art, he did not 
attain to a comparison even with his own works performed at 
an earlier period, whence it may be clearly seen, that he who 
ventures to do himself violence and seeks to force nature, 
does but ensure the ruin of those good qualities which had 
been imparted to him, and with which this artist had without 
doubt been largely endowed. 

But what can or ought we here to do unless it be to have 
compassion on Puntormo? for the masters of our vocation are 
subject to the liability of error as well as other men. Even 
the good Homer sometimes falls asleep, as it is said, nor can 
it yet be affirmed that there is any one work by Jacopo da 
Puntormo which has not something of good and praiseworthy 


* These works were white-washed in the year 1738, and according to the 
compatriots of the master, “ without any great moan being made by the 
artist for their extinction.” 
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in it, however much he may have strained and done violence 
to his genius. But as our artist died a short time before the 
work had reached its completion,* some assert that his death 
was caused by grief, seeing that he did himself become 
eventually very much dissatisfied with his performance on 
that occasion; but the truth is, that being old and having 
previously exhausted himself with heavy labour in the taking 
of portraits, making models of clay, and working in fresco, 
he fell into hydropsy, and this disease it was by which his 
life was ultimately destroyed, an event that happened when 
he had attained his sixty-fifth year.t 

After the death of Jacopo da Puntormo, numerous 
designs, cartoons, and models, were found in his house, with 
a picture by his hand of Our Lady, completed according to 
appearance many years before, and which was admirably 
well done, as well as in a very good manner: this work was 
sold by the heirs of Jacopo to Piero Salviati. 

Puntormo was buried in the first cloister of the church 
which belongs to the Servite monks, and beneath that 
picture of the Visitation which he had himself painted there 
many years previously. He was honourably attended to his 
grave by all the painters, sculptors, and architects then in 
Florence.i 

Jacopo da Puntormo was a man of frugal habits and 
regular life ; in his clothing and mode of existence he was 
rather sparing and poor than liberal or nice, and almost 


* Moreni, Continuazione alla Storia della Basilica di San Lorenzo, 
tom. ii. p. 119, has a passage from the Diario of Agostino Lupini, from 
which we learn that the work was completed by Bronzino, two years after 
the death of Pontormo. i 

* According to an inscription copied from a wall of the choir of San 
Lorenzo, and which the authorities considered to be accurate, Pontormo 
died in his sixty-second year. This inscription, which existed until the 
destruction of the pictures, was as follows :— 


Jacobus Ponturmius Florentinus qui antequam tantum opus absolveret 
de medio in Colum sublatus est, et viwit annos LXII. menses viI., dies 
VI., A. $. MDLVI, 


% His remains were afterwards removed, and were transferred to the 
place of sepulture obtained for the Professors of painting, sculpture, and 
the other arts of design by Fra Gio. Angelo Montorsoli, and intended to 
serve for himself as well as for them. This burial-place was in the Chapter 
House of the Servite Monks, now the Chapel of St. Luke (Cappella di 
San Luca).—Ed. Flor., 1832-83. 
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always lived alone, not choosing to have any one who should 
serve or even cook for him. In his last years however, he 
did receive into his house a young man of good understand- 
ing and character, Battista Naldini* namely ; and this person 
took as much care for the comfort of Jacopo, as the latter 
| would permit him to take; and, at the same time, made no 
small progress under his discipline ; nay, rather, he profited 
to such an extent by Jacopo's instructions, that the best 
results are hoped for from him. 

Among the friends of Puntormo, more especially towards 
the close of his life, were Pier Francesco Vernacci and Don 
Vincenzio Borghini: with them he would occasionally take 
some little recreation, and would sometimes dine with them, 
although very rarely. But above all others, he was always 
most especially attached to Bronzino, who returned his 
affection with equal love, grateful as he was for the advan- 
tages, and fully conscious of the benefits, which Puntormo 
had conferred on him.{ 

Jacopo Puntormo was a man of the most kindly dispositions, 
and had exceedingly agreeable manners, although marked by 
some peculiarities; he was so grievously afraid of death, 
that he would not even hear the subject mentioned, and took 
great pains to avoid meeting a dead body : he would never 
go to festivals, or frequent any place where large masses of 
people assembled, abhorring the discomfort of being pressed 
ina crowd; he was indeed incredibly solitary in his habits 
of life. Sometimes, when about to commence his work, he 
would set himself to think so profoundly on what he was 
about to do, that at the end of the day he had to depart with- 
out having done any one thing beside thinking, through the 
whole course of those hours. And that this occurred to him 
very many times in the progress of that work of San Lorenzo, 
just described, may be easily believed, because when he had 
once determined on what he-chose to do, being a most able 
and skilful painter, he made no loitering, but readily executed 

* « Battista Naldini became a good painter,” observes Bottari, “many 
examples of his performance are to be found in Florence, and some few in 
Rome, more particularly in the church of San Giovanni Decoliato.” 

* Bronzino introduced the portrait of his master into his large picture of 
the “ Descent of our Saviour into the Limbo, or jaws of Hell.” ‘The head 
of Pontormo is that of an old man looking upwards, and is situate at the 
foot of the picture, in the left-hand corner. 
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what he desired, and could at once accomplish whatever be 
had determined to perform. 


THE SCULPTOR AND ARCHITECT, SIMONE MOSCA. 
[Born 1496-8°—preD 1552.] 


Frow the times of the ancient Greek and Roman Sculptors, 
no modern master has been found to equal the beautiful and 
difficult works performed by them in pedestals, capitals, 
friezes, cornices, festoons, trophies, masks, candelabra, birds, 
grottesche, and other decorations of similar character, with 
the exception of Simone Mosca of Settignano, who in our 
own times has produced works of that kind in such per- 
fection that he, by his genius and art, has made manifest 
the truth that the studies and cares of the modern masters 
who had preceded him, had not supplied them with means 
to imitate the best of the works produced by the ancients, 
neither had they adopted the best manner in their sculptures, 
seeing that all their works betray a certain dryness, and that 
the turn of their foliage in particular has in almost all 
instances a something laboured, angular, and hard. 

Simone Mosca, on the contrary, gives evidence of great 
power and boldness in this part of his labours, and these 
are made apparent in the rich and full abundance which he 
imparted to all, intertwining his foliage in a manner wholly 
new, carving the leaves with a pleasing variety of form, and 
with finely executed indentations; he added to all likewise 
the most delicately beautiful blossoms, seeds, and tendrils 
that can be conceived, to say nothing of the birds which he 
so gracefully carved in the richest variety among the festoons 
and foliage of his ornaments. 

We may indeed safely affirm that Simone (be it said without 
offence to any other artist) has alone attained to the power 
of depriving the marble ot that hardness which is too often 
nperceived in the works of the sculptors, and by his mode of 
handling the chisel has brought his productions to such a point 
of perfection that they do verily seem to be living and breath- 
ing forms: nor is less commendation due to the cornices and 
other works of similar kind, performed by this artist, since 
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he executed all with infinite judgment, and finished them 
with the most attractive grace, 

Having studied design with much profit in his childhood, 
and subsequently acquired great facility in carving, Simone 
Mosca was conducted to Rome by Antonio da San Gallo, to 
whom his genius and good abilities had become clearly 
apparent. Arrived in Rome, San Gallo set him for his first 
work to prepare certain capitals and bases with some friezes 
of foliage also, for the Church of San Giovanni of the 
Florentines. Antonio likewise entrusted to Simone a portion 
of the works required for the palace of Alessandro,* the first 
Cardinal Farnese.t.. The disciple meanwhile devoted himself 
zealously, whenever he could steal a moment of time, to the 
delineation of the rich antiquities which abound in Rome, 
employing for that purpose more especially the festival days, 
and such other holidays as he could command, by which 
means it came to pass that no long period had elapsed before 
Simone drew and made plans with more grace, propriety, 
and beauty than did Antonio San Gallo himself; being thus 
wholly given up to his studies and perpetually occupied at 
every leisure moment in making designs from the antique, 
Simone successfully adopted the manner of the ancients, 
drawing his foliage entirely after their models, and giving 
the leaves that boldness and freedom of which we have 
before made mention: he bestowed much pains on the entire 
perforation of such works as were executed in stone, to the 
end that all might receive the ultimate perfection of which 
they were capable, taking from the ancient examples what 
each presented of best and most meritorious, and selecting 
one thing from one work and one from another, insomuch 
that in a few years he acquired a power and method of 
composition, so varied, so beautiful and so universally appli- 
cable, that he ever afterwards did everything well, whether 
working with his companions or labouring alone. 

Among other proofs of his ability may be cited certain 
escutcheons of arms which were to be placed in the above- 
named Church of San Giovanni de’ Fiorentini, in the Strada 
Giulia, and on one of which there was to be made a large 


* Of this Palace, our readers will remember that there is mention in the 
Life of Antonio-San Gallo, ante, p. 21, et seg» È 

$ Afterwards Pope, under the name of Paul III, 

VOL. IV. ce 
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Lily, the ancient device of the Commune of Florence. This 
Simone executed with leaves twined around it, and these 
leaves were accompanied by tendrils, seeds, &c. of such 
extraordinary beauty that they caused amazement in all who 
beheld them.* 

No long time after the completion of the above-named 
escutcheons, Messer Agnolo Cesis caused Antonio da San 
Gallo to prepare the marble ornaments of a chapel and tomb 
for himself and his family, which he afterwards, in the year 
1550 namely, caused to be constructed in the Church of 
Santa Maria della Pace: San Gallo then entrusted a portion 
of the work, consisting of richly decorated pillars and socles, 
to Simone Mosca, who acquitted himself so well, and com- 
pleted these parts in so beautiful a manner that those by his 
hand may be readily distinguished, by their grace and beauty, 
from all the rest, without requiring any more exact descrip- 
tion at my hand. It is indeed not possible to imagine any- 
thing more admirable or more appropriate than the altars 
for sacrifice after the antique manner, which Simone exe- 
cuted as part of the socles belonging to this work. San Gallo 
afterwards caused the Fountain which he had been employed 
to finish in the Cloister of San Pietro in Vincula to receive 
the decorations of its lip or edge from the hand of Simone, 
who embellished the same accordingly with large masks of 
extraordinary beauty. 

Simone returned, shortly after having completed this 
work, and during the summer season, to the city of Florence, 
where Baccio Bandinelli was then employed in the execution 
of the Orpheus in marble which was subsequently placed in 
the court of the Medici Palace. The pedestal for this statue, 
Bandinelli had confided to Benedetto da Rovezzano, but 
Simone, having now acquired a good name among the artists, 
received commission from Baccio to execute the festoons and 
other beautiful carvings to be seen thereon, and this he did 
very much to his credit, although there is one of the festoons 
which was never brought to completion, and still remains in 
its unfinished state. Simone likewise executed other works 
in macigno stone, of which we need not make further men- 


* These arms, according to Bottari, are in the socles along that front of 
the Church which was erected by Pope Clement XII., after the designs of 
Alessandro Galilei. 
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uon ; he was then preparing to return to Rome, but the sack 
of that city intervening, he did not carry out his purpose, 
remaining in Florence instead ; here he took a wife, and 
occupied himself with such works as came to hand, matters 
of small importance, but being compelled to support his 
family and having no private income, he was fain to accept 
whatever was offered. 

Now it happened in those days that the Aretine stone- 
mason and master in carving, Pietro di Subisso, arrived in 
Florence, and he, having a large number of persons con- . 
stantly employed under him, since all the buildings ereeted 
in Arezzo passed through his hands; he, I say, conducted 
Simone Mosca, among others, to Arezzo, where he gave our 
artist a chimney-piece in macigno stone to execute for a hall 
in the house which belonged to the heirs of Pellegrino da 
Fossombrone, a citizen of Arezzo, with a Lavatory for the 
same building, but neither of these works was of any great 
cost or importance. This is the house which the excellent 
astrologer Messer Piero Geri had formerly caused to be 
erected, after the designs of Andrea Sansovino, but which 
had been sold by the nephews of Messer Piero. 

Commencing the chimney-piece, therefore, Simone raised 
it on two pillars, and in the depth of the chimney, towards 
the fire that is to say, he placed two niches, adding an archi- 
trave, frieze, and deep cornice to the pillars, with a pediment 
over all, which he enriched with festoons, and to which he 
added the arms of the family; nay, he proceeded to embel- 
lish every part of the work with the utmost care, executing so 
many fine carvings, and finishing the whole in so masterly 
a fashion, that this chimney-piece, although only in macigno 
stone, became under his hands of more value than marble, 
and more surprising to the beholder.* It is true that the 
artist was somewhat facilitated in his work by the nature of 
the stone, which is not so hard as marble, and is indeed rather 
of a crumbling character : but Simone laboured at this un- 
dertaking with extraordinary diligence, adorning the pillars 
with trophies, partly in mezzo-rilievo, and partly in basso- 
rilievo, all which are indescribably beautiful, they consist 


* The work is still preserved in Arezzo, and may be seen in the house of 
the Falciaj family, which is situate in the Borgo Maestro.—Z4d. Flor. 
1832-8. 
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of helmets, cuisses, shields, quivers, and many other pieces 
of armour: he furthermore added masks, marine animals, and 
other graceful fantasies, all so accurately figured and carved 
in such perfect relief, that they look like silver. 

The frieze, which is between the architrave and the cor- 
nice in this work, was moreover adorned by Mosca with an 
exquisite ornament of foliage carved into full relief, and 
entirely detached from the ground of macigno ; this he 
covered with birds which are so admirably executed that 
they seem to be flying in the air: it is indeed a marvellous 
thing to see the tiny legs of those minute creatures, none 
larger than life, all entirely detached from the stone in a 
manner that might well be thought impossible : the whole 
work indeed is more like a miracle than mere art. Simone, 
furthermore, added a festoon of fruit and foliage so perfectly 
rounded and detached from the stone, every part being 
finished with the most subtle delicacy, that these fruits do in 
a certain sense surpass the productions of nature. As the 
completion of the work, there were certain large masks and 
chandeliers, which are also truly beautiful, and although 
Simone was by no means called on to give so much labour 
to a work of that kind and for which he was to be but very 
frugally paid by that family, which had not great possessions, 
yet, incited by the love which he bore to art, and by the 
pleasure that one finds in doing a thing well, he chose to 
treat it in the manner we have said. With respect to the 
lavatory executed for the same house, he did not proceed in 
like manner, and although he made it sufficiently handsome 
it was yet but a work of the ordinary kind. 

At this time Simone was also most useful in other matters 
to Piero di Subisso, who did not know very much, and whom 
Simone assisted in preparing designs for his various fabrics ; 
plans for houses that is to say, with drawings for doors, win- 
dows, or other things appertaining to the vocation of the 
architect. At the corner of the Albergotti for example, and 
beneath the School and College of the Commune, there is a 
very fair window, constructed after the design of Simone 
Mosca,* and in the Pelliceria there are two windows by the 
same artist, both in the house of Ser Bernardino Serragli. 


* Still in its place, but somewhat injured by time. —Bottari., 
These also are still in existence. 
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There is, besides, a large escutcheon of the Arms of Pope 
Clement VII. in macigno stone, also by his hand, at one 
corner of the Palace of the Priors.* 

A chapel of the Corinthian Order was likewise built in 
macigno stone under the direction and partly from the d esigns 
of Simone, who executed a portion of the fabric himself; it 
was erected in the Abbey of Santa Fiore, a tolerably hand- 
some monastery in Arezzo, which belongs to the Black Friars, 
and was constructed at the expense of Bernardino di Cristo- 
fano da Ginovi.} Now in this chapel the master of the 
same would fain have had an Altar-piece which he intended 
to have painted, first by Andrea del Sarto and next by 
Rosso, but he could not bring the matter to bear, for 
these masters, being first prevented by one thing and then 
by another, could never do him that service. 

Bernardino finally turned himself to Giorgio Vasari, but 
had considerable difficulty with him also ; and there was no 
little trouble in finding a method by which the affair could 
be arranged; for this chapel was dedicated to the two saints Ja- 
copo and Cristofano, and Bernardino desired to have depicted 
there, not only Our Lady with the Divine Child in her arms, 
but also the Giant St. Christopher, with another and very 
small figure of our Saviour Christ on his shoulder. But 
this idea seemed altogether absurd, besides that a giant of six 
braccia high could scarcely find room in a picture of which 
the total height was but four braccia. Yet since Giorgio was 
very much disposed to serve Bernardino, he prepared for him 
a design after the following manner :— 

Enthroned amidst the clouds is Our Lady, with a Sun 
behind her, and on the earth beneath is San Cristofano, 
kneeling at one side of the picture, with one of his legs in 
the water, and the other in the act of moving, he being about 
to raise himself up, while the Virgin has placed the Infant 
‘Christ upon his shoulder, the Saviour holding the globe of 
the world in his hands: San Jacopo was also to be brought 
into the remaining space of the picture, with other Saints, 


* The arms of Pope Clement fell down in the last century, and were 
not replaced. ” 

$ The Chapel of the Ginovi family, as we are informed by tne church- 
man Bottari, was removed in the sixteenth century, when the Church of 
Santa Fiore was restored. 
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but in such a manner that no unpleasant effect would have 
been caused. This design pleased Bernardino greatly, and 
would have been put into execution, but as he died before 
that was effected, the chapel was left in its unfinished con- 
dition to the heirs, who have not done anything further in 
the matter. 

While Simone was labouring at this chapel, it chanced that 
Antonio da San Gallo passed through Arezzo, on his return 
from the fortification of Parma, and was then proceeding to 
Loretto, whither he had already despatched Il Tribolo, Raf- 
faello da Montelupo, the young Francesco da San Gallo, and 
Girolamo da Ferrara, with Simon Cioli, and other statuaries, 
carvers, and stone-masons, he being commissioned to complete 
the work which Andrea Sansovino had left unfinished at his 
death ; and Antonio then took measures which at length 
enabled him to secure the assistance of Simone Mosca like- 
wise.* When the last-named artist arrived in Loretto, San 
Gallo gave him the care, not only of the carvings, but of 
certain details in the architecture also, with that of other 
ornaments required for the same work ; and in these commis- 
sions Simone acquitted himself admirably well: there are, 
indeed, some things which he executed with his own hand, 
of which the beauty is very remarkable, more especially the 
children in marble, carved in full relief on the pediments, 
which are over the doors; and although there are some of 
these which are by the hand of Simon Cioli, yet the best, 
which are indeed most beautiful, are all due to Mosca. 

The last-named artist likewise undertook the whole of the 
festoons in marble which pass entirely around that work, and 
which he executed with the most exquisite art ; the carvings 
are indeed most graceful, and worthy of the very highest 
commendation, insomuch that none need marvel if these works 
are admired and esteemed to such a degree, that many artists 
have travelled from various distant parts for the purpose of 
repairing to Loretto, there to behold these productions. 

Perceiving the great value of the services rendered by 
Simone on all important occasions, Antonio da San Gallo 
not only availed himself gladly of that aid, but had it much 
at heart to reward him very largely at some future time for 


* See ante, p. 14, where Mosca is called by an oversight Antonio instead 
of Simone. 
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the same, and to prove to him, whenever the occasion should 
offer, the high estimation in which he held the skill and 
ability which he had displayed. It thus happened that when, 
after the death of Pope Clement, Paul III. of the house of 
Farnese, being elected High Pontiff, gave orders that the 
fountain, or well, of Orvieto, which had remained unfinished, 
should be entrusted for its completion to San Gallo ; it hap- 
pened, I say, that Antonio took Simone Mosca thither, to the 
end that the latter might finish the mouth of the well, about 
which there was some important difficulty, more especially as 
regarded the framework and decoration of the doors. For 
the edge of the well, being a circle convex on the outer side 
and hollow or concave within, the two circles interfered with 
each other, and rendered it difficult to arrange the rectan- 
gular doors, with their framework and decorations of stone, in 
a fitting and satisfactory manner : the happy genius and re- 
sources of Simone prevailed nevertheless, and he brought all 
to completion with so much grace, that no one could have 
suspected the existence of any difficulty in the arrangement 
or execution of the same. ‘The uppermost circle and the 
outer edge of the well are of macigno-stone, filled in with 
brick ; inscriptions on white stone, handsomely prepared and 
decorated for that purpose, were ‘also added, with other orna- 
ments corresponding with those of the doors. 

The master likewise placed the arms, executed in marble, 
of the above-named Pope Paul of the house of Farnese on 
that fountain, or rather, where there had previously been the 
balls for Pope Clement, who had indeed caused the work to 
be undertaken, Simone was compelled to substitute lilies in 
relief, which he did admirably well, thus changing the arms 
of the Medici for those of the Casa Farnese, although Pope 
Clement VII., as I have said, had been the true author of 
that most regal and magnificent work ; but of him (for so do 
things go in this world) not a syllable has been added to this, 
the last, and, to the eyes of the mere spectator, most striking 
part of the whole. 

While Simone was occupied with the completion of this 
well, the Wardens of Santa Maria, which is the cathedral of 
Orvieto, desired to have an end put to the marble chapel, 
which the Veronese architect Michele San Michele* had 

* Whose life will be found in a subsequent page of the present volume. 
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decorated with certain sculptures, but had completed only to: 
the first cornice ; when, knowing that Simone Mosca was a 
truly excellent artist, they determined to place that under- 
taking in his hands. Having made an agreement, therefore, 
the master, finding the manners and conversation of the 
Orvietans very agreeable to him, caused his family to join 
him, to the end that he might remain in that city the more 
commodiously ; there he then set himself to work with a 
quiet mind and composed spirit, being very greatly honoured 
by every one. 

He had no sooner made a commencement, almost as it 
were by way of sample, with certain pilasters and ornaments 
of different kinds, than the men of that city, perceiving the 
skill and ability of Simone, commanded that he should receive 
a stipend of two hundred golden crowns yearly ; and these 
being paid him, he was enabled to conduct the work to a 
satisfactory conclusion. In the centre and between two 
sculptured ornaments it was resolved to have a representa- 
tion in mezzo-rilievo, executed in marble, and the subject 
chosen was the Adoration of the Magi, when Simone Mosca 
invited his intimate friend the Florentine sculptor, Raffaello 
da Montelupo, to assist him in that part of the work, and 
Raffaello finished about half the story in a very beautiful 
manner, as we have before related.* 

Among the decorations of this chapel are certain pedestals, 
each two braccia and a half wide, which stand at either end 
of the altar, and above which are two pilasters on each side, 
the height of these last being five braccia: between these 
is the story of the Magi, and on the pilasters, next to the 
story, of which two of the surfaces are seen, there are chan- 
deliers decorated with grottesche, masks, small figures, and 
foliage, which are divinely beautiful. In the predella, which 
passes from pillar to pillar above the altar, there are the 
half-length figures of little angels, each holding an inscrip- 
tion in his hands ; and over all, between the capitals of the 
pillars that is to say, and where the architrave, frieze, and 
cornice project to the depth of the same, are festoons of 
great beauty. Above the central pier, and in a space equal 
to its width, is formed an arch which serves as a framework 
to the story of the Magi, and within this arch are numerous 


* See vol, iii. p. 139, et seg. 
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angels : over the arch there is a cornice, which is continued 
from one pillar to another, even to the two last, which serve 
as a kind of outwork to the whole. In this part there is a 
figure of the Almighty Father, in mezzo-rilievo ; and at the 
sides, where the arch rises over the pillars, are two figures, 
each representing the Goddess of Victory, and both also 
executed in mezzo-rilievo. 

The whole of these decorations are so admirably composed 
and arranged, they are so finely sculptured, and exhibit so 
rich a profusion of embellishment, that one cannot sufficiently 
admire the delicate minuti of the perforated marbles, and 
the excellence of perfection to which every detail has been 
conducted, —capitals, cornice, masks, festoons, all are truly 
beautiful, as are the candelabra, which form the completion 
of this certainly most admirabie performance. 

Simone Mosca thus dwelling in Orvieto, there availed 
himself of the aid of a son of his own, named Francesco, 
and called as a bye-name Moschino, who was then fifteen 
years old. Having been produced by Nature almost with 
the chisel in his hand, and endowed with extraordinary 
genius, this youth could effect almost anything that he desired 
to do, and that with the perfection of grace and beauty. 
Under the guidance of his father, therefore, he executed 
certain portions of this work almost miraculously; the angels 
holding the inscriptions between the pillars, the figure of the 
Almighty Father, the Angels in the arch above the Adoration 
of the Magi executed by Raffaello da Montelupo, and finally the 
figures of Victory, which are on each side ot the Lunette, 
were all by his hand, and caused every one who beheld them 
to remain astonished. It happened, moreover, that when the 
chapel was completed, the Wardens of the Cathedral com- 
missioned Simone Mosca to construct another of similar 
character on the.opposite side, to the end that the space about 
the chapel of the High Altar might be suitably occupied ; 
directing him to adopt the same order of architecture with 
that of the one first executed, but to vary the figures : in 
the centre, for example, was to be placed a Visitation of Our 
Lady ; and for this the commission was given to the above- 
named Moschino.* 


* The reader who shall desire more minute details respecting the 
works executed in the Cathedral of Orvieto by Raffaello da Montelupo, 
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The contract was made accordingly, when the father and 
son both set hand to the work,* and while employed therein, 
Mosca was in many ways useful to that city, preparing 
numerous designs for houses and buildings of various kinds. 
Among other things he prepared the ground-plan, and 
designed the fagade for the house of Messer Raffaello 
Gualtieri, father of the Bishop of Viterbo, and of Messer 
Felice, both gentlemen and nobles who are most excellent 
and highly honourable persons. Simone prepared in like 
manner the plans for certain houses belonging to the Signor 
Counts of Cervara, and in many places near to and around 
Orvieto he constructed edifices of various kinds, for the 
Signor Pirro Colonna da Stripicciano in particular, who 
employed him in the preparation of numerous models for his 
different buildings. 

Now it was about ‘this time that the Pope caused the 
fortress of Perugia to be erected on the site previously 
occupied by the houses of the Baglione family, { and Antonio 
San Gallo sent for Mosca, to whom he entrusted the care of 
executing the decorations of the building, all the doors, 
windows, chimney-pieces, and similar work, were therefore 
constructed and adorned after the designs of Simone Mosca, 
who also executed two large and beautiful escutcheons of 
the arms of his Holiness. This work brought Simone into 
connection with Messer Tiberio Crispo, who was then 
Castellan of Perugia, aid by him our artist was sent to 
Bolsena, in the fortress of which place and in the most 
elevated part thereof, where the fabric overlooks the lake 
that is to say, he constructed a large and magnificent dwell- 
ing, partly on the old foundations, and partly founding it 
anew, with an exceedingly beautiful flight of steps forming 
the ascent thereto, and with many rich ornaments of various 
kinds sculptured in stone. 

No long time after this was effected, the above-named 
Messer Tiberio being made Castellan of the castle Sant’ 


the two Moscas, and other sculptors not mentioned by Vasari, will find 
them in Della Valle, Storia del Duomo D’Orvieto. Reg 

* See Della Valle, as above cited. 

+ For the details of the frightful oppressions inflicted by papal despotism 
on that unhappy family, whose sole crime was the attempt to save their 
native city from becoming the bond-slave of the Pontiffs, see Vettori, 
Sommario dell’ Istoria d’Italia, M.S. 
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Angelo, invited Mosca to Rome, where he availed himself of 
the sculptor’s services in many works, employing him among 
other things in the restoration of certain apartments in that 
castle. Over the arches which form the entrance into the 
new Loggia which looks towards the meadows for example, 
Messer Tiberio caused Simone to execute two escutcheons 
in marble, of the arms of the above-named Pope, and in 
these the artist succeeded to admiration. The mitre or 
triple crown, and the keys, with certain festoons and small 
masks which make part of this work, are so delicately 
finished and so skilfully detached from the ground of the 
marble beneath them, that they are truly wonderful. 

Returning subsequently to Orvieto for the purpose of 
completing the before-mentioned chapel of the cathedral, 
Simone laboured at the same during all the time that 
Pope Paul lived, conducting it in such a manner that it 
proved to be equally beautiful with that first mentioned, 
as may be seen; nay, perhaps it is even more so, seeing 
that Mosca, as we have said, bore so perfect a love to 
his art, and found so much pleasure in his labours, that he 
could never have working enough, and constantly, sought to 
effect what may be truly called the impossible. Nor was this 
from a desire to accumulate wealth ; on the contrary it was 
purely from love of art and desire for glory, Simone being 
far more anxious to labour worthily in his vocation than to 
render himself rich. 

In the year 1550, Julius III. was elected to the papal 
chair, and men began to think that they ought earnestly to 
set hand to the fabric of San Pietro; Mosca then repaired 
to Rome, where he made an attempt to enter into an agree- 
ment with the superintendents in respect to the execution of 
certain capitals in marble, but more to accommodate and 
provide occupation for his son-in-law, Giovan Domenico, 
than for any other motive. 

It having then chanced that Giorgio Vasari, who had ever 
borne a great love to Mosca, encountered the latter in Rome. 
whither Giorgio also had been invited to enter the service 
of the Pope;—Giorgio Vasari, I say, thought beyond all 
doubt to have employment which he could offer to Mosca, 
and the rather as the old Cardinal di Monte had at his death 
left directions to his heirs to the effect that they should cause 
a marble sepulchre to be constructed to his (the Cardinal’s) 
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memory in San Pietro-a-Montorio, and. Pope Julius, his 
nephew and heir, had commanded that this should be done, 
and had given charge of the undertaking to Vasari, who 
wished much that Mosca should execute some extraordinary 
work in sculpture for that monument. 

But Giorgio having prepared certain models for the tomb 
above-mentioned, the Pope took counsel with Michelagnolo 
as regarded the whole structure, before he would decide on 
anything. Wherefore Buonarroti advised his Holiness to 
have nothing to do with sculptures in that work, seeing that 
while they enrich the composition, they produce a kind of 
confusion, and thus detract from the beauty of the figures, 
while a simpler mode of ornamentation, if well executed, is 
more beautiful as well as in better keeping with the statues, 
which do not love to be surrounded by other works in relief ; 
and his Holiness gave orders that as Michelagnolo counselled, 
so it should be done: on which account Vasari could not 
give Mosca anything to do for that sepulchre, and he was 
dismissed, the tomb being finished without any sculptures 
whatever, and did indeed eventually produce a much better 
effect than it would have done had they been added.* 

Simone then returned to Orvieto, where he was commis- 
sioned to prepare designs for two large tabernacles in marble, 
which were to be constructed under his direction in the 
transept and towards the upper part of the church. These 
Il Mosca erected accordingly, and certainly with fair pro- 
portions and much grace. For one of these Tabernacles 
Raffaello Montelupo executed a nude figure in marble of Our 
Saviour Christ, bearing his cross on his shoulders ; this was 
placed in a niche of the same. For the other, Moschino was 
commissioned to execute a figure of San Sebastiano, also 
nude. It was then determined to proceed with the statues 
of the Apostles commenced for the same church, and 
Moschino received the charge of two, San Piero and San 
Paolo namely. He was ordered to make them of equal size, 
and they are tolerably well executed figures. 


* An impartial annotator and compatriot of our author here remarks on 
the honesty with which Vasari cites the opinion of Michelagnolo, though 
directly opposed to what had been his own wishes and purposes of the 
moment: the same writer points out the candour of Vasari’s admission that 
the result proved Michelagnolo to have heen right, himself consequently, 
who had intended to decorate the tomb with sculptures, totally wrong. 
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The work of the chapel of the Visitation was meanwhile 
not suffered to be neglected, but was carried forward with so 
much diligence that it was completed during the lifetime of 
Mosca, with the exception of two Birds only, and even these 
would not have been left unfinished, had it not chanced that 
Messer Bastiano Gualtieri, Bishop of Viterbo, had kept 
Simone occupied (as I have said before) with certain decora- 
tions in marble consisting of four pieces ; these, when they 
were finished, the Bishop sent into France to the Cardinal 
of Loraine, who always had held them in great estimation, 
and with reason, for they were indeed beautiful to a marvel ; 
finely enriched with exquisitely varied foliage, &c., and so 
carefully executed, with so delicate a finish, that this is 
considered to be one of the best works ever performed by 
Mosca. 

That artist died no long time after the completion of the 
above-named decorations, and his death was not a little to 
the loss of that church of Orvieto, wherein he was honour- 
ably interred, an event which took place in the year 1554, 
and when Mosca had attained his fifty-eighth year. 

Francesco Moschino was chosen by the wardens of the 
Cathedral to succeed his father Simone, but did not greatly 
value the appointment, which he left to Raffaello da Monte- 
lupo.* Moschino afterwards repaired to Rome, where he 
finished two very graceful little figures in marble for Messer 
Roberto Strozzi, the Mars and Venus that is to say, which 
are in the court-yard of Messer Roberto's house in the 
Banchi. He afterwards executed a story of very small 
figures almost in full relief, and which represented Diana 
surprised while bathing with her Nymphs, by Acton, 
whom she turns into a stag, when he is torn to pieces by 
his own hounds; this work Moschino took with him to 
Florence, and presented it to the Signor Duke Cosimo, 
whose service he was very desirous of entering. 

His Excellency having accepted and much commended the 
work, did not refuse to comply with the wish of Moschino, 
as indeed he never has refused to fulfil the wishes of any 


* Della Valle tells us that Raffaello and Simone were eventually laid 
in the same tomb. See Storia del Duomo D'Orvieto, p. 323. 

+ Where they still remain. ‘The house now belongs to the Niccolini 
family. —Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 
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one who has desired honestly to labour in any manner. 
Francesco was accordingly sent to the Cathedral of Pisa 
where he has been occupied much to his credit up to the 
present time in the chapel of the Annunciation, which had 
been constructed by Stagio di Pietra Santa, and where 
Moschino has executed sculptures and works of all kinds ; 
among these are figures four braccia high representing the 
Angel and the Madonna, with others of Adam and Eve who 
have the Apple between them.* There is besides a large 
figure of God the Father, surrounded by angels in the form 
of children, în the vaulting of that chapel; the whole being 
in marble, as are the two figures previously mentioned, and 
which have obtained considerable revutation and honour for 
Moschino.t 

But the chapel of the Annunciation is now on the eve of 
completion, and his Excellency has given orders to the effect 
that the chapel, which is opposite thereto, being the one 
which is close to the entrance of the church on the left hand, 
and is called the Chapel of the Incoronata, should be at once 
put in hand. This same Moschino has also acquitted himself 
very well in such of the works required for the preparations 
consequent on the marriage of her most serene Majesty the 
Queen Joanna and of the most illustrious Prince of Florence, 
as were entrusted to his care. 





GIROLAMO AND BARTOLOMMEO GENGA, AND GIOVAN- 
BATTISTA SAN MARINO, SON-IN-LAW OF GIROLAMO. 


[Flourished from the latter part of the 15th to the middle of the 16th 
century.] 


[GiroLamo, BORN 1476—pIeD 1551. BaRrtoLOoMMEO, BORN 1518—pIfD 
1558. GIovan-BATTISTA, BORN 1506—DIED 1560.] 


GiroLAMO GENGA, who was a native of -Urbino, was placed 
at ten years old by his father to learn the art of working in 


* The apple-tree that i° to say.—Z4. Flor., 1832-8. 

* The works of Moschino are still to be seen in this chapel.—/bid, 

% There are als certain works by Moschino in the Chapel of San 
Ranieri, but these were probably not in existence at the time when Vasari 
wrote the Life of Mosca, 
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wool, but this calling he exercised with very ill will, and 
whenever he could find time and space he occupied himself 
secretly in drawing, either with charcoal or a pen. This 
being remarked by certain friends of his father, they exhorted 
the latter to remove him from that trade and to put him to 
the art of painting; whereupon the father placed his boy 
with some men of Urbino, but who were of no great name. 
At length however, becoming aware of the fine manner 
already displayed by his son, and perceiving that he was likely 
to produce something good, the father engaged him, when he 
had attained his fifteenth year, to Maestro Luca da Cortona, 
a most excellent master in painting of that time. 

With Luca therefore, Girolamo remained many years, 
accompanying him to the March of Ancona, to Cortona, and 
to many other places wherein Luca was occupied by various 
works, but more particularly have we to mention Orvieto, 
because of the fact that in the cathedral of that city, Luca 
Signorelli, as we have related before,* was employed to 
decorate a chapel of Our Lady, in which the above-named 
Girolamo laboured continually, and was indeed among the 
best of Luca’s disciples. 

Having left Luca Signorelli, Girolamo next attached 
himself to Pietro Perugino, a painter much esteemed, with 
whom he remained about three years, giving much of his 
attention to the study of perspective, the knowledge of which 
he acquired very perfectly ; nay, he became so thoroughly 
versed therein, that he may truly be declared to have been 
most excellent in that respect, as may be perceived by his 
works, whether in architecture or in painting. It was at 
this same time, that the divine Raffaello da Urbino was 
studying with Pietro Perugino, and with him (Girolamo 
Genga was always on the most friendly terms. 

Leaving Pietro, Girolamo then went of his own accord to 
Florence, where he studied a considerable time, he subse- 
quently repaired to Siena, where he remained for months, 
and even years, with Pandolfo Petrucci, in whose house he 
painted many rooms ;f these having been well designed and 


* In the Life of that artist. See vol. ii. p. 347, et seg. 
$ The works here executed about 1499, by Luca da Cartona and 
Girolamo, are no longer in existence, but two frescoes, which were painted by 
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coloured in a very pleasing manner, were deservedly much 
esteemed and very highly praised by all the inhabitants of 
Siena, but more especially by Pandolfo himself, by whonì 
Girolamo was ever most kindly treated, and who gave him 
many proofs of favour. 

On the death of Pandolfo,* Girolamo returned to Urbino, 
where he was long kept employed by the Duke Guidobaldo 
II, who caused him to decorate, among other things, capari- 
sons for horses, such as were then used, in company with 
Timoteo of Urbino,{ a painter of good repute, and much ex- 
perience. Aided by this master Girolamo adorned the chapel 
of San Martino in the episcopal palace, receiving the com- 
mission for that work from Messer Giovampiero Arrivabene, 
who was then Bishop of Urbino; and here both artists gave 
proof of very fine genius, as is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the chapel itself, wherein there is a portrait of the 
bishop which appears to be alive. 

Girolamo was also much employed by the before-mentioned 
Duke in the preparation of scenic paintings, and other 
requisites for dramatic representations; and these our artist's 
admirable acquirements in perspective, with his profound 
knowledge of architecture, enabled him to execute with the 
utmost perfection. 

Leaving Urbino, Girolamo repaired to Rome, where he 
painted a Resurrection of Our Saviour Christ in the church 
of Santa Caterina, which is situate in the Strada Giulia. 
Here he made himself known as a most excellent master, 
having produced figures of admirable design and much 
beauty of attitude, with fine foreshortenings and agreeable 
colouring, as all those of our vocation who have seen them 
can bear ample testimony.j 

While in Rome, Girolamo gave much time to the study 
and admeasurement of the antiquities to be found in that 
city, of which we have proof in the writings composed by 


one or other of those masters in that palace, are now in the Institute of the 
Fine Arts at Siena, 

* Pandolfo Petrucci died in the vear 1512. 

+ Timoteo Vite, for whose life see vol. iii., p. 109, et seg. 

+ This work is still in good preservation, but is unhappily very badly 
lighted.— Bottari. 
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himself on that subject, and which are now in the possession 
of his heirs. 

About this time Duke Guido died, when Francesco Maria, 
the third Duke of Urbino, succeeded him, and that Prince 
recalled Girolamo from Rome; he was therefore compelled 
to return, which he did at the time when Francesco Maria 
took for his wife and brought home to his states, Leonora 
Gonzaga, daughter of the Marquis of Mantua. On that 
occasion, Girolamo Genga was employed by his Excellency 
to erect triumphal arches, and decorations of various kinds, 
as also to prepare the scenic apparatus for dramatic repre- 
sentations, which were all so well arranged and put in order, 
that Urbino might safely be compared to a Rome triumphant, 
a success from which the artist derived great glory and 
honour. 

At a subsequent period, and when the Duke, being driven 
for the last time from his states, repaired to Mantua, 
Girolamo Genga followed him, as he had done when the 
Prince had previously been exiled, and so, constantly sharing 
the fortunes of his master, he now took refuge with his 
family in Cesena, where he painted a picture in oil for the 
high altar of the church of Sant’ Agostino. In the upper 
part of this work is an Annunciation, and beneath is the 
figure of the Almighty Father, with that of the Madonna, 
holding the divine Child in her arms, and surrounded by the 
Doctors of the church, in the lowermost portion : a truly 
beautiful work, and one which well merits to be much 
esteemed.* 

Girolamo afterwards painted a fresco in one of the chapels 
of the church of San Francesco at Forlì, that namely to the 
right as you enter the church ; the subject of this work is 
the Assumption of the Virgin, who has numerous angels and 
other figures, of prophets and apostles that is to say, around 
her. Here too the artist gave evidence of the admirable 
genius wherewith he had been endowed, the work being 
considered an exceedingly fine one.} In the same place 


* Now at Milan, in the Gallery of the Brera namely. 

‘ Algarotti, Saggio sopra la Pittura, refuses to assent to the praise 
bestowed by Vasari on this work, but the levity with which that writer 
sometimes judges of paintings is well known. No trace of the painting 
now remains. 

VOL, IV. DD 
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Girolamo painted the story of the Descent of the Holy Spirit 
for the physician Messer Francesco Lombardi, and that 
work he completed in the year 1512. Other paintings also 
were undertaken by our artist for certain parts of Romagna, 
and from these also he derived both honour and profit. 

The Duke having then returned to his states, Girolamo 
also reinstated himself in his native city, where he was 
immediately retained by the Duke and appointed architect 
for the restorations then undertaken in the old palace, as well 
as for the erection of a tower added to that of the Imperiale 
above Pesaro. The last-named Palace was decorated under 
the direction and after the designs of Genga, with historical 
representations, the subjects for which were taken from the 
life and actions of the Duke himself, and were executed by 
Francesco da Forlì,* and Raffael dal Borgo,} painters of 
good repute: the Mantuan artist Camillo,f who was most 
excellent in the delineation of landscapes, and remarkable 
for the beauty of the verdure which he depicted also took 
part in that work. 

Bronzino likewise, who was then a very young man, was 
employed at this palace, as has been related in the life of 
Jacopo da Puntormo ;$ the Ferrarese artists, the Dossi,[| were 
also invited for the purpose of decorating an apartment, but 
the work completed by them not pleasing the Duke, it was 
destroyed, and the decorations were re-painted by the artists 
above named. The tower before-mentioned was a hundred 
and twenty feet in height, and had thirteen flights of wooden 
steps whereby to ascend to the summit, these being so 
ingeniously arranged, and connected with the wall in so 
Judicious a manner, that each flight can be withdrawn, story 
after story; a circumstance which renders that tower 
wonderfully strong. 

* Francesco Minzocchi, or Menzochi, as he is called in a succeeding 

age. 
È i Better known as Raffaellino dal Colle. See his life in vol. 2. 

È Many fine frescoes by this master are still to be seen in his native 
city, but he would seem to have worked more în Venice, Urbino, and the 
Ducal Palace of Pesaro, than at Mantua. There was an apartment in the 
above-named palace painted by Camillo, and afterwards tumed into a 
stable, the pictures of which are finished with so much care, that every leaf 
on the trees may be counted. —Lanzi. 

$ See ante, p. 369. 

Il See vol. iîi., p. 257, et seg. 
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The Duke then conceived a wish to fortify Pesaro, and 
had invited Pier Francesco of Viterbo, a very excellent: 
architect, to take part in the work; but in all the discussions 
that intervened respecting the fortifications, Girolamo Genga 
constantly gave his opirion, all he said being held for good 
and full of judgment; whence, if it be permitted to me to 
say so much, the design of that fortress was rather due to 
Girolamo than to any other, although that kind of archi- 
tecture was ever very lightly esteemed by that master, 
because it appeared to him to be but of little value or 
dignity. 

Perceiving bow rare a genius he had at his command in 
Girolamo Genga, the Duke resolved to construet another and 
entirely new palace, at that same Mount of the Imperiale, 
and to erect it near the older edifice. He accordingly caused 
to be completed the one which we now see there, a most 
beautiful and admirably arranged fabric, amply supplied with 
handsome apartments, and richly adorned with colonnades, 
extensive courts, loggie, fountains, and most delicious gar- 
dens, insomuch that no Princes pass that way who do not go 
to visit the same; and it has even merited to receive the 
honour of a visit from Pope Paul III., who, when on his 
way to Bologna, went with his whole court to see the place, 
with which he was entirely satisfied. 

It was after the design of the same artist, that the Duke 
caused the court of the palace at Pesaro to be restored ; and 
in the smaller Park he made Genga construct a house with 
the form and appearance of a Ruin. ‘This also is an object 
very pleasant to see: among other things to be remarked . 
there, may be mentioned a staircase, similar to that of the 
Belvedere in Rome, and which is singularly beautiful.* 
Girolamo was likewise employed by the Duke to restore the 
Fortress of Gradara, and the Court of Castel Durante; all 
that is good in those works is indeed entirely due to this 
admirable genius. It was he who built the Corridor which 
passes around the court above the Garden at Urbino; and 


* Bottari remarks that the staircase here meant is the spiral stair con- 
structed by Bramante for the Palace on the Quirinal in Rome, and adds 
the observation, that there îs one of similar character in the Borghese 
Palace, with another, which he designates ‘ most beautiful) erected by 
Bernini in the Palazzo Barberini. 

DD2 
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he furthermore enclosed a second court with a screen of 
perforated stone-work, executed with infinite care and pa- 
tience. 

The monastery of the Bare-footed Friars on Monte Baroc- 
cio, was commenced after the plans of Girolamo, as was also 
the Santa Maria delle Grazie, at Sinigaglia; but these works 
remained unfinished, having been interrupted by the death 
of the Duke. The erection of the episcopal residence at 
Sinigaglia was also begun by Girolamo Genga, and the 
model which he prepared for that structure is still to be 
seen. ‘The same artist likewise produced certain works in 
sculpture, with figures in full relief, both of clay and wax; 
they are very well done, and are now in the house of his 
family at Urbino. For the palace of the Imperiale, Girolamo 
prepared certain Angels in terra; these he afterwards caused 
to be cast in plaster, and placed over the doors of rooms in 
the new palace, which are richly adorned with stucco-work, 
and are very beautiful. 

For the Bishop of Sinigaglia, Girolamo modelled some 
very fanciful drinking vessels in wax, which were afterwards 
executed in silver ; and for the Credenza or Beaufet of the 
Duke, he made certain other drinking-cups, which were ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. He was an admirable inventor of all 
kinds of maskings and of vestments for festal purposes, as 
was sufficiently proved in the time of the above-named Duke, 
by whom his excellent qualities and rare skill were liberally 
and well rewarded. When that sovereign was succeeded by 
the Duke Guidobaldo his son, who is still reigning, the latter 
caused Genga to commence the church of San Giovanni Bat- 

 tista, in Pesaro, which, having been executed according to 
the model which Girolamo had prepared, by Bartolommeo his 
son, has proved to be of very beautiful architecture in all 
its parts, Girolamo having imitated the antique with much 
fidelity, It is indeed the most beautiful church in that 
country, as will be at once perceived by him who shall 
examine the same, the whole structure being well able to 
endure comparison with the most admired churches of Rome. 

It was in like manner after the designs of Genga, but 
with the execution of the Florentine sculptor Bartolommeo 
Ammannati, who was then very young, that the sepulchral 
«#monument of the Duke Francesco Maria was erected in the 
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church of Santa Chiara, in Urbino, and this, for a simple 
and far from costly work, has proved to be a very handsome 
one. 

The Venetian painter Battista Franco,* was invited to 
Urbino by Girolamo Genga, and was by him selected to 
paint the principal chapel of the cathedral, at the time when 
the decorations of the organ in that church were in course 
of progress, after Girolamo’s designs. This last-mentioned 
work is not yet completed. 

At a subsequent period, the Cardinal of Mantua wrote 
to the Duke, with a request that Girolamo might be sent to 
him, seeing that he desired to have his episcopal palace in 
that city set in order; our artist proceeded to Mantua ac- 
cordingly, when he restored the building, effectually provid- 
ing it with suitable windows, and whatever else the prelate 
above-named desired to have done therein. The Cardinal 
likewise proposed to have a new and beautiful fagade erected 
for the same cathedral, when Girolamo was commanded to 
prepare the model for the work; and this he did in such a 
manner, that he may truly be said to have surpassed all the 
architectural productions of his time, since he has here ex- 
hibited grandeur, beauty of proportion, and the graces of 
ornament in equal perfection. 

Having then returned to Urbino, and being somewhat 
advanced in years, Girolamo went to reside at a villa which 
he possessed in the territory of Urbino, and which was called 
La Valle, there to enjoy his repose and the results of his 
many labours. But while there, and that he might not re- 
main idle, he delineated a story in red chalk, the subject of 
which was the Conversion of St. Paul, the figures and horses 
of this work are in considerable numbers and of rather large 
size; and Girolamo completed it with so much care and 
patience, that more could neither be imagined nor described, 
as may be seen by examination of the work, which is in 
the possession of his heirs, who preserve it as a most pre- 
cious and highly valued production.{ 


, * Battista Franco, named Il Semolei, whom Lanzi calls “a Venetian by 
his birth, but a Florentine by his style :”’ he died in the year 1561. 

| Speaking of this master, Lanzi, Storia Pittorica, has a remark to the 
effect, that although Luca Signorelli was the first to enlarge the prevailing 
style, yet that Genga must be allowed to have surpassed him. He adds, 
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In that city, therefore, the place of his rest, Girolanio wàs 
living in much repose of mind, when he was attacked by a 
most virulent fever, and after having received all the sacra- 
ments of the church, he there finished the course of his life, 
to the infinite grief of his wife and children : this happened 
on the 11th of July, in the year 1551, and when Girolamo 
had attained to his seventy-fifth year. His remains were 
taken from La Valle to Urbino, where they were honourably 
inhumed in the episcopal church, and in front of the chapel 
of San Martino, which had been decorated with paintings by 
his hand, as we have before related : his death caused much 
sorrow to his kindred and friends, as well as to all the.in- 
habitants of Urbino, 

Girolamo was ever noted as a man of the most upright 
character, insomuch that a bad action committed by him was 
never heard of. He was not only a painter, sculptor, and 
architect, but a good musician also ; his powers of conversa- 
tion were remarkable, and his society was most agreeable 
and entertaining ; he was full of kindness and affection to- 
wards his kinsfolk and acquaintance, and what, furthermore, 
is deserving of no slight commendation, his merits enabled 
him to become the founder of that house of Genga in Urbino, 
which derives from him its name, its honour, its position, 
and its property. Girolamo left two sons, one of whom 
followed the footsteps of his father, and devoted himself to 
architecture, in which he would have certainly become most 
eminent, as his first attempts clearly prove, had not an early 
death cut short the hopes conceived of him. ‘The second son 
of Girolamo employs himself with the care of his family 
interests, and still survives. 

A disciple of Genga, as we have before related, was Fran- 
cesco Menzochi, of Forlì,* who first, and when he was but a 
little child, began to draw of his own accord, copying and 
imitating a picture in the cathedral of Forlì, which had been 
executed by the hand of Marco Palmegiani,{ also a native of 
that his figures display great power, “ so great indeed that he might have 
served as a model for Andrea del Sarto and Michelagnolo.”? See vol. i. p. 
345, note, of Mr. Roscoe’s Translation. 

* This artist, who was called the Elder of San Bernardo, pursued Dis 
studies under Pordenone also, to whose manner his later works are con- 


sidered by the best authorities to approach very closely.—E4. Flor., 1832-8. 
} The works of Marco Palmegiani of Forlì, date from 1513 to 1537. 
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Forlì, The subject of this work was Our Lady, with St. 
Jerome and other Saints, and it was at that time considered 
to be one of the best among modern paintings. Francesco 
likewise imitated the works of Rondinino da Ravenna,* the 
most distinguished painter of the March, who, but a short 
time previous to that of which we now speak, had placed a 
very beautiful painting on the high altar of the cathedral of 
Forlì, the subject being Our Saviour Christ dispensing the 
Last Supper to his Disciples, with a figure of the Dead 
Christ in the lunette above the picture. In the predella of 
this work, moreover, there are some very gracefully depicted 
stories in small figures, the subjects chosen being scenes 
from the life of Sant’ Elena.{ 

These studies enabled Fraricesco to make such important 
advances, that when Girolamo Genga repaired to Forlì, as 
we have related, for the purpose of painting the chapel of 
San Francesco da Forlì, for Messer Bartolommeo Lombardi- 
no, Menzochi was found competent to receive his instructions, 
and went to work with him accordingly. Nor did Francesco 
cease to avail himself of this opportunity for learning, or 
become weary of serving his master while the latter lived, 
but followed him to Urbino, to Pesaro, to the works of the 
Imperiale, or wherever else Girolamo might be employed, 
being constantly well esteemed and beloved by that artist. 
And the disciple did, of a truth, acquit himself most admir- 
ably, as may be clearly seen by the many pictures by his 
hand, executed at Forlì, and now dispersed through the dif- 
ferent parts of that city. Three of these, which are in the 
church of San Francesco, may more particularly be men- 
tioned ; there are also certain stories in fresco by this painter 
in the hall of the palace. 

In the Romagna Francesco produced numerous works, 
with many others in Venice for the most Reverend Patriarch 
Grimani, for whom he executed four large pictures in oil, 
among other things these are placed în the ceiling of a vast 


* Orrather Rondinello, as Vasari has himself called this artist in the 
life of Palma Vecchio. i 

$ Lanzi considers that Vasari has been led by the similarity of style to 
attribute this work to Rondinello, but he remarks that it was in fact 
painted by Marco Palmegiani, and his opinion is supported by that of 
other good authorities. 
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hall in the house of the Patriarch, and surround an octangular 
work by the hand of Salviati. The subjects of Francesco’s 
pictures are chosen from the Story of Psyche, and the paint- 
ings are considered to be exceedingly beautiful.# 

But the place in which Francesco did his utmost and made 
the best efforts in his power, was the chapel of the most 
Holy Sacrament, in the church of Our Lady of Loretto. 
Here he painted Angels surrounding a marble tabernacle 
wherein the body of Our Saviour Christ is usually deposited,} 
with two stories on the fagade of the same chapel,t one 
of these relates to Melchisedec, the other describes the Fall 
‘of Manna; both are in fresco. In the vaulting likewise are 
fitteen compartments adorned with various decorations in 
stucco, and each compartment being filled by the hand of 
Francesco with a story, the figures of which are small and 
the subjects taken from the Passion of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Of the divisions above-named nine were executed 
in painting, and the other six in mezzo-rilievo; a rich and 
well-considered performance, from which the artist derived 
so much honour that he was not permitted to depart until 
he had executed the decorations of another chapel, equal in 
size to the first, and placed exactly opposite thereto. 

The name by which this last-mentioned chapel is entitled 
is that of the Conception ; the vaulting is richly decorated 
with beautiful works in stucco, wherein Francesco at that 
time instructed his son Pietro Paolo to labour with him; the 
young man subsequently did him great honour, and is now 
become very ably practised in that branch of art. But 
returning to Francesco himself, I have to relate, that the 
walls of the chapel in question were painted in fresco by his 
hand ; the subjects chosen were the Birth and Presentation 
in the Temple of Our Lady; above the altar were depicted 
Sant’ Anna and the Virgin with the Divine Child in her 
arms, and two Angels who place a crown on her head. 

The works of this master are highly commended by the. 


* The Venetian edition of our author describes these works as still 
adorning the Palace of the Grimani family at Santa Maria Formosa, 

* ‘The Host that is to say. 

% Count Alessandro Maggiori, in a little work entitled Indicazione delle 
Pitture, Sculture, &e., dello Sacrosanto Basilica di Loreto, gives details 
of some interest as regards these productions, 
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artists ; nor is the mode of his life held in lighter estimation, 
he having always comported himself as a Christian should 
do. Francesco ever passed ‘his days in much quietude, and 
calmly enjoyed that which his labours had secured for him. 

Baldassare Lancia of Urbino was also a disciple of 
Girolamo Genga; this artist turned his attention to many 
subjects of ingenious inquiry, but subsequently worked for 
the most part at the fortification of cities, &c. He laboured 
more particularly for the Signoria of Lucca, from whom he 
received a fixed stipend, and in whose city he passed some 
time. He was afterwards attached to the service of the 
most illustrious Duke, Cosimo de’ Medici, by whom he was 
employed in the fortifications of Florence and Siena ; that 
Prince has indeed availed himself of Baldassare’s assistance 
in many ingenious works, and continues to do so, Lancia 
ever labouring in the most honourable and upright manner, 
insomuch that he has secured to himself the favour and 
approbation of the Duke as well as very gratifying and 
valuable rewards. 

Many others were also assistants to Girolamo Genga, but 
of these there is no need that I should make further dis- 
course since they have not attained to any great excellence. 

Now to the above-named Girolamo, there was born a son 
in the year 1518, and this event took place in Cesena, while 
the father was following the Duke his master into exile. 
The child, whom he called Bartolommeo, was brought up in 
the exercise of all good practices and manners by Girolamo, 
who sent him when he had attained the proper age to learn 
the Latin tongue, wherein the boy made a more than ordinary 
progress: but when Bartolommeo had arrived at the age of 
eighteen, his father, perceiving that he was more decidedly 
disposed to the arts of design than to letters, gave him per- 
mission to study those arts under his own care for about two 
years, and these being concluded he then sent him to pursue 
the studies of design and painting in Florence, where he 
well knew that the true school of those arts is to be found ; 
by reason of the vast number of works by the most excellent 
masters, ancient as well as modern, existing in that city. 

Dwelling there accordingly, and attending to the study of 
design and of architecture, Bartolommeo formed a friendship 
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with the Aretine painter and architect, Giorgio Vasari, as 
well as with the sculptor Bartolommeo Ammannati, from 
whom he acquired much useful knowledge appertaining to 
the arts. At length, and after he had remained three years 
in Florence, he returned to his father, who was then occupied 
with the construction of the church of San Giovanni Battista 
in Pesaro ; then the father perceived by the drawings of Barto- 
lommeo that his son acquitted himself much better in archi- 
tecture than in painting, and it appeared to him that he had a 
very fair aptitude to that vocation. He consequently retained 
the young man under his own care for some months, during 
which time he taught him the modes of proceeding in accord- 
ance with the laws of perspective, and then sent him to 
Rome, to the end that Bartolommeo might behold the won- 
derful buildings, both ancient and modern, which abound in 
that city. Of all these therefore, during the four years that 
Bartolommeo Genga remained in Rome, he took the ad- 
measurements, making very great progress during his abode 
in that place. 

Returning at the end of the above-mentioned period to 
Urbino, he passed through Florence, there to visit Francesco 
Sanmarino his kinsman, who was then in the service of 
the Signor Duke Cosimo, as engineer ; the Signor Stefano 
Colonna da Palestrina, who was then General of the Duke's 
armies, heard of his abilities on that occasion, and made 
efforts to secure for himself the services of Bartolommeo, to 
whom he offered a good stipend, but the latter, considering 
himself much bound to the Duke of Urbino, would not take 
service with any other and returned to Urbino, where he was 
at once received into that of his native sovereign, by whom 
he was ever after treated with distinguished favour. 

No long time after the return of Bartolommeo, and when 
the Duke was about to take the Signora Vittoria Farnese 
to wife, our artist received commission from that prince to 
take charge of the preparations for those nuptials, which 
he made of the most magnificent and honourable character 
accordingly, erecting among other things an arch of Triumph 
in the Borgo of Valbuona, which was most splendid, and so. 
beautiful, that a larger’ or finer construction of the kind 
could not well be imagined; hereby moreover there was an 
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occasion offered to Bartolommeo for giving evidence of that 
extent of knowledge in architecture which he had acquired 
by his studies in Rome. 

The Duke being then called on by his duties as General 
to the Signoria of Venice, to proceed into Lombardy, there 
to inspect the fortresses of that province, took Bartolommeo 
with him, proposing to avail himself ot that master’s assist- 
ance in the choice of sites, as well as in the preparation of 
designs for the fortified places, more especially for the works 
to be constructed at the Gate of San Felice in Verona. 

Now while Bartolommeo was in Lembarby, it chanced 
that the King of Bohemia passed through that province on 
his return from Spain to his own dominions, when having 
been honourably received and entertained by the Duke at 
Verona, he saw the fortifications there, and being pleased 
therewith he caused Bartolommeo to be presented to him ; 
nay, would very fain have conducted him into his own 
kingdom to avail himself of our artist’s aid in fortifying his 
towns, offering him a very handsome stipend; but the Duke 
not being willing to give permission, the matter went no 
further. 

It was soon after the return of the Duke and Bartolommeo 
to Urbino, that the father \of the latter departed this life, 
when Bartolommeo was himself made superintendent over 
all the fabrics of the state by the Duke, in the place of 
Girolamo. In this capacity he was accordingly sent to 
Pesaro, where he continued the building of the Church of 
San Giovanni Battista, after the model prepared by his 
father. At the same time Bartolommeo erected a suite of 
apartments in the court of the Palace of Pesaro, and on that 
side which overlooks the street of the merchants ; very 
beautiful rooms they are, the doors, stair-cases, chimney 
pieces, and similar parts, of which he was a most admirable 
architect, being most handsomely decorated, and here it is 
that the Duke now makes his abode. 

Remembering the success of Bartolommeo on this occasion, 
the Duke Guidobaldo determined that he should construct a 
range of apartments in the Court. or Palace of Urbino like- 
wise, almost all of them being on that side which is opposite 
to San Domenico. These being finished were found to con- 
stitute the most beautiful and most richly decorated dwelling 
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in that Court, or rather Palace. No long time after the 
completion of the same, the Signori of Bologna begged our 
artist of the Duke for a few days, and his Excelleney very 
willingly granted them their request. Bartolommeo repaired 
to their city accordingly, and served them in what they 
required, in such a manner that they were most amply 
satisfied, and showed him infinite courtesy. 

The Duke subsequently desired to make a sea-port of 
Pesaro, and Bartolommeo prepared a most beautiful model, 
which was then taken to Venice to the Count Giovan- 
Giacomo Leonardi, Ambassador from the Duke of Urbino 
to the Signoria of that city, and was placed in his house 
to the end that it might be subjected to examination by 
men conversant with the profession, many of whom were in 
the habit of assembling, with other persons of fine genius, 
to hold discussions and disputations on various subjects in 
the house of the above-mentioned Count, who was indeed a 
distinguished and remarkable man. Here then, and by such 
persons, was the model examined, when, having heard the 
fine discourses of Bartolommeo Genga respecting his work, 
it was pronounced by all with one accord to be a most 
beautiful and skilfully contrived model: the master who had 
prepared it being also declared to be one of extraordinary 
ability. When Bartolommeo returned to Pesaro he was 
nevertheless not called on to put that model into execution, 
because new occurrences of great importance had caused the 
thoughts of the Duke to be turned in a different direction. 

It was about this time that Bartolommeo Genga prepared 
the design for the church of Monte l'Abate, as well as that 
for the church of San Piero, in Mondavio, the building ot 
which was completed to such perfection by Don Pier Antonio 
Genga, that for a work of those small proportions I do not 
think it possible a better one could be seen. 

No long time after these things had been done, the election 
to the papal chair of Pope Julius III. took place, and the 
Duke of Urbino was by him made Captain General of Holy 
Church. His Excellency then proceeded to Rome, and with 
him went also Bartolommeo Genga. Now it was the wish of 
his Holiness at that time that Borgo should be fortified ; 
wherefore Genga, at the request of the Duke, made some 
beautiful designs, which with others in considerable numbers 
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are still in the possession of his Excellency in Urbino. 
These things caused the fame of Bartolommeo to become 
widely extended, and while the latter was in Rome with the 
Duke, a request was preferred to that Prince by the Genoese, 
to the intent that he should permit Bartolommeo to assist 
them in some of their fortifications; but Guidobaldo would 
not comply with that prayer, either then or at a subsequent 
period, when the Genoese again endeavoured to obtain the 
aid of Genga, after the return of his master and himself to 
Urbino. 

At length, and when Bartolommeo was near the close of 
his life, the Grand Master of Rhodes despatched two of the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem to Pesaro, with an entreaty 
that his Excellency would be pleased to grant them the. ser- 
vices of our artist, to the end that they might conduct him 
to the Island of Malta, where that Order was minded, not 
only to construct very extensive fortifications, for the defence 
of the place against the Turks, but also to found two 
cities, or rather to unite and draw together several villages, 
which were already there, into one or two cities or towns. 
Then the Duke, with whom these knights had been labouring 
vainly for two months, in respect to that matter of Bartolom- 
meo, but yet could not succeed, although they had availed 
themselves of the assistance of the Duchess and others; the 
Duke, I say, did finally comply with their request; he per- 
mitted Genga, that is, to accompany them for a term fixed on, 
at the entreaty of a good Capuchin father, to whom Guido- 
baldo bore the warmest affection, and whom he never refused 
any favour that he desired. Nor was the method adopted by 
that holy man to obtain his purpose other than a most praise- 
worthy and commendable one, seeing that he made it a matter 
of conscience with the Duke, whom he assured that the 
works in question concerned the interest of the whole repub- 
lic of Christendom, and that he ought consequently to comply 
with the Grand Master’s request. 

On the 20th of January, in the year 1558, therefore, 
Bartolommeo departed, nor had he ever received a greater 
favour.or higher honour than was thisinvitation;—he departed 
from Pesaro, I say, with the two knights above-mentioned, 
but being impeded by the fortune of the sea, and compelled 
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to make delays in Sicily, they did not reach Malta until the 
11th of March, when they were most joyfully received there 
by the Grand Master. 

Being thereupon informed of what he was desired to do, 
Bartolommeo Genga acquitted himself so well in respect to 
those fortifications, that words could not do adequate justice 
to his success, insomuch that to the Grand Master and all 
those Signori the Knights, it appeared that they had found 
another Archimedes ; of this they offered ample testimony 

in the rich presents which they made him, and by holding 
him in the utmost veneration as a most remarkable and ex- 
traordinary person. Bartolommeo meanwhile prepared the 


model for a city, with designs for several churches, and for. 


the palace and residence of the above-mentioned Grand 
Master, in all which he displayed admirable powers of inven- 
tion, and profound knowledge of his vocation. But having 
done thus much he was seized with his last illness, and the 
matter fell out on this wise. The heats in those islands being 
insupportably violent, Bartolommeo had placed himself be- 
tween two doors, one day in the month of July, in the hope 
of finding a fresher air ; but he had not been long there before 
he was taken with insufferable pains of the body, accompanied 
by a fearful dysentery, and in seventeen days these destroyed 
his life, to the infinite grief of the Grand Master and of 
all those most honourable and most valiant knights, who, just 
as they had believed themselves to have found a man after 
their own hearts, were deprived of him by death. 

When the sorrowful intelligence was conveyed to the 
Signor Duke of Urbino, he was struck with indescribable 
sorrow, and bewailed the loss of the poor Genga most bitterly; 
he then determined to prove the love which he had borne to 
him by his bounties to the five children whom Bartolommeo 
had left behind, and all of whom he took into his particular 
and most affectionate care. 

Among the gifts of Bartolommeo Genga was that of much 
skill in the invention of maskings, and in preparing the 
scenic decorations for dramatic spectacles he was most excel- 
lent. He delighted in making sonnets, and in other compo- 
sitions, whether in verse or prose, and in the ottava-rima 
there was none who could do better than himself, that being 
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a manner of writing in which he was a much extolled 
composer. Bartolommeo died in 1558, having then attained 
his fortieth year. 

Now as Giovan-Battista Bellucci of San Marino was the 
son-in-law of Girolamo Genga, I have judged that it would 
not be well to omit mentioning what I have to relate of him, 
after having disposed of the lives of Girolamo and Barto- 
lommeo Genga; and the rather, as my doing so may serve to 
show that every thing is possible to men of genius, when once 
they exert the force of their will, even though they set 
themselves late in life to honourable and difficult undertak- 
ings; nay, when zealous effort has been aided by good natural 
dispositions, how often have we not seen results produced 
that may well be considered most admirable. 

Giovanni Battista, then, was born at San Marino, on the 
27th day of September, in the year 1506, and was the son of 
Bartolommeo Bellucci, a person of very fair station in that 
place. Having received early instruction in letters, Giovan- 
Battista was sent to Bologna by his father, the above-named 
Bartolommeo, there to give his attention to commerce, under 
the care of Bastiano di Ronco, a merchant of the guild of 
Woolstaplers. When the young man had been in Bologna 
about two years, he returned to San Marino, ill of a quartan 
fever, from which he did not become wholly free until after 
the lapse of two years more ; but being at length entirely 
cured, he set up for himself in the calling of a wool merchant, 
in which he continued until the year 1535, when his father, 
perceiving him to have got tolerably forward in the world, 
gave him the daughter of Guido Peruzzi, of Cagli, to wife, 
that Guido being a man of good standing in his native 
place. 

But the wife of Giovan-Battista died no long time after 
the marriage, and he then repaired to Rome, there to visit 
his brother-in-law Domenico Peruzzi, who was Master of the 
horse to the Signor Ascanio Colonna, with whom Giovanni 
abode in the manner of a nobleman for two years, after 
which he returned to his home. 

It then chanced that he went frequently to Pesaro, when 
Girolamo Genga, perceiving him to be an upright and well- 
conducted young man, bestowed on him one of his daughters 
in marriage, and took him into his own house, where it soon 
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became obvious that Giovan-Battista had a great inclination 
to the study of architecture. He devoted himself thereto 
very zealously, therefore, diligently labouring in those works 
with which his father-in-law was then occupied, and soon 
beginning to display considerable ability as an architect : he 
studied Vitruvius carefully, whence it happened, that by gra- 
dual acquirement, and between what he learned by his own 
efforts, and that which Girolamo taught him, he soon deserved 
and attained a good reputation, more particularly as respected 
fortifications and all other matters relating to war. 

In the year 1541, Giovan-Battista lost his second wife, 
who left him two sons, when he remained until the year 1543, 
without having taken any resolution as to his future life. 
Then it happened that, in the month of September of that 
year, a certain Signor Gustamante, a Spaniard, arrived in 
San Marino, having been despatched to the Republic to 
arrange certain affairs for his Imperial Majesty, and he, dis- 
covering in Giovan-Battista an excellent architect, was the 
occasion of his being summoned no long time afterwards to 
enter the service of Duke Cosimo, as an engineer. Having 
arrived in Florence accordingly, Giìovan-Battista was subse- 
quently sent by his Excellency to all the different fortresses 
of the state, as his presence was demanded in each by the 
incidents daily occurring. Among other works San Marino 
completed the fortifications of Pistoja, which had been com- 
menced many years before, and which he now entirely finished 
at the desire of the Duke, to his great credit and praise, 
although the works are not particularly extensive. 

A very strong bastion was then constructed at Pisa, under 
the direction of the same architect, and his modes of pro- 
ceeding being highly satisfactory to Duke Cosimo, that 
prince then commanded him to construct the outworks and 
bastions which defend one of the gates in the wall, which, 
as we have before related, had been previously built at the 
Poggio di San Miniato, outside the city of Florence. This 
wall extends from the gate of San Niccolò, to that of San 
Miniato, and the works above-mentioned surround the church 
and monastery of San Miniato, formerly a species of fortress, 
on the summit of the Mount which dominates the whole city, 
and looks on the other side towards the south and east: this 
work, also, was very highly extolled. 
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San Marino likewise prepared numerous plans and designs 
for various parts of his Excellency's States, and especially for 
the different fortifications ; he made sketches and models in 
clay moreover, all which are now in possession of the Signor 
Duke. Endowed with considerable ability, and very zealous 
in study, Giovan-Battista wrote a small book on the subject 
of fortifications, which is a good and useful work: it is now 
in the possession of Messer Bernardo Puccini, a Florentine 
gentleman, who was the intimate friend of this San Marino, 
from whom he acquired much knowledge of matters con- 
nected with architecture and fortification. 

In the year 1554, and after Giovan-Battista had designed 
many bastions to be added to the walls which rise around 
the city of Florence, and some of which were already in a 
forward state of progress ; after having done this, I say, San 
Marino accompanied the Illustrious Signor, Don Garzia di 
Toledo, to Monte Alcino, where he formed trenches ; and 
having mined his way beneath a bastion, he dislodged the 
same to such an extent, that he threw down the breastwork, 
but at the moment of its fall was himself struck by a musket 
ball, and wounded in the thigh. Some time afterwards, and 
when his wound had been cured, Giovan-Battista repaired 
secretly to Siena, there to take the plan of the city and of 
the earth-works, which had been constructed by the Sienese 
at the gate of Camollia. This plan of the fortifications he 
afterwards laid before the Signor Duke and the Marquis ol 
Marignano, showing them, in the clearest manner, that it 
would be in nowise difficult for them to make themselves 
masters of that portion of the defences, when they might 
easily hold it also, and could thus press the city from that 
side of the works which looks towards Siena. The truth of 
all which was made manifest on the night when those works 
were taken by the above-mentioned Marquis, whom Giovan- 
Battista had attended in his operations, by the orders of, and 
with a commission from the Duke. 

That success caused the Marquis to set great store by San 
Marino, and, perceiving that he should have much need of 
his judgment and ability in the field, during the war with 
Siena that is to say, he so laboured with the Duke, that his 
Excellency at length despatched San Marino to the General, 
according to his desire, and with a commission as captain of 
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a large company of infantry; wherefore the master served 
ever after as a valiant soldier, no less than as an ingenious 
architect and engineer. At length, Giovan-Battista was sent 
by the Marquis to Aiuola, a fortress in the Chianti, when, as 
he was disposing the artillery, he was wounded in the head 
by a musket ball, and being carried by his soldiers to the 
deanery of San Paolo, in the bishopric of Ricasoli, he there 
died in a few days. His remains were borne to San Marino, 
where he received honourable sepulture at the hands of his 
children. 

Very greatly does Giovan-Battista merit to he extolled, 
for not only was he truly excellent in his profession, but it is 
furthermore to be remembered, that as he did not adopt the . 
same till late in life, in his thirty-fifth year namely, it is all 
the more remarkable that he should have attained to so much 
eminence in art; and we may reasonably conclude that he 
would have been indeed most extraordinary had he com- 
menced in his youth, or at the usual age. 

San Marino was somewhat obstinate, and to make him 
change an opinion which he had once adopted, was a diffi- 
cult undertaking. He found singular delight in the reading 
of historica] relations, and even made a great collection of 
such himself, writing down the most notable circumstances 
of each narrative with great pains and labour. His death 
caused much grief to the Duke and to his very numerous 
friends; wherefore, when his son Giovan-Andrea came to. 
kiss the hand of the Duchess, he was most kindly received 
by her, and, in consideration of his fathers merits and 
fidelity, many advantageous offers of service and advantage 
were made to him. 

San Marino died in his forty-eighth year. 


THE VERONESE ARCHITECT, MICHELE SAN MICHELE. 
[Born 1484—prep 1558.] 


MicGeLE SAN MicHELE was born at Verona, in the year 
1484. The youth acquired the first principles of architec- 
ture under the discipline of his father, Giovanni, and of 
Bartolommeo his unele, two excellent architects ; and in the 
sixteenth year of his age he repaired to Rome, leaving his 
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father and two brothers, the latter both endowea with very 
fine parts; of this one of them, named Jacopo, gave proof 
in the study of letters; while the other, since called Don 
Camillo, became a Canon Regular, and was finally made 
General of his Order. 

Arrived in Rome, Michele studied the antiquities of ancient 
architecture with the most careful and zealous devotion, mea 
suring and examining all the buildings and other edifices 
minutely, insomuch that no long time had elapsed before he 
became known, and even of good repute, not in Rome only, 
but in all the districts lying around that capital. Moved by 
the fame thus early acquired, the people of Orvieto invited 
our young architect to their city, where they made him 
superintendent of works to their so frequently cited cathe- 
dral,* allowing him a most honourable stipend. While in 
the service of the Orvietans, San Michele was in like man- 
ner invited to Monte Fiascone, for the building of their prin- 
cipal church that is to say :| and thus, serving now one and 
then the other of those two places, he performed such works 
of good architecture as are to be seen therein. 

Among other fabrics erected by Michele San Michele } 
in Orvieto, may be particularized a magnificent sepulchral 
monument constructed in the church of San Domenico,$g 
for a noble Sienese—one of the Petrucci family, as I think 
—a structure of very great cost, and which proved to be 
eminently beautiful. 

San Michele also prepared a large number of designs for 
private houses, both at Orvieto and Monte Fiascone, giving 
evidence in all cases of very great judgment and forethought. 
Wherefore Pope Clement VII., proposing to avail himself of 


* The Altar of the Three Kings in the Cathedral of Orvieto is one of 
San Michele’s works, and with respect to this performance he is said to 
have had a dispute with Antonio San Gallo, wherein he chose Pope 
Clement himself for umpire.—Z0rster. 

The Cathedral of Monte Fiascone is an octangular building of exceed- 
ingly beautiful form, with a very elegant and graceful cupola.—Bottari. 

+ For the works of San Michele in the Cathedral of Orvieto, see the 
Storia del Duomo d’ Orvieto by the Padre Della Valle, Rome, 1791. 

$ A. sepulchral chamber constructed beneath the earth: for details 
respecting this and other fabrics of San Michele, our readers may consult 
the work of Ronzani and Luciolli, entitled Fabbriche civili ecclesiastiche 
e militari di Michele Sammichele Architettore Veronese, &c., Venice, 1831. 
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his services in the many important conjunctures then arising, 
by reason of the war raging at that time through all Italy ; 
Pope Clement, I say, attached Michele to his service by a 
very liberal stipend, and gave him as an associate to Antonio 
San Gallo, with intent that together these two should pro- 
ceed to inspect all the most important positions of the Eccle- 
siastical States. They were jointly commanded, moreover, 
to direct the construction of fortifications wherever such 
should be found necessary, but more especially at Parma 
and Piacenza; those two cities being very distant from Rome, 
and lying near the frontier, were consequently much exposed 
to the perils of war. 

The office thus committed to them was performed by the 
two masters with zealous care, and much to the satisfaction 
of the Pontiff ; but after so many years of absence from his 
native place, San Michele conceived the wish to revisit the 
same, and once more to behold his kindred and friends. He 
returned to Verona accordingly, but when he had been there 
a few days, having a great desire to examine the fortresses 
of the Venetian territory, San Michele repaired to Treviso ; 
and when he had sufficiently considered the works of that 
place, he next proceeded to Padua, with like intent. But 
the Signoria of Venice, being warned of his purpose, and 
suspecting that San Michele might turn these observations 
ot their fortresses to their injury, gave command that he 
should be arrested, when he was seized accordingly in Padua, 
and being thrown into prison, was subjected to a long«ex- 
amination. ‘The Signori became convinced, nevertheless, 
that he was a man of probity, and not only set him instantly 
at liberty, but even invited him to enter their service, with 
the promise of a handsome stipend. These offers he excused 
himself from accepting at that time, since he was then en- 
gaged in the service of his Holiness, but gave them the 
fairest promises, and was finally permitted to depart from their 
city. 

No long time had elapsed, nevertheless, before the measures 
taken by the Signoria of Venice to secure San Michele to them- 
selves, compelled him to abandon Rome, which he nevertheless 
would not do until he had received the full permission of the 
Pontiff, whose wishes he first fulfilled in every particular, 
and that done, he departed to enter the service of the above- 
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mentioned most Illustrious Signori, who were his natural 
1ords. 

Nor did San Michele vermit any time to be lost, but soon 
gave proof of his knowledge and efficiency ; and this he first 
did in Verona, when, after overcoming many difficulties, 
which, as it seems, were presented by that work, he con- 
structed an exceedingly strong, and very handsome Fort, which 
greatly pleased those Signori, as it also did the Duke of 
Urbino, their Captain-General.* 

It was then determined to forufy Legnago and Porto, two 
highly important places in the Venetian territory, and both 
on the river Adige; one being on one side of that river that 
is to say, and one on the other but the two being conjoined 
by a bridge. ‘The Signori of Venice, therefore, committed 
the charge of this undertaking to San Michele, commanding 
him to prepare a model, to the end that they might see in 
what manner it appeared to him that those places could and 
ought to be fortified. This was done by the architect accord- 
ingly, when his design pleased the Signoria very much, as it 
did the Duke of Urbino; whereupon, they gave orders for 
such works as were required, and San Michele constructed 
the fortifications of those places in such a manner, that no- 
thing better would be seen in a work of that kind, nothing 
stronger, more beautiful, or more carefully considered in 
every particular, as is well known to all who have examined 
the same. 

When he had completed that undertaking San Michele 
constructed, almost from the foundations, the strong defences 
of Orzi-nuovo in the Bresciano,t which is a castle and port. 
similar to those of Legnago. Being then very pressingly 
required of the Venetian Signoria, by the Signor Francesco 

* « This,” observes a compatriot of our author, “ is the Maddalena ; it 
was erected in 1527, and was the first angular bastion ever constructed. 
San Michele is thus to be considered the restorer of art in the fortification 
of towns, nor should he even be postponed to the celebrated Marchi, still 
less to the over-praised Vauban: even Antonio Colonna, though senior to 
the above-named architects, is not to be placed before San Michele, since 
Colonna, who was not born until the year 1513, could not have constructed 
fortifications, whether circular or angular, in 1527.” 

{ Many new works have been since added to these defences.—Z4. 
Flor., 1832-8. 

$ The walls and Bastions of Orzinuovo were demolished some few vears 
since. —10id. 
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Sforza, last Duke of Milan, those Signori did at length give 
San Michele permission to attend the Prince, but for three 
months only. Having repaired to Milan accordingly, he in- 
spected all the fortresses of that state, ordering everything 
which he thought it necessary to have done in each place, 
and not only obtaining much honour thereby, but giving such 
entire satisfaction to the Signor Duke, that after sending 
his acknowledgments and thanks to the Venetian Signori, his 
Excellency presented San Michele with five hundred crowns. 

Our architect then availed himself of the opportunity 
offered by his return to Venice, and went to Casale di 
Monserrato, there to inspect the beautiful and very strongly 
defended city and fortress, which had been constructed after 
the plans and under the direction of the excellent architect 
Matteo San Michele, who was a kinsman of his own.* 
Michele also went to see a very magnificent sepulchre in 
marble, erected in the church of San Francesco in the same 
city, and also by the above-named Matteo.i 

These things done, San Michele returned home, but had 
no sooner arrived in Venice than he was despatched by the 
Signoria to accompany the Signor Duke of Urbino, who was 
then proceeding to inspect La Chiusa, a pass and fortress of 
much importance above Verona, with all the strong towns of 


* Vasari does not appear to have derived his intelligence respecting 
Casale from the best sources, that fortress having been commenced in the 
thirteenth century, and enlarged by Theodore, Marquis of Montserrat, in 
the fourteenth (1326), receiving its present form from the Marquis 
Guglielmo VIII. in 1470. In later times, the Dukes of Mantua and 
Montserrat, Guglielmo and Vincenzio, made additions respectively in the 
years 1560 and 1590. That Matteo San Michele was employed to repair 
these works at the period indicated in the text, is however not to be 
doubted, since, deriving his intelligence as he did from the Padre Marco de’ 
Medici, and personally acquainted with Michele San Michele as Vasari 
was, it is not probable that he would give any relation which had.not some 
foundation in truth. 

According to the Padre Della Valle this is the Sepulchral Monument 
of Maria, daughter of Stephen, King of Servia, and Marchioness of Mont- 
serrat. But Michael Angelo, and not Matteo San Michele, is the more 
probable author of this work, or at least of the sculptures with which it 
was decorated : was, for the barbarous injuries inflicted on the tomb in 
1746, when the church was turned into a military hospital by the French 
and Spanish armies, were unhappily followed by its total destruction, when 
the building came once more to be set in order, the condition of the monu- 
ment causing its restoration to be then considered a hopeless attempt. 
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Friuli: Bergamo, Vicenza, Peschiera, and other places that is 
to say, of all which as well as of the works demanded by 
each, San Michele gave his masters minute intelligence by 
pen, writing to them at length concerning all those matters. 

Being then commanded by the same Signori to proceed 
into Dalmatia, with orders to fortify the cities and other 
places of that province, he inspected the whole district ac- 
cordingly, restoring and setting in order with great diligence 
wherever he found the necessity most pressing. But as he 
could not himself suffice to all that was required, he there 
left Giovan-Girolamo, his nephew, who having admirably 
fortified Zara, erected even from the foundations that most 
admirable fortress called San Niccolò, which commands the 
entrance to the port of Sebenico. 

Michele was next despatched in great haste to Corfu, the 
fortifications of which he restored in many places, and hav- 
ing done that, he proceeded to perform services of similar 
kind in all the strong towns of Cyprus and Candia. But 
notwithstanding the cares bestowed in that quarter on this 
occasion, our architect was compelled to return thither almost 
immediately afterwards, seeing that those islands were in 
imminent danger of being lost to Venice by reason of the 
war then threatening with the Turks. After having in- 
spected the fortresses of the Venetian dominions in Italy, 
therefore, San Michele hastened to press forward the de- 
fences of Canea, Candia, Retimo and Settia, which he com- 
pleted with incredible rapidity, his cares being more par- 
ticularly directed to those of Canea and Candia, which he 
rebuilt from their foundations and rendered impregnable.* 
Napoli di Romania likewise being about that time assailed 
by the Turks, was, partly by the ability displayed by San 
Michele in the fortifying and strengthening of the place, and 
partly by the bravery of Agostino Clusoni, a most valiant 
Veronese Captain, who defended it by his arms—Napoli di 
Romania, I say, was enabled to withstand all the assaults of 
the enemy, nor was it once taken or subjugated. 

These wars having come to an end, San Michele first 
accompanied the Illustrious Messer. Tommaso Mozzenigo, 
High Admiral of Venice, to strengthen and increase the 

* The fortress of Candia resisted all the assaults of the Ottoman armies 
during a period of twenty years. 
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fortifications of Corfu, and that done they both returned to 
Sebenico, where the diligence with which Giovan-Girolamo 
had pressed forward the works for the above-mentioned 
fortress of San Niccolò was much commended. San Michele 
soon afterwards returned to Venice, where he was himself 
highly extolled for the works thus executed in the Levant, 
and for the service of that Republic; it was then resolved 
to construct a fortress on the Lido, at the mouth of the Port 
of Venice that is to say.* 

On confiding the care of this undertaking to San Michele, 
the Signoria exhorted him to consider, that since he had per- 
formed so much at a distance from Venice, he was now to 
reflect on the zeal with which it behoved him to act in a 
matter of so much importance as that now entrusted to him, 
and to bethink himself of what it was his duty to accom- 
plish in respect of a work which was to be perpetually under 
the eyes of the Senate and of so many great nobles. They 
added, that in addition to the beauty and strength, which it 
was expected from him that he should give to that work, 
there was an especial demand, moreover, for particular care 
and caution on his part; seeing that he was to lay his founda- 
tions in a marshy soil and on a tongue of land beaten on all 
sides by the sea: that being the character of the spot on 
which he was nevertheless called on to construct a work which 
must needs become the very sport of the winds and waves, 
exposed as it would be to each ebb and flow { of the waters, 
while the fabric proposed was at the same time to be one of 
the utmost importance.i 

San Michele then prepared a very beautiful and most 
exact model of the whole work;$ and not only so, but he also 
reflected and decided on the best means for preparing the 
foundations and carrying his designs into effect. He was 
then commanded to set hand to the work without delay, 


* Now called Sant Andrza del Lido, from being near the Church once 
dedicated to the above-mentioned Saint in that place, but now demolished. 

** The question as to how much of ebb and flow those waters present, 
would not here be in place. 

% A most admirable recipe for securing failure on the part of the 
exhortee. 

$ An act of no smail courage in the master, when the lecture above de- 
scribed, with the despotism of those “ Signori” who read it in his ears, are 
taken into the account. 
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wherefore, having been furnished by those Signori with all 
that he required, San Michele prepared himself to obey their 
orders. ‘The materials for filling in the foundations were 
first laid ready for use, and a large number of piles being 
fixed in a double row, the architect assembled a vast company 
of assistants, well acquainted with those waters, and betook 
himself to the excavation of the basement; but the more he 
laboured to exhaust the waters by means of pumps and other 
machines, the more they were seen to rise up from below, 
the place being fairly in the sea. 

One morning, however, that the master had appointed for 
making his utmost effort to secure a commencement, he got 
together all the men capable of lending him assistance, on 
whom he could lay his hands, adding to these all the porters 
of Venice, and in the presence of many Signori, at length 
suddenly succeeded, by the use of indescribable promptitude 
and care, in mastering the waters for a moment to such an 
extent as to permit him instantly to throw in the first stones 
of the foundations on the piles which he had driven. These 
stones being of vast immensity, occupied a very large space, 
and formed an excellent foundation; when, continuing the 
exhaustion of the waters without loss of a moment, the 
architect did finally secure himself a firm basis for his work, 
much against the opinion and contrary to the expectation 
of many, who had considered the undertaking to be one in 
which success was totally impossible. 

The foundations thus made, were suffered to remain for 
the purpose of settling, during a sufficient space of time, and 
that having been done, San Michele built upon them a mighty 
and most admirable fortress, constructing the external walls 
of rustic masonry formed of large stones of extreme hardness 
brought from Istria, and capable of resisting the frost, wind, 
and every extremity of weather. Not only is this fortress 
astonishing from the site on which it has been erected, but 
it is besides admirable for its extraordinary beauty, to say 
nothing of its incalculable cost, in respect to which it is 
among the most remarkable in Europe, and may bear com- 
parison with the most renowned edifices constructed by the 
greatness of the Romans. 

Among other beauties of this fabric is one well worthy of 
notice, namely, that the whole appears to have been formed 
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of one unbroken stone, nay, rather might be supposed to 
have been hewn out of the living rock in the magnificent 
form there presented to the spectator, and this not only nor 
even principally because the masses of which it is construeted 
are so enormous, but because of the perfection with which 
all are joined and united together. Of the ornaments and 
other peculiarities that might be insisted on, I say nothing, 
seeing that nothing adequate to the merit of the work could 
be said. 

Within the walls, San Michele laid out a Square or Piazza 
divided by pillars and arches in the rustic manner, which 
would indeed have proved to be a most admirable perform- 
ance, had it not been suffered to remain unfinished. But 
when this vast undertaking had reached the point above 
described, certain malicious and envious persons persuaded 
the Signori that although the work was a most beautiful one 
and constructed with all due care, yet it would nevertheless | 
be totally useless for all practical purposes, nay, might possibly 
cause injury to the possessors, since the weight and quantity 
of the artillery which the place would require were such, 
that in the discharge thereof, the whole building must needs 
be shaken to pieces and utterly destroyed. 

Thereupon the Signori determined in their wisdom that 
it would be desirable to ascertain the truth on that point, 
as being one of the very first importance; they consequently 
ordered an immense quantity of artillery, and that of the 
very heaviest that could be found in the Arsenal, to be brought 
to the fortress, and having caused all the embrasures, above 
as well as below, to be filled with cannon, even more heavily 
loaded than common, they had all fired off together. ‘Then 
the uproar, the thunders, and the earthquake that were 
heard and felt were such and so vast, as to make it appear 
as if the whole world were falling to pieces, while the mass 
of the building itself, with all its mouths of fire, presented 
the aspect of a great volcano, or rather of a very hell.* 

But the fabric remained firm in its seat nevertheless, 
exhibiting all its wonted strength and solidity, to the utter 
shame of the malignant critics, who were proved to be wholly 
destitute of judgment, while the great ability of San Michele 
was rendered most clearly manifest tothe Senate as well as to 

* Alas for the ears of the unhappy cannoneers ! 
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all besides. ‘The envious detractors had nevertheless caused 
so much terror in all Venice, that many gentlewomen who 
were pregnant at the time, were removed from the city in 
the fear of some frightful catastrophe.* 

No long time after this occurrence, a place of no small 
importance in the vicinity of Venice named Murano,} having 
returned to the dominion of the republic, San Michele was 
directed to restore and fortify the works, which he did with 
much promptitude and diligence ; and about the same time, 
the reputation of Michele and of his nephew Giovan 
Girolamo having become widely extended, the services of 
both were sought for, more than once, by the Emperor 
Charles V., and they were likewise invited to enter the 
service of Francis King of France. But to this neither of 
them would ever consent, although offered the most advan- 
tageous conditions if they would leave the service of their 
own natural lords for that of strangers; on the contrary, 
they continued to hold their office in Venice, and travelled 
about continually in the exercise of their duties, inspecting 
each place every year, and restoring, wherever it was found 
needful, all the cities and fortresses of the Venetian dominions. 

More than to allthe rest however did Michele devote his 
attention to his native city of Verona ; this place he adorned, 
among other embellishments, with those beautiful gates 
which have not their equal in any other city ; the Porta 
Nuova for example, which is of the Dorico-rustic order and 
manner, and in the massive firmness of its character harmo- 
nizes finely with the style and strength of the fortress ; 
being constructed of tufa and flint stone, and comprising 
rooms for the soldiers who mount guard at the place, with 
other conveniences which it has not since been usual to add 
to such buildings. The form of the gate is quadrangular, it 
is open above,} and with its embrasures, serving as platforms 


* San Michele had also made provision for the more ready dispersion of 
the smoke from the Gallery, which then passed along the entire front of 
the building. This Gallery was demolished by a foreign engineer in the 
commencement of the last century. 

4 This should be Murano, a fortress on the coast of the Adriatic, and not 
Murano, which is an island close t0 Venice, well known for its manufacture 
of glass beads, called Conterie.— Venetian Edition of Vasari. 

+ The date on this Portal is 1533. The roof is a subsequent addition. 
— Forster 
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for guns, defends two bastions, or more properly towers, 
which stand at a certain distance on each side thereof, every 
part being completed with so much Judgment, the whole 
being so magnificent and costly a work, that none need 
suppose it possible for the future to produce a more beautiful 
or more admirable performance, as it is certain that the 
earliest ages have none more ably executed, or any that 
could surpass the same. 

Some few years later San Michele founded and partially 
constructed another gate in Verona, commonly called that 
of the Palio, and which is in no wise inferior to that already 
mentioned, nay, it is perhaps even more beautiful, being 
large, majestic, and admirably contrived at all points: in 
these two gates the Venetian Signori may of a truth be said 

"to have equalled, by means of this architect’s genius, the 
buildings and structures of the ancient Romaris. 

The gate of the Palio is externally of the Doric order, 
with columns of immense height and girth, which are fluted 
or striated in the manner proper to that order ;* and these 
columns, of which there are in all eight, are placed in pairs: 
four of them serve to flank the door, and on each side there 
is an escutcheon of the arms of the city magistrates between 
column and column ;{ the remaining four, placed in like man- 
ner two and two, make a finish to the angles of the gate, the 
front of which is exceedingly wide and is entirely of rustic 
work, deeply cut, and having each projection not rough but 
polished, the whole enriched moreover with decorations of 
great beauty ; the passage or open space of the gate retain- 
ing the quadrangular form, but of an architecture which is 
new, fanciful, and very beautiful. Over this there is an 
exceedingly rich Doric cornice with all its appurtenances; 
and above that there was to be placed, as we see by the 
model, a pediment with the requisite ornaments, which was 
to serve as a parapet to the artillery, this gate being intended 
like the other to be used as an embrasure or cavalier also :} 


* Horizontally that is to say.—Morsier. 

*t This description is not accurate ; there are no escutcheons among ‘the 
decorations of this gate, and Vasari must have become confused between 
the description of this and of the Porta Nuova, where there are es- 
cutcheons.—/bid. 

+ It is the opinion of our author's Italian commentators that he had 
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within there are very large rooms for the soldiers of the 
guard, with other accommodations and conveniences. 

On the inner front of the gate, or that turned towards the 
city, San Michele constructed a magnificent Loggia of the 
Doric order, and with rustic masonry on the outer side, but 
within after the rustic. manner wholly, with very large 
piers having columns, which serve as their decoration, and 
which on the external side are round, but squared on the 
interior ; they are formed in separate pieces of rustic masonry 
without bases, and have Doric capitals; at the summit is a 
Doric cornice finely carved, and this passes along the entire 
length of the Loggia (which is a very long one), both within 
and without. 

At a word, this gate is a most admirable production, and 
well spoke the illustrious Signor Sforza Pallavicini, Captain 
General of the Venetian armies, when he affirmed that there 
was no fabric to be found in Europe which merited to be in 
any manner compared with this. But it was the last marvel 
performed by Michele San Michele, for he had only just 
completed the first range of columns above-described when 
he finished the course of his life. The gate was left incom- 
plete, therefore, nor will it now very probably be ever com- 
pleted, since there are not wanting envious persons who 
censure various parts thereof (as invariably happens in the 
case of all great works), labouring to diminish the glory of - 
others by their malignity and evil-speaking, although they 
have not themselves the genius to produce any thing that 
can bear a comparison with the performance which they are 
attempting to depreciate and decry. 

The same architect erected another gate in Verona called 
San Zeno, and this also is very beautiful; in any other place 
than Verona it would indeed be accounted most wonderful, 
but in that city its beauties are obscured by those of the two 
before-mentioned. The Bastion near this gate is also a 
work of San Michele, as is that which is somewhat lower 
down, opposite to San Bernardino that is to say, with one 
between them called Dell’ Acquajo, which is opposite to the 


seen a model only of this gate, one too which San Michele did not put 
into execution. It is indeed manifest that the architect did not intend the 
structure to serve as a gate and as a platform for artillery at the same time, 
nor had he the purpose of placing a pediment over the Doric cornice. 
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Campo Marzio, and another, which surpasses all the rest for 
size, and which is placed near the Catena, where the Adige 
enters the city.* 

In Padua, San Michele constructed the Bastion called the 
Cornarot as he also did that named Santa Croce, both of 
which are of astonishing size, and are fabricated according 
to the method which was invented by himself; for the idea 
of constructing Bastions with acute angles originated with 
San Michele. Before his time they were made of a circular 
form, by which the difficulty of defending them was much 
increased ; in the present day they have an obtuse angle on 
the outer side and can be readily defended, either by a 
cavalier erected between two Bastions near at hand, or by 
means of another Bastion, provided the latter be not too far 
distant and that the ditch have a good breadth. 

The method of constructing Bastions with three squares, 
to the end that those on the two sides might guard and 
defend the ditch and the curtains, from their open embrasures, 
was likewise of San Michele’s invention ; the large central 
square meanwhile defending itself at the same time that it 
attacks the enemy. ‘This method has since been imitated by 
all, and supersedes the old manner of subterranean embrasures 
called casemates, in which the smoke and other impediments 
prevented the effectual management of the artillery, without 
danger of serious risk to the foundations of the towers and 
walls, and the certainty of greatly weakening them. 

San Michele constructed two very beautiful gates at 
Legnago likewise, and at Peschiera he directed the works for 
the first foundation of the fortress, as he did also at Brescia, 
watching over all that had to be done with so much diligence 
and such mature consideration, that no one of his buildings 
has ever shown a crack. Lastly this architect restored the 
fortress of Chiusa above Verona.t and here he formed a 
commodious passage for the citizens, who can go through 
without entering the fortress, but yet not without the 

* These works of San Michele were for the most part destrayed in the 
operations of 1801,—orster. 

$ “ Vasari is the first writer,” observes a compatriot of his own, “ who 
has claimed for our Italy the honour of having originated the modem 
manner of fortifying cities,’ 


$ Of this work but few traces now remain.—German Translation 9f' 
Vasari. 
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approval of those within, seeing that there is a bridge, by 
the raising of which the passage is not only closed, but all 
approach is rendered impossible, even towards the road, 
which is very narrow and hewn out of the rock. 

In the city of Verona San Michele constructed the beautiful 
bridge called the Ponte Nuovo; this he did after his return 
from Rome, and by commission from Messer Giovanni Emo, 
who was then Podesta or Prefect of that city: a work then 
and now also much admired for its strength and solidity. 
But it was not in fortification only that San Michele was 
excellent, he was equally distinguished in the fabrication of 
private buildings, churches, and monasteries, as may be seen 
from the numerous edifices erected by that master in Verona 
and elsewhere. Among these may more particularly be 
specified the beautiful and richly decorated chapel of the 
Guareschi* in the church of San Bernardino; this is a 
circular building in the manner of an ancient temple ; it is 
of the Corinthian order, and is adorned with all the orna- 
ments proper to and permitted by that order, the material 
being that hard white stone which in Verona, from the sound 
rendered by it while in the process of working, is called 
bronzo.j "This kind of stone is of a truth the most beautiful, 
marble only excepted, that has been discovered down to our 
times, being extremely firm and having no holes or spots to 
diminish its beauty. 

The above-named chapel therefore, being as it is entirely 
constructed of this beautiful stone on the inside, and executed 
by some of the best masters in masonry and stone-cutting, 
who have put it together with much ability, is held to be as 
fine a production of its kind as any that is in Italy. San 
Michele has given the circular form to the entire structure, 
insomuch that three altars which are within its circle with 


* Guareschi is the family name of the House of Raimondi, but the 
chapel is now called De? Pellegrini, from the foundress, Margherita Pelli- 
grini, widow of Benedetto Raimondi, by whom it was commenced about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. Being left unfinished, it was re- 
stored at her death in 1557, and was completed by the Marshal Carlo Pelli- 
grini, in 1793; this was done by the architect Giuliari, whose finely-illus- 
trated work on the subject, entitled Cappella de? Pellegrini, &c., Verona, 
1816, our readers may consult with advantage. : ù 

* Very probably from the word Brontolèo, a murmuring or roaring; as 
that of the sea for example. 
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their pediments, cornices, &c., all turn n a periect round, as 
does the opening space of the door, which is much in the 
manner of those entrances formed by Filippo Brunelleschi 
in the chapels of the church of the Angeli at Florence, a 
thing exceedingly difficult to do. 

Above the first range of columns, San Michele also con- 
structed a gallery which is continued entirely around the 
chapel, the columns and capitals of the same being enriched 
with exquisite carvings, and every part in effect being 
decorated with foliage, grottesche, and other ornaments, all 
sculptured with indescribable care and pains. The door of 
the chapel, a very beautiful one, is of the Corinthian order, 
and has a quadrangular form on the outside, resembling, as 
San Michele averred, an antique example which he had seen 
in some building at Rome. It is true that the edifice, having 
been left unfinished by Michele, for what cause I know not, 
whether from avarice or want of judgment on the part of 
those who had given him the commission, was suffered to be 
brought to a close by others, and these people spoiled it, to 
the infinite vexation of San Michele, who beheld his work 
ruined under his eyes in his own lifetime, he being able to 
do nothing for the prevention of that wrong ; wherefore he 
would sometimes lament over this with his friends, declaring 
that he grieved only because he did not possess so many 
thousands of ducats as would have enabled him to buy the 
chapel and so deliver the work from the avarice of a woman, 
who, to avoid spending the amount required, was most 
shamefully spoiling the whole.* 

The design of the round church of the Madonna di 
Campagna near Verona,t was also by San Michele and was 
a very beautiful one, although the miserable weakness and 

* € Now this,” declares an upright commentator of our author, whose pro- 
test in the cause of justice we gladly reproduce, “is not to be understood 
as in reproach of the good Margherita Pellegrini, the foundress ; since she, 
knowing she could not live to complete the work, took care to recommend 
that office to her heirs. Vasari must therefore be understood here to be 
speaking of an avaricious woman among those heirs to whom the com- 
pletion of the work had been committed, and it is certain that the chapel 
was finished in a manner so unworthy of its commencement, that the - 
architect Giuliari found bis task of restoring it to anything like what San 
Michele designed, to be a very difficult one” 


 Situate on the high road to Venice, and at the distance of about A 
mile and a half from Verona. 
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want or Judgment betrayed by those who had the superin- 
tendence of the building, have maimed and curtailed it in 
various parts: nay, they would have done much worse, had 
it not been for the care of Bernardino Brugnoli, a kinsman of 
San Michele, who made a perfect model of the whole, after 
which he now carries forward the construction of the edifice 
as he does that of many others.* 

For the monks of Santa Maria-in-Organo, or rather the 
Brethren of the Monte Oliveto in Verona, San Michele 
prepared a design for the fagade of their church : it was of 
the Corinthian order and exceedingly beautiful ; but having 
been carried to a certain height by Paolo San Michele it was 
then suffered to remain in that condition by reason of the 
large costs which those monks had been put to for other 
matters; or more certainly perhaps because of the death of Don 
Cipriano, a Veronesef brother of that order, and one much 
venerated among the brotherhood, he being a man of holy life 
and of high authority in his order, of which he was twice 
General: by this Don Cipriano it was that the work had 
been commenced.$ 

In San Giorgio of Verona, which is a monastery belonging 
to the Priests Regular of San Giorgio-in- Alega, Michele 
San Michele executed certain works, the Cupola of that 
church being the principal, and this was a structure of great 
beauty. It was besides so difficult a work that few believed 
it likely to succeed, the opinion of many persons being that 
the building could not possibly support the weight to be 
imposed thereon, because of the weakness of the buttresses ; 
but these were strengthened by our architect in such a manner 
that there has never since been any cause to fear disaster. 
In the same monastery San Michele designed and laid the 
foundations of a very fine Campanile or bell tower, all of 
hewn stone, partly tufa, and partly of a harder stone. ’This 
was brought to a state of considerable forwardness under his 
own direction, and is now in course of continuance by the 
above-named Bernardino his nephew, who is conducting it to 
completion. 

* The first stone was not laid until the year 1559, which was that in 
which San Michele died. 

 Temanza, Vite degli Architetti Veneziani, informs us that Don 
Cipriano was not a native of Verona, but of Nona. 

i The facade has never been completed. —Fòrster. 
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Now at this time the Bishop of Verona, Monsignore 
Luigi Lippomani, had determined to finish the Campanile of 
his church, which had been commenced a hundred years 
previously ; he therefore caused a design to be prepared by 
San Michele, who made one for him which was most beautiful, 
at the same time that the architect had been careful to 
preserve the older part of the fabric, and bad also taken into 
consideration the amount of expenditure which the Bishop 
was prepared to make. But a certain Messer Domenico 
Porzio, a Roman and the vicar of the Bishop, who was but 
slightly versed in matters connected with architecture, 
although for the rest a good honest man in the main—this 
Domenico, I say, allowed himself to be overreached by a 
man of poor acquirements, and committed to him the care of 
continuing the building: but that person took stones quarried 
from the mountain, which he used in their undressed state; | 
he made the staircase moreover in the thickness of the wall, 
treating it in such a manner that the result was exactly what 
even those but moderately conversant with architecture 
might easily have divined, I mean that the building could 
not maintain itself, but was on the point of falling to the 
ground. 

Among the persons who had predicted this conclusion, was 
the most reverend Father Marco de’ Medici of Verona, who, 
in addition to his more serious studies, has ever delighted in 
those of architecture and still continues to do so. But to his 
assertions of the fate that would inevitably befall the fabric, 
he received this reply, “ Fra Marco is a very learned man in 
his own calling of letters, philosophy, and theology ; but as 
to architecture he has not fished deeply enough to render 
himself worthy of belief.” 

When the tower had attained to the height of the platform 
where the bells should have been placed, however, it gave 
way at four different points, and this to such an extent, that 
after having expended many thousands of crowns in erecting 
the Campanile, they found it necessary to pay three hundred 
more to the masons for throwing it down again, seeing that 
in a few days it must have fallen of itself, and so carried ruin 
to all around it. But thus should it always happen to those 
who leaving good and able masters, involve themselves with 
ignorant and bungling pretenders. 

The above-named Monsignor Luigi Lippomani having 
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then been chosen Bishop of Bergamo, while Monsignor 
Agostino Lippomani was chosen Bishop of Verona in his 
place, the latter caused San Michele to reconstruet the model 
for the before-mentioned Campanile, and to commence that 
fabric anew. Monsignor Girolamo Trevisani, a Domenican 
monk, who succeeded the last-named Lippomani in the 
bishopric, is now proceeding with the work, which he causes 
to be continued, though very slowly, after the same model— 
an exceedingly beautiful one. ‘The staircase is now con- 
structed within the tower, and in such a manner that the 
strength and durability of the Campanile incurs no danger. 
For the Signor Counts della Torre of Verona, San Michele 
built a handsome chapel at their villa of Fumane; it is in the 
form of a round temple, and has the altar in the midst of it.* 
In the church of the Santo, at Padua, a magnificent tomb 
vas constructed, after his designs, for Messer Alessandro 
Contarini, Procurator of San Marco, and who had been 
Proveditor, or Commissary-general, to the Venetian armies. 
In this work it would seem that San Michele designed to 
show the manner in which such structures ought to be treated: 
since he has not adhered to the usual fashion of proceeding, 
which, as he thought, was better fitted for the altar of a 
chapel, than for a tomb. His fabric, on the contrary, very 
rich in its ornaments, although of an exceedingly solid form, 
has something of a warlike character : among its decorations 
is the figure of Thetis and two Captives, by the hand of Ales- 
sandro Vittoria,f which are considered to be very good ones. 
There is besides a portrait from the life of Contarini, a 
half-length figure wearing a cuirass, which was executed in 
marble by the sculptor Danese of Carrara.$ Other decora- 
tions there are likewise in abundance, captives, trophies, 


* The building is octagonal, but the altar, which is in a very bad manner, 
is certainly not by San Michele.—Masse/li. Forster adds that there is a 
tomb of the Counts Della Torre in the Church of San Francesco at 
Verona, which is said to be by that architect. dI 

| This work is attributed to Agostino Zeno by some authorìties. See 
Compendiosa Narrazione di Padova, Venice, 1706. 

+ They are those on the left of the spectator. The sculptor, Alessandro 
Vittoria, was a native of Trent, and is mentioned again by Vasari, in the 
Life of Jacopo Sansovino. 

$ Mentioned in other places, as our readers will remember, and to he 
further named in the Life of Jacopo Sansovino. 
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spoils of war, and various matters besides, of which I need 
make no further mention. 

In Venice Michele San Michele prepared the model for a con- 
vent belonging to the nuns of San Biagio Catoldo, which was 
highly extolled, and when it was afterwards determined in 
Verona to rebuild the Lazzaretto, or hospital to serve for those 
who may be struck by the malady in times of pestilence (the 
old one, with other houses in the suburb near it, having been 
demolished), Michele was called on to make a design, wherein 
he succeeded to a marvel ; it is indeed singularly beautiful : 
the building was to be erected near the river, and at some 
distance from the plain. But this design, truly beautiful, as 
we have said, and admirably adapted to its purpose in every 
part, which is now in the possession of Luigi Brugnoli, 
nephew of San Michele, was nevertheless not put into exe- 
cution as a whole; the want of judgment and poverty of 
spirit betrayed by certain of those who had authority, caused 
the work to be grievously curtailed; nay, it was at length 
contracted and reduced to utter meanness, by men who mis- 
used the authority wherewith they had been invested by the 
public, to the maiming and distortion of the building ; and 
this they were enabled to do by the too early death of the 
gentlemen who had, in the first instance, been called on to 
superintend the work, and whose greatness of mind was equal 
to their nobility of place. 

The singularly beautiful palace which the Signor Counts 
of Canossa possess in Verona, was in like manner a work of 
Michele San Michele, which was built by command of the 
most reverend Monsignore di Bajus,* who, when in the 
world, had been the Count Ludovico Canossa, a man highly 
celebrated by all the writers of his time.{ For the same 
prelate San Michele built another magnificent palace at the 
villa of Grezzano, in the Veronese territory. It was after 
his design also that the fagade of the castle belonging to the 
Counts Bevilacqua was restored, as were indeed all the apart 
ments of that abode, which is called the Castello di Bevil- 
acqua. 


* Bayeux that is to say. 

* Canobio, Origine della Famiglia Canossa, affirms that Galeozzo, the 
nephew of the Bishop, erected this palace. 

i Few traces of San Michele’s work now remain, vast additions having 
been made to this building in the seventeenth century. 
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In Verona the same architect built the house of the 
Lazzevoli family, with its fagade, a work which has been 
much commended :* and in Venice he raised the magnificent 
and very richly decorated palace of the Cornaro family,{ even 
from the foundations: this edifice is situate near San Polo. 
He also restored another palace, which likewise belonged to 
the house of Cornaro, and is situate near San Benedetto all’ 
Albore.t This he did for Messer Giovanni Cornaro, who 
was a particular friend of Michele, and by whose interven- 
tion Giorgio Vasari was commissioned to paint nine pictures 
in oil for the ceiling of a magnificent apartment of the same 
palace, which was all richly decorated with gilding and carv- 
ings in wood. 

It was by Michele San Michele that the house of the Bra- 
gadini family, which is opposite to Santa Marina, in Venice, 
was restored, and very commodious as well as handsome did 
he render it. In the same city he also laid the foundations 
of, and raised to some height above the ground, that magni- 
ficent palace of the most noble Messer Girolamo Grimani, 
which is situate on the grand canal, near San Luca, and 
which was erected after a model by that master at an incre- 
dible expense.$ It is true that San Michele, being overtaken 
by death, could not conduct it to the end himself, and the 
architects who succeeded him in the service of Messer Giro- 
lamo have changed much of the design and widely departed 
from the model of San Michele. 

On the borders of the Paduan and Trevisan territories, 
and near to Castel-Franco, was constructed by the same archi- 
tect that most renowned palace of the Soranzi, called after 
that family, Soranza: this palace, to be, as it is, but a villa, 
is considered the most beautiful and most commodious which, 
up to that period, had ever been erected in those parts.|] San 

* It now belongs to the noble family of the Pompei.—Ed. Flor., 


1832-8. 

* Now the Palazzo Mocenigo.Ibid. 

* This is now called the Palazzo Spinelli. î i 

$ In this very beautiful palace the Post Office is now established. — 

|| The Palace of the Soranzi has been demolished, but the Venetian 
Edition of our author informs us that the frescoes of Paolo Veronese and his 
school, which formed the most valuable part of its decorations, have been 
preserved from destruction. The German translator of Vasari adds, that 
they were presented to the Church of San Liberale by Filippo Balbi, by 
whose care it was, as the Venetian Edition of our author assures us, that 


they were saved from destruction. 
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Michele built the Casa Cornara, in the Campagna near 
Piombino, with so many other private houses, that it would 
make too long a story if I were to enumerate them all: let it 
suffice me to have mentioned the principal ones.* Mean- 
while I will not omit to record two very beautiful gates of 
Palaces, which were executed by this master, one being that 
of the Rectors,} and Captains ; the other that of the palace 
of the Podestà, both in Verona,t and each worthy of high 
commendation. It is true that the last-named, which is of the 
Ionie order, with double columns and richly decorated inter- 
columniations, baving figures of Victory also at the angles; 
this last, I say, on account of the lowness of the site whereon 
it is placed, has a somewhat dwarfed appearance ; an effect 
increased by the absence of pedestals, and by the great 
width, which is the consequence of the columns being doubled; 
but so it was that Messer Giovanni Delfini would have it 
made.$ 

While Michele was at length enjoying the tranquillity of 
leisure in his native place, and was profiting by the glory 
and renown which had been secured to him by his honourable 
labours, he received a piece of intelligence which grieved 
him to such a degree, that the course of his life was cut short 
by that sorrow. But to the end that the whole may be the 
better understood, and that all the finer works of San Michele 
may have their due notice in this his life, I will say some- 
what of Giovan-Girolamo, the kinsman of Michele. 

This Giovanni, then, who was born to Paolo, the cousin 
of Michele, being a youth of admirable endowments, was 
instructed with much diligence in all things relating to archi- 
tecture by Michele himself, and was so greatly beloved by 
him, that in all his most important works, more especially in 
those connected with the defences used in war, Michele would 
always have the youth beside him. By the aid of such a 
master, Giovan Girolamo soon became excellent in his voca- 


* See Ronzani and Luciolli, Febbriche di San Michele, &c., as before 
cited. 

t Or Prefects sent by Venice. The courts of justice are now held there, 

+ On the Piazza de’ Signori. 

$ Delfini, that is to say, was anxious to retain the previous arrangement 
of the floors, and more particularly the range of windows as they then 
existed. San Michele could therefore not give increased height, or an air 
of greater lightness to the gate. 
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tion, insomuch that the most difficult undertakings were safely 
committed to his care; in fortification more particularly, 
for in the details of military architecture he had ever taken 
the greatest delight. His ability becoming known to the 
Venetian Signori, he was placed among the number of their 
architects, although still very young, and early received a 
very considerable stipend, being continually sent, now to one 
place and now to another, with orders to inspect and set in 
order the fortresses of the Venetian states : sometimes also 
to put in execution the designs prepared by San Michele, his 
kinsman. Giovan-Girolamo was employed, for example, 
at the fortifications of Zara, among other places, where he 
laboured with infinite zeal and ability, as he did in the 
admirable fortress of San Niccolò, in Sebenico, which was 
erected, as we have said, at the entrance to the port. This 
last work Giovan-Girolamo had raised from the foundations, 
and it is considered one of the strongest and best arranged 
fortresses of that class that can be seen. 

After his own design and by the good counsels of his kins- 
man San Michele, Giovan-Girolamo likewise restored the 
great fortress of Corfu, which is esteemed the key of Italy on 
that side.. He there reconstructed two great towers on the 
land side, making them much larger and stronger than they 
had previously been, adding embrasures and open squares, 
which flank the ditches in the modern manner, and according 
to the invention of San Michele, his kinsman. He caused 
the fosses also to be made much wider than they had been 
before, and levelled a hill, which being near the fortifications, 
appeared not unlikely to command them. 

But of all the well-considered works executed at Sebe- 
nico, by Giovan-Girolamo, there was none which gave more 
general satisfaction than the large and strongly-defended 
place which he prepared at one angle of the fortress, for the 
reception of the people ; in times of siege, this constituting a 
refuge of the most perfect security, to which the inhabitants 
of that island might resort, and where they might remain 
without danger of being taken prisoners by the enemy. By 
all these works Giovan-Girolamo obtained so much credit 
with the Venetian Signori, that they ordered him a stipend 
equal in amount to that of San Michele, judging him to be 
by no means inferior to his kinsman ; nay, rather, in matters 
connected with fortifications, they considered him superior. 
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All this rejoiced San Michele exceedingly: he was in the 
highest degree delighted to see his own abilities out-stripped 
by his relative, and to find the art, which old age would 
prevent himself from carrying further, thus making progress 
in the person of Giovan-Girolamo. 

Now the latter, in addition to the excellent judgment 
which he displayed in selecting the site of his works, had 
also much industry and skill in representing the same, whe- 
ther by drawings, or models in relief ; insomuch that he laid 
before his lords the most unimportant particulars of all that 
he undertook, and sent them beautiful models in wood of the 
most minute parts of the fortifications, a care and diligence 
which pleased them infinitely, since, without once leaving 
their abodes in Venice, they could thus daily make them- 
selves acquainted with the progress made, and see the 
works proceeding at the most distant parts of states. The 
models themselves were deposited, for the greater conveni- 
ence, in the palace of the Doge; and, to the end that they 
might be the more readily examined, they were kept in a 
piace where the Signori could go to consult them whenever 
it might suit them to do so. They took care, also, to encou- 
rage the continuance of Giovan-Girolamo in this mode of 
proceeding, not only by reimbursing the expenses which he 
incurred in the construction of these models, but also by 
showing him innumerable marks of favour. 

Giovan-Girolamo might have entered the service of many 
princes and nobles, with very large emoluments, but he would 
never leave that of his own lords, the Signori of Venice; nay, 
pursuing the counsels of his father, and his kinsman San 
Michele, he took to wife a maiden of the noble family of the 
Fracastori, one of those dwelling in Verona, with the fixed 
intention of remaining in those parts. But he had lived only 
a few days with his beloved bride, who was called Madonna 
Ortensia, when he was summoned by the Signori to Venice, 
and thence despatched in great haste to Cyprus, there to 
inspect all the strong places of the island, orders having 
been forwarded to the officials, commanding them to provide 
him with whatever might be needful to him, of all kinds, 
and in every place. 

Having arrived in Cyprus, Giovan-Girolamo employed 
three months in making the circle of the island ; and after 
carefully inspecting all the fortresses, he put every thing that 
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he had caused to be done to these strong places into writing 
and drawings, to the end that he might be able to render his 
lords an exact acount of the whole. But while thus devot- 
ing himself with too much care and solicitude to the duties 
of his office, he had but little regard to his own life; exposing 
himself too boldly, he sank beneath the burning heats which 
prevail in those parts at that season, and was seized with a 
pestilential fever, which deprived him of life in six days. 
There are not wanting, however, those who affirm that he 
had been poisoned. 

However this may be, Giovan-Girolamo departed content, 
since he died in the service of his masters, by whow he had 
been employed in the most important undertakings, and who 
had more faith in his fidelity, as well as in his skill as a 
military engineer, than in those of any other person whatso- 
ever. No sooner was he attacked, than, knowing his illness 
to be mortal, he gave all his designs and the writings which 
he had prepared, in relation to the fortified places and other 
affairs of the island, to his brother-in-law, Luigi Brugnuoli, 
who was also an architect, to the end that they might be 
taken to the Signori, Luigi being then employed at the forti- 
fications of Famagosta, which is the key of the island in that 
direction. 

When the news of Giovan-Girolamo’s death arrived in 
Venice, there was not one of the Senate who did not feel in- 
describable grief at the loss of so distinguished a man, and 
one so truly devoted to their Republic. He died at thé age 
of forty-five, and received honourable sepulture from his 
above-named brother-in-law, in San Niccolò of Famagosta. 

That duty performed by Luigi Brugnuoli, he then returned 
to Venice, and presented the designs and writings of Gian 
Girolamo to the Senate, which, when he had done, he was 
sent to complete the fortifications of Legnago, where he had 
already been employed many years, in the execution of the 
designs and models of his uncle Michele San Michele. 

But no long time had elapsed before Luigi also died at Leg- 
nago, leaving two sons, who are men of tolerably fair ability 
in design and in the practice of architecture, for which cause 
Bernardino, the elder of the two, has at this moment many 
undertakings in his hands. The Campanile of the Duomo is 
among the number of the works now in progress under the 
direction of Bernardino Brugnuoli, as is that of San Giorgio, 
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called the Madonna di Campagna, in which, and in other 
edifices, constructed by him in Verona and elsewhere, Ber- 
nardino is succeeding extremely well. In the erection and 
decoration of the principal chapel of San Giorgio, in Verona, 
this artist has moreover acquitted himself in a highly dis- 
tinguished manner. The building is of the composite order, 
and is such, —as the Veronese affirm—whether, for size, 
design, or execution, that they believe none equal to it can 
be found in Italy. i 

This chapel has received the form of the semicircular space 
within which it is built, and has Corinthian columns, with a 
composite capital; they stand wholly apart from the wall, 
and have pilasters behind them. The pediment which rises 
above them all is of similar character, and follows the cir- 
cular form of the recess, with an effect which proves great 
mastery in the architect: it is decorated with all the orna- 
ments which belong to that order. Nor will I omit to men- 
tion the fact that when Monsignore Barbaro,* Patriarch-elect 
of Aquileia, who is profoundly conversant with such matters, 
and has written on the subject—when Monsignore Barbaro, 
I say, examined this work on his return from the Council of 
Trent, he did not refuse commendation to that part of it 
which is completed, and expressed approval also of the por- 
tion which is still in progress; nay, having inspected the 
fabric several times, he concluded by remarking that he had 
never seen one similar to it, and that it could scarcely have 
been better done. This may suffice as an indication of what 
may be hoped from the genius of Bernardino, who, on the 
mother’s side, belongs, as we have said, to the San Michele 
family. 

But to return to Michele San Michele, from whom we 
departed, not without cause, some short time back. The 
death of Gian Girolamo caused him so much grief, since 
in him he beheld that branch of the house of San Michele 
menaced with extinction—his nephew leaving no children 
that —notwithstanding the determined efforts which he 
made to conquer and overcome his sorrow, he was seized 
with a malignant fever, of which he died in a few days, to 
the inexpressible regret of his country and of his most 
illustrious masters. This happened in the year 1559, and 


* Monsignore Barbaro is the translator and commentator of Vitruvius 
— Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 
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the place of his sepulture was the church of San Tommaso, 
which belongs to the Carmelite Monks ; the ancient tombs 
of his forefathers being in that church, and here the Physi- 
cian, Messer Niccolò San Michele, has even now commenced 
the erection of a monument to his memory, which is at this 
time in process of execution.* 

San Michele was a man of most orderly and upright life, 
highly honourable in all his actions; he was of a cheerful 
disposition, yet grave withal; a man who feared God, and 
was so rigidly attentive to his religious duties, that he would 
on no account have commenced any work in the morning 
until he had first heard mass devoutly, and repeated his 
prayers. On the first beginning of any work of importance, 
moreover, he would invariably cause the Mass of the Spirito 
Santo, or that of the Madonna, to be solemnly sung before 
any other thing was attempted. He was of an exceedingly 
liberal disposition, and so obliging towards his friends, that 
they were as much masters of all he possessed as he was 
himself.{ 

One proof of his integrity and generosity I will not omit 
to mention here, believing it to be known to very few besides 
myself. When Giorgio Vasari, with whom, as we have said. 
San Michele was on the most friendly terms, was last part- 
ing from him in Venice, the architect said to him, “I would 
have you to know, Messer Giorgio, that when I was at 
Monte-Fiascone in my youth, I fell in love, as it pleased 
fortune, with the wife of a stone-cutter ; and she was, of a 
truth, very kindly disposed towarls me, but no one ever 
knew any thing of that matter except myself. Now, I hear 
that this poor woman has been left a widow, with a daughter 
whom she desires to give in marriage, and who, as she de- 
clares, is mine own. This may very possibly not be true ; 
nor do I think it is true; but however that may be, do you 
take her these fifty crowns of gold, and give them to her as 
bestowed on my part, for the love of God, and to the end 
that she may help herself and settle her daughter according 
to the condition of the mother.” Giorgio was then going to 
Rome, and passed through Monte Fiascone, when, although 


* In tne year 1814 a discourse in praise of San Michele was composed 
by Antonio Silva, and was published in Rome.—E4. Flor., 1832-8. 

* The life of this illustrious architect by Temanza, Vite, &c., as before 
cited, will well repay perusal.—Zbid. 
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the good woman freely confessed to him that the maiden was 
not Michele’'s daughter, yet, as the latter had commanded 
him, he paid her the money, which was as welcome to that 
poor creature as five hundred crowns might have been to 
some others. 

San Michele was indeed more kindly and friendly than 
any man that ever lived, insomuch that he was scarcely made 
aware of the wants or desires of his friends, before he would 
instantly set about labouring to fulfil the same, though it 
were to the spending of his life; nor did any one ever do 
him a service without having it many times and doubly 
repaid. Giorgio Vasari once made him a large drawing in 
Venice, and this the Aretine artist completed with his best 
diligence, the subject being Lucifer in his pride overwhelmed 
by the Archangel Michael, and cast shamefally from heaven 
into the horrible deeps of hell. For this San Michele thanked 
Giorgio courteously when the latter went to take leave of 
him, but said nothing further, nor was it until after Vasari 
had been some days returned to Arezzo, that he knew what 
San Michele had done: the architect, namely, had long before 
sent to the mother of Giorgio, who was then dwelling in 
Arezzo, a large number of magnificent and beautiful presents, 
as might have been done by one of our richest nobles; with a 
letter wherein he expressed his attachment for her son in 
terms of the utmost respect to herself. 

The Signori of Venice were many times on the point of 
increasing the stipend of San Michele, but he always refused 
to accept these additions, desiring that they would give the 
sums which they proposed to add to his appointments, to his 
nephews rather than to himself. Ata word, San Michele 
was most courteous, friendly, and benevolent, in all his 
actions; he was esteemed and beloved accordingly by many 
great nobles, among others, and while our artist was in 
Rome, by the Cardinal de’ Medici, who was afterwards Pope 
Clument VII., by the Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, subse- 
quently Pope Paul III, by the divine Michelagnolo, by the 
Signor Francesco Maria, Duke of Urbino, and by vast num- 
bers of the nobles and senators of Venice. In Verona his 
most intimate friend was Fra Marco de’ Medici, a man of 
great learning, and of infinite goodness,* he had besides many 


* Fra Marco was one of the correspondents of Vasari, who obtained the 
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others of whom it is not needful that I should now make 
mention. 

And now, as I shall not have again to speak of the Veronese, 
or of Verona, for some time, I will take the occasion here pre- 
sented to make mention of certain painters belonging to that 
country, who are still living, and are so entirely worthy of 
being named that they are on no account to be passed over 
in silence. 

The first of these is Domenico del Riccio,* who has painted 
three fagades of the house of Fiorio di Seta, which is situate 
above the Ponte Nuovo in Verona, those three namely which 
do not look on the bridge—Fiorio's house standing entirely 
«part from all other buildings. ‘The work, which is in fresco, 
is executed partly in chiaro-scuro and partly in colours. On 
the front, which looks towards the river, are combats of 
marine monsters; on another are battles of the Centaurs, 
with certain of the Italian rivers; and the third has two 
coloured pictures, the subject of one, which is over the door, 
being a Feast of the Gods, and that of the other, the fable of 
a Marriage between the Benacus (that is the Lago di Garda) 
and the Nymph of the Lake, Caris, from which marriage it 
is fabled was derived the birth of the river Mincio, which 
does in fact rise from the Lago di Garda.} In the same 
house is a large frieze in various colours by the hand of 
Riccio, and painted in a good manner.i 

In the house of Messer Pellegrino de’ Ridolfi, which is 
also in Verona, the same artist painted the Coronation of the 
Emperor Charles V. and a second picture showing the same 
Monarch, when after his coronation he rides with the sove- 
reign Pontiff in great pomp through Bologna.$ In oil 
Domenico di Riccio has painted the principal picture in the 


greater part of what he has here given in relation to the Veronese artists 
from his hand. 

* Mentioned in the Life of Valerio Vicentino. See vol, iii. p. 467. 

+ An engraving of this part of the work here in question will be found 
in Panvinius, Antiquitates Veronensis, lib. vii. p. 204. ; 

+ Persico, Descrizione di Verona, has given an exact description of 
these works, and to him our readers are referred for details which cannot 
here find place. 

$ This work also is described in Persico, as above cited, anu was en- 
graved, with some omissions, in the year 1791, bv command of the 
Cardinal Carrara. 
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church newly built by the Duke of Mantua near the Castello; 
the subject of this work is the Martyrdom by decapitation of 
Santa Barbara, which is executed with much care and good 
judgment. ‘The cause whereby the Duke was moved to give 
that picture to Domenico was this, a painting had been 
executed by that artist long before in the Chapel of Santa 
Margherita, which is in the Cathedral of Mantua, and the 
manner of that work, which Domenico had painted in com- 
petition with Paulino, who painted the chapel of Sant” 
Antonio, with Paolo Farinato, who decorated that of San 
Martino, and with Battista del Moro, to whom had been 
confided the Chapel of Santa Maddalena ;—the manner of 
Domenico, I say, pleased the Duke very greatly, and the 
Santa Barbara was entrusted to him as the consequence of 
that Signor's approval. 

Now all these four Veronese had been invited to Mantua 
by the Cardinal Ercole, who proposed that they should deco- 
rate that church which he had had restored with the designs, 
and in part also under the direction, of Giulio Romano. 
Other works have been performed by Domenico, in Verona, 
Vicenza, and Venice, but it shall suffice me to have mentioned 
the above. He is an upright man and an excellent artist, 
well versed, not in painting only, but in music also; Dome. 
nico is indeed an accomplished musician, and among the most 
distinguished members of the truly noble Academy of the 
Philharmonists in Verona. 

Nor will Felice, son of the aoove-named Domenico, be 
found inferior to his father; although still young he has 
already proved himself a more than ordinary painter in a 
picture which he has painted for the church of the Trinità; 
the subject of this work is the Madonna, with six other 
Saints, all of the size of life. And this success of Felice 
need not occasion surprise, that youth having studied his art 
in Florence, dwelling in the house of Bernardo Canigiani, a 
Florentine gentleman and a gossip of his father. 

In the same city of Verona there is also still living the 
painter Bernardino, called India,* who, to say nothing of 
many other works, has depicted the Fable of Psyche in most 


* The son of Tullio India, who was also a painter, and of no mean 
repute,—Musselli. 
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beautiful figures on the ceiling of a chamber in the house of 
Messer Antonio del Tiene. He has also painted a room, 
with admirable invention, and in a very beautiful manner, 
for the Count Girolamo da Canossa.* 

The painter, Eliodoro Forbicini,{ a youth of a very fine 
genius, is also much extolled, possessing great facility in all 
kinds of painting ; he is more particularly distinguished as a 
painter of grottesche, as may be seen in the two chambers 
above described as well as in other places where he has 
laboured. 

In like manner Battista da Verona,t who is called thus, 
and no otherwise, out of his own country, well deserves to 
be mentioned here; he was instructed in the first principles 
of painting by an unele of his own in Verona, and subse- 
quently placed himself with the excellent Titian in Venice, 
under whose discipline he became a most excellent painter. 
While yet very young he painted a Hall'in the Palace of 
Portesco, the Paymaster of the Forces, the building is at 
Tiene in the Vicentine territory, and the work was executed 
by Battista in company with Paulino ; they having painted a 
vast number of figures, by which they both acquired credit 
and reputation. Battista executed numerous frescos in com- 
pany with the above-named Paulino at the Palace of Soranza 
in Castel Franco, both being despatched thither by Michele 
San Michele, who loved them as his sons. These two artists 
also painted the fagade of the house of Messer Antonio 
Cappella, which is situate on the Grand Canal in Venice, 
and at a later period, still working in company, they decorated 
the ceiling, or rather the entire wainscot of the Hall of the 
Council of Ten, dividing the pictures between them. 

No long time after having finished the above, Battista was 
invited to Vicenza, where he executed numerous works, 
both in and around the city, and in these last days he has 
painted the front of the Monte di Pietà, where he has 


* Bernardino painted two rooms in the Palazzo Canossa.—Masselli. 

* Lanzi calls Forbicini an assistant of India, and of many other artists,’ 
doubtless meaning that he was employed by them to execute the grottesche, 
in the production of which, as Vasari observes, his ability principally 
consisted. 

* Battista Fontana of Verona, who, according to Lanzi, was much 
engaged at the Imperial Court of Vienna : other authorities speak of him 
a8 a good engraver, 
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delineated a vast number of nude figures larger than life, 
and in various attitudes; they are of good design and have 
been completed in so short a time that it is a very marvel. 
If then this artist has accomplished so much at so early an 
age, since he has not yet attained his thirtieth year, let every 
one judge for himself of what may be hoped from him in 
the course of a life. 

The painter Paulino* is also a Veronese, he is now in 
good repute at Venice; and this artist also, although in like 
manner not more than thirty years old, has performed many 
commendable works. Born in Verona, Paulino was the son 
of a carver in stone, or as they say in that country, a stone- 
cutter, and having acquired the principles of painting from 
the Veronese, Giovanni Caroto,{ he painted in fresco the 
Hall of the Paymaster Portesco at Tiene in the Vicentino, 
in company with the above-named Battista, with whom he 
subsequently executed numerous works at the Soranza, all 
of which show good design, a fine judgment, and a beautiful 
manner. È 

At Masiera near Asolo in the territory of Treviso, Paulino 
painted the very beautiful house of the Signor Daniello 
Barbaro, Patriarch elect of Aquileia; $ and in Verona he 
painted a large picture on cloth for the refectory of San 
Nazzaro, a Monastery of the Black Friars; the subject 
chosen being the Supper of Our Saviour Christ in the house 
of Simon the Leper,| when Mary Magdaiene threw herself 
at the feet of Our Lord. In this work there are many por- 

* This is the renownea Paolo, Cagliari or Caliari, better known as Paul 
Veronese. The author of the bitter remarks attributed to Agostino 
Carracci, reproaches Vasari for having said so little of this master, but the 
great abundance of good artists at that time in Verona renders it highly 
probable that Cagliari had not then been able to make it evident that 
he possessed the right to more distinction than has here and hereafter been 
accorded to him by Vasari, whose impartiality is manifest. See Zanetti, 
Della Pittura Veneziana, and Ridolti, Maraviglie dell’ Arte. See also 
Lanzi, History of Painting, vol. ii. p. 206, 213. 

* The brother of Giovanni Francesco Caroto, mentioned in the Life of 
Fra Giocondo, which will be found in vol. iii. p. 385. 

{ The removal of these works has been already alluded to. See ante, 
note ||, p. 437. 

$ This Palace is now in the possession of the Counts Manin, and is 
much visited by strangers.— Venetian Edition of Vasari. 


|| The Supper cf Simon is no longer in the Monastery of San Nazzaro, 
which is now become a soap manufactory,—/did. 
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traits from the life among the numerous figures which it 
comprises, with buildings, &c., in perspective, which are 
admirable; there are two Dogs under the table, moreover, 
which are so beautifully executed that they appear to be 
alive; and in the distance are certain figures of lame and halt, 
which are also excellently well done. 

In the Hall of the Council of Ten in Venice, within an 
oval, which is larger than any of the others forming the 
divisions of the ceiling and occupies the centre thereof, as 
being the principal picture, is another work by Paulino; a 
figure of Jupiter driving forth the Vices, which is meant to 
signify that this supreme and absolute ruler expels evil, and 
also punishes wicked and vicious men.* The same artist 
painted the ceiling in the church of San Sebastiano, a work 
of extraordinary merit, as he did also the picture for the 
High Altar, with smaller pectures which surround and form 
the framework of the same. Paulino likewise painted the 
doors which close the organ, and all these are truly praise- 
worthy productions.t 

In the hall of the grand council, Paulino executed a Very 
large picture, the subject Frederick Barbarossa presenting 
himself to the Pope, with a large number of figures in varied 
habiliments and all of great beauty, insomuch that it does 
worthily represent the court of a Pontiff and an Emperor as 
well as the Venetian senate. There are many gentlemen and 
senators of the republic represented from the life in this 
picture, which is such, at a word, for grandeur, excellence of 
design, variety of attitude and beauty, that it is deservedly 
extolled by all who see it.{ 

After having completed this work Panlino executed the 
decorations of other chambers, used for the service of the 
above-named Council of Ten, painting the ceilings in oil with 


* This picture is still in its place, but it is by an Angel, and not by 
Jupiter, that the Vices are driven forth. 

* The Church of San Sebastiano may be considered a perfect gallery of 
Paolo’s works. The tomb of the master is also there, with his bust, by 
Matteo Carmero.— Venetian Edition o) Vasari, 

+ Certain commentators enumerate the “Return ‘of the Doge Con- 
tarini” after his victory over the Genoese, with € Venice received among 
the Gods,’ in the ceiling of the Great Hall of the Council, among the 
works of Paoio, but attribute “the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa ?? to 
Federigo Zucchero. 
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figures which are very finely foreshortened and admirably 
beautiful.* He painted in fresco for a certain merchant the 
front of a house, which is situate on the road leading from 
San Maurizio to San Moisè, and this also was a very beautiful 
work, but the sea-air is gradually destroying that production.{ 
For Cammillo Trevisano, Paulino painted a Loggia and an 
apartment in fresco at Murano, which were greatly admired, 
and at the monastery of San Giorgio Maggiore in Venice, he 
painted the Marriage at Cana in Galilee, at the upper end 
of a very large room ;} this work is most wonderful for 
grandeur, for power of invention, for number of figures, and 
for variety of vestments : if I recollect rightly, it comprises 
more than a hundred and fifty heads, all judiciously varied 
and executed with the utmost care. 

The same artist was commissioned by the procurators of 
San Marco to paint certain angular medallions ; these are in 
the ceiling of the Nicene library,$ which was bequeathed to 
the Signoria by the Cardinal Bessarion, with a vast treasure 
of Greek books collected by that prelate. Now the above- 
named Proveditors, when they caused the painting of the 
library to be commenced, had promised a prize of honour, 
over and above the price agreed on, to him who should best 
acquit himself in the decoration of the same, the work was 
then divided among the best painters at that time in Venice. 

Being completed, and after all the pictures had been well 
examined, a golden chain was placed around the neck of 
Paulino, he, by the opinion of all, being adjudged to have 
done the best. The picture which obtained him this victory 
and prize of honour, was that wherein he has represented 
Music ; here are depicted three young and very beautiful 
women, one, the most beautiful of all, is playing on the bass- 
viol, her eyes are cast down, being fixed on the handle of 
the instrument, and her attitude clearly shows that her ear 


* Other works by Paolo Veronese, beside those here mentioned, adorn 
the apartments in question. 

+ It has accordingly now perished utterly. 

+ This, which Lanzi considers one of the finest of the master's works, 
was taken to Paris in 1797, and has not been returned, 

$ The work here alluded to is the ceiling of what was formerly called 
the Library of San Marco, which now makes part of the Palace, the 
Library having been transferred to the ex-ducal Palace.— Venetian Edition 
of Vasari. 
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and voice are iutently following the sound ; of the other two, 
one is playing a lute, and the other sings from a book. Near 
these figures is a Cupid without wings playing on a harpsicord, 
to signify that Love is awakened by Music, or that Love is 
ever the companion of Music ; and the artist has made him 
without wings, to show that he never parts from her. In the 
same work Paulino depicted Pan, who, according to the 
poets, is the god of shepherds, holding in his hand pipes or 
flutes made of the bark of trees, these being such as have 
ben dedicated to him in the manner of vows, by shepherds 
who had been victorious in the trial of playing on them. 

Two other pictures were painted by Paulino in the same 
pace, in one of which is Arithmetic, accompanied by philo- 
sophers, dressed after the manner of the ancients ; in the 
other is Honour, to whom, she being seated, sacrifices are 
offered and royal crowns presented. But as this young man 
is just now in the best of his activity, and has not yet attained 
his thirty-second year, I will say nothing more at present 
respecting him.* 

Of Verona is likewise the practised and able painter Paolo 
Farinato,} who was the disciple of Niccolo Ursino, t and has 
executed many works in Verona ; among the principal of 
these may be indicated a hall in the house of the Fumanelli 
family, which Messer Antonio, a gentleman of that family, 
and a physician renowned through all Europe, has caused to 
be decorated in fresco and covered with stories after his own 
fancy. There are also two large pictures by Farinato in the 
principal chapel of Santa Maria-in-Organo,$ one of these 
represents the Slaughter of the Innocents by Herod, in the 
other is depicted the Emperor Constantine, who causes a 
number of children to be brought and slain before him, to the 


* Vasari has returned to the subject of Paolo?s works nevertheless, in 
the Life of Battista Franco, and in any case has said quite sufficient to 
render the attack of those who reproach bim for not having written a 
separate biography of a painter then so young, wholly unjustifiable. 

| Said to have been a scion of the family of the celebrated Farinata 
degli Uberti. On his large picture, in San Giorgio Maggiore at Verona, he 
gives his age as seventy-nine, in 1603; he was consequently born in 1524. 
—Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 

% This should be Niccolò Giolfino, a painter of Verona.— Ibid. 

$ These works are still in existence.—Zd. Zlor., 1832-8. 
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end that he may bathe himself in their blood, as a cure for 
the leprosy wherewith he was afflicted.* 

In the recess of the above-mentioned chapel are two other 
stories by Paolo Farinato, these also are large, although not 
of equal size with those previously named ; in the first is 
Our Saviour Christ receiving Peter, who is walking towards 
him on the water, and in the second is the Supper which San 
Gregorio gives to certain poor men. In all these works, 
which are entirely worthy of praise, there is a large number 
of figures executed with good design, much thought, and 
great diligence.f ‘There is furthermore a picture of San 
Martino by the same artist, which was placed in the cathedral 
of Mantua, and which Farinato painted in competition with 
other painters his compatriots, as we have before related. 

And this shall be the end of the life of the excellent 
Michele San Michele, and of those other distinguished men 
of Verona, who are certainly worthy of all praise for their 
excellence in art as well as for their many other good 
qualities. 


GIOVAN-ANTONIO RAZZI, OF VERCELLI, CALLED SO- 
DONA, SODONE, OR SOGDONA.$ 


[Born 1474—pirp 1549.] 


HAD men the foresight to consider well their position when 
fortune offers to them the opportunity of making themselves 


* Many authorities are of opinion that the subject here described is not 
thatof the doubtful occurrence alluded to by our author.—Z4. Flor., 1832-8. 

| These paintings also still remain. 

$ Rumohr, Italienische Forschungen, vol. ii. p. 385, ef seg., may be 
consulted with advantage in relation to the life of this painter. See also 
Della Valle, Sienese Edition of our author, and Tiraboschi, Storia della 
Litteratura Italiana, tomo ix. p. 193, 

$ That this, which has been considered a by-name, was indeed a family 
name of Razzi, appears to be sufficiently proved by inscriptions, which are 
quoted by Della Valle, Gaye, and others: that on the picture of the 
Council House of Siena, for example, where Razzi signs himself, Zo Anto- 
nius Sodona, &e.; with those cited by Gaye, Carteggio inedito, &c., among 
others, a letter from the Signoria of Siena, wherein the painter is addressed 
as Maesivo Giovannantonio Sodone Pittore; and those from the Prince of 
Piombino, who in his letters to the Signoria, calls the master the Cavalier 
Sogdona. 
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rich, by procuring for them the favour of great men, and if 
in their youth they would labour to bring their merits and 
deserts into harmony with their good fortune, how marvellous 
would then be the effects that might be seen to result from 
their activity. But the contrary is known to be too often the 
case ; for as it is true that he who confides his destiny solely 
to fortune, is for the most part deceived, so is it also most 
evident and daily proved by experience that even good 
ability will not accomplish any great things, if wholly left 
to itself and not accompanied by good fortune. If Giovan 
Antonio of Verzelli* had displayed excellence equal to his 
good fortune, as he might have done had he laboured to that 
effect, he would not have found himself miserably reduced at 
the end of his life, which was always an eecentric and ill- 
governed one, to an old age marred by deplorable sant. 

Giovan Antonio was invited to Siena by certain merchants, 
who were agents of the noble family of the Spannocchi, 
when, as his good fortune, or perhaps kis evil destiny, would 
have it, he did not for a time find any competitors in that 
city. He therefore laboured there alone, and this, although 
it was for the moment a kind of advantage, became 
eventually injurious to him, since he thus suffered himself in 
a certain manner to fall asleep, and never gave himself the 
trouble to study, but executed the greater part of his works 
by mere facility of hand,j or if at times he did resolve to 
betake himself to some little study, these efforts were princi- 
pally confined to copying and imitating the works of Jacopo 
della Fonte,f which were much admired in Siena, beyond this 
1e did but little. 

In the early days of his residence at Siena, Giovan- 


* Authorities differ as to the birth-place of Razzi ; Bottari, Baldinucci, 
and Ugurgieri maintain him to bave been a native of Vergelle, a place in 
the Sienese territory ; Della Valle, on the contrary, supports our author’s 
assertion that he was of Verzeilli or Vercelli, in Piedmont. It is true that 
Gaye, Carteggio inedito d’Artisti, cites an inscription in which Giovan- 
Antonio calls himself “ of Siena” (Senensis), but this may have reference 
to his right of citizenship, an honour which had been bestowed on him by 
the Sienese. Be this as it may, and whether he were Piedmontese or 
Sienese by birth, it is certain that by long residence, by adoption, and by 
affection, this master belongs to Siena. 

‘+ In the Life of Domenico Beccafumi, Vasari has declared Razzi to have 
been a good designer. 

+ For whose life see vol. i. of the present work. 
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Antonio executed numerous portraits from the life, with that 
glowing manner of colouring of his which he had brought 
from Lombardy, and he then also made many friends in 
Siena, but more because the inhabitants of that city are 
much inclined to favour foreigners than on account of his 
merits as a painter.* He was besides a man of joyous life 
and cheerful manners, a lover of pleasure, and ever ready to 
contribute to the amusement of others, even though it were 
not always in the most creditable manner, for which cause 
he obtained more than one by-name, among others that of 
Mattaccio, or the arch-fool; whereat, instead of being dis- 
pleased and resenting the same, he would laugh and glorify 
himself, nay, he would make sonnets and canzonets upon 
these opprobrious epithets, which songs he would then sing 
to the lute, and that without reserve.t 

Giovan-Antonio had a fancy for keeping all sorts of 
strange animals in his house, badgers, squirrels, apes, cat-a- 
mountains, dwarf asses, horses and barbs to run races, mag- 
pies, dwarf chickens, tortoises, Indian doves, and other 
animals of similar kind, whatever he could get into his hands 
in short; he was always surrounded by children and young 
men, in whose society he took much pleasure ; f and besides 
the animals above-named, he had a raven, which he had so 
effectually taught to speak, that this creature counterfeited 
the voice of Giovan-Antonio exactly in some things, more 
especially in replying to any one who knocked at the door, nay, 
this last he did so perfectly, that he seemed to be the painter’ 
very self, as all the Sienese well know. The other animals 
also were so tame that they were constantly assembled about 
his person, while he was in the house, and came round all 


* The commentators remark, and with reason, that Vasari, disapproving 
the character of Razzi, has for once permitted himself to look with a 
biassed judgment on his works, which are now admitted on all hands to 
have great merit. 

t Della Valle labours much to defend Razzi against these charges 
brought against him, which he declares to he calumnious; and referring to 
the opprobrious names bestowed on the painter, he quotes an inscription by 
his own hand, on the picture in the Chapel of the Council House in Siena, 
and which is as follows :—Ad honorem Virginis Marie. Io. Antonius . ua 
Sodona Eques et Comes Palatinus faciebat. See ante, p. 452, notes Fand $. 

% In the Life of Beccafumi, this fancy has been alluded to, but there 


Vasari adds, that Giovan-Antonio was then young, and of some merit as a 
painter, 
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who approached him, playing the strangest tricks, and per- 
forming the most extraordinary concerts ever seen or heard, 
insomuch that the dwelling of this man seemed like the very 
ark of Noah. 

‘This unusual manner of living, the strangeness of his pro- 
ceedings, with his works and pictures, some of which wer 
certainly very good ones, caused Giovan- Antonio to have 
such a name among the Sienese (with the base and low that 
is to say, for those of higher condition judged him better), 
that he was held by many to be a great man. Wherefore 
Fra Domenico da Leccio, a Lombard, being made General of 
the monks of Monto Oliveto, and Giovan-Antonio, going to 
visit him at Monte Oliveto di Chiusuri, the principal abode 
of that Order, distant about fifteen miles from Siena, found 
so much to say and used so many persuasions, that he received 
commission to finish the stories which had been partly exe- 
cuted on a wall of that monastery by Luca Signorelli of 
Cortona.* The subject which had been chosen was from the 
life of San Benedetto, and Razzi undertook the work for a 
very low price, with the addition of his expenses and that of 
certain boys, colour grinders and other assistants, by whom 
he was attended. But the amusement which those fathers 
found in his proceedings while he worked in that place is 
not to be told, nor could one easily describe the pranks which 
he played there,{ insomuch that the monks then bestowed on 
him that name of Mattaccio, before alluded to, in requital of 
his follies.i 

Returning to the work itself, however, Giovan-Antonio, 
having finished certain stories in a manner which showed 


* Luca Signorelli suffered them to remain unfinished, because he was 
summoned to Orvieto, there to paint the Chapel of the Madonna in San 
‘Brizio.—Note to the German Translation of Vasari. 

4 The Abbate Perini, Lettera sull’ Archicenobio di Monte Oliveto 
Maggiore, Florence, 1788, remarks that Vasari would make it appear that 
the works executed by Razzi at Monte Oliveto were « full of absurdities and 
offences, whereas they breathe the purest spirit of devotion ;” but Vasari’s 
words bear no such interpretation, as our readers will clearly perceive; they 
refer to the absurdities and follies he perpetrated, and not to ridiculous or 
unbecoming subjects painted by him. 

Della Valle excuses the painter for the follies here reproved, and 
quotes in his behalf the words of Seneca :— 

Nullum fuit magnum ingenium absque aliqua admiratione dementi» 
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more readiness of hand than care and thought, the General 
complained of that circumstance, when Il Mattaccio replied, 
that he worked according to his humour, and that his pencil 
only danced in harmony with the sound of the coins, adding, 
that if the General would pay more, he was quite able to 
produce much better work. ‘hereupon Fra Domenico pro- 
mised to pay him better for the future, when Giovan- Antonio 
painted three stories which still remained to be executed in 
the angles, with so much more of thought and care than he 
had given to the others, that they proved to be much better 
works. 

In the first of these pictures is seen San Benedetto depart- 
ing from Norica, and leaving his parents to go and pursue 
his studies in Rome ; in the second are San Mauro and San 
Piacido brought to him as children, and dedicated by their 
parents to God: the third picture represents the Goths 
burning Monte Casino. Last of all, and to do despite to the 
General and those monks, Giovan- Antonio depicted the story 
of the Priest Fiorenzo, the enemy of San Benedetto, who 
brought a number of public dancing women to sing and frolie 
around the monastery of that holy man, thereby to tempt and 
disturb the devotions of those fathers. In this story Il Mat- 
taccio, who was as eccentric in painting as in the other 
actions of his life, exhibited a dance of nude figures, which 
was altogether offensive, and, as he knew that this would not 
be permitted, he refused to let any of the monks see his work 
while it was in progress. When this story was uncovered, 
the General at once commanded that it should be instantly 
destroyed and done away with, but Mattaccio, after much idle 
talk, and seeing that the father was in great anger, added dra- 
peries to all the figures in the picture, which is among the 
best of those to be found in the Monte Oliveto.* 

Under each of the stories above-mentioned, the same 
artist painted two medallions, in each of which is a Monk, 
the whole range presenting figures of all the Generals by 
whom that Congregation had been governed. Not having 
the portraits from the life, Il Mattaccio executed most of 


* Rumobr praises these works greatiy. There are still some twenty- 
six paintings by Razzi in the Monastery, but since the suppression of the 
House under the French domination, they have unhappily suffered much 
injury.—Note to the German Translation of Vasari, 
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these heads from fancy, but in some he placed the portraits 
of certain among the older monks then in the monastery, 
bringing down the series until he came to the above-named 
Fra Domenico da Leccio, who was then General, as we have 
said, and from whom he had received his commission for the 
work. But some of these heads, having subsequently had 
their eyes put out, while others had been also injured in various 
parts, the Bolognese Fra Antonio Bentivogli caused them all, 
and for very good reasons, to be taken away. 

While Giovan- Antonio was occupied with these paintings, 
a Milanese gentleman had gone to take the habit of a monk 
in that monastery; he was at the time wearing a yellow cloak, 
bordered and trimmed with black cords, as was the fashion of 
the period ; and when the gentleman had taken the habit, 
this cloak was given by the General to Mattaccio, when the 
latter, putting it on his back, drew his own portrait, thus 
clothed, with the aid of a mirror, in the picture wherein San 
Benedetto, when little more than a child, miraculously mends 
and makes whole the pail or tub of his nurse, which she had 
broken. At the feet of his own portrait Il Mattaccio painted 
those of his raven, with a baboon, and some other of his 
animals.* 

This work being finished, Giovan-Antonio painted a 
picture, the subject of which was the Miracle of the five 
loaves and two fishes, in the Refectory of Sant’ Anna, a 
house belonging to the same Order, and at the distance of 
about five miles from Monte Oliveto, with other figures in 
other parts of the monastery.f When this work was finished, 
Razzi returned to Siena, where he decorated in fresco the 
fagade of the house of the Sienese Messer Agostino de’ Bardi, 
which is situate at the Pustierla: in this painting were 
many things worthy of praise, but much of it has been de- 
stroyed by time and the action of the air. 

In the meantime Agostino Chigi, a very rich and most 


* In this picture the artist placed the portraits of his wife and daughter 
as well as his own.— German Translation of Vasari. 

+ The large picture in the Refectory of Sant? Anna is also in tolerably 
fair preservation, but the smaller paintings executed over the seats of the 
Monks have been scratched by piles of wood which have been reared 


against them, this Refectory having become the magazine or store-room of 
a wood-seller—Zd. Flor., 1832-8. 
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renowned Sienese merchant, visited his native city, and 
Giovan-Antonio was made known to him, as well by the 
follies he committed, as because he had the name of a good 
painter; wherefore Agostino conducted him to Rome, where 
Pope Julius II was at that time causing the papal apart- 
ments in the Vatican, which had formerly been erected by 
Nicholas V., to be decorated with paintings, and Chigi so 
contrived that Giovan Antonio was employed with other 
artists to work in those apartments. 

Now Pietro Perugino was then painting the ceiling of one 
of the rooms, that namely which is close beside the Torre 
1 orgia, but he, being an old man, worked slowly, and, not 
being able to commence such other portions of the work as 
he had at first been commanded to execute, a room beside 
that which Pietro was painting was then given to Giovan 
Antonio. He, therefore, putting hand to the same, painted 
the decorations of cornices, friezes, and foliage, which border 
the ceiling, and then proceeded to paint certain large circular 
compartments, wherein he executed stories in fresco, which 
are of very considerable merit. But as this animal, occupied 
as he was with his four-footed creatures and his follies, did 
not steadily continue and put forward the work, Raffaello 
da Urbino, who had been invited to Rome by the architect 
Bramante, and whose superiority to the other artists had 
become manifest to the Pontiff,—Raffaello, I say, received 
charge of the whole, and his Holiness commanded that 
neither Perugino nor Giovan- Antonio should work any more 
in those apartments, nay, furthermore, he gave orders that 
all which they had done should be destroyed. 

But Raffaello, who was goodness and modesty itself per- 
mitted all the paintings that Pietro Perugino, who had 
formerly been his master, had accomplished, to retain their 
places, nor did he efface the work of the Mattaccio except 
so far as the figures of the medallions and the stories were 
concerned ; all the decorations and ornaments which served 
as framework, he suffered to remain, and they still surround 
the figures executed by Raphael, that of Justice and Know- 
ledge namely, with those of Poetry and Theology. 

Then Agostino, who was a man of the utmost courtesy 
and kindness, without permitting himself to be deterred by 
the affront which had been put upon Giovan- Antonio, gave 
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him one of the principal rooms in his palace in the Traste- 
vere to paint. This is the apartment which opens on the 
great hall, and the subject of the work was Alexander and 
Roxana in their bridal chamber. Among other figures 
Razzi here depicted Loves employed in various offices ; some 
unfasten the cuirass of Alexander, others draw off his 
sandals or buskins, some carry away and lay aside his helmet 
and mantle, while others scatter flowers upon the bed or 
perform services of similar kind; near the chimney is a 
fisure of Vulcan engaged in the forging of arrows. 

This work was then considered a very good and praise- 
worthy performance,* and if Il Mattaccio, who had some 
very excellent parts, and was powerfully aided by nature, 
had profited by the mishap we have referred to above, and 
then devoted himself to his studies, as any other would have 
done, he might have become a very excellent painter ; but 
he, whose thoughts were ever running on some absurdity, 
worked by fits and starts only, or when the fancy took him, 
caring for nothing more earnestly than the dressing himself 
pompously, wearing a doublet of brocade, a short cloak all 
covered, over and decorated with cloth of gold, head-gear 
of the richest fashion, a gold chain and other fopperies of 
similar kind, best suited to Jack-puddings and Mountebanks, 
in all which Agostino, whom that humour of his diverted 
greatly, found the finest sport in the world. 

Pope Julius II having then died, and Leo X., whom all 
fantastic and light-minded creatures such as was this man 
pleased well; Leo X., I say, being created high Pontiff, Il 
Mattaccio was suddenly raised to the very summit of delight, 
and the rather as he detested Julius, who had done bim that 
scorn; wherefore, desiring to make his talents known to the 
new Pontiff, he set himself to work, and executed a painting 
wherein he depicted a nude figure of Lucretia stabbing her- 
self with the poniard. And as fortune is favourable to fools 
and will sometimes bring aid to thoughtless men, so Giovan- 
Antonio succeeded in producing the most beautiful form of a 
woman that can be conceived, with a head that was breathing. 

The work thus bappily completed, Agostino Chigi, who 


* The pictures of the Palazzo Chigi on the Langara, now called the 
Famesina, are still in existence, but late authorities do not consider the 
figure of Vulcan to be by Razzi. 
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stood in the closest relations of service with Leo ‘X., caused 
it to be presented to his Holiness, by whom the artist was 
made a Cavalier or Kuight and duly remunerated for so 
beautiful a picture.* It now appeared to Giovan- Antonio 
that he had become a great man, and he began to refuse 
all labour unless when he was driven to work by actual 
want. 

Agostino Chigi, being then called by certain of his affairs 
to Siena, took Giovan-Antonio with him, but while dwelling 
there, the artist, being a Knight without revenues, was com- 
pelled to set himself to work ; he therefore painted a picture, 
the subject of which was Our Saviour Christ in the act of 
being taken from the cross ; beneath is the Virgin in a swoon, 
with an armed warrior whose back is turned to the spectator, 
but the front of whose figure is shown as reflected from certain 
pieces of armour lying on the earth, and which armour is as 
clear as a mirror. This picture, which was and is considered 
one of the best of Razzi's works, was placed in the church 
of San Francesco, on the right hand as one enters the church. 
In the cloister also, which is beside the said church of San 
Francesco, Giovan- Antonio executed a fresco of Christ 
scourged at the column, with numerous figures of Jews 
standing around Pilate, and a range of columns designed 
in perspective, forming a kind of vestibule. In this work 
Giovan- Antonio painted the portrait of himself without a 
beard, or rather with the beard shaven, and with long hair 
as they were worn at that time.} 

No long time afterwards, our artist painted certain pictures 
for the Signor Jacopo Sesto of Piombino ; and, being with 
Signor Jacopo in that place, he furthermore depicted other 
works on cloth for the same Noble.  Wherefore, besides many 
presents and marks of favour which were shown him by 
Signor Jacopo, Razzi also procured by his means a number 
of little animals from his Island of Elba, of the kind pro- 


* This singularly beautiful picture, still in good preservation, is now in 
the possession of Herr Commendator Kestner, the Hanoverian Ambassador 
to Rome.—Note to German Edition of Vasari. 

+ ‘his picture, which was held in high estimation by Annibale Carracci, 
is still to be seen in the church.—Z4d. FZor., 1832-8. It has been engraved 
on copper by Gio Paolo Lasinio. 

$ This work has been transferred to canvas, and is now in the Academy 
of the Arts at Siena. 
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+ duced in that island, and all which Giovan-Antonio then 
took with him to Siena. 

Repairing subsequently to Florence, he was commissioned 
by a monk of the Brandolini family, who was then Abbot 
of the monastery of Monte Oliveto, which is situate outside 
the gate of San Friano, to paint certain pictures in fresco 
on the wall of the Refectory. But negligent and thought- 
less as he was, Giovan-Antonio executed these works without 
care or study, and they proved to be so worthless that he 
was utterly shamed and treated with scorn for his follies by 
those who had been led to expect that he would produce 
some extraordinary work.* 

While Razzi was occupied with this painting, he sent a 
Barbary horse, which he had brought with him to Florence, 
to run at the race of San Bernaba ; and, as fortune would 
have it, his horse ran much better than the others, and won 
the prize. But when the boys, who, according to the usual 
custom, followed the trumpeters after the race, to call out the 
name of the master to whom the winning horse belonged, 
came to Razzi inquiring what name they were to call out, he 
replied Il Mattaccio, and the boys so called out accordingly ; 
when that disreputable name being heard by certain grave 
old men, they began to complain of it and to say: “What 
unbeseeming thing is this, and what boldness is here, that 
there should be called through our city so opprobrious a 
name as this ?” in such sort that a clamour arose, and the 
poor Mattaccio was within an ace of being stoned by the 
boys and people, together with his horse and the ape which 
he had with him on the saddle. 

Giovan- Antonio had indeed won many races in the course 
of years (which had been gained by his horses as described 
above), and displayed indescribable vain-glory in the matter 
of his accumulated prizes, he would exhibit them to every 
one who came into the house, nay, he would very frequently 
make a show of them at his windows. 

But we return to his works. For the Brotherhood of San 
Bastiano in Camollia, whose place is behind the church of 
the Umiliati, Giovan- Antonio painted a Gonfalon on cloth 
and in oil, for the Brotherhood to carry in procession, the 
subject being San Sebastiano, nude and fastened to a tree. 

* They were subsequently effaced. 
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The figure supports itself on the right foot, the left leg 
being foreshortened, and the head raised towards an angel 
who is placing a crown on the head of the Saint. This 
work is a truly beautiful one, and is worthy of the highest 
commendation ; on the reverse of the banner is Our Lady 
with the Divine Child in her arms, while beneath are San 
Gismondo and San Rocco, with some Flagellants who are 
kneeling on the earth. It is said that certain merchants of 
Lucca would have given the men of the Brotherhood three 
hundred gold crowns for the picture, but could not obtain 
it even for that sum, the Company not being willing to 
part with so admirable a work.* 

And of a truth Il Mattaccio, whether by care, by favour 
of fortune, or by chance, did in some of his performances 
acquit himself exceedingly well, but of these works he 
produced very few ; there is one of them in the Sacristy of 
the monks of Mount Carmel, a Nativity of Our Lady, with 
nurses variously occupied standing around, this is exceedingly 
beautiful. At the corner of the Piazza de Tolomei also Il 
Mattaccio painted a fresco of the Madonna with the Divine 
Child in her arms, for the guild of the Shoemakers; San 
Giovanni, San Francesco, San Rocco, and San Crispino, who 
is the advocate of the men of that trade, are also depicted 
in that work, the last-mentioned Saint holding a shoe in his 
hand. In the heads of these figures, as well as in every 
other part of the picture, Giovan-Antonio has here also 
acquitted himself exceedingly well.{ 

For the company of San Bernardino of Siena, whose 
house is beside the church of San Francesco, this master 
painted stories in fresco, which he executed in competition 
with the Sienese painter Girolamo del Pacchia,j and with 


* Since the year 1784 this beautiful picture has adorned the Public 
Gallery of Florence, where it will be found in the larger Hall of the 
Tuscan School. —Masselli. 

* The picture called the Madonna of the Shoemakers has hitherto 
maintained its condition admirably well, but is now rapidly deteriorating 
from the effects of the smoke and other exhalations arising from the shop 
of a metal-founder, whose furnaces are immediately beneath it.—-Z2d. F/or., 
1832-8. i 

{ Lanzi and other authorities consider the painter here meant to be 
probably Pacchierotto, but that artist was called Giacomo and not Gie 
rolamo. 
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” Domenico Beccafumi, in the chapel of the above-named 
Brotherhood. The subjects of these works are the Presen- 
tation of Our Lady in the temple, the Visitation of the 
Madonna to Sant’ Elizabetta, her Assumption, and her 
Coronation in heaven. In one of the angles of the same 
chapel he painted a Saint in the episcopal robes, with San 
Lodovico and Sant’ Antonio of Padua in the others, but the 
best figure of all is that of San Francesco, who, standing 
upright, is raising his head towards a little angel, who 
appears to be speaking to him : the head of San Francesco 
himself is truly admirable.* 

In the palace of the Signoria at Siena, Giovan Antonio 
painted numerous little tabernacles in one of the large halls, 
decorating the same with clusters of columns, angels in the 
form of little children, and other ornaments. Within these 
tabernacles also there are various figures ; one of these is 
San Vittorio armed after the manner of the antique, and 
holding his sword in his hand : near him, and depicted in 
like manner is Sant’ Ansaldo baptizing certain catechumens; 
and in a third is San Benedetto, all very beautiful figures. 

In the lower part of the same palace, and where the salt is 
sold,{ Giovan Antonio painted a picture the subject of which 
was Christ rising from the sepulchre, with soldiers standing 
around the tomb and two little Angels, the heads of which 
are considered exceedingly beautiful.j Over a door in the 
same building is a figure of Our Lady with the Divine 
Child in her arms, and two Saints beside her,$ also painted 
in fresco by Giovan Antonio.| 

In the church of Santo Spirito, Razzi painted the chapel 
of San Jacopo, which he did by commission from men of the 
Spanish nation“ who had their place of burial in that chapel, 


* These works still remain. 

| Our readers will not require to be reminded that the sale of salt has 
always been, and continues in many continental states still to be, a close 
monopoly of the government. 

+ The pictures of the Palazzo Publico still remain. 

$ This work has been engraved by Lasinio and Cecchi. See also Lastri, 
Etruria Pittrice. 

|| Gaye, Carteggio, &c., informs us that Giovan Antonio was at this 
time, 1536, employed în various works for the Prince Giacomo of Piombino 
likewise. See Gaye’s work, as above cited, vol. ii. p. 266. 

Si Armenini, in the first book of his Veri Precetti della Pittura, relates 
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the subject selected was the Madonna depicted after the 
ancient manner,* and having on her right hand San Niccolo 
da Tolentino, with the archangel San Michele, who is slaying 
Lucifer, on the left. In the lunette above these figures is 
Our Lady clothing one of the saints in the sacerdotal habit, 
and surrounded by numerous angels. On the ceiling over 
these works, which are on panel and in oil, Giovan- Antonio 
painted in fresco a figure of San Jacopo, armed, and on a 
horse which is rapidly hastening forwards ; the saint holds his 
sword boldly brandished in his hand, and beneath him aré 
lying many Turks, some dead and others wounded. 

Beneath these pictures and beside the altar of the same 
chapel, are Sant’ Antonio the abbot, and a figure of San 
Sebastiano bound naked to the column; they are in fresco, 
and are considered very good works.t 

In the cathedral of the same city of Siena, and on the right 
hand as you enter the church, there is an altar-piece, painted 
in oil by the hand of Razzi, in this we have the Madonna 
with the Divine Child on her knee; San Giuseppe is on one 
side, and San Calisto on the other ; this work is also held ‘to 
be a very beautiful one, and it is manifest that our artist 
gave much more attention to the colouring thereof than he 
usually bestowed on his paintings. For the Brotherhood of 
the Trinity he painted a very beautiful bier } whereon they 


the following anecdote of Giovan Antonio Razzi. Our readers will take 
it for what it may be worth. Having been affronted by a Spanish soldier, 
then on guard at one of the City gates, the painter, unable to cope with 
the numbers by whom the man was surrounded, fixed his eyes on him 
attentively, and then, returning home, made a portrait of the soldier’s face ; 
this he took to the Spanish Prince, demanding satisfaction for the affront 
received, and the aggressor being readily discovered by means of the por- 
trait, was punished accordingly, Giovan Antonio himself obtaining at the 
same time the favour of the Prince, as Armenini assures us he was told 
by an old man who had been the friend of Razzi. 

* Vasari here probably means the Madonna with the Divine Child stand- 
ing beside her, as she is depicted in the earliest paintings on that sub- 
ject; or with her Son seated on her knee, as he describes Our Saviour Christ 
to be represented in a subsequent passage: the Infant in the arms of the 
Virgin being a mode of representation proper to a later age, as our readers 
will doubtless remember. |’ 


* They are still to be seen in the place above-mentionea.—Ed. Flor., 
1832-8. 


} This bier is preserved in tle parish church of San Donato; some of 
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bear their dead to the burial, with one for the Company of 
‘Death, which is considered to be the handsomest bier in 
Siena :* nay, I am even of opinion that it is the most 
beautiful one that can be found, not only because the work is 
one which of itself is truly admirable and worthy of praise, 
but also because things of that kind are rarely executed at 
much cost or with any great care. 

In the chapel of Santa Caterina of Siena, in the church of 
San Domenico in that city, Giovan Antonio painted two 
stories, being one on each side of a tabernacle wherein is the 
head of the above-named Santa Caterina executed in silver. 
That on the right side of the tabernacle exhibits the saint 
when she is receiving the Stigmata from Our Saviour 
Christ, who is seen in the air above, she lying fainting in 
the arms of two of the Sisterhood who support her. The 
Sienese painter Baldassare Petrucci, examining this work, 
declared that he had never seen the figures of persons 
fainting depicted with more truth and perfection by any 
artist than by Giovan Antonio.î And of a truth he had 
reason to say so, as may be seen not only in the painting 
itself, but also in the design for the same by the hand of 
Razzi, which we have in our book of drawings. 

In the second story, that standing to the left of the above- 
mentioned tabernacle, is depicted a certain event of the 
Saint’s life, the Angel of God namely bearing to her the host 
of the most holy communion ; she, raising her head, beholds 
Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mary in the air above her, 
while two of the Sisterhood stand in attendance behind. 
Another picture on the wall to the right is the story of a 
criminal in the act of being led to his decapitation ; and this 
man, refusing to be converted and despairing of the mercy of 
God, will not recommend himself to his Creator, when that 


the authorities consider it to be a work of Beccafumi or of Marco da 
Siena; but if it be by Razzi, it is not to be accounted among the happiest 
of his efforts.—Zd. Flor., 1832-8. 

* The bier here described is indeed truly beautiful, and may still be 
seen, in excellent preservation, in the Church of the Laical Brotherhood of 
San Giovanni and San Gennaro. 

* Baldassare Peruzzi that is to say, for whose life see vol. ii. of the 
present work, p. 157. The Saint Caterina fainting has been engraved hy 
I. Bonajuti and P. Lasinio, in the Pitture di Siena. 

+ An opinion still held by many.—£4. Flor. 1832-8. 
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holy Saint praying for him on her knees, her orisons were so 
acceptable to God, that on the head of the criminal being 
struck off, his soul was seen to ascend into heaven. So 
greatly may avail with the mercy of God the prayers of 
those holy persons who are truly in his grace. 

In this story there is a vast number of persons represented, 
but if they are not of the highest perfection, no man need 
marvel at that, since I have heard it affirmed as a fact, that 
the idleness and negligence of Giovan- Antonio had reached 
to such a point as to prevent him from ever making either 
designs or cartoons when he had a work of this kind to 
execute, he drawing with his pencil immediately on the fresh 
intonaco (a most extraordinary thing), and in this manner it 
is that he appears to have treated the picture in question, 
The same artist painted a figure of the Almighty Father in 
the arch which forms the entrance to the above-named 
chapel, but the remaining stories were not finished by himself, 
a circumstance principally attributable to his idleness, he not 
choosing to work except by fits and starts, but partly also 
to the fact that he could not obtain payment from those who 
had caused that chapel to be thus decorated. Beneath the 
stories above described is a picture by the same artist, repre- 
senting God the Father; and in the lower part is a Madonna 
after the old manner, with San Domenico, San Gismondo, 
San Sebastiano, and Santa Caterina. 

In the church of Sant’ Agostino, and to the right of the 
entrance, Giovan- Antonio painted an Adoration of the Magi, 
which has ever been considered a good work, as it well 
deserves to be.* For, to say nothing of the figure of Our 
Lady, which is highly extolled, as are the first of the three 
Magi and certain of the horses, there is the head of a 
Shepherd, seen between two trees, which does truly appear 
to he alive. 

Over that gate of the city called San Viene, our artist 
painted the Nativity of Jesus Christ, with angels in the air 
above : this is a fresco, and is depicted within a large taber- 
nacle. Among the angels is one, a foreshortened figure of 
extraordinary beauty and ‘relief, who is pointing to the 
Saviour as if he would show to all men the Word made 


* This work also is still in existence, and has been engraved by P. 
Lasinio, See the Pitturc di Siena, as above cited. 
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Flesh.* In this work Giovan-Antonio has placed his own 
portrait, wearing his beard, he having now become old ; he 
has a pencil in his hand, the point of which is directed 
towards a scroll whereon is the word eci. 

In the chapel of the Commune, on the Piazza wherein stands 
the Palazzo Publico at Siena, Giovan- Antonio painted a fresco, 
the subject of which is Our Lady, with the Divine Child in her 
arms, and surrounded by numerous angels ; the Madonna is 
accompanied by Sant’ Ansano, San Vittorio, Sant” Agostino, 
and San Jacopo ; while in the lunette above, which is of a 
triangular form, is the figure of the Almighty Father, with 
angels around him, by the same hand. But in the work 
here in question it becomes apparent that this man had 
begun, even when he commenced it, to have scarcely any 
love for his art remaining, having lost a certain something of 
good and praiseworthy in manner which he had possessed in 
his younger days, and by means whereof he gave an air of 
grace to his heads, which made them lovely and attractive. 
And that this is true, may be proved by the examination of 
certain works which he executed long before the one now 
before us, at the Postierla, and which may still be seen: 
they are in fresco, on a wall over the door of the Captain 
Lorenzo Mariscotti, where there is a figure of the Dead 
Christ lying in the lap of his Virgin Mother, which has a 
grace, beauty, and divinity that are truly wonderful.} 

A picture of the Madonna, which Giovan-Antonio painted 
in oil for Messer Eneas Savini of the Costerella, presents 
further proof of what is here said, as does another on cloth, 
which he executed for Assuero Rettori, of San Martino, the 
subject of the last being the Roman Lucrezia, who inflicts on 
herself the mortal wound : f she is supported by her father 
and husband : this is a work wherein there is much grace in 
the attitudes, with infinite beauty in the heads. 

Ultimately Giovan-Antonio perceived that the hearts of 
the Sienese were entirely turned to the excellence in art, and 
other admirable qualities of Domenico Beccafumi, and having 


* This work is still visible.— Z4. Flor., 1832-8. 
* The fresco is still to be seen on the front of the Casa Bambagini — 
Ibid. 
+ A subject previously treated by Razzi, as our readers wili remember, 
for Pope Julius II. 
HH2 
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neither house nor income at Siena, nay, having consumed 
almost all that he possessed, while he was then become old 
as well as poor, he departed from the city almost in despair, 
and betook himself to Volterra. ‘There, as his good fortune 
would have it, he found Messer Lorenzo di Galeotto de’ 
Medici, a rich and much respected gentleman, with whom he 
took shelter, in the hope of remaining with him for a very 
long time. Thus dwelling in the house of Messer Lorenzo, 
he painted a picture on cloth for that noble, the subject 
selected being the "Chariot of the Sun, which, having been 
unskilfully guided by Phaeton, falls into the River Po. But 
it is perfectly easy to see that the artist worked for his amuse- 
ment only, and that the painting was executed by mere facility 
of hand, no thought having been given to any part of it; so 
insignificant and ill-considered is the whole performance. 

Accustomed to a life of freedom, Giovan- Antonio became 
weary after a time of remaining in the house of Messer Lorenzo, 
and his abode in Volterra having also become distasteful to 
him, he departed thence, and proceeded to Pisa, where he 
was commissioned to execute two pictures for the Duomo, by 
the intervention of Battista del Cervelliera with Messer Bas- 
tiano della Seta, Warden of that cathedral ; these works were 
placed in the Apsis, behind the high altar, and beside those 
executed by Sogliani and Beccafumi. 

The first of these pictures represents the Dead Christ, with 
Our Lady and the other Maries; and in the second is the 
Patriarch Abraham, proceeding to sacrifice his son Isaac.* 
But as they were found to be of no great merit, the Warden, 
who had designed to entrust other pictures for the same 
church to Giovan- Antonio, dismissed him, knowing well that 
men who do not study, having once arrived at old age, are 
liable to lose that certain something of good wherewith they 
had been endowed by Nature, and when that is lost, the 
manner remaining, with such facility of hand as may be left 
to them, is for the most part but little to be commended. 

About the same time Giovan- Antonio completed a picture 
in oil, which he had previously commenced for the church 
of Santa Maria della Spina, and here he depicted Our Lady, 


* The first of these pictures is still in its place; but the second, which 
was taken to Paris, and remained there three years, is of much greater 
merit.—Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 
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with the Infant Christ in her arms, Santa Maria Maddalena 
and Santa Caterina being on their knees before her, while 
San Giovanni, San Bastiano, and San Giuseppe stand upright 
and at each side of the Madonna. In all the figures of this 
work, Giovan-Antonio acquitted himself much more credit- 
ably than he had done in those of the Duomo.* 

Having then nothing more to do at Pisa, he left that city, 
repairing to Luca, and in San Ponziano, a monastery belonging 
to the monks of Monte Oliveto, he received a commission 
from the abbot, who was a person of his acquaintance, to 
paint a picture of. Our Lady on a staircase which forms the 
ascent to the dormitory. That work being completed, 
Giovan-Antonio returned to Siena, weary, old, and poor ; 
but he did not long survive his arrival in that city : falling 
sick, and having no one to take care of him, nor any means 
wherewith to procure needful attendance, he took refuge in 
the great hospital, where he finished the course of his life in 
a very few weeks. 

While Giovan-Antonio was still young and in good repute, 
he had taken a wife in Siena, the young woman being the 
daughter of very honest and respectable parents. In the 
first year of his marriage he became the father of a little 
girl, but his wife, being weary of the follies committed by 
this man, at length refused to live with him. Withdrawing 
herself wholly from her husband therefore, she supported 
her child by her labour, and on the interest of her dowry,i 


* Still in the Church of Santa Maria della Spina. 

4 Rumobhr, Ital, Forsch., vol. ii. p. 385, remarks, and we fear with 
justice, that in this life—although in this only—Vasari has been unjust, 
and, in so much, unworthy of himself, But it is nevertheless clearly appa- 
rent that this injustice, if so it must be called, has not arisen from the mean 
motive of personal dislike, but rather from the author having suffered his 
disapproval of the painter’s ill-regulated life to prejudice his judgment and 
give, a perhaps, undue severity to his expressions. It is besides obvious 
that whenever Razzi did perform a truly conscientious and well-laboured 
work, our biographer, who had a particular respect for steady application, 
and greatly resented the desecration of art, was ever ready to acknowledge 
the merit of the artist, and give him due credit for it—of this the reader will 
have remarked numerous instances—more particularly towards the close of 
Razzi’s life. Vasari was, in short, offended by the negligent habits of 
Giovan-Antonio as an artist, and revolted by the evil repute which he had 
acquired as a man, and these things were without doubt suffered, in this one 
instance, to bias the judgment of the biographer. 

4 A sum of 490 florins, 
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after having long borne with infinite patience the brutalities 
and absurdities of Giovan-Antonio, who was truly worthy of 
that name of Mattaccio, or Arch-fool, which was given to 
him, as we have said, by the fathers of Monte Oliveto. 

The Sienese Riccio,*atolerably able and experienced painter, 
who was a disciple of Giovan-Antonio, took the daughter of 
his master, who had been very carefully and respectably 
brought up by her mother, for his wife, and became heir tot 
all that his father-in-law had left in matters of art. ‘This 
Riccio has produced many commendable works'in Siena 
and elsewhere; in the cathedral for example there is a 
chapel to the left as you enter the church, decorated with 
paintings and stucco-work, by his hand. He is now in Lucca, 
where he has already executed many excellent works, and 
continues to do so. 

There was also a disciple of Razzi who was called Giomo 
del Mattaccio, but as he died young and could give but slight 
evidence of his genius and acquirements, it does not need 
that I should speak of him further.} 

Giovan- Antonio died in the year 1554,$ when he had 
attained his seventy-fifth year. 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTER AND ARCHITECT, BASTIANO, 
CALLED ARISTOTILE DA SAN GALLO. 


[3orN 1581—preD 1551.] 


Wuen Pietro Perugino, then an old man, was painting the 
picture for the high altar of the Servites, in Florence, a 


* Bartolommeo Neroni, or Negroni, called Maestro Riccio the Sienese, 
was an architect as well as painter. His works have been engraved at 
Rome by Andrea Andreini of Mantua.—Bot/ari. 

4 Giomo is a contraction for Girolamo. Orlandi, Abbecedario Pittorico, 
has mistaken this Giomo, who died before he had given any evidence of 
his ability, for that Girolamo del Pacchia, who was capable of being the 
competitor of Razzi. 

$ Michel Angelo Anselmi of Siena, Rustico, an excellent painter of 
grottesche, and Lo Scalabrino, who, according to Lanzi, was “a man of 
genius and a poet,’ are likewise enumerated among the disciples of this 
master. 

_$ The Sienese, Signor Ettore Romagnoli, has discovered documents in 
his native city from which it would appear that Giovan Antonio Razzi 
died on the 14th of February, in the year 1549.—£4. IMor., 1832-8. 
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nephew of Giuliano and Antonio da San Gallo, called Bas- 
tiano, was placed with him to learn the art of painting. But 
the youth had not been long with Perugino, when he saw the 
work of Michelagnolo in the house of the Medici, the Car- 
toon, that is to say, of which we have so frequently spoken, 
and became so fervid an admirer of the great artist’s manner, 
that he would no longer frequent the workshops of Pietro, 
seeing that the manner of the latter, in comparison with that 
of Buonarroti, appeared to him to be dry and minute; a 
manner, in short, that was by no means to be imitated. 

Now among all the artists who were then engaged in 
copying that Cartoon, which was at one time the school of all 
who wished to devote themselves to painting, the most able 
was considered to be Ridolfo Ghirlandajo ; wherefore Bas- 
tiano selected that Ridolfo for his companion, to the intent 
that from him he might learn to paint, and thus they became . 
very intimate friends. But not for this did Bastiano neglect 
the study of the above-named Cartoon, or the copying of the 
nude figures thereof; on the contrary, he drew the whole 
composition in a smaller size, designing every figure in the 
different groups, a thing which none had previously done, no 
one but himself having copied the work as a whole. 

All this Bastiano did with the utmost care and attention 
that he could possibly command, devoting himself to the 
study of the work with such earnest zeal, that he finally 
became capable of rendering an exact account, not only of 
the attitudes and muscles of those figures, but of the forces 
exerted by the latter; nay, he was even ready on every 
occasion to assign the motive which had induced Buonarroti 
to adopt certain attitudes, such namely as presented more 
than common difficulty of execution; and in doing this he 
would pronounce his opinions with a gravity, deliberation, 
and sententiousness, which caused a party of very clever 
artists to fix on him the name of Aristotile,* and this was 
considered to be all the more suitable because it appeared 
that, according to an ancient portrait of the great writer 
and secretary of nature, Aristotle, the face of Bastiano bore 
a very close resemblance to that of the Stagirite. 


* Our readers will perceive that Vasari subsequently gives another and 
less probable reason for his choice of a soubriquet.—Ed. Flor. 1832-8. 
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But to return to the small Cartoon designed by Bastiano, 
This was held by the artist himself in such account, that 
when the original work had come to an evil end, he was not 
to be induced to part with his copy, neither for gold nor for 
any other price; nor would he permit it to be copied ; nay, he 
would never even suffer it to be seen except by his dearest 
friends, to whom he showed it as one does something very 
precious and as a great favour. At a subsequent period, in 
the year 1542 that is to say, this design was copied in oil by 
Aristotile in pursuance of the counsels of Giorgio Vasari, 
who was his intimate friend ; it was copied, I say, in chiaro- 
scuro, and sent by means of Monsignore Giovio to Francis 
King of France, by whom it was greatly prized, and who 
largely rewarded San Gallo. This was done by Vasari, to 
the end that the work of Michelagnolo might be preserved, 
seeing that designs on paper are very liable to be lost. 

In his youth, Aristotile took great pleasure in architecture, 
as all those of his family had done, and occupied himself 
with measuring the plans of buildings ; he studied the details 
of perspective also with much care, and in this he was 
greatly assisted by his brother Giovan Francesco, who was 
employed as an architect in the fabric of San Pietro under 
the Proveditor Giuliano Leni. 

By this Giovan Francesco therefore, Aristotile was in- 
duced to visit Rome, where his brother set him to keep the 
accounts of a large establishment, consisting of Tufa and 
Puzzolana works, from the numerous furnaces of which 
Giovan Francesco derived large gains. Bastiano remained 
therefore, for some time at that occupation, doing nothing, 
as respected art, but draw in the chapel of Michelagnolo, 
except that he sometimes resorted, by the intervention of 
Messer Giannozzo Pandolfini, Bishop of Troja, to the house 
of Raffaello da Urbino. 

Now about this time Raphael had prepared for the above- 
named Bishop, a design for a palace, which the latter 
proposed to erect in the Via di San Gallo at Florence, when 
the before-mentioned Giovan Francesco was despatched to 
put the design of Raphael into execution, which he did 
accordingly, using all the promptitude with which such a 
work can be carried forward. But in the year 1530, Giovan 
Francesco being dead, and the siege having caused many 
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changes in Florence, this building was left unfinished, as will 
be related hereafter. The completion of that edifice* was 
subsequently committed to Aristotile, the brother of Giovan 
Francesco, who had returned to Florence, after having 
accumulated a large sum of money, under the above- 
mentioned Giuliano Leni, and by pursuing the path which 
had been laid open to him by Giovan Francesco. 

With a part of the money thus obtained, Bastiano was 
persuaded by his friends, Luigi Alamanni and Zanbio 
Buondelmonte, to purchase the site of a house behind the 
convent of the Servites and near to the dwelling of Andrea 
del Sarto, where he afterwards built a small but very 
commodious habitation, intending to take a wife and there 
settle quietly. Having thus returned to Florence, Aristotile, 
who had given much time to the study of perspective in 
Rome under Bramante, then seemed to care for no other 
occupation, although he would now and then take a portrait 
from the life, and also painted two large pictures in oil, the 
subjects of which were the Fall of Adam and Eve, with their 
Expulsion from Paradise : but these he had executed from 
copies which he had made in Rome, after the works depicted 
by Michelagnolo in the chapel ; for which reason, and because 
they were borrowed from another master, Aristotile received 
but little commendation for them. 

But, on the other hand, all the works that Bastiano ac- 
complished in Florence when Pope Leo arrived in that city, 
were very highly extolled, he having among other things 
erected an Arch of Triumph in company with Francesco 
Granacci opposite to the gate of the abbey, and this being 
adorned with historical representations, which were indeed 
most beautiful. At the marriage of the Duke Lorenzo de 
Medici in like manner, Bastiano was of essential service in 
all the preparations, more especially in those required for 
the dramatic shows, in all which he mightily assisted Fran- 
ciabigio and Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, who had charge of the 
whole. 

At a later period Aristotile painted many pictures of Our 
Lady in oil, partly after his own invention, but partly copied 

* The Palazzo Pandolfini has never been entirely completed according 


to the original plan. Documents relating to the part of Giovan-Francesco 
San Gallo therein will be found in Gaye, Carteggio inedito, vol. ii, p. 160. 
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from the works of others. Among these pictures was one 
similar to that which Raphael had depicted for the Church of 
Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, and wherein the Madonna 
is represented as covering the Infant Christ with a veil : this 
work of Bastiano’s is now in the hands of Filippo d'Antella, 
and there is another also by Aristotile which is in the 
possession of the heirs of Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici, as is 
also a portrait of the above-mentioned Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
which Bastiano copied from that made by Raphael. He 
executed many other pictures in like manner about the same 
time, some of which were sent into England. 

But knowing that he had no power of invention, and aware 
of the profound study and well-grounded knowledge ‘of 
design required by painting, Aristotile determined, since the 
want of these qualities would prevent him from attaining to 
any great excellence ; he determined, I say, that his calling 
should be architecture and perspective, but he readily 
prepared scenic decorations for the drama whenever he had 
an opportunity, that being a kind of work in which he 
delighted exceedingly. When the above-named Bishop of 
Troja recommenced the building of his palace in the Via di 
San Gallo, Aristotile received charge of that work; and this, 
much to his credit, he conducted in due time to the staté în 
which we now see it. i 

Bastiano had meanwhile formed a great friendship with 
Andrea del Sarto, his neighbour, from whom he acquired 
knowledge which contributed much to the perfection of his 
works, but he still devoted himself with particular zeal to the 
study of perspective, insomuch that his assistance was often 
used in the festivals which, in that time of quiet for Florence, 
were given by certain companies of gentlemen then in the 
city. When the company of the Cazzuola, for example, 
performed the amusing comedy of the Mandragola in the 
house of Bernardino di Giordano, which is situate at the 
corner of the Monteloro, Andrea del Sarto and Aristotile 
prepared the scenic decorations, which were most beautiful. 
In another comedy by the same author, which was performed 
no long time after the above, in the house of the kiln-master 
Jacopo, at the gate of San Friano, Aristotile also prepared 
the scenes. These things greatly pleased the people at large, 
but they were more particularly acceptable to the Signors 
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Alessandro and Ippolito de’ Medici, who were then in 
Florence under the care of Silvio Passerini, Cardinal of 
Cortona. 

By these works Aristotile acquired so great a name, that 
he resolved to abide by them as his vocation, and matters of 
that kind were ever afterwards his principal occupation ; 
there are indeed some who affirm that his name of Aristotile 
was given to him because he was considered to be in 
perspective what Aristotle was in philosophy. 

But as it often. happens that from the summit of peace and 
tranquillity there is a change to wars and discords, so, with 
the year 1527, all joy and gladness in Florence was trans- 
muted into sorrows and troubles, for the Medici being then 
driven out and the pestilence and the siege coming after,, 
many years passed over, during which people lived in 
perpetual turmoils. Wherefore, as no good could be done by 
artists at that time, Bastiano then remained always in his 
house occupied with his studies and whimsies. 

Matters afterwards beginning to clear up a little, on the 
Duke Alessandro assuming the government of Florence, the 
young people belonging to the company of the “ Children of 
the Purification,” which has its seat opposite to San Marco, 
determined to perform a Tragi-comedy composed by Giovan 
Maria Primerani, the subject was taken from the Book of 
Kings, and the plot turned on the troubles which followed 
the violence suffered by Tamar. The care of the scenic 
decorations was given to Aristotile, who, the capabilities of 
the place considered, produced a more beautiful performance 
than had ever before been executed for a similar purpose. 
But besides the merit of the decorations, the drama, a very 
fine one in itself, was extremely well performed and greatly 
pleased the Duke Alessandro and his sister, who heard it; 
wherefore their Excellencies caused the author of it, who 
was then in prison, to be liberated, but on condition that Le 
should write another drama, the choice of subject being left 
to himself. 

Primerani having written his work accordingly, Bastiano 
constructed a most beautiful proscenium in the Loggia of the 
garden of the Medici on the Piazza di San Marco, which he 
richly embellished with columns, recesses holding statues, 
and many other fanciful ornaments which had never before 
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been applied to such purposes; but all this gave infinite 
pleasure, and the custom thus introduced has added greatly 
to the beauty of that sort of painting. The subject of the 
drama was from the History of Joseph, and displayed him 
first as falsely accused of offering violence to his master’s 
wife, and next as imprisoned, but ultimately set at liberty 
by virtue of his interpretation of the King's dream. These 
decorations also pleased the Duke exceedingly; and as the 
time for his nuptials with Madama Margherita of Austria 
approached, he commanded that another drama should be 
prepared, and that the scenic preparations for representing 
the same should be made by Aristotile at the house which 
belongs to the Company of Weavers, and which is close to the 
abode of the Illustrious Ottaviano de’ Medici, in the Via di 
San Gallo. 

Aristotile set hand to the work accordingly, giving all the 
care and attention of which he was capable thereto, and 
completing it to the utmost perfection, but as Lorenzo di 
Pier Francesco de’ Medici,* who had composed the drama to 
be performed, and had charge of the whole representation, 
as well as of the musie—as Lorenzo I say, was then fully 
occupied with the thought of how best he might compass 
the death of the Duke, by whom he was so much beloved 
and favoured, so he now believed that means for accomplish- 
ing his purpose might be found in the preparations for that 
representation. With this intent Lorenzo gave orders that 
the walls on both sides of the curtain, at that point where 
the floor of the stage terminated in the staircase leading be- 
hind the scenes namely, should be removed to the extent of 
eighteen braccia, in order that a capacivus recess or chamber 
might there be prepared with its floor on a level with that of 
the stage, for the convenience of the singers. 

But above this first floor Lorenzo proposed to have a 
second for the musical instruments, organs, harpischords, 
and others of such kind as are not easily moved or changed, 
while the space left by the wall which he had caused to be 
thrown down, he desired to have covered with canvas 
painted in buildings and perspective views, all which pleased 
Aristotile greatly, because the proscenium was enriched 


* Lorenzo the Traitor, called Lorenzino de’ Medici.—Masselli. 
î The title of this comedy was “ Z’Alidosio.— Bottari. 
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thereby, and the fioor of the stage was at the same time 
disencumbered of the musicians. There was, however, one 
thing which did not please him, namely, that the principal 
support of the roof, now left without the wall on which it 
had been sustained at that part, was not to be formed, as was 
fitting, of a large double arch, the strength of which would 
be very great, but by the wish of Lorenzo the security of 
the same was to depend entirely on a few props, so that the 
roof was to receive no support that could in any way inter- 
fere with the sound of the instruments ; to the end, as he 
averred, that no interruption might be given to the music. 

But Aristotile clearly perceived that in this plan there 
was a danger by which many lives might be destroyed, since 
the fall of this construction must involve a large number 
of persons in its ruin; he could, therefore, by no means be 
brought to agree with Lorenzo on that point, and it is certain 
that the intention of the latter was no other than the 
destruction of the Duke, by means of that contrivance. 
Aristotile therefore, not being able to get the good reasons 
which he offered into the head of Lorenzo, had resolved 
to withdraw himself from that undertaking, and with the 
blessing of God to depart from the place, when Giorgio 
Vasari, who, though then but a youth, was in the service of 
the Duke Alessandro, and much favoured by Ottaviano de’ 
Medici, chanced to hear the contention between Lorenzo and 
Aristotile, as be was painting certain of the decorations for 
the proscenium. ‘Throwing himself dexterously between 
them, therefore, he then heard what each had to say, and 
perceiving clearly the danger threatened by the method 
which Lorenzo would have adopted, he proposed a plan by 
which the place might be rendered sufficiently secure with- 
out constructing an arch or in any way impeding the effect 
of the music. He proposed to lay two double beams namely, 
of fifteen braccia each, the whole length of the wall, and to 
fasten these with iron clamps tothe main timbers of the roof 
in such sort that the central beams could then repose thereon, 
which they might do as securely as on an arch, neither more 
nor less. 

Lorenzo would, nevertheless, not listen either to Giorgio 
who proposed, or to Aristotile who approved this plan ; he 
would have nothing done, in short, but what he had from the 
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first desired, yet he offered no opposition to the opinions 
given, only such manifest sophistries and cavils that his evil 
intentions became obvious to every one. Wherefore Giorgio, 
well knowing the frightful consequences that might result 
from Lorenzo’s design, and certain that this was no other than 
a plan for the wilful slaughter of some three hundred persons, 
declared that he would very certainly describe the method 
to the Duke, when his Excellency might send to examine the 
matter and provide against the consequences to be expected. 
Hearing this, and fearing to be discovered, Lorenzo, after 
many words, gave Aristotile permission to follow the plan 
proposed by Giorgio, which was accordingly done. 

‘These decorations were the most beautiful, not only of all 
that had ever before been prepared by Aristotile, but of all 
that had ever been executed by any one up to that time, 
since Bastiano there constructed wings or side scenes, with a 
magnificent arch of triumph at the extremity of the stage, 
which last was painted to represent marble, the whole 
adorned with historical delineations and statues, to say 
nothing of perspective views representing streets, &c. stretch- 
ing far away into the distance, and of many other embellish- 
ments, all giving proof of the most incredible care and 
forethought. 

When the Duke Alessandro was ultimately assassinated 
by the above-named Lorenzo, and when the Signor Cosimo, 
after being created Duke in the year 1539, was to celebrate 
his nuptials with the Signora, Donna Leonora di Toledo, a 
truly distinguished lady, and one of such great and incom- 
parable excellence that she may be compared without dispute, 
to all that have been most renowned and extolled in the 
ancient histories, nay, perchance, may well be placed before 
them ; when this marriage, I say, which was solemnized on 
the 27th June, 1539, was to take place, Aristotile constructed 
another scenic representation in the great Court of the palace 
of the Medici, that namely wherein is the fountain. In this 
scene, which presented the city of Pisa, Bastiano surpassed 
himself, displaying a richer variety of invention and better 
execution than he had ever before done. 

It would indeed not be possible to bring together a more 
admirably varied arrangement of windows and doors, more 
fanciful and remarkable fronts of palaces or streets, and 
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of lines retiring more naturally into the far distance ; all 
being done in strict accordance with the rules of perspective. 
There was to be seen the leaning tower of the Cathedral, 
with the Cupola, the round Church of San Giovanni, and 
other peculiarities of that city; of the flights of steps 
which Bastiano added, and of the deception which these 
caused to all who beheld them, I will say no more, lest I 
should appear to be merely repeating what has been related 
before, and will but remark that those steps which had the 
appearance of ascending from the ground to the stage, were 
of an octagonal form in the centre, while at the sides they 
were quadrangular, being managed in such sort as to display 
a degree of simplicity which was the perfection of art, and 
adding to the decorations above them a grace and finish the 
beauty of which could not be surpassed in that kind of work. 

Behind all the buildings of this scene Bastiano, moreover, 
constructed, with great ingenuity, an arch whereon was 
erected a species of lanthorn made of wood, with a Sun 
measuring a braccio in diameter, which was formed of a ball 
of crystal filled with distilled water; behind the ball were 
kindled torches, which caused it to shine in such sort that 
the ceiling, the decorations, and thestages were all illuminated 
by that splendour in a manner which made it appear to be 
the true and natural Sun. This Sun being surrounded by 
rays of gold which covered the ‘curtain, was gradually drawn 
up by means of a windlass in a fashion which caused it to 
appear that the sun had risen as the representation of the 
drama commenced ; and having ascended to the centre of the 
arch, it then began to descend in like manner, so that at the 
close of the drama the sun had the appearance of having set. 

The author of this comedy was Antonio Landi, a Floren- 
tine gentleman, while Giovan-Battista Strozzi, then a youth, 
and one of admirable parts, received charge of the interludes 
and music. But as there was enough written at the time 
concerning the interludes, music, and other circumstances 
whereby this drama was accompanied, I will say nothing 
more of them, except that the whole was arranged by Giovan- 
Battista Strozzi, Il Tribolo, and Aristotile, yet I will not 
omit to mention the names of certain artists by whom pictures 
for those decorations were executed. 

The side walls beneath the stage were divided into six 
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compartments, in each of which was painted a picture eight 
braccia high and five braccia wide; every one being sur- 
rounded by an ornamental frame-work, a braccio and two- 
thirds in width. This bordering, which formed a kind of 
frieze, had the inner angles, or those towards the pictures, 
cut off; and on these were four medallions lying on a cross, 
for each picture, two of which had mottoes in Latin, while 
the other two had trophies or devices suitable to the subject 
of the painting. ‘The space above these works was entirely 
covered with a bordering of blue baize, except at the part 
where the proscenium interposed, at which point there was 
a canopy, also of blue baize, and which extended over the 
whole court. On the border of baize, which passed above 
the pictures, were the arms of some of the most illustrious of 
the families connected with the house of Medici. 

I begin with the first picture on the eastern side, and next 
the stage ; this was by the hand of Francesco Ubertini, called 
Il Bacchiacca, and the subject chosen was the Return from 
Exile of the Illustrious Cosimo de’ Medici : the device was 
a golden branch bearing two doves, and the arms in the 
frieze or border were those of the Signor Duke Cosimo. In 
another, which was by the same artist, was the visit of Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent to Naples ; the device being a Pelican, 
and the arms those of the Duke Lorenzo of the house of 
Medici and Savoy. The third picture was painted by 
Pier Francesco di Jacopo di Sandro, and represented Pope 
Leo X. when, on his visit to Florence; he is borne along 
under a canopy, carried by the men of ‘his native city: the 
device was a right arm, the arms were ‘those of the Duke 
Giuliano of the house of Medici and Savoy. The fourth 
picture, also by Pier Francesco, represented the Signor Gio- 
vanni issuing in triumph from Biegrassa, which place he had 
taken by the might of his arms. ‘The device of this picture 
was the thunderbolt of Jove, and the arms in the frieze were 
those of the Duke Alessandro, and displayed the coats of 
Austria and of Medici. 

The fifth picture showed Pope Clement VII. crowning the 
Emperor Charles V. in Bologna: the device was a Serpent 
biting his own tail, and the arms were those of France and 
Medici. This picture was by the hand of Domenico Conti, 
a disciple of Andrea del Sarto, but he did not give proof of 
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much ability therein,* having been disappointed of the aid ut 
certain young men from whom he had expected assistance, 
seeing that all the artists were then in full occupation, the bad 
as well as the good. His failure caused Domenico to be much 
laughed at, but principally, because he had at other times 
shown himself prompt to ridicule others, and that with but 
little discretion. For the sixth story, which was the last on 
that side, and was executed by the hand of Bronzino,{ the 
subject chosen was the Dispute which the Duke Alessandro 
had with the Florentine exiles in Naples and before the 
Emperor Charles V. The river Sebeto, with numerous 
figures, was delineated in this picture, which was, indeed, the 
best of all, and a singularly beautiful work. The device was 
a Palm, and the arms were those of Spain. 

On the other side of the stage, and corresponding to the 
Return of the Illustrious Cosimo, was the fortunate Birth of 
the Duke ; the device being a Phoenix, and the arms on the 
frieze or border exbibiting a Red Lily, which is the impress 
of the City of Florence. Next to this was the creation or 
election of Cosimo to be Duke, the device being the Caduceus 
of Mercury, and the arms those of the Castellan of the For- 
tress. Now, this picture had been designed by Francesco 
Salviati, but, as he was obliged to leave Florence just at 
that time, it was finishedt—and admirably well—by Carlo 
Portelli da Loro. In the third picture were the three 
proud Campanian Orators expelled from the Roman Senate, 
as a requital for their presumption, as we find related by 
Titus Livius, in the twentieth book of his History ; but, on 
that occasion, these orators were intended to signify three 
cardinals, who had vainly beset the Duke Cosimo, with the 
hope of depriving him of the government. Of this the 
device was a Winged Horse, and the arms were those of 
Salviati and Medici. 

The fourth story exhibited the Taking of Monte Murlo; 
the device chosen being the Horned Owl of Egypt, placed 
over the head of Pyrrhus ; the arms were those of the House 

* Of whom mention has been made in the Life of Andrea del Sarto. 
An Italian commentator remarks that if he were not a distinguished, he 
was at least a grateful disciple of his master, since it was by him that the 
momument to Andrea’s memory was erected. See vol. ili. p. 234, 


| Angiolo Allori, of whom there is further mention hereafter. 
È Of Carlo Portelli also there is mention made in a subsequent page. 
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of Sforza and of the Medici. This picture was executed by 
Antonio di Donnino,* a painter who gave considerable 
animation to his figures, and in the distance of whose 
picture there was so admirable a skirmish of cavalry, that 
this artist, reputed to be of no great distinction, was found 
on that occasion to have succeeded much better than some 
others who were great men, but only according to report. 
In the fifth painting was seen the Duke Alessandro invested 
by his Imperial Majesty with all the ensigns of his ducal 
dignity: the device was a Magpie, with a Branch of Laurel 
in its bill, and the arms on the frieze were those of the Me- 
dici and of Toledo. This picture was by the hand of the 
Venetian, Battista Franco.t 

The last of all these pictures exhibited the Marriage of 
that same Duke Alessandro, which had been decided on in 
Naples, and in the device were two Crows, the crow being 
an ancient symbol of marriage. ‘The arms on the frieze 
were those of Don Pietro, viceroy of Naples, and this work, 
which was by the hand of Bronzino, was painted with so 
much grace that it surpassed, as that before-mentioned had 
done, all the stories that were executed by the other masters. 
Aristotile himself depicted a frieze on the Loggia, with small 
historical representations and warlike trophies; they were 
exceedingly well done, and the whole work pleased the Duke 
greatly ; his Excellency therefore rewarded Bastiano very 
largely.} That artist thenceforward continued for some 


* A disciple of Francia Bigio, in whose life he has been mentioned. 
See vol. ii. p. 343. 

* Whose Life follows. 

t It is to be regretted, as the learned Quatremère de Quincy has 
remarked, in relation to the works of similar kind prepared by another 
San Gallo on the Piazza San Marco at Venice, that these labours—some 
of which might have been of the utmost value to art, had they been 
executed in durable materials—should have been so treated as to have 
glittered for a moment only, and then departed, leaving no trace : by en- 
gravings only, adds the writer above-mentioned, can we hope to perpetuate 
such works, the preservation of which might perhaps be more advan- 
tageous to art than at a first glance we might imagine. Quatremère pro- 
ceeds to explain his idea at more length, and to his writings we refer our 
readers, who will not fail to perceive the advantages to be derived from the 
preservation of works, the very slightness of which permitted the masters 
to give the reins to their imagination in a manner which the cost would 
render impossible, where buildings in permanent forms, and to be executed 
in expensive materials, were to be designed. 
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time to prepare decorations of similar kind, almost every 
year, for the dramas performed during the Carnival, having 
obtained so much facility from his extensive practice, to say 
nothing of his natural endowments, that he had intended 
at one time to write on the subject, and to teach others. 
But this undertaking he afterwards abandoned, partly be- 
cause he found it more difficult of accomplishment than he 
had expected, but partly also because the preparation of 
such works was afterwards committed, by those who, at a 
later period, held the government of the palace, to Bronzino 
and Francesco Salviati, as will be related in due course. 

Finding himself therefore to be left for some time without 
employment, Aristotile departed from the city of Florence, 
and repaired to Rome, there to seek his cousin Antonio da 
San Gallo ; and after having been received very gladly, and 
treated in the most friendly manner by Antonio, Aristotile 
was employed by that master to superintend certain build- 
ings then in progress, with a stipend of ten crowns per 
month ; he was afterwards sent to Castro, where he remained 
several months, having received a commission from Pope 
Paul III. to superintend the erection of a large part of the 
walls of that place, after the design and under the directions 
of Antonio. 

But Aristotile, having been brought up with Antonio 
from a child, and having accustomed himself to treat him 
familiarly, was now held at a distance, as it is reported, by 
his cousin, because he would never adopt the habit of saying 
“you” to Antonio, but constantly addressed him as “thou,” 
even though it were in the presence of the Pope himself 
to say nothing of a circle of nobles and gentlemen, after the 
manner still practised by Florentines accustomed to the 
ancient fashions, who give the “thou” to every one as 
though they came out of Norica, they not being able to 
accommodate themselves to the modern modes of address, 
as do those who gradually adopt the usages which they see 
practised around them: but how strange this must have 
appeared to Antonio, accustomed as he was to be honoured 
by Cardinals and other great men, let every one judge for 
himself. His stay at Castro thus became irksome to Aris- 
totile, and he begged Antonio to arrange for his being sent 
back to Rome ; with this request Antonio complied will- 

112 
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ingly, but observed to Bastiano that he must acquire better 
manners, and treat him in a different fashion, more espe- 
cially when they were in the presence of great personages. 

Now it happened that Roberto Strozzi making a banquet, 
at the time of Carnival, in one of those years which Bas- 
tiano spent at Rome, for certain Signori who were his 
friends, and having to perform a drama in his house, em- 
ployed Aristotile to make due preparation for the same in 
the Great Hall, which he did in a manner so pleasing, so 
graceful, and so beautiful {the space at his command not 
being very great), that every one was astonished at the sight, 
thereof. Among those who thus admired this work was the 
Cardinal Farnese, but that prelate, not content with admiring, 
caused Aristotile to arrange a theatre for himself in his 
palace of San Giorgio, wherein is the Chancery, and in one 
of those halls which look on the garden, and are in the story 
beneath the principal floor of the Palace ; commanding him, 
moreover, so to construct the same, that it might remain 
permanent, and thus be ready for his use at any time when 
he might require or wish to avail bimself thereof. This 
work also Aristotile conducted with all the care and study 
that he could possibly bestow thereon, which caused the 
Cardinal to be infinitely pleased with it, and the result was 
equally satisfactory to every one connected with art. 

Now the Cardinal had committed the care of paying 
Aristotile to Messer Curzio Frangipani, and the latter, de- 
siring as a prudent man should, to do what was right, but 
not to overpay the artist, called on Perino del Vaga* and 
Giorgio Vasari to estimate the work. This was just then 
particularly agreeable to Perino, for he detested Bastiano, 
and felt much displeased that he had received the com- 
mission for that work, which he thought should of right 
have been given to himself, as being a servant of the Car- 
dinal; he was besides full of anxiety and jealousy because 
the Cardinal had not only availed himself of Bastiano'’s ser- 
vices, but was at that time employing Vasari also, to whom 
he had given a thousand crowns for having painted in fresco 
the Hall of the “ Parco Maiori,” in the Chancery, a work 
completed by Giorgio in a hundred days. Moved by these 
causes, therefore, Perino determined to estimate the above- 

* Whose Life makes part of the present volume. 
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named decorations of Aristotile at so small a sum as should 
make him repent of having undertaken them. 

But Aristotile, having heard who were the artists ap- 
pointed to estimate his work, went to speak to Perino, and 
at the very first word he began, as was his custom, to cast 
his “thou” at Perino’s beard, as speaking to one who had 
been well known to him, nay, was a friend of his in his youth. 
Thereupon Perino, already ill-disposed towards him, became 
so angry, that without being aware of what he was doing, 
he all but laid open the design which he had so maliciously 
formed ; all which being related by Aristotile to Giorgio, 
the laiter bade him not to have any anxiety, but to be of 
good cheer, since no wrong should be done him. 

Shortly afterwards, Perino and Giorgio: met by appoint- 
ment to put an end to that affair, when Perino, speaking 
first, as being the older man, began to depreciate the work, 
and to declare that it was but an affair of a few baiocchi,* 
adding, that since Aristotile had received money on account, 
and had besides been paid for all the assistants whom he had 
employed, so he was already more than handsomely remu- 
nerated for his labour: he further remarked, “ Had I 
received the commission for this work I would have done it 
in a very different manner, and with another sort of stories 
and decorations than has been exhibited by this fellow, but 
the Cardinal is perpetually favouring somebody who does 
him but little credit.” 

From these words and others of similar kind, Vasari per- 
ceived clearly that Perino was better disposed to give evi- 
dence of his displeasure with the Cardinal, and avenge 
himself on Aristotile, than to guard with a friendly mind the 
interests of a good artist, and to see that he was properly 
repaid for his toils and cares ; wherefore speaking in a very 
gentle manner, Vasari replied to Perino in these words :— 

« Although I do not pretend to more than ordinary know- 
ledge of such works, yet have I seen such from the hands of 
those who knew perfectly how to do them, and it appears to 
me that this is an exceedingly well executed performance ; 
not meriting, as you say, a few baiocchi only, but rather 
worthy to be estimated at many crowns. Neither does it 
‘appear to me fair or just that he who labours at his desk tv 

* The baioccho is a very small fraction more than a halfpenny. 
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produce designs, which are afterwards to be executed in 
large paintings, comprising so many and such varied sub- 
jects, should then receive for the laborious thought of his 
nights, and the toils, perhaps of many weeks, only so much 
as one would pay the daily work of him who, instead of 
having to rack his brains in the manner that Aristotile has 
done, is only called on to copy and imitate, without any 
fatigue of mind, and but little in comparison of hand or 
body. 

But suppose that you had, as you say, received the 
commission for this work, although you might have added 
more stories and richer ornaments, as you affirm, yet you 
would perhaps not have produced a more graceful result 
than is exhibited by Bastiano, who in this kind of work has 
very judiciously been considered by the Cardinal to be 
superior to yourself. Above all, you are to remember that 
by judging this matter unjustly, it is not to Aristotile alone, 
but to the knowledge and ability of artists in general that 
you do wrong; most of all, however, do you injure your 
own soul and offend your conscience, if you depart from the 
uprightness of duty for the sake of anger and private vexa- 
tion : be certain, also, that good judges, who cannot but 
perceive the work to be a fair one, will not censure the 
artist, because it has been unduly estimated, but will blame 
the weakness of our judgment, or perhaps the malignity and 
envy of our nature. Nay, we know well, moreover, that 
whether we attempt to over-estimate the works we are called 
to judge for the sake of winning favour from the artist, or 
whether we depreciate and censure the good works of another 
to avenge ourselves of an injury received, we must needs he 
ultimately known to men as well as to God for what we 
are ; malignant, ignorant, and wicked. Consider, too, you 
who have a hand in all the works executed in Rome, what 
would you think if others were to estimate your works as 
you judge theirs ? Put yourself, I beseech you, in the place 
of this poor old man, for then you will see to how great an 
extent you are departing from reason and justice in this 
matter.” 

These words and others, which were spoken in the most 
friendly way by Vasari to Perino, produced such an effect, 
that they did at length agree upon an upright estimation. 
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Bastiano was well satisfied, therefore; and with that money, 
with the savings which he had made from his stipend, and 
with the sum received for the picture, which, as we related 
at the commencement, he had sent into France, he returned 
joyfully to Florence. Nay, although Michelagnolo, who 
was his friend, had intended to avail himself of Aristotile’s 
services in the building which the Romans were proposing to 
erect on the Capitol, he was not to be detained even by that 
offer, but determined to return at once to his native place. 

This he did in the year 1547, and presenting himself to 
kiss the hand of the Signor Duke Cosimo, he begged his 
Excellency, since he had commenced the erection of nume- 
rous buildings, to be pleased to accept his services in aid of 
those works, and that Prince, having received him kindly, 
as he has never failed to receive all men of worth, com- 
manded that he should be paid a stipend of ten crowns per 
month, assuring him that he should be employed as occasion 
might arise. Receiving this stipend, therefore, Bastiano 
lived peaceably some years without labour of any kind, and 
finally died at the age of seventy, on the last day of May in 
the year 1551, when he was buried in the church of the 
Servites. Some of the drawings of this artist are in our 
book, and others are in the hands of Antonio Particini; 
among the number are several plates with views in per- 
spective, which are exceedingly beautiful. 

Contemporaries and friends of Aristotile were two painters, 
of whom I will here make some brief mention, seeing that 
certain truly praiseworthy performances which they have 
produced, give them a right to be named among the masters 
here recorded. The first was Jacone,* and the second 
Bacchiacca.} The works of Jacone were not very numerous, 
he being one of those men who pass their time in gossiping 
and jesting, and contenting himself with what little Fortune 
and his idleness permitted him to obtain, which was indeed 
often less than his necessities demanded. As he had frequent 
intercourse with Andrea del Sarto, Jacone designed exceed- 
ingly well and with much boldness, he also showed consi- 
derable fancy and originality in the attitudes of his figures, 
turning and contorting the same in all directions, seeing that 


* Mentioned with credit in the Life of Andrea del Sarto, vol. iii. p. 234. 
* Already more than once alluded to in these volumes. 
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he sought to vary and make each one different from the 
others in all his compositions, and of a truth he frequently 
gave evidence of much power of design, being fully capable 
of imitating the good when he chose to do so. 

While still very young, Jacone painted numerous pictures 
of Our Lady in Florence, and many of these were sent to 
France by the Florentine Merchants. At Santa Lucia, which 
is in the Via de’ Bardi, he painted a picture of God the 
Father, the Virgin Mary, and Our Saviour Christ, with other 
figures in the same work.* At Montici, on the corner of the 
house of Ludovico Capponi, he painted two figures in chiaro- 
scuro, one on each side of a Tabernacle. At San Romeo,} 
also, Jacone painted a picture, Our Lady namely, with two 
saints. 

Having afterwards heard the fagades which Polidoro and 
Maturino had executed in Rome, highly extolled, Jacone, 
without saying a word of his intention to any one, repaired 
to that city, where he remained several months, during which 
time he executed numerous copies, and made so much pro- 
gress in his art that he was afterwards enabled on many 
occasions to prove himself a very good painter. The Cavaliere 
Buondelmonte gave Jacone a house of his, which he had 
built opposite to Santa Trinità at the entrance of the Borgo 
Sant’ Apostolo, to paint in chiaro-scuro, and here the artist 
executed stories from the life of Alexander the Great; these 
are in many parts exceedingly beautiful, and have been con- 
ducted with such excellence of design and so much grace, 
that many believe Andrea del Sarto himself to have fur- 
nished the designs for the whole.t 

The example which Jacone had given of his ability in this 
work gave rise to the expectation that he would in time 
accomplish great things; but as his head was ever running 
on amusements, and he continually employed his time in 
suppers and feastings of all kinds with his friends, instead 
of giving it to labour and study, he was constantly observed 
rather to degenerate than to make new acquirements. But 
a circumstance, which I scarcely know whether to deride or to 
compassionate, is to be related of Jacone : he belonged, that 


* Still in existence, but much injured.—Z4., Flor., 1832-8. 
| San Remigio that is to say—Zbid. 
% These works have entirely perished., 
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is to say, to a company or rather a horde of young men, who, 
under the pretext of living like philosophers, demeaned them- 
selves rather like so many swine or other brute-beasts, never 
did they wash either hands or face, or head or beard ; they 
did not sweep their houses, they never made their beds save 
twice in each month only, they used the cartoons of their 
pictures for their tables, and drank only from the bottle or 
the pitcher; this pitiable coarseness and contemptible folly 
all the while appearing to them to be the finest life in the 
world. But it is certain that external habitudes are not 
unfrequently the index of what may be found within, and 
indicate the mental characteristics of the man: I am well 
persuaded therefore, as I have remarked at other times, that 
these men were but little less impure and brutal in their 
minds and lives than they were in their outward appearance. 

On the Festival of San Felice in Piazza (the Annunciation 
of Our Lady namely, of which mention has been made in 
another. place), which in the year 1525 was exhibited by 
the Company of the Orciuolo,* Jacone was commissioned to 
execute a handsome Triumphal Arch, large, double, and 
standing entirely apart from all other buildings; it had eight 
columns, with pilasters and a pediment, the whole fabric 
being of great height: this our artist caused to be erected 
by Piero da Sesto, a most able and experienced master in 
wood-work, who acquitted himself of his part to perfection. 
Jacone then painted nine stories, partly with his own hand, 
and these were the best, but partly with the help of Fran- 
cesco Ubertini Bacchiacca, the subjects of all being taken 
from the Old Testament, and principally from the life and 
acts of Moses. 

Now Jacone had a kinsman who was a Scopetine Monk, 
and by the intervention of this Frate he was invited to 
Cortona, where he painted two pictures in oil for the church 
of the Madonna which is outside the city ; in one of these is 
Our Lady, with San Rocco, San Sebastiano, and many other 
saints, and in the other is a figure of the Almighty Father 
who is crowning the Virgin; two Saints are represented as 
standing at the foot of the picture, and in the centre is San 
Francesco receiving the Stigmata; both of these works 

* Orciuolo, a little jug. The trivial and even absurd names adopted by 


many of the Companies at this period will be familiar to most of our 
readers. 
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were exceedingly beautiful. Having completed them, our 
artist then returned to Florence, when he decorated a vaulted 
chamber for Bongianni Capponi, with certain others for the 
same person in his Villa at Montici. 

When Jacopo da Pontormo was painting, for the Duke 
Alessandro, that Loggia at the Villa of Careggi, whereof 
there has already been made mention in his life, Jacone 
assisted him in that work; the greater part of the grottesche 
and other decorations being by his hand ; after this he 
occupied himself in various trifling matters of which it is 
not needful to speak further, the sum of the matter being 
that he spent the best time of his life in j esting, in buffoonery, 
in aimless musing, or in speaking evil, now of one person 
and now of another : art having just at that time fallen in 
Florence into the hands of a company of persons who thought 
more of amusing and enjoying themselves, than of the labour 
required for the success of their works; their principal delight 
being to get together in the wine-shops and other places, 
where, in their absurd jargon, they would decry the produc- 
tions of other artists, or would censure the lives of those 
who laboured steadily and passed their time with respectable 
companions. 

The chiefs of this party were Jacone, the goldsmith Piloto, 
and the wood-worker Tasso; but the worst of all was Jacone, 
seeing that among his other fine qualities he had that of 
maligning some one in the bitterest manner whenever he 
opened his mouth. Wherefore it could scarcely surprise 
any one, that from the proceedings of such a company there 
should in time arise much mischief, and as will hereafter be 
related, many contentions ; in one of these Piloto was killed 
by a young man whom his offensive words had enraged 
against him, a most appropriate consequence of their disor- 
derly habits. 

The mode of life and proceedings of men thus constituted 
could not but render them unacceptable to. persons of re- 
spectable condition; and they were in the frequent habit, I 
will not say all of them, but some at least, of lounging about 
under the walls, as do the wool-workers and other mechanics, 
playing at various games ; or at other times they would haunt 
the taverns. One day, therefore, that Giorgio Vasari was 
returning from Monte Oliveto, a Monastery outside of 
Florence, where he had been to visit the reverend and very 
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excellent Don Miniato Pitti,* who was then Abbot of that 
Monastery, he found Jacone with the greater part of his band 
at the corner of the Medici, when that person, as I have since 
been told, hoped, with some of his useless remarks, uttered 
half in jest and half in earnest, to hit upon something where- 
by Vasari might be offended. When the latter, who was on 
horseback, entered the midst of the troop, therefore, Jacone 
eried out, “Well done, Giorgio! how goes it with your 
worship?” “It goes excellently well with my worship, good 
Jacone,” responded Giorgio, “ seeing that I, who was once as 
poor as any one of you all, can now count my three thousand 
erowns or more. You have considered me a simpleton, but 
the monks and priests hold me to be something better ; for- 
merly I was serving among you, but now this servant whom 
you see serves me as well as my horse. I used to wear such 
clothes as we painters are glad to put on when we are poor, 
but now I am clothed in velvet. In old times I went on 
foot, now I ride on horseback; thus you see, my good Jaco, 
my worship does excellently well in sooth. God give you 
good day, Jacone.” 

When the poor Jacone heard all this tirade poured forth 
in a breath, he lost all presence of mind, standing silent 
and confounded, as one whose own condition of misery is 
suddenly brought home to him, and who perceives that the 
man who intends to be the assailant, sometimes falls at the 
feet of him whom he meant to assail. 

Finally, being much reduced by sickness, while he was at 
the same time very poor, entirely destitute of aid, with none 
to nurse him, and unable to help himself from having lost 
the use of his limbs, Jacone died in great wretchedness, and 
with no better abode than a miserable cabin which he had in 
a little remote street or rather alley called Codarimessa. His 
death occurred in the year 1553. 

Francesco Ubertino, called Bacchiacca, was an industrious 
painter, and although he was the friend of Jacone, he always 
lived in a decent manner and like an honest man: he too 
was an associate of Andrea del Sarto, and was ever much 
favoured and assisted in matters of art by that master. 


* Don Miniato Pitti had given Vasari some assistance in certain parts of 
the first edition of these Lives, which were published by Torrentino in the 
year 1550. 
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Francesco, I repeat, was a diligent painter, and was more 
particularly successful in the execution of small figures, 
which he executed to perfection and with infinite patience ; 
an instance of this may be seen in San Lorenzo at Florence, 
where there is a predella by his hand to the picture of the 
Martyrs painted by ‘Giovan Antonio Sogliani.* There is 
also another predella by Francesco in the chapel of the 
erucifix, a work of admirable beauty. 

In that apartment of the house of Pier Francesco 
Borgherini, of which there has so frequently been mention 
made, Bacchiacca painted in company with the other artists 
employed there, executing many small figures on the cabinets 
and wainscot. In the ante-room of Giovan Maria Benintendi, 
which has likewise been more than once alluded to, 
Bacchiacca painted two pictures, the figures of which are 
small, and these too are singularly beautiful. The subject of 
one of them is the Baptism of Our Saviour Christ by St. 
John in the river Jordan ;{ this has a larger number of figures 
and is a better work than the other. He executed many 
other pictures also for different persons, but these have for 
the most part been sent into France or England. 

Ultimately Bacchiacca was received into the service of 
Duke Cosimo, seeing that he was excellent in the delineation 
of all kinds of animals, and was therefore employed to 
decorate a study for his Excellency, which he did with great 
ability, covering the same with birds of various kinds, 
together with rare plants and foliage, all which he executed 
in oil most admirably well. He then prepared cartoons with 
so vast a number of figures, that they may truly be declared 
infinite, the subjects representing the twelve months of the 
year, which were then woven into magnificent cloth of arras 
made of silk and gold by Marco di Maestro Giovanni Rosto 
the Fleming, who completed them with a care and fore- 
thought, by which they were rendered such that better works 
in that kind could not be seen. 

At a later period Bacchiacca painted in fresco the grotto 
of a fountain which is in the garden of the Pitti palace, and 


* The predella still retains its place.—d. Flor., 1832-8. 

$ In all probability the Baptism of Christ by this master, now in the 
Gallery of Berlin, is that here in question:—Note to the German Transla- 
tion of Vasari. 
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also prepared the designs for hangings of a bed to be richly 
embroidered all over with stories in small figures, this being 
considered the most gorgeous decoration of the kind that has 
ever been executed in similar work, seeing that the designs 
of Francesco have been worked in embroidery, thickly 
mingled with pearls and other costly materials, by Antonio 
Bacchiacca,* the brother of Francesco, who is an excellent 
master in embroidery. But as Francesco died before the bed 
was finished, it was subsequently completed with the designs 
and under the directions of Giorgio Vasari, being that which 
has served for the most fortunate nuptials of the illus- 
trious Signor Don Francesco, Prince of Florence, and of the 
most Serene Princess, Queen Joanna of Austria. 
Francesco died in Florence in the year 1557. 


BENVENUTO GAROFALO AND GIROLAMO DA CARPI, 
PAINTERS OF FERRARA, AND OTHER LOMBARD 


MASTERS. 


[Flourished from towards the close of the 15th, to about the middle of the 
16th century.] 

In that portion of these Lives which we are now about to 
write, we propose to make a collection of, and briefly record 
all the best and most eminent  painters, sculptors, and 
architects, who have appeared in Lombardy during our own 
times, that is to say, since the time of Mantegna, Lorenzo 
Costa, Boccaccino of Cremona, and the Bolognese Francia : 
and this I do because I cannot relate the story of each in 
particular, and because it appears to me that it will be suffi- 
sient to record the works of these artists. 

Nor should I have permitted myself to do even thus much, 
or to give a judgment of these masters’ productions if I had 
not first examined the same ; but as from the year 1542 
down to the present year of 1566, I had not travelled nearly 


» In the life of Pietro Perugino, vol. ii. p. 326, there is mention of this 
Ubertini, the embroiderer, brother of Il Bacchiacca, but he is there called 
Baccio, and not Antonio. Benvenuto Cellini enumerates this Ubertini, 
the embroiderer, among those who were present during the dispute which 
he held with Duke Cosimo in relation to the value of a very costly diamond, 
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all through Italy as I had previously done, neither had I seen 
the works of the above-named masters, nor those of some 
others, in which, during that space of twenty-four years, 
there must needs have been a great increase ; so I determined, 
being almost at the end of this my work, to examine them 
before I should venture to write of their merits or demerits, 
whereof I resolved to form a judgment from the evidence of 
my own eyes. 

Wherefore, the before-mentioned nuptials of the most Illus- 
trious Signor Don Francesco Medici, Prince of Florence and 
Siena, my Lord, with the most Serene Princess, Queen Joanna 
of Austria, having been concluded, I, who had previously 
been for two years most busily occupied in painting the 
ceiling of the principal hall of their palace, then resolved to 
depart, and without sparing either cost or labour, to revisit 
Rome, all Tuscany, a part of the March, Umbria, Romagna, 
Lombardy, and Venice, with the whole of the Venetian 
territory, re-examining the old works and visiting the many 
new ones which have been executed since the above-named 
year 1542. 

Having in the course of my journeys, therefore, made 
careful memorial of such things as I found most remarkable 
and worthy of being notified, that I might do no wrong to 
the deserts of the many artists, nor yet offer violence to that 
sincere truthfulness which is expected from all who write 
history of any kind, and who are required to speak without 
any bias or partiality whatever, I will now set down what 
may have been wanting to certain parts of that which I have 
already written, without departing from the order of my 
story, and will proceed to give notices of the works performed 
by certain masters who are still living, and who have pro- 
duced and are producing excellent works ; for it appears to 
me that so much is demanded by the deserts of many highly 
meritorious and noble artists. 

I begin with the Ferrarese masters in painting. 

Benvenuto Garofalo* was born in Ferrara, in the year 


* This painter is sometimes called Benvenuto Tisio of Garofalo, a 
village in the province of Polesine. He was in the habit of painting a 
clove pink or gillifiower on his works, in place of his name, Garofalo being 
the name of that flower in certain parts of Italy; he was so called in con- 
sequence. : 
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1481, to Piero Tisi, whose forefathers had by their origin 
been Paduans. He had received from nature so powerful an 
inclination to the art of painting, that when but a little 
child and while still at the school, whither he was sent that 
he might learn to read, he would do nothing but draw, an 
occupation from which his father, who considered painting a 
mere idleness, vainly endeavoured to deter the boy, for he 
found that to do so was impossible. At length the father 
perceived that he would do better to second the impulse of 
nature in this his son, who did nothing but draw night and 
day ; and finally therefore, he resolved to place him with 
Domenico Laneto,* who was then a painter of very fair 
repute in Ferrara, although his manner was somewhat dry 
and laboured.} 

With this artist Benvenuto had remained for some time, 
when, having gone on a certain occasion to Cremona, he there 
saw the paintings in the principal chapel of the cathedral ; 
now among others from the hand of Boccaccino Boccacci, a 
Cremonese painter, by whom the whole apsis had been 
painted in fresco, was a figure of Our Saviour Christ, who, 
seated on his throne and with two Saints on each side, is re- 
presented in the act of bestowing his benediction ;} and being 
greatly pleased with that work, Benvenuto fixed himself, by 
the intervention of some friends,$ with Boccaccino, who was 
at that time still occupied in the same church, with stories in 
fresco from the life of the Madonna, of which we have 
already spoken in his Life: these works he executed in 
competition with the painter Altobello,| who was employed 


# The true name of this Zaneto, or as Orlandi calls him Zanetti, was 
Domenico Panetti, aud it is a curious fact that from having been the master 
of Garofalo, he subsequently, and when Benvenuto had returned to Rome 
bringing with him the style of Raphael, became his disciple, nay, was 
ultimately a somewhat distinguished painter, instead of a common-place 
one, as he had previously been. See Lanzi, vol. iii. p. 194, English 
Edition. 

+ There is a picture by this master in the Gallery of Dresden. 

+ See Za Pittura Cremonese, by the Count Soresina Vidoni, where 
there is a print of this work. 

$ Benvenuto was at that time with his maternal uncle, Nicolò Soriani, 
who was also a painter, and with whom he resided for the purpose of being 
near Boccaccino. 

|| Altobello da Melone, also a Cremonese. There is further mention of 
this painter in a subsequent page. See also Lomazzi, Trattato sopra la 
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on frescoes from the Life of Christ in the same church, nay, 
opposite to the work of Boccaccino, where Altobello was pro- . 
ducing stories which are exceedingly beautiful and truly 
worthy of commendation. Pleased, as we have said, with 
Boccaccino's manner, Benvenuto remained two years in 
Cremona, and having made great progress under the disci- 
pline of the Cremonese artist, he departed, being then in his 
nineteenth year, and repaired to Rome. 

It was in the year 1500* that Garofalo arrived in that city, 
where he placed himself with Giovanni Baldini, a Florentine 
painter of considerable ability,} who had a large number of 
most beautiful drawings by different masters of eminence in 
his possession, and on these Benvenuto practised whenever 
he had time, more particularly during the night. After 
having remained with Baldini fifteen months, and havin 
examined the works of art in Rome to his great delight,’ 
Benvenuto continued for some time to move about through 
various parts of Italy, and finally arrived in Mantua, where 
he remained during two years with Lorenzo Costa, serving 
him with so much affection that, after the lapse of that time, 
Lorenzo, to reward his attachment, procured him an ap- 
pointment to the service of Francesco Gonzaga, Marquis of 
Mantua, by whom Lorenzo himself was employed. 

But Garofalo had not been long with the Marquis, before 
he was compelled, by the illness of his father, to return to 
Ferrara, where he then continued during four years, exe ‘ 
cuting numerous works on his own account, as well as others, 
which he performed in the company of the Dossi.} 

In the year 1505, Messer Jeronimo Sagrato, a gentleman 
of Ferrara, who resided in Rome, sent for Benvenuto, de- 
siring him to repair to the last-named city, which he did 
most gladly, and the rather as he much desired to see the 
miracles then related of Raffaello da Urbino, and of the 


Pittura, Milan, 1584; and Lamo, Discorso sopra le tre Arti, Cremona, 
1584. See also Morelli, Notizie, &c. 

* It would seem that there must here be an error in the date, since the 
works of Altobello and Boccaccini referred to in the text, bear respectively 
the dates 1518, 1515, and 1517. 

* For some few notices concerning Baldini, see Baruffaldi, Vite dè piu 
insigni Pittori. 

i For mention of whom see vol. iii. of the present work, 
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chapel of Pope Julius,* which had been painted by Buonar- 
roto.} 

But when Benvenuto had seen the works here alluded to, 
he was not only amazed, but felt almost in despair, as he 
regarded the graceful animation which Raphael was impart- 
ing to the art, and remarked the profound knowledge of 
design evinced by Michelagnolo. He anathematized the 
manner of Lombardy, and that which he had acquired with 
so much study and labour at Mantua; nay, had it been pos- 
sible, he would very fain have divested himself of all that he 
had learned with so much pains: but since better might not 
be, he resolved to unlearn that which he had given his youth 
to acquiring; and after the loss of so many years, he deter- 
mined from a master to become once more a disciple.{ 

He thereupon began to copy and draw from those works 
which he considered the best and most difficult, giving 
scarcely any of his attention to other matters, but labouring 
perpetually at these designs for two years, when his bad 
manner had become changed for a good one to such an 
extent that he was now held by the artists in much account: 
nay, what was more, he demeaned himself in such sort, and 
displayed so much diffidence as well as courtesy, that he 


* The Sistine Chapel, which Vasari calls the Chapel of Julius, from 
that Pontiff having given the commission for its decoration.—Z4d. Flor., 
1832-8. 

* Here is another manifest inaccuracy, most probably an errror of the 
copyist or the press. In the Kunstblatt for 1844, No. 165, we have an 
original memorandum by Michael Angelo’s own hand, wherein he notifies 
the commencement of his paintings in the Sistine Chapel as taking place 
on the 10th of May,1508. That but little by the hand of Raphael was 
to be seen at the date given in the text is also known, but for the details 
respecting these matters, which cannot here find place, our readers are 
referred to Rehberg, Rafael Sanzio aus Urbino, Munchen, 1824; Fea, 
Notizie, &c., Rome, 1822 ; Quatremère de Quincy, Histoire de la Vie et 
des Ouvrages de Raphael, Paris, 1824; Platner und Bunsen, Beschreibung 
der Stadt Roms Duppa, Life of Raffaello Sanzio, London, 1816 ; and 
Passavant, Rafael Von Urbino und sein Vater Giovanni Santi, Leipsig, 
1839, which last is perhaps the best authority among all the many we 
possess, as regards accuracy in describing the works of Raphael. 

{ This account of the discontent of Benvenuto with the Lombard 
manner is to be taken with certain grains of allowance, and rather as com- 
paring it with that of Raphael, than as declaring it to be bad in itself. It 
is to be remarked also that at the time here in question, Correggio had not 
yet obtained his fame among the Lombards. 

VOL. IV. K K 
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became the friend of Raffaello da Urbino, who, kind and 
obliging as he was, assisted and favoured Benvenuto greatly, 
teaching him many things; and if the latter had continued 
to practice in Rome, there cannot be a doubt but that he 
would have produced works fully worthy of his fine genius. 

But he was compelled, I know not by what cause, to 
return to his native place; yet in taking leave of Raphael, 
he promised to abide by his counsels, and once more to repair 
to Rome, where Raphael assured him that he would supply 
him with more occupation than he could require, and that in 
very honourable works. 

Having reached Ferrara, and despatched those affairs 
which had been the cause of his returning thither, Benve- 
nuto was preparing himself to revisit Rome, when the Signor 
Alfonso Duke of Ferrara, invited him to paint a small chapel 
in the Castello, in company with other Ferrarese painters, 
which having completed, his departure was again prevented by 
the pressing kindness of Messer Antonio Costabili, a Ferrarese 
gentleman of much authority and influence, who induced him 
to paint a picture in oil for the high altar of the church of 
Sant Andrea, and that done he was compelled to execute 
another in San Bertolo, a monastery of Cistercian monks, 
in which he painted an Adoration of the Magi, which was 
greatly admired. He was then called on to execute a picture 
for the cathedral,* with two others which were placed in the 
church of Santo Spirito :t in one of these is the Virgin, seen 
in the air with the Divine Child in her arms, with other 
figures beneath; and in the other is the Nativity of Jesus 
Christ. 

While Benvenuto was occupied with these works, he con- 
stantly thought with extreme regret, nay, even with pain, or 
his estrangement from Rome, and was resolved that, come 
what might, he would at once return to that city; but the 
death of his father Piero taking place at that time, all his 
plans were deranged, seeing that he then found himself with 
a marriageable sister on his shoulders, a brother only four- 
teen years old, and his family affairs in great disorder. 


* That ramely which is still to be seen in the Cathedral of Ferrara, 
and which represents Our Lord surrounded by numerous saints, 

f The works in the Church of Santo Spirito were restored by Palmaroli 
in the year 1826. They bear the usual superscription of the master, the 
clove pink or gilliflower namely. 
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Benvenuto was thus compelled to resign himself and make 
up his mind to remain in his native place. 

He then separated himself from the Dossi, in whose com- 
pany he had previously worked; and in the church of San 
Francesco he painted a chapel entirely alone: the subject 
is the Resurrection of Lazarus; the numerous figures are 
very good and most agreeably coloured, the attitudes are fuil 
of force and movement; Benvenuto consequently received 
much commendation for his work. In another chapel of the 
same church our artist painted the Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents cruelly put to death by Herod; this was so well 
done, and the figures of the soldiers and others engaged 
therein are so full of life, that the picture is a perfect mar- 
vel. The various expressions of the many faces, also, are 
admirably rendered ; grief and fear in the countenances of 
the mothers and nurses, pain and death in those of the in- 
fants, and cruelty in the faces of the murderers, with many 
other peculiarities, which gave infinite satisfaction.* 

It is also to be remarked that in the execution of these 
works, Benvenuto adopted a method which had never before 
been used in Lombardy ; he made models of earth that is to 
say, to the end that he might the more truthfully render both 
the lights and the shadows; he employed the model of a 
figure in wood likewise, jointed and hinged in such a manner 
that it could be brought into any attitude whatever, and this 
he then arranged after his own pleasure, placing his draperies 
thereon, and moving them into such positions as he required. 
But what is of more importance than all the rest, he copied 
every minutia from life and nature, as one who knew that 
the right and true method is to observe and copy the 
living subject. For the same church our artist painted the 
altar-piece of a chapel, and on one of the walls he painted a 
fresco, the subject of which is Our Saviour Christ, taken by 
the multitude in the Garden of the Mount of Olives.j 

For the church of San Domenico, in the same city of 
Ferrara, Benvenuto painted two pictures in oil;t one repre- 
senting the Miracle of the Cross and Sant’ Elena; in the other 

* These pictures, as well as others painted by Benvenuto in the Church 
of San Francesco, and not mentioned by Vasari, are still in existence. 

+ This has suffered greatly by time, as well as by the negligence of those 
who have had the care of the Church. 

% They are botb still in the Church. 
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is San Pietro Martire,” with a considerable number of very 
beautiful figures.} In this work Benvenuto appears to have 
greatly changed from his first manner, that here to be re- 
marked, is much bolder and less laboured. For the nuns of 
San Silvestro this master painted a picture, the subject of which 
is Christ Praying on the Mount, while the three Apostles are 
sleeping beneath. For the nuns of San Gabbriello he exe- 
cuted an Annunciation ;} and for the Sisters of Sant’ Anto- 
nio he painted the Resurrection of Our Saviour Christ, as 
the picture of their high'Altar. 

In the church of San Girolamo, Benvenuto painted a pic- 
ture for the Frati Ingesuati; this represented the Divine 
Child in the Manger, and around him is a choir of exceed- 
ingly beautiful angels; it was placed on the high altar, and 
is esteemed an admirable work. In Santa Maria del Vado 
there is a well-composed and beautifully-coloured picture by 
the same hand; Our Saviour Christ namely, ascending into 
heaven, with the apostles standing beneath, and looking 
after their ascending Lord in profound astonishment.$ 

For the church of San Giorgio, which is a place belonging 
to the monks of Monte Oliveto, without the city, Benvenuto 
painted a picture in oil, the subject being the Magi offering 
their Adoration to the Infant Christ, and bringing to him 
presents of myrrhb, incense, and gold. This is one of the 
best works ever executed by that master in the whole course 
of his life;| but all his productions greatly pleased the 
people of Ferrara, and caused them to employ him in the 
painting of pictures almost without number for their dwell- 
ings. He painted very many for monasteries also, as well as 


* Peter the Martyr, a Dominican monk an@ Inquisitor of the thirteenth 
century, was a native of Verona. He was assassinated by one of the ene- 
mies whom his severities in his office had aroused against him, as he was 
proceeding from Milan to Como. 

* Lanzi remarks that certain of the authorities declare the St. Peter the 
Martyr to have been painted in competition with Titian, and that if the 
work of the last-named master should be lost, that of Garofalo might take 
its place. 

$ There is an Annunciation by Garofalo in the Palace of the Magistracy 
at Ferrara, and another in the Pinacoteca of the Brera at Milan. 

È $ This picture was taken to Rome, and in its stead was placed a copy by 
ononi. 

|| These and other pictures taken from the suppressed churches and 
monasteries, are now deposited in the Palace of the Communal Magistracy. 
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for the castles and villas without the city and for the neigh- 
bourhood around it. Among other places he worked at Bol- 
deno, where he produced a picture on panel representing the 
Resurrection of Christ: he also painted the Refectory of 
Sant’ Andrea in fresco, and here he displayed exceedingly 
rich invention, with much power of fancy, the numerous 
figures of the work being intended to signify and set forth 
the connexion between the Old Testament and the New.* 
But since the works of this master are almost innumerable, 
so it shall suffice me to have mentioned such of them as are 
to be considered the best. 

Girolamo da Carpi received his first instructions in paint- 
ing from Benvenuto Garofalo, as will be related in his life, 
and together they depicted certain subjects in imitation of 
bronze, on the fagade of the house of the Muzzarelli family, 
which is situate in the Borgo Nuovo. They also painted, 
in like manner together, both the interior and the outside 
of the palace of Copara, a place of recreation belonging to 
the Duke of Ferrara, for whom Benvenuto executed many 
other works, some alone, and some in the company of other 
painters. 

Now Benvenuto had long lived in the determination to 
take no wife, but after he had lost the society of his brother, 
he became tired of living alone, and in the fortieth year of 

# This great picture in fresco is still in existence, although much injured 
in various parts. In the year 1841, the painter Pellegrino Succi was sent 
to Ferrara by the Pope (then Gregory XVI.) with a commission from 
that Pontiff to transfer the fresco to canvas, that the work might thus he 
saved from destruction. The invention is so quaint and singular a one, 
that we will endeavour to give our readers some idea of its principal 
features. In the centre is Our Saviour Christ on the Cross; he has the 
New Testament on his right hand, the Old on his left, the last represented 
as placed on an Ass. From the Cross of Our Lord proceed Arms, which 
place a Crown on the head of the New Testament : they also hold the 
keys of Paradise, deliver the Patriarchs from Hell, and slay the Old Testa- 
ment. "Through the hands of a figure representing Religion flow streams 
of blood, which fall on the three principal Sacraments, and opposite to 
these are seen the Sacrifices of the Old Testament: Solomon’s Temple has 
also a place in this composition, and opposite to it is the preaching of St. 
Paul. Over the whole is a figure of the Almighty Father seated on a Rock. 

* « The City of Ferrara,” observes a grieving compatriot of our author, 
“has at various periods been deprived of many valuable paintings. In 
1617, Pope Urban VIII. took many of those executed by her most distin- 
guished masters from the churches, and others were carried away under 
the reign of Napoleon.” 
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his age he resolved to marry. ‘This he had not done more 
than a year, when he fell seriously ill, and lost the sight 
of his right eye, nor was he without fear and much danger 
of losing the other. He then recommended himself to God, 
and made a vow to wear grey clothing ever after, as, in 
effect, he did, when by the grace of God the sight of the left 
eye was preserved to him so perfectly, that the works exe- 
cuted by Garofalo in his sixty-fifth year are so well done, so 
delicately finished, and evince so much care, that they are 
truly wonderful. Respecting this master there is further to 
relate, that the Duke of Ferrara was on a certain occasion 
displaying a work in oil, by Benvenuto, to Pope Paul III, 
the Triumph of Bacchus namely, five braccia long,* with 
another representing the Calumny of Apelles,{ both executed 
at that age by Garofalo, after the designs of Raffaello da 
Urbino, and each placed over a certain chimney-piece in the 
palace of his Excellency the Duke ; he was showing them, I 
say, to Pope Paul, when that Pontiff declared himself to be 
struck with astonishment, that works of such extent and 
beauty should have been executed by a man of so advanced 
an age; one, too, who had but a single eye. 

On every festival day during twenty years, Benvenuto 
worked without intermission, for the love of God, and ac- 
cepting no payment for his labour, at the convent belonging 
to the nuns of San Bernardino, where he executed many 
works of importance in oil, in tempera, and in fresco; this 
was certainly a very remarkable thing, and full proof of his 
sincerity and good nature ; the rather as he had no competi- 
tors in that place, yet gave as much care and study to all 
that he did, as he could have done had he been labouring in 
a much frequented district. These works of San Bernardino 
are very good compositions, and the heads have considerable 
beauty of expression, the grouping is free from confusion, 
and the figures are in a soft and good manner. 

Benvenuto had many disciples, but although he taught 


* This fine picture of the Bacchic Procession is now in the Gallery of 
Dresden. —ZFrster. , 

| The fate of this work is not known. 

Y The Convent of San Bernardino is among those that have been sup- 
poerd. and of the works executed there by Garofalo nothing is now 

nown, 
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them all that he knew more than willingly, and might have 
expected that some one of them would have distinguished 
themselves, yet no one of these young men ever made any 
progress ; and instead of receiving from them that affection 
and gratitude which his kindness had well merited, he never 
obtained any thing better than vexations from any one of 
them ; insomuch that he was wont to declare the only 
enemies he had ever had in his life to have been his own 
disciples and assistants. 

In the year 1550, when Benvenuto had become much ad- 
vanced in age, his disease of the eyes returned upon him, 
and he became totally blind : in this state he remained nine 
years, supporting his misfortune with great constancy of 
mind and patience, being in all things submissive to the will 
of God. At length, and when he had attained his seventy- 
eighth year, rejoicing in the approach of death, and seeming 
to himself to have too long wandered in darkness, with the 
hope of thenceforward enjoying eternal life, he completed 
the course of his life on the 6th day of September, in the 

syear 1559. Benvenuto left a son called Girolamo still living, 
who is a very amiable person, and also a daughter. 

This artist was an exceedingly good and worthy man, 
cheerful of disposition, mild in his converse, and always sup- 
porting the trials of his life with patient resignation. In his 
youth he found much pleasure in fencing and in playing on 
the lute; he was very warmly attached to his friends, and 
was indeed beyond measure affectionate and devoted to their 
service ; among his intimates were the painter Giorgione da 
Castel Franco, Titian of Cadore, and Giulio Romano, Ben- 
venuto was indeed universally well-disposed, and ever proved 
himself most friendly to all those of his art ; I can myself 
bear testimony to this matter, seeing that during the two 
visits which I made to Ferrara in his time, I received from 
him innumerable favours and marks of kindness. 

Benvenuto was honourably interred in the church of 
Santa Maria del Vado, and received from many persons of 
distinction that tribute of respect, both in verse and prose, 
which his qualities had well deserved.* But as I have not 


* There is a large number of Benvenuto”’s works in Rome, many of 
them being to be found in private houses as well as în public galleries, &c.: 
there are several in that of the Capitol, for example, and one or more in the 
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been able to procure the portrait of Garofalo,* I have placed 
at the commencement of this series of Lombard painters that 
of Girolamo Carpi, whose Life I am now about to write. 





Girolamo, then, who was called Da Carpi,} and who was 
a Ferrarese, and disciple of Benvenuto Garofalo, passed his 
earlier years in the work-shops of his father Tommaso, who 
was a painter of shields, and who employed him to decorate 
coffers, seats, frames, and other matters of similar character. 
Girolamo, having subsequently made some progress under 
the discipline of Benvenuto, expected that his father would 
set him free from the necessity of executing those mechani- 
cal works, but as Tommaso, desirous of gain, would do 
nothing of the kind, his son resolved to leave him, come 
what might thereof. 

He thereupon departed from Ferrara and repaired to Bo- 
logna, where he found much favour with the gentlemen of 
that city: wherefore having taken certain portraits, which 
were found to be very fair likenesses, he acquired so good a 
reputation that he made large gains, and was able to gain 
more for his father by his abode in Bologna than he had 
done while in Ferrara. 

Now at that time there had been a work by the hand of 
Antonio Correggio transported to Bologna and deposited in 
the house of the Counts Ercolani. The subject of the 


Vatican. Lanzi speaks of one in the Chigi Palace, and Bottari mentions 
another as in the Corsini, but the present writer cannot remember to have 
seen either of these examples. The two in our own National Gallery, the 
Vision of St. Augustine and a Holy Family namely, need no mention here, 

* There are two portraits in the Louvre which are believed to be of this 
artist, but principally because they hold a clove pink or gilliflower in the 
hand : that which Manolessi believed himself to have discovered, is con- 
sidered by Lanzi to be the portrait of Giovan Battista Benvenuti, called 
L’Ortolano. 

 Superbi, Apparato degli uomini illustri di Ferrara, calls him de? 
Carpi, but the dispute on what Lanzi has well called the frivolous question 
thus arising, has been set at rest by Baruffaldi, Vite de” Pittori Ferraresi, 
who cites authentic documents to show that his name was Girolamo Bianchi, 
and that he was as Vasari—who having been his friend, was a highly com- 
petent authority—has said, “ called Da Carpi)? In some of the later 
editions of our author his life is separated from that of Benvenuto, &c., 
but we adhere to the text as arranged by Vasari himself in the edition 
of 1560. 
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picture was our Saviour Christ appearing to Mary Magda- 
lene in the form of the Gardener ;* and this painting, which 
was executed with a degree of perfection, and finished with 
a softness to which no words could do justice ; this work, I 
say, did so possess itself of the heart of Girolamo, that he 
could not satisfy himself with copying it, and at length set 
off for Modena, to see the other works of Correggio in that 
place. Arrived there accordingly, Girolamo was filled with 
admiration at the sight of what he beheld, but he was 
struck with astonishment by one among them more than by 
all besides. ‘This was a large picture, which is, indeed, most 
divine : the subject of the work is Our Lady with the 
Divine Child in her arms, the infant being in the act of 
placing the ring on the finger of Santa Caterina, whom he is 
espousing.f There is, besides, a San Sebastiano and other 
figures, with expressions of countenance so beautiful that 
those faces appear to have been made in Paradise ; the hair 
and hands, moreover, are such that it is not possible to 
imagine any thing more perfect in their kind, nor can any- 
thing painted be more natural or more life-like. 

From the Doctor, Messer Francesco Grillenzoni, the owner 
of the picture, and who had been an intimate friend of 
Correggio, Da Carpi obtained permission to copy the same, 
which he did with all the care that it is possible to conceive. 
He afterwards did as much in respect to the picture of San 
Pietro Martire,f which Correggio had painted for a com- 
pany of laymen, by which it is held in the high estimation 
which it so justly deserves. In this work, to say nothing of 
the other figures, there is most particularly to be remarked, 


* Mentioned in the Life of Correggio. See vol. ii. p. 407, note $. 

* This picture, which in the seventeenth century was in possession of 
Cardinal Sforza, came afterwards into that of the French king, and is still 
in the Louvre. It has been engraved by Etienne Picard, and the small 
replica at Naples has been engraved by Jacob Felsing. In the Hermitage 
at St. Petersburg there is a picture exactly similar to that at Naples, and 
which bears the following inscription :—Zaus Deo. Per Donna Metilde 
d’Este Antonio Lieto di Correggio fece il presenti per sua Divozione, 
lol. 

{ The St. Peter the Martyr was one of those pictures which passed from 
the Gallery of the House of Este to that of the king of Poland : it is now 
in the Dresden Gallery, where it is called the St. George, from the circum- 
stance of that Saint holding a prominent position in the picture. 
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that of the Infant Christ in the lap of the Virgin Mother, and 
this does truly appear to breathe. The figure of San Pietro 
Martire also is eminently beautiful. Girolamo likewise 
copied a small but no less admirable picture by the same 
master, which belonged to the brotherhood of San Sebas- 
tiano, for whom Correggio had painted it.* AIl these works, 
thus copied by Girolamo, improved his manner to such an 
extent that it was no longer the same thing, and did not 
appear to be his own. 

From Modena Girolamo proceeded to Parma, where he 
had heard that there were also works by Correggio, and 
where he copied certain of the pictures in the apsis of the 
Cathedral, among them an admirably fore-shortened figure 
of our Lord ascending into Heaven and surrounded by 
numerous Angels,f while the Apostles are standing beneath 
in contemplation of that miracle. Girolamo likewise copied 
the four Saints, protectors of Parma, by whom the niches 
are occupied ; these are San Giovanni Battista, who has a 
Lamb in his hand ; St. Joseph, the Spouse of Our Lady ; 
the Florentine, San Bernardo degli Uberti, who was a car- 
dinal and bishop of Florence ; with another saint who was 
also a bishop. 

In the Church of San Giovanni Evangelista, moreover, 
Girolamo studied the figures of the principal chapel, which 
is in the apsis of that church, these being in like manner by 
the hand of Correggio, the Coronation of Our Lady namely, 
with figures of San Giovanni Evangelista, of the Baptist, of 
San Benedetto, San Placido, and a large number of Angels, 
who surround the principal group. He likewise copied the 
admirable figures which are in the chapel of San Joseffo in 

* This picture is not a small, but rather a large one ; there is an 
engraving of it by one of the many engravers Kilian, but whether by 
Lucas, Wolfgang, or one of their sons, the present writer has not been able 
to ascertain. ‘This also is in the Dresden Gallery, where it is known as 
the Madonna di Sebastiano. 

* Vasari here corrects the mistake which he had previously made, of 
placing this work in the Church of St. John the Baptist ; Bottari considers 
him to have taken the opportunity here offered for speaking of Correggio’s 
works, partly to the end that he might add certain notices received after 
the Life of Correggio had been written, and correct some few mistakes into 


which he had falien while preparing that biography. See the Roman 
Edition of Vasari, 1750, 
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che church of San Sepolcro, a work that may be truly called 
divine.* 

Now it may be considered certain, that he who takes 
great pleasure in the manner of some particular master, and 
studies that manner with love and zeal, will at least acquire 
some tincture of the same, and give evidence thereof in 
parts, if not in the whole of his own works ; it has, indeed, 
sometimes happened, that the scholar has become more dis- 
tinguished than his master: but with respect to Girolamo 
we have principally to remark, that he approached the man- 
ner of Correggio in certain parts, and when he had returned 
to Bologna he constantly endeavoured to imitate his works, 
studying none other but those, and the pictures by the hand 
of Raffaello da Urbino, which, as we have before related, 
the men of that city have in their possession.} All these 
particulars I obtained from Girolamo himself, whom I knew 
well in Rome, seeing him there frequently during the year 
1550, when he often lamented with me that he should have 
consumed his youth and the best of his years in Ferrara and 
Bologna, instead of passing them in Rome or some other 
place, wherein he might have made more important acquisi- 
tions in art. 

But Girolamo was besides impeded to no small extent in 
his studies of art by the too earnest devotion with which 
he addicted himself to his pleasures and to playing on the 
lute, in which he spent the time that might have been given 
to his improvement in painting. He ultimately returned to 
Bologna, where, among many other portraits, he took that of 
the Florentine Messer Onofrio Bartolini, who was then pur- 
suing his studies in Bologna, and who afterwards became 
Archbishop of Pisa : that head, which now belongs to the 
heirs of the above-named Messer Noferi,} is an exceedingly 
beautiful one, and in a singularly graceful manner. 


* The pictures of the Church of San Sepolcro were engraved by Fran- 
cesco Brizio, a disciple of Ludovico Caracci.—Bottari. See also Bartsch, 
Peintre-Graveur, who enumerates the Holy Family, called the “ Madonna 
della Scodella;” now in the Gallery of Parma, among the engravings of 
Brizio. The last-named work ot Correggio has been also engraved by 
Toschi. 

* The celebrated St. Cecilia., 

| Contraction of Onofrio The fate of this portrait is not known. 
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At the same time the painter Messer Biagio * was work- 
ing in Bologna, and this artist perceiving that Girolamo was 
getting into credit, began to fear that he would pass before 
himself and deprive him of all his gains; he therefore watched 
his opportunities, and succeeded in establishing a friendship 
with Girolamo, whom he then laboured to retard in his 
progress, attaching himself so closely to his society, and 
becoming so intimate with Girolamo, that after a time they 
began to work in company, and so continued for some time. 

Now this arrangement was not only detrimental to Giro- 
lamo in the matter of gain, but was also highly injurious to 
his progress in art, seeing that he now followed the practice 
of Maestro Biagio, who worked by mere facility of hand, 
and took all his pictures from the designs now of one master 
and now of another, in a manner which, being also pursued. 
by Girolamo, the latter now gave no further care or study to 
his paintings. 

There was at that time a certain Fra Antonio, a Monk of 
the Monastery of San Michele in Bosco, which is situate im- 
mediately outside of Bologna, and this Frate had painted a 
figure of San Sebastiano, the size of life, in his own convent, 
with a picture in oil for a convent of that same order of 
Monte Oliveto which was situate at Scaricalasino, and some 
figures in fresco at the chapel of the garden of Santa Scolas- 
tica at Monte Oliveto Maggiore. The Monk Antonio having 
done these things, it was determined by the Abbot Ghiacciro, 
who had detained him during that year at Bologna, that he 
should paint the New Sacristry of the church: but the Frate 
Antonio, who did not feel equal to undertake so great a 
work, or who did not care perchance to undergo much labour 
and fatigue, as is frequently the case with that kind of peo- 
ple, —Frate Antonio, I say, so contrived that the work was 
entrusted to Girolamo and Maestro Biagio, who accordingly 
painted the whole chapel in fresco. In the compartments of 
the ceiling these artists depicted Children and Angels, and on 
the principal wall they represented the Story of the Trans- 
figuration of Our Lord, the figures of which are very large: 
the design for this picture was taken from that executed in 
Rome by Raffaello da Urbino for San Pietro in Montorio. 


* Biagio Pupini, called Maestro Biagio delle Lame. See vol. iti. Pp. 
326, where there is also mention of this artist, 
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On the remaining space they painted figures of Saints, of 
which some at least are very good. 

Girolamo meanwhile perceived that his association with 
Maestro Biagio was by no means advantageous to him, nay, 
was likely to prove his utter ruin ; he therefore determined 
to separate himself from his company, which he did when 
the undertaking above-mentioned was completed, and then 
began to work alone. The first picture which he executed 
entirely by himself was one for the chapel of San Sebastiano 
in the church of San Salvadore, a performance wherein he 
acquitted himself exceedingly well;* but having shortly 
afterwards received intelligence of the death of his father, 
Girolamo returned to Ferrara, where he for that time did 
little besides taking a few portraits and other works of but 
slight importance. 

Meanwhile Titiano Vercellio had been invited to Ferrara, 
as will be mentioned in his life, there to execute certain 
paintings in a small room or study for the Duke Alfonso, 
wherein Giovan Bellino had previously performed certain 
works, and where Dosso had painted a Procession of Bac- 
chanals,{ the figures of which are so fine that he would well 
merit the name of a good painter for that work only, had he 
never produced any other; t when Girolamo profited by the 
arrival of Tizian, and by his means, with the intervention 
of some other persons also, he began to obtain access to the 
court of the Duke.$. He now, as it were to give a specimen 
of what he could do, copied the head of Ercole, Duke of 
Ferrara, from a painting by the hand of Titian, and this he 
did so well that it appeared to be exactly the same as the 
original, for which reason it was sent into France as a work 
of great merit. 


* The subject of this work is the Marriage of St. Catherine, it was 
removed at the restoration of the Church in the sixteenth century, and is 
now beneath the organ—£4. Flor., 1832-8. 

Which still retains its place. 

Vasari has perhaps mentioned Dosso too slightly in other places, and 
now expresses himself in more favourable terms, in consequence of the 
better knowledge of that artist which he had obtained during his subsequent 
travels through Italy. 

$ Lanzi affirms that it was not when Titian painted the Duke?s study 
that he thus favoured and assisted Girolamo, who was then no more than a 
child, but at a later period. 
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At a later period, and when Girolamo had taken a wife 
and become the father of a family, perhaps somewhat earlier 
than he ought to have done, he painted the Four Evangelists 
in fresco, in the angles of the ceiling in the church of San 
Francesco at Ferrara. These were tolerably good figures, 
and in the same church he painted a frieze which passed 
entirely around the building, a work of very great extent, 
and comprising numerous figures in half length, with little 
children most charmingly intermingled and linked together.* 
In a picture which he was commissioned to execute, also for 
the church of San Francesco, Girolamo painted the figure 
of Sant’ Antonio of Padua with other Saints; and in a second 
picture he represented Our Lady in the air with two Angels, 
this last being placed on the Altar by the Signora Giulia 
Muzzarella, whose portrait the artist depicted therein with 
Very great success. 

In Rovigo Girolamo da Carpi executed a work for the 
Church of San Francesco, the subject chosen was the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit in Tongues of Fire; this was a 
performance worthy of the highest commendation, for the 
excellence of the composition as well as for the beauty of 
the heads. For the church of San Martino in Bologna like- 
wise he painted a picture representing the three Magi, both 
the figures and heads of which are exceedingly beautiful.j 

At Ferrara the works performed by Girolamo were the 
fagade of a house for the Signor Battista Muzzarelli, which 
he painted in company with Benvenuto Garofalo, as we have 
said, with that of the palace of Copara, a villa belonging to 
the Duke, and situate at the distance of about twelve miles 
from Ferrara. In the last-mentioned city itself he also 
painted the fagade of the house of Pietro Soncini, which is 
on the Piazza and near the Fish Market, depicting there the 
taking of Goletta by the Emperor Charles V. At San Polo, 
which is a church in the same city belonging to the Carmelite 
Monks, our artist painted a picture in oil representing San 
Girolamo with two other Saints, all of the size of life.t 

* The frieze is still in existence, as are the figures of the Evangelists, 
but some of these have been restored.—Zd. Flor. 1832-8. 

* It is in the first chapel, and almost at the entrance to the church. 
Lanzi, Storia Pittorica, declares this work to unite the beauties of the 


Roman and Lombard schools. 
Still in its place—Z4 Z/or., 1832-8. 
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In the ducal palace Girolamo painted a very large picture, 
with a figure full of animation, movement, and grace, and 
exhibiting admirably good relief; this, which was of the size 
of life, was intended to signify Opportunity. 

The same artist also painted a nude figure of Venus, the 
size of life, and in a recumbent attitude, with Love beside her; 
this was sent to Paris, but I, who saw the work at Ferrara, 
in the year 1540, can with truth affirm that it was a most 
beautiful one. Girolamo likewise commenced the painting of 
the Refectory of San Giorgio, a monastery which the monks 
of Monte Oliveto possess in Ferrara, and did indeed complete 
the work to a considerable extent, but some part of it was 
left unfinished and this has been now brought to a conclusion 
by the Bolognese painter Pellegrino Pellegrini.* 

But he who should make mention of all the pictures which 
Girolamo executed in the houses of different nobles and gen- 
tlemen, would make the story much longer than it is our 
purpose to do, wherefore I will speak of two only; these, 
however, are indeed most exquisite. One of the two is a 
copy from a picture by the hand of Correggio, and which is 
beautiful to a marvel, now in the possession of the Cavalier 
Boiardo, in Parma; the subject Our Lady, who is putting a 
little tunic or camicia on the Infant Christ, and from which 
Girolamo took a copy, as we have said, so entirely faithful, 
that it appears to be the same and no other. ‘The second is 
also a copy from a work by Parmigianino, and which is now 
at the Certosa of Pavia,} in the cell of the Vicar; this also 
is executed with so much love and zeal that no miniature 
can be found finished more delicately. 

Girolamo painted many other pictures with infinite care; 
and, as he took much pleasure in architecture, our artist 
sometimes undertook works in that branch of art likewise; 


* He was the son of Maestro Tibaldo, a Bolognese builder, and is there- 
fore sometines called Pellegrino Tibaldi, and sometimes Pellegrino of Bo- 
logna. He is mentioned again by Vasari in the Life of Primaticcio. See 
also Zanotti, Storia dell’ Accademia Ciementina di Bologna. 

4 Bottari remarks, that by defect of memory Vasari has committed 
two errors in this passage, since the picture of the Certosa, which was after- 
wards sent into Spain, was the work of Correggio) (it is now in our National 
Gallery); while “that painted for the Cavaliere Boiardo,” was the Cupid 
preparing his bow by Parmigiano, and which is now in the Bridgewater 
Gailery. 
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he prepared numerous designs for buildings belongine % 
different private persons, but also served in this particular 
the Cardinal of Ferrara, Ippolito de’ Medici, who, having 
bought the garden at Montecavallo in Rome, which had pre- 
viously belonged to the Cardinal of Naples, with several vine- 
yards belonging to other persons which surrounded it, invited 
Girolamo to Rome, to the end that this master might serve 
him, not in the buildings only, but also in the truly regal 
decorations of wood work, &c., which adorn that garden ; * 
and in this work he acquitted himself so well, that all who 
beheld it were amazed ; nor, indeed, do I know any one who 
has done better in wood-work (afterwards covered with the 
most exquisite foliage) than Girolamo da Carpi, or who has 
produced a richer variety of graceful forms, such as temples 
of different characters, wherein may now be seen arranged 
many of the finest antique statues to be found in Rome, part 
of the latter being complete, and part having been restored 
by the Florentine Valerio Cioli} and other sculptors. 

By all these labours Girolamo da Carpi, having got him- 
self into very good credit at Rome, was preferred, in the 
year 1550, by the above-named Cardinal, his lord, who 
loved him very greatly, to the service of Pope Julius III, 
who made him architect of the works then in course of 
erection at the Belvidere, giving him rooms there, with a 
good stipend. But as that Pontiff was never to be contented 
in matters of that kind, (more particularly at the commence- 
ments, and when, understanding nothing of design, he 
constantly became dissatisfied at night with that which had 
pleased him in the morning,) and as besides Girolamo had 
to be perpetually contending with certain old architects, to 
whom it seemed a wonderful thing that a new and unknown 
person should be placed before them,—Girolamo, I say, clearly 
perceiving the envy and probable malignity of these men, 
resolved to retire, and this he did the more readily because 


# Where the pontifical Palace now stands.—Bottari. The Palace of 
the Quirinal that is to say ; the Quirinal Hill is still popularly called 
Monte Cavallo, from the antique horses which, as most of our readers will 
‘remember, form the giorious ornament of that place. i 

| Valerio Cioli of Settignano was the son of the sculptor Simone Cioli, 
and a disciple of Tribolo. There is further mention of Valerio in the Life 
of Michael Angelo—ZEd. Flor., 1832-8. 
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he was himself rather lukewarm of disposition than other- 
wise. 

Taking the prudent part, therefore, our artist returned to 
Montecavallo and to the service of the Cardinal, a step for 
which he was much commended by many who thought that 
it was indeed too desperate a life to be every day and all day 
long contending about each trifling arrangement with this 
person'and that: then, as he well said, it is better to have 
quiet of mind, though with only bread and water, than to 
sigh and break one's heart in the midst of greatness and 
honours. When, therefore, Girolamo had executed a very 
beautiful picture for that prelate, his lord,—with which I, who 
have seen it, was very greatly pleased, —being now weary and 
exhausted, he returned with his said lord to Ferrara, there to 
enjoy the repose of life in his own home with his wife and 
children, leaving the hopes and schemes of fortune in the 
hands of his adversaries, who obtained from the Pontiff just 
what he had received himself, and nothing more or better. 

While Girolamo was thus residing at Ferrara, the palace 
took fire, by some accident, I know not what, when the Duke 
Ercole charged our artist with the care of restoring it; an 
office which he performed exceedingly well, adorning the 
fabric as he best could in that country, where they suffer a 
great dearth of stone for making polished ornaments ; he 
acquitted himself so well indeed, as to secure the favour of 
the Duke, who remunerated his labours most liberally. 

< Finally, having completed this work and many others, 
Girolamo died at the age of fifty-five,* and in the year 1556, 
when he was buried beside his wife in the church of the 
Angeli. He left two daughters and three sons, Giulio, Anni- 
bale, and another, that is to say. 

Girolamo was a man of a cheerful character, very agreeable 
in conversation, in his works somewhat leisurely and slow, 
of middle stature, an immoderate lover of music, and perhaps 
rather more earnestly devoted to the pleasures of sense than was 
altogether desirable. After his death the works of his lord: 
were carried on by the Ferrarese architect Galasso,t a man 


“ According to Baruffaldi, Vite dè piu eacellenti pittori Ferraresi, Giro- 
8 5 PIEGA > 
lamo da Carpi’s age at his death was sixty-eight. 
{ The Florentine editors of the Passigli edition of our author, remind us 
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of admirable genius, and of such remarkable ability in ali 
things appertaining to architecture, that, to judge from what 
we see of his designs, he would have displayed a much 
higher degree of excellence than he has now done, had he 
been employed in works of greater importance. 


The excellent sculptor Maestro Girolamo * was in like 
manner a Ferrarese ; he had his abode at Ricanati, and exe- 
cuted numerous decorations in marble for the house and 
chapel of the Madonna at Loretto, after the death of Andrea 
Contucci his master, making large numbers of the ornaments, 
by which that edifice is enriched. When Tribolo, who was 
the last of the masters in design employed at Loretto, had 
departed from that place, after having completed the large 
marble relief which is at the back of the chapel, that namely 
which represents the Angels bringing that House from Scla- 
vonia to the wood of Loretto,—when Tribolo had departed, 
I say, this Girolamo continued working at the completion of 
various parts, labouring perpetually from the year 1534 to 
the year 1560, and executing numerous works. The first of 
these was the seated figure of a Prophet, three braccia and a 
half high, and this, being considered a good and beautiful 
work, was placed in a niche on the western side of the chapel. 

The success of Girolamo in respect of this figure, caused 
him to be subsequently charged with the execution of all 
the other Prophets, one only excepted, and this, which is 
on the outside, to the east of the edifice, and opposite to the 
altar, was by the hand of Simone Cioli of Settignano, who 
was also a disciple of Andrea Sansovino. With that excep- 
tion, I say, all the prophets are by the above-named Maestro 
Girolamo, and are executed with much diligence, study, and 
good ability. For the chapel of the Sacrament the same 
master has prepared the Chandeliers of bronze, which are 
about three braccia high, and are richly covered with foliage 
as well as figures, cast in full relief; these are so admirably 


that this is not the painter Galasso, whose Life Vasari has already given. See 
vol. ii., p. 126, et seg. 

* Girolamo Lombardi of Ferrara. For the many sculptors of this family 
see the Memorie degli Artisti della Marca d’ Ancona, by the Marchese 
Amico Ricci. 
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well done that they are indeed a marvel. A brother of 
Maestro Girolamo, who is an exceedingly able master in 
works of cast metal, has also executed numerous under- 
takings in Rome, where he has laboured in company with 
Maestro Girolamo. Among these productions may more 
particularly be specified a very large Tabernacle in bronze, 
for Pope Paul III, which is to be placed in that chapel of 
the palace of the Vatican which is called the Paolina. 





There have, in like manner, been at ail times excellent 
masters in our arts among the Modanese, as we have 
remarked in other places, and as may be seen in respect of 
painting by four pictures which have hitherto received no 
mention at my hands, because I do not know by what 
masters they were executed. They were painted in tempera 
in that city, a hundred years since, and according to those 
times, are very beautiful, being finished with great care: the 
first is at the high altar of San Domenico, the others are in 
the chapels of. the nave in the same church. There is also 
now living in that city, a painter called Niccolò," who in 
his youth produced numerous works in fresco around the 
shambles which are tolerably well done ;{ he also painted a 
picture on panel, for the high altar of San Piero, a place 
belonging to the Black Friars, the subject being the Decapi- 
tation of San Piero and San Paolo.i In this work, and in 
the soldier who cuts off the heads of the martyrs, Niccolò 
imitated a similar figure of much-renowned beauty by the 
hand of Antonio da Correggio, and which is in the church 


* Niccolò Abati, sometimes called simply Niccolino, but more com- 
monly Niccolò dell’ Abate, not, as some authors affirm, because the Abbot 
Francesco Primaticcio made him known to the French, and contributed to 
the rise of his fortunes, but because, as Lanzi has shown, that was bis 
family name. The life of this artist also was written by Zanotti, in /oc 
cit. 

+ Tiraboschi denies that Abati painted in this place, but it has been 
shown by the fav. Gio. Battista Venturi, of Brescia, that he did work 
there, althoug, ly as the assistant of Alberto Fontana, to whom the 
commission £ : tne paintings had been given. 

{ Or rather the martyrdom of those Saints, since they were not both 
beheaded, This picture is in the Dresden Gallery ; it was erngraved, 
according to Forster, by Folkena, for the description of that Gallery by 
Zucchi and Kilian, 

LL2 
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of San Giovanni Evangelista, at Parma.* Niccolò was more 
distinguished as a painter in fresco than in the other modes 
of painting, and in addition to the many works which he has 
produced in Modena and at Bologna,t I am told that in 
France, where he is now living, he has executed many 
admirable pictures, under Messer Francesco Primaticcio, 
Abbot of San Martino, after whose designs Niccolo has 
painted numerous works, as will be related in the life of 
Primaticcio himself. $ 

Giovan Battista,|| a rival or competitor of the above- 
named Niccolò, has also produced numerous works in Rome 
and other places, but more particularly in Perugia, where he 
has painted several pictures from the life of the apostle St. 
Andrew, in the chapel of Signor Ascanio della Cernia, in 
the church of San Francesco; and in these paintings he has 
acquitted himself exceedingly well. In the same place, a 
picture in oil, representing the Adoration of the Magi, was 
painted, in competition with Niccolò Abati, by the Fleming 
Arrigo, master in glass, and this would have been very 
beautiful had it not been somewhat confused and over- 
loaded with colours, which destroy each other, and deprive 
what should be the principal figures of their due prominence. 
He has, however, been much more successful in a glass 


* This figure is in a Martyrdom of St. Piacidus, and his sîster, St. 
Placida, called by some writers Santa Flavia. Itis now in the Ducal Gal- 
lery of Parma, and has been engraved by D. Delfini. 

T The frescoes executed by Niccolò at Scandiano, a Palace of Duke 
Ercole, are particularly extolled. See Venturi’s illustrations to the en- 
gravings of these frescoes, published by Guizzardi, Modena, 1821. ‘There 
are works executed by Niccolò Abati, in company with Fontana, in the 
Palace of the Municipality also. 

È The frescoes and other works of our artist in Bologna are likewise 
described in Venturi, as above cited. See also Zanotti, Pitture di Pelle- 
grino Tibaldi e di Niccolò dell’ Abate, Venice, 1756. 

$ Whose Life follows. See also Felibien, Entretiens sur les vies des 
Peintres, &c. 

{| Gio. Battista Ingoni, of a noble and once ancient family, but of no 
great repute as a painter. Vedriani, who wrote especially of the Modanese 
artists, Vite de’ Pittori Modanesi, adds nothing to what Vasari tells us of 
Ingoni; indeed, he uses the very words of our author. Tiraboschi, in hie 
notices of Modanese painters (in the Biblioteca Modanese), has mention of 
Ingoni, but little more. ù 

“ For certain details relative to the works of this Flemish master, see 
Della Valle, Storia dell’ Duomo d'Orvieto, p. 331. 
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window of the chapel of San Bernardo, which is one of 
those in the church of San Lorenzo in the same city, and 
which he designed and painted entirely alone. 

But to return to Giovan Battista: having gone back to 
Modena on the completion of these works, that artist painted 
two large pictures on the walls of the church of San Piero, 
for which Niccolò had painted the altar piece; the subject 
of these two pictures being scenes from the lives of San 
Piero and San Paolo.* 

The same city of Modena has produced certain sculptors 
worthy of being enumerated among good artists. For, to 
say nothing of Il Modanino, of whom we have made mention 
in another place,t there was a master called Il Modana,} 
who has produced most admirable works in terra-cotta, some 
of the size of life and others still larger. Among these may 
be enumerated those executed for a chapel in the church of 
San Domenico, in Modena, with others for the Dormitory of 
San Piero, a monastery belonging to the Black Friars, and 
also situate in Modena. This last-mentioned work is a 
Group consisting of Our Lady, with San Benedetto, Santa 
Justina, and another Saint ; and to all the figures composing 
it the master has given the colour of marble in such perfec- 
tion that they might be taken for that material. They have 
all very beautiful expression in the faces moreover, with 
admirable proportion in the forms, and very fine drapery. 
Il Modana has executed a similar group in the Dormitory of 
San Giovanni Evangelista, at Parma,$ and on the outside of 
the church of San Benedetto, in Mantua, he has executed a 
considerable number of figures the size of life, and in full re- 
lief ; these are placed in niches along the front, and beneath 
the portico, they are exceedingly beautiful, and imitate 
marble so perfectly that the spectator cannot but suppose 
them to be of that stone. 


* Giovan-Battista Ingoni survived until 1608, when he died, at the age 
of eighty-three. E di 

+ See the Life of Giuliano da Majano, vol. ii. of the present work, 

solida 
È { This, according to the hest authorities can be no other than Antonio 
Begarelli, a celebrated artist in terra-cotta, whose works are as above 


described. | » 
° $ These figures are now in the Institute of the Fine Arts at Parma. See 


Cicognara, Storia della Scultura, tomo ii. p. 364. 
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The Moderese sculptor Prospero Clemente* has, in like 
manner, ever been and still continues to be an exceedingly 
able master in his vocation. ‘There are proofs of his ability 
in the Cathedral of Reggio, where the tomb of the Bishop 
Rangone is by his hand. In this work there is a seated 
statue of the above-named prelate with two children, all 
admirably well done. ‘The commission for this tomb was 
received by Clementi from the Signor Ercole Rangone. In 
the Cathedral of Parma likewise, there is a tomb by Pros- 
pero Clemente ; the sepulchral monument of the Beato 
Bernardo degli Uberti namely, a Florentine, who became a 
cardinal and was bishop of that city. ‘This undertaking 
Clemente completed in the year 1548, and very much has 
his work been extolled.t 


In Parma, likewise, there have been at divers times many 
excellent artists and men of fine genius, as we have said 
elsewhere. ‘There is an admirable picture in the cathedral, 
for example, which was painted in the year 1499, by the 
Parmesan artist Cristofano Castelli. Of Francesco Maz- 
zuolij we have already written the life, and there have been 
many other men of distinguished ability in that city. But 
respecting Mazzuoli, we have before mentioned that he com- 
menced certain works in the Madonna della Steccata, which 
at his death were left unfinished, when Giulio Romano, 
having prepared a coloured design on paper, which may 
still be seen in that place by every one, commanded that 
a certain Michelagnolo Auselmi, who was by his birth a 


* The Padre Luigi Pungileoni shows that Prospero Spani, called 
Clemente, was a native of Reggio ; see the Giornale Arcadico, November 
and December, 1831, p. 344 : but Bottari had previously affirmed as much 
in the Roman Edition of our author, and his assertion has since been 
further supported by documents which the Cav. Francesco Fontanesi 
brought forward in a Discorso published at Reggio in 1826. 

For details respecting this artist’s works, see Monumenti di Pit- 
tura e Scultura trascelti in Mantova, Mantua, 1827 See also Memorie 
sopra Prosper Clementi Scultore Reggiano, in the Giornale Arcadico for 
1831. 

For the Life of Mazzuoli, called Parmigiano, see vol. iii. of the present 
work, p. 356, et seg. The reader may also consult the Padre Ireneo Aftò, 
Vita del G'raziosissimo Pittore, Francesco Mazzola detto il Parmigiane, 
with Sketches of the Lives of Correggio and Parmigiano, London, 1823. 
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‘Sienese, but had by adoption become a Parmesan,* should 
execute that cartoon, he being a good painter. ‘The subject 
chosen for the work was the Coronation of Our Lady.t 

Having commenced his labours accordingly, Anselmi did 
certainly acquit himself to perfection, and well deserved the 
commission which he then received to paint one of four 
very large recesses which there are in that church; the 
one now in question was opposite to that wherein Michel- 
agnolo Anselmi had painted the above-mentioned Coro- 
nation after the design of Giulio Romano. Setting hand to 
his work, therefore, Anselmi there executed an Adoration of 
the Magi, the picture comprising a very considerable number 
of figures, which were besides exceedingly beautiful. He 
also painted the Wise Virgins on the plane of the arch, as 
we have related in the life of Mazzuoli, adding a decoration 
of rosettes in copper. But Anselmi died while there was 
still almost a third of the work unaccomplished, wherefore 
that picture was completed by the Cremonese, Bernardo 
Soiaro,t as we shall presently relate. By the hand of the 
same Michelagnolo Anselmi is the Chapel of the Conception, 
in the Church of San Francesco, at the above-named city of 
Parma, and in San Pier Martire there is a Celestial Glory 
by the same master in the Chapel of the Cross. 

Jeronimo Mazzuoli,$ who was the cousin of Francesco, as 
I have said before, continuing the work which had been left 
unfinished by his kinsman in the Church of the Madonna, 
there painted an arch with the Wise Virgins, and added 
the decoration of rosettes. He afterwards executed a work 
in the great tribune, which is opposite to the principal door 


| * Anselmi was not a Sienese, but a descendant from the ancient and 
noble family of his name in Parma. He wasan admirable painter, although 
but little known beyond his native country. There are works by his band 
in the Church of San Stefano at Parma; and in a Church of Montechi- 
angelo, a fortified place of the Torelli, there are others of great merit. ‘The 
reader will find details respecting this master in Lanzi, vol. i. p. 295, vol. 
ii. p. 399, et seg. See also Affò, Il Parmigiano Servitore di Piazza, 
Parma, 1794. 

* According to Lanzi, Giulio Romano sent nothing more than a simple 
sketch, when Michelagnolo Anselmi prepared the cartoon, and executed 
the picture. 

t Bernardo Gatti, called Il Soiaro. 

$ Of whom there has heen favourable mention in the Life of Par- 


migiano, 
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of entrance. ‘The subject of this last-mentioned perform» 
ance is the Holy Spirit descending on the Apostles in 
Tongues of Flame ; while on the other and last of the arches, 
Jeronimo depicted the Nativity of Jesus Christ; which, 
although it was not then uncovered, he showed to us in this 
present year of 1566, to our great pleasure, seeing that for a 
work in fresco it is a truly beautiful one. 

The great tribune of that same Madonna della Steccata, 
which is now in course of execution by the Cremonese 
painter Bernardo Soiaro, will also prove to be an admirable 
production when it shall have been finished, and will be 
fully able to endure comparison with the other works to be 
seen in that place. But of this result we may not affirm 
that any other than Francesco Mazzuoli himself has been 
the cause, seeing that it was he who with such excellent 
judgment commenced the magnificent decoration of the 
church which had been erected, as we have before related, 
after the design and under the direction of Bramante. 


With respect to the masters of our arts in Mantua, I have 
to remark, in addition to what has been already related 
in the life of Guilio Romano, that the latter so widely 
disseminated the seeds of art in Mantua and throughout 
Lombardy, as to have secured a suecession of able. masters, 
of whom there have been many since that time, while his 
own works are daily more and more appreciated and ex- 
tolled. For although Giovanni Battista Bertano,* principal 
architect to the Duke of Mantua, has constructed many 
splendid apartments in the palace, and above that part 
where are the aqueducts and the corridor, adorning these 
rooms very richly with stucco works and pictures, executed 
for the most part by Fermo Guisoni,t the disciple of Giulio, 
and by others; yet they cannot be compared, as will be 
shown, with those directed by Giulio himself. 


* Giovanni Battista Ghisi, called Bertano, was the chief of a family of 
artists who bore the name “ Mantuano.” He was employed by the Duke 
Vincenzio, and after the death of Giulio Romano, was considered one of 
the most active artists in Mantua. See Orlandi, Abecedario Pittorico. 

* Mentioned in the Life of Giulio Romano, see ante, p. 57. 
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This same Giovanni Battista has made Domenico Brusa- 
sorci* paint a picture in oil after his design, in Santa Barbara, 
the church of the ducal palace, which is indeed a work most 
truly deserving of praise ; the subject is the Martyrdom of 
Santa Barbara} Having studied Vitruvius, moreover, this 
Giovanni Battista has written and published a work on the 
Ionic Volute, following the precepts of the above-named 
author, and showing how the volute should be turned.} He 
has also erected at the principal entrance of his own house 
in Mantua, a column of stone, whereon are marked all the 
admeasurements and dimensions of the said Ionic order, 
comprising the ancient palm, inch, foot, and braccio, with the 
other orders figured plainly, to the end that all who desire 
to do so, may examine whether the measures thus given be 
correct or not. 

The architect Bertano has likewise caused pictures to be 
executed by various masters in the church of San Piero, 
which is the cathedral church of Mantua, and may be called 
the work and architecture of Giulio Romano, since he, 
restoring that edifice, gave it a new and modern form : here 
then, Giovanni Battista has caused a painting to be exe- 
cuted for each chapel, two of them being painted after his 
own design, by Fermo Guisoni. The subject of one is a 
Santa Lucia,$ and that of the other San Giovanni Evan- 
gelista. Another of similar character, Bertoni caused to be 
executed by the Mantuan painter Ippolito Costa.| The 
subject of this last-mentioned work is Sant’ Agata, with 
her hands tied and placed between two soldiers, by whom 
she is cruelly mutilated.** In the same cathedral a picture 


* Domenico Riccio, called Brusasorci (Burn the Mice), from his father, 
who having invented a method of destroying those animals, obtained the 
soubriquet of Brusasorci. 

* { For the legend of this saint see Mrs. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary 
Art, vol. ii.. p. 103, et seg. 

{ The MS. of this work is in the possession of the Earl of Burlington. 

$ See Mrs. Jameson, ut supra, vol. ii. p. 234, et seg. 

l According to Orlandi, Ippolito Costa was a disciple of Girolamo da 
Carpi, but Bandinelli considers him to have made his principal acquire- 
ments under Giulio Romano, 

€ For the legend of this saint also, the reader is referred to Mrs. Jame- 
son, as above cited, vol. ii. p. 229, et seg. 

** According to Lanzi, this picture, which was after the design of Bertano, 
has more of the style of Giulio Romano than have any of those painted by 
Ippolito, after his own designs. 
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was executed, as we have before related, by the Veronese 
Battista d’Agnolo del Moro ;* this is at the Altar of Santa 
Maria Maddalena, while that for the Altar of Santa Thecla 
was undertaken by Jeronimo Parmigiano. The Veronese 
Paolo Farinato,j received commission for the picture of the 
Altar of San Martino, as did Domenico Brusasorci for that 
of Santa Margherita, while the Cremonese Giulio Campo,t 
painted the picture for the Altar of San Jeronimo. But 
the best of all, though they are all beautiful, was that, the 
subject of which is Sant’ Antonio the Abbot beset by a 
Demon, who tempts him in the form of a woman, and this 
was by the hand of Paolo Veronese. 

But as regards the Mantuan artists, it is certain that the 
city has never had a more able master in painting than 
Rinaldo, who was a disciple of Giulio Romano, and by whose 
hand there is a picture in the Church of Sant” Agnese in 
Mantua, of which the figures are most beautiful. The sub- 
Ject of the work is Our Lady in the air, with Sant’ Agos- 
tino and San Girolamo; but this artist was prematurely 
removed from the world by death. 

In a very fine studio and “ antiquarium” which the Signor 
Cesare Gonzaga has caused to be made, and which he has 
filled with antique statues and busts in marble, that Signor 
has furthermore commissioned Fermo Guisoni to execute 
paintings for the greater embellishment thereof : these consist 
principally of the genealogy of the Gonzaga family, and the 
artist has acquitted himself to admiration in every particular, 
but more especially in the expression of the faces. The 
Signor Cesare has also deposited certain pictures besides in 
that place, some of which are without doubt exceedingly 
precious, as for example, that of the Madonna with the Cat, 
which was executed by Raffaello da Urbino,$ with another, 
in which Our Lady, a figure of most exquisite grace, is 
represented as washing the Infant Christ.|| 

The same noble has had a second large study set apart 


* So called because he was the disciple of Francesco Torbido, called Il 
Moro : see vol. ili. of the present work, p. 410. 

* An excellent painter, and a disciple of Niccolò Giolfino. See the 
Cremonese artists, p. 527, et seg. of the present vol. 

% Of whom we have more hereafter. 

$ This is now at Naples, in the Museo Borbonico namely.—Forster. 

|| Now in the Gallery of Dresden, but according to the authority just 
cited, it is not the work of Raphael, but of Giulio Romano. 
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for medals, and in this, which has been adorned in ebony and 
ivory by a certain Francesco da Volterra, who in that kind 
of work has not an equal, the Signor Cesare has a number 
of small figures in bronze, all antique, which could not 
possibly be more beautiful than they are. At a word, since 
the time when I formerly visited Mantua, and from that 
period down to this year of 1566, when I have seen it 
again, the city has been so richly adorned and been rendered 
so beautiful, that if I had not seen the change, I could not 
have believed it possible. And what is more, the artists 
have greatly increased their numbers, and are continually 
increasing them. 

To the excellent sculptor and engraver of prints, the 
Mantuan Giovanni Battista for example, of whom we have 
already made mention in the life of Giulio Romano, and in. 
that of Marcantonio Bolognese,* there have been born two 
sons, who engrave copper-plates divinely ; nay, what is 
still more remarkable, he has a daughter called Diana, who 
engraves so' admirably well, that the thing is a perfect 
miracle ; for my own part, who have seen herself—and 
a very pleasing and graceful maiden she is—as well as 
her works, which are most exquisite, I have been utterly 
astonished thereby.t 

Nor will I omit to mention that the above-named Mantuan 
artists have produced many works in San Benedetto of 
Mantua (which is a most renowned Monastery of Black 
Friars, and was restored in a very fine manner by Giulio 
Romano), as have also certain Lombard masters, to say 
nothing of those already enumerated in the Life of Giulio. 
There are works by Fermo Guisoni, for example, in that 
place 3 a Nativity of Our Saviour Christ that is to say. 
There are two pictures, moreover, by Girolamo Mazzuoli, 
and three by Latanzio Gambaro da Brescia,} with three 


* It would seem that Vasari did not know the Giovanni Battista, of whom 
he is now speaking, to be one and the same person with the Duke?s archi- 
tect whom he has so lately cited, yet this fact would now appear to be 
placed beyond dispute. 

* Diana Ghisi became the wife of Francesco Ricciarelli of Volterra, 
and has therefore subscribed herself in some of her engravings, Diana 
civis Volaterrana; in others, she signs herself simply Diana. Bartsch, 
Le Pientre Graveur, enumerates forty-six plates by her hand. 

+ A native of Brescia; he first studied under Giulio Campo, in Cre- 
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besides by Paolo Veronese, and these last mentioned are the 
best. In the same monastery, and at the upper end of the 
Refectory, there is a picture in oil by the hand of a certain 
Fra Girolamo, a lay brother of San Domenico,* of whom 
there has before been mention made ; there is a picture in 
oil, I say, which Fra Girolamo copied from that most beauti- 
ful Supper of Our Lord, painted in the Monastery of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie, at Milan, by Leonardo da Vinci, and 
which he has imitated so exactly, that I was much amazed 
by the beauty and fidelity of the work. Now, I record this 
circumstance all the more willingly, because in the course of 
this year, 1566, I have seen the original of Leonardo at 
Milan, and found it in so grievous a state, that there is 
nothing more than a confused mass to be perceived ; where- 
fore, the good faith of this worthy father is all the more 
valuable, since it will ever bear testimony in those parts to 
the art of Leonardo da Vinci. I have seen another picture 
by the hand of the same Frate, and this also is a copy from 
a painting by Leonardo. It is in the house of the Mint, at 
that same city of Milan, and there it was that I saw it. The 
subject isa Woman, who is smiling; and there is a figure ot 
San Giovanni Battista as a child, a very faithful and well 
executed copy.} 


Cremona likewise, as we have remarked in the Life of 
Lorenzo di Credi and in other places, has at different times 
produced men who have performed very commendable works 
in painting, and we have already related f that when 
Boccaccino Boccacci was occupied with the apsis of the 
Cathedral of Cremona, and with the Stories from the life of 
Our Lady in other parts of the church, we have already 
recorded, I say, that there was then a good painter at 
Cremona called Bonifazio Bembi; $ and that Altobello in like 


mona, but retiring to his native city, afterwards became the disciple of 
Girolamo Romanino, whose daughter he is said to have married. 

* Fra Girolamo Monsignori. 

+ See the Life of Fra Giocondo, Liberale, and others, vol, iii. p. 358, 
et seq., of the present work, where mention is made of Fra Girolamo 
Monsignori. See also vol. v. and last of the present work, 

For the Life of Boccaccino see vol. ii. p. 154, et seg. 

$ The Count Vidoni, in his magnificent work, La Pittura Cremonese, 
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manner executed numerous stories in fresco from the life of 
Jesus Christ, these last giving evidence of much more power 
in design than do those of Boccaccino. 

Altobello subsequently painted a chapel in fresco in the 
church of Sant’ Agostino at Cremona, and this he did with 
a very graceful and beautiful manner, as may be seen by 
every one. In the Corte Vecchia at Milan, the Piazza or 
Court of the Palace that is to say, this master depicted 
an armed figure, clothed after the manner of the antique 
and standing erect; many others were executed in the same 
place, and about the same time, by other masters, but that of 
Altobello was the best of all. 

When Bonifazio died, the above-mentioned stories from 
the life of Our Saviour Christ in the Cathedral of Cremona, 
were left unfinished, when such of them as had been com- 
menced by Bonifazio were completed by Giovan- Antonio 
Licinio of Pordenone, * called in Cremona De Sacchi ; that 
master painted five stories in fresco, depicting the Passion of 
Our Saviour Christ therein, with a manner of much dignity 
and grandeur, the figures large and very bold in style, the 
colouring powerful, the foreshortenings full of force and life, 
qualities by which the Cremonese were taught the good and 
true method of painting. Nor was this done in fresco only, 
seeing that in the same cathedral, and on one of the pilasters 
about the centre of the church, there is a picture on panel 
by the hand of Pordenone, which is, indeed, most beautiful. 
This manner of painting was subsequently imitated by 
Cammillo, the son of Boccaccino, in the principal chapel of 
San Gismondo, without the city, which that Cammillo painted 
in fresco; and in this, as well as other works, he succeeded 
so well that he finally became 2 much better artist than his 
father had been. He was, nevertheless, so dilatory and in- 
dolent in his proceedings that he completed but few works, 
except such as were small and of but little importance.t 

But the artist who most carefully imitated the good man- 


gives some account of this Bonifazio, as does Zaist, Notizie istoriche de’ 
Pittori Cremonesi. Mi 

* For the Life of this master, see vol. iii. of the present work, p. 260, 
et seg. 

+ This painter is mentioned by Lomazzo and Lamo, as before cited. 
See also the Count Vidoni, ut supra. He died in the year 1546. 
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ner, and was most essentially benefited by the competition of 
the above-named masters, was Bernardo de’ Gatti, called Il 
Soiaro,* of whom we have already spoken. Some declare this. 
artist to have been a native of Verzelli, while others afirm 
that he belonged to Cremona; but be that as it may, and 
let him have come from whithersoever they will, he painted 
a very beautiful picture for the high altar of San Piero, a 
church of the Canons ‘Regular; and in their refectory he 
also depicted the story, or rather miracle, which Our Saviour 
Christ performed, when he satisfied the hunger of an infinite 
multitude with five loaves and two fishes : but this last Ber- 
nardo retouched to such extent, a secco, that it has lost all its 
beauty.f In the church of San Gismondo, which is situate, 
as we have said, without the city of Cremona, Il Soiaro 
painted the Ascension of Our Saviour Christ into heaven ; 
this work, which is beneath one of the vaulted arches, is a 
very graceful performance, and admirably coloured. 

In the church of Santa Maria di Campagna, at Piacenza, 
U Soiaro painted a fresco in competition with Pordenone, 
and opposite to the Sant’ Agostino, of which we have before 
spoken. ‘The subject of this work is San Giorgio, he is on 
horseback, in full armour, and is in the act of Destroying 
the Dragon, the figure displaying much boldness and anima- 
tion, with admirable relief. Having finished that work, 
Il Soiaro was commissioned to complete the Tribune of the 
Church, which had been left unfinished by Pordenone, and 
in which he depicted all the Life of the Madonna, in fresco ; 
and although the Prophets and Sybils, with Angels in the 
form of Children, which had previously been painted in that 
apsis by Pordenone, are beautiful, yet Il Soiaro has acquitted 

* Sojaro or Sogliaro. This in the Cremonese dialect means a cooper, of 
which trade was the father of Bernardo. There are two pictures by his 
hand in the Museo Borbonico at Naples, an Ecce Homo anda Crucifixion ; 
of the last, a German writer, Hirt, hath deposed in such sort as to merit 
the most special ear of my reader; his magniloquent words are as 
follow :— It is composed with the discretion of Leonardo, designed with 
the learning of Michael Angelo, inspired [unless the reader will have the 
original, besouled] with the spirit-giving breath of Raphael, coloured with 
the fresh tone of Titian, and transfused with the clear-obscure of Cor- 
TEggio. 

Tia the reader consult Vidoni, La Pittura Cremonese, as above cited, 
where there is no inconsiderable part of the work given in two plates, 
with the addition of valuable remarks: see p. 57, et seq. 
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himself so well, that the whole work might be supposed to 
have been executed by one and the same person. 

There are certain small pictures which this artist has 
painted in Vigevano likewise ; they are placed on some of 
the altars in the church, and are highly worthy of praise. 
He subsequently repaired to Parma, there to work in the 
Madonna della Steccata ; while in this place he completed 
the Apsis and the Arch which had been left unfinished by 
the death of the Sienese Michelagnolo : and here, too, Il 
Soiaro obtained so much credit by the excellence of his 
labours, that the Parmesani have commissioned him to paint 
the principal Tribune of the church, where he is now occu- 
pied with a picture representing the Assumption of Our 
Lady, in fresco, a work which, as it is hoped, will be in all, 
respects worthy of commendation.* 

At the time when Boccaccino was still living, although he 
had then become very old, Cremona possessed another painter, 
called Galleazzo Campi, who painted the Rosary of the Ma- 
donna in a large chapel of the church of San Domenico, in 
that city; as he did also a fagade at the back of the church 
of San Francesco, with other pictures and works of various 
kinds, which are to be seen in Cremona, and display a 
tolerably fair amount of merit.f To Galeazzo were born 
three sons, Giulio, Antonio, and Vincenzio. The first-named 
Giulio, although he acquired the principles of art under his 
father, did nevertheless subsequently follow the manner of 
Il Soiaro, as being the better one. He also studied very 
carefully certain pictures which Francesco Salviati had 
painted in Rome, to the end that the subjects might be 
woven into arras, and sent to Piacenza to the Duke Pier 
Luigi Farnese. 

The first works executed by Giulio in his youth, at Cre- 


* This work is said to be one of those whien the master accomplished 
with his left hand, he having lost the use of his right hand by a paralytic 
affection. He died at an advanced age, in the year 1575. 

| According to an inscription, discovered some years since on the portrait 
of Girolamo Campi, in the Florentine Gallery, he was born in the yea 
1477, and died in 1536. See Vidoni, Pittura Cremonesa, as before cited. 

t The works above described have long perished, but Lanzi mentions a 
picture by Campi as still existing in the Church of San Sebastiano in 
Cremona. 
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mona," were in the choir of the church of Sant’ Agata, 
where he depictea four large stories from the life of that 
Virgin Martyr; and these were of such merit that a prac- 
tised master would perhaps scarcely have done them better. 
At a later period our artist painted some pictures in Santa 
Margarita,j and decorated the fagades of numerous palaces 
in chiaro-scuro ; these works giving proof of very good de- 
sign. For the church of San Gismondo, which is situate 
outside of Cremona, Guilio Campi painted the picture of the 
High Altar in oil; and this is much extolled for the multi- 
tude and diversity of the figures delineated therein, secing 
that these may well bear comparison with those of the 
painters who had worked before him in that church.j  Hav- 
ing painted the altar-piece, he executed numerous frescoes 
in the vaulting, one of which may more particularly be spe- 
cified. ‘his represents the Descent of the Holy Spirit on 
the Apostles, whose figures appear foreshortened as seen 
from below, and are managed with infinite grace, while they 
give proof of much judgment in art. 

At Milan, also, in the church of the Passion, which be- 
longs to the monastery of the Canons Regular, the same 
artist painted a Crucifixion in oil. This is on panel: over 
all are seen the figures of Angels, and beneath, are the 
Madonna, San Giovanni Evangelista, Santa Maria Madda- 
lena, and the other Maries. For the nuns of San Paolo, 
who have also a convent at Milan, Giulio Campi executed 
four pictures, representing the Conversion and other events 
in the life of the above-named Saint ; $ a work in which he 
was assisted by his brother Antonio, who also painted one of 
the chapels in a new church which had been erected after 
the design of Lombardino, at the convent of Santa Caterina, 


* Giulio Campi is said to have perfected himself in his art under Giulio 
Romano, with whom he studied some time in Mantua. — 4. Flor., 
1832-8. | 

$ The Church dedicated to the Saints Pelagia and Margherita, that is to 
say.— bid. 

% This picture represents the Duke Francesco Sforza kneeling with 
Bianca Maria Visconti, in the act of adoring the Madonna ; they are sup- 
ported by the Saints Sigismund, Jerome, Grisano, and Daria. Of this 
painting also there is an engraving with illustrations, in the above mentioned 
work of Count Vidoni, i 

$ Engraved by one of the Ghisi family. 
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near the Porta Ticinese. The subject of this work is Sant’ 
Elena causing the Holy Cross of Christ to be sought for; 
and the picture is a very good work. 

Vincenzio, also, the third of these brothers, having acquired 
his art from Giulio the eldest brother, as did also Antonio 
the second, is now a young artist, of whom there are the 
very fairest expectations. And not only have these, his two 
brothers, been disciples of Giulio Campi, but so has also the 
Brescian Lattanzio Gambara, with many others. Those 
from whom he has nevertheless received the highest honour, 
and who have proved themselves most excellent in art, are 
the paintress Sophonisba Anguisciola and her three sisters, 
all of whom have been his disciples. These richly gifted 
maidens were born to the Signor Amilcar Anguisciola, and 
to the Signora Bianca Punzona, both of whom belong to the 
noblest families in Cremona. 

But with respect to the above-named Sophonisba, of whom 
we spoke some few words in the Life of the Bolognese sculp- 
tress, Madonna Properzia de’ Rossi, not knowing any thing 
more at that time,* I have now to relate that I have this 
year seen a picture by her hand in the house of her father 
at Cremona. The subject of. this work, which is very care- 
fully treated, is a family group, the three sisters of the 
paintress namely playing at Chess, with an old woman be- 
longing to the family; these figures are executed with so 
much boldness and freedom that they appear to be truly 
alive, and seem to want nothing but the power of speech.} 
In another picture by this same Sophonisba, is a portrait of 
her father the Signor Amilcar, who has one of his daughters 
on one side of him, a lady called Minerva, and who was 
much distinguished in letters as well as in painting; on the 
other side of the Signor Amilcar is Asdrubal his son, and 
the brother of Sophonisba; these figures likewise are so well 
done that they seem to breathe, and are indeed most life-like. 


* See vol, iti. of the present work, p. 243; but her father is there called 
Annibale, instead of Amilcar. 

This work is said by some authorities to be in England, but the present 
writer has not been able to ascertain the collection in which it may be 
found. Férster meanwhile affirms it to be in that of the Count Raezynsky 
at Berlin. 

VOL. IV. MM 
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At Piacenza, in the house of the Signor Archdeacon of 
the principal church, there are two most beautiful pictures 
by the hand of this lady.* One of them presents the por- 
trait of the Signor Archdeacon above-named, the other that 
of Sophonisba herself. I have already related the fact of 
this lady’s being invited by the Duke of Alva to enter the 
service of the Queen of Spain, and in that country she still 
remains, receiving very handsome appointments, and being 
highly honoured. Many portraits and other pictures which 
are greatly extolled, have been executed by Sophonisba 
during her residence in Spain, and the fame of these her 
works moved Pope Pius IV. to make known to her that he 
desired to have the portrait of the above-mentioned most 
illustrious Queen of Spain from her hand; wherefore, having 
executed the same with all the diligence and care that was 
possible, she sent the portrait to Rome, there to be presented 
to his Holiness, accompanied by a letter, written in the pre- 
cise terms that follow. 

“ Holy Father. From the Most Reverend Nunzio of your 
Holiness, I understand that you desire to have from my band 
the portrait of her Majesty the Queen my mistress. Now 
as I consider this commission a singular grace and favour, 
having to serve your Holiness, 1 have requested permission 
from Her Majesty, who has most willingly granted the same, 
perceiving in this wish a proof of the paternal affection 
which your Holiness bears to Her Majesty; I send the 
portrait, therefore, by the occasion afforded to me by this 
Cavalier, and if in that painting I shall be found to have 
satisfied the wish of your Holiness, I shall find infinite com- 
fort in the knowledge thereof: but I will not omit to say that 
if the beauties of mind possessed by this most illustrious 
Queen could also be represented by the pencil to the eyes of 
your Holiness, you could see nothing more admirable. As 
respects the delineation of those features which may be por- 
trayed by art, I have not failed to use all the care which I 
could command, to the end that your Holiness might behold 
them in their truth. 


* The portrait of Sophonisba, painted by herself, is at Althorpe ; and 
there is a Marriage of St. Catherine by her hand at Wilton. 
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“ And with this conclusion I kiss the most holy feet with 
all reverence and humility. 

“ From Madrid, on the 16th of Sept. 1561. 

“« The Most Humble Servant of your Holiness, 
“ SOPHONISBA ANGUISCIOLA.” 

To this letter his Holiness returned the following reply, 
and the portrait appearing to him to be a very beautiful and 
admirable work, he caused his answer to be accompanied by 
gifts worthy of the great abilities of Sophonisba. 

“ Pros Pope IV.— Dilecta in Christo filia. 

“We have received the portrait of the most illustrious 
Queen of Spain, our dearest daughter, which you have sent 
us, and which has been most acceptable, as well on account 
of the person represented, whom we love paternally, for her 
piety and the many pure qualities of her mind, to say nothing 
o! other considerations, as because the work has by your 
hand been very well and diligently accomplished. 

“We thank you for it, assuring you that we shall hold it 
among our most valued possessions, commending this your 
skill, which, albeit very wonderful, is nevertheless as we 
hear, the very smallest among the many gifts with which you 
are endowed. 

« And with this conclusion we send you again our bene- 
diction. May our Lord have you in his keeping. Da. 
Rome, die 15 Octobris, 1561.” 

This testimony suffices to show how great is the ability of 
Sophonisba ; and one of her sisters called Lucia, left a repu- 
tation at her death which was scarcely inferior to that of 
Sophonisba, she also having executed pictures no less beau- 
tiful and valued than those painted by her sister. Of this 
an example may be seen in Cremona, where there is a por- 
trait by her hand of the excellent Physician, Signor Pietro 
Maria, with one even more remarkable in another portrait, 
that of the Duke of Sessa namely, which was painted by this 
well endowed maiden, in a manner so truthful that it seems as 
though better could not be done, and that no likeness could 
be made to resemble the original with a more life-like reality. 

The third of the sisters Anguisciola, called Europa, is not 
yet past the age of childhood; to her, who is full of grace and 
good parts, I have spoken myself this year, and from what 
we now see of her works and designs, she will be in no wise 

MM2 
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inferior to her sisters Sophonisba and Lucia. Europa has 
already executed many portraits, the likenesses of gentlemen 
in Cremona, which are indeed entirely natural und beautiful. 
One of the likenesses executed by her hand, that of the 
Signora Bianca her mother namely, was sent into Spain 
and pleased Sophonisba greatly, as it did every one who 
saw it. And since the fourth named sister, Anna, who is 
still but a little child, has also begun to devote herself and 
with much profit, to design, I know not what further to say, 
than that there must be a great inclination received from 
nature, and that to this much practice must needs be added, 
before any can hope to equal what has been done by these 
four noble and richly gifted sisters,* who have proved them- 
selves enamoured of all the highest qualities, but most espe- 
cially of those which appertain to design. At a word the 
house of the Signor Amilcar Anguisciola (the most fortunate 
father of an admirable and honoured family) appears to me 
to be the very abode and dwelling-place of painting, or rather 
of all the excellencies. 

Meanwhile, since women so well know how to produce 
living men, what marvel is it that those who please to do 
it should prove so perfectly able to make the painted sem- 
blance? But to return to Giulio Campi, of whom I have 
said that these young ladies were disciples; in addition to his 
other works there is to be mentioned a large picture which 
he painted on cloth to serve as the covering of the organ in 
the cathedral church; this is in tempera, it exhibits a vast 
number of figures, the subject chosen being events in the 
history of Esther and Ahasuerus, with the Crucifixion of 
Haman. There is, moreover, a graceful picture by his hand 
on the Altar of San Michele in the same church, but since 
this Giulio still lives, I will say no more at present in rela- 
tion to his works. 

The sculptor Geremia, of whom we made mention in the 
life of Filarete, was also a Cremonese; there is a large 
work in marble by his hand in San Lorenzo,t a house of 

* There was a fifth sister, named Elena, but she became a nun. 

* ‘This is an error of memory in our author,” remarks one of his com- 
patriots, “since he has not mentioned the sculptor, Geremia, in the Life of 
Filarete ;”? but he has named that artist in the Life of Filippo Brunellesco, 


which will be found in the first volume of the present work. 
% This also is an error ; the work in question is the Tomb of the Saints 
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the monks of Monte Oliveto, Giovanni Pedoni,* who has 
produced numerous works in Cremona and Brescia, was 
likewise a native of the former city; among his productions, 
those now in the house of the Signor Eliseo Raimondo are 
particularly to be mentioned, as being very beautiful and 
praiseworthy. 


In Brescia likewise there have been and still are persons 
who have proved themselves most excellent in works or 
design; among others Jeronimo Romanino,} who has produced 
a vast number of paintings in that city. ‘The picture of the 
High Altar in the Church of San Francesco, which is a 
tolerably creditable work, is by the hand of this master, as 
are likewise the small folding doors which close in the altar- 
piece; these are painted in tempera both within and without; 
another picture in the same church, painted in oil and very 
beautifully done, is also by Jeronimo Romanino; in this work 
the artist bas given singularly close imitations of natural 
objects.i 

But a much more able artist than Romanino was Alessandro 
Moretto,$ who painted a fresco beneath the arch of the Porta 


Marius and Martha, but the author of the same was Antonio Amadeo 
of Pavia, and it was executed in the year 1482, as we learn from an in- 
scription on the tomb itself. 

* Cicognara, Storia della Scultura, tomo ii. p. 186, calls Giovanni 
Pedoni and his son Cristofano, natives of Lugano, and speaks very highly of 
their abilities. : 

* An excellent painter and follower of the manner of Titian— Bottari. 
See also Averoldi, Scelte Pitture di Brescia; and Ridolfi, Maraviglie 
dell’ Arte. 

| In the Church of Santa Maria di Calchera, in Brescia, there is a 
picture representing the Communion of Sant’ Apollonius, by this master, 
with the Resurrection of Lazarus, a Marriage of the Virgin, and the Last 
Supper of Our Lord, in the Church of San Giovanni. 

Alessandro Bonvicino, called Moretto, was born in Brescia towards 
the close of the -fifteenth century. His first master was Fioravante 
Ferranola, also a Brescian, but his principal acquirements were obtained 
from Titian. There are some fine frescoes by Bonvicino in the Villa Mar- 
tinengo, at Novarino, near Brescia, with many other works. There is also 
a Santa Maddalena by this master in the Venetian Academy of the Fine 
Arts, a Madonna in the Berlin Gallery, the Doctors of the Church in the 
Stidtische Museum at Frankfort, a Santa Justina in the Belvedere at 
Vienna, with a Coronation of the Virgin and other works în the Brera at 
Milan. His last production, bearing the date 1554, is in the Frizzoni 
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Brusciata; the subject of this work was the funeral procession 
of the Saints Faustino and Jovita,* with groups of figures 
following the remains of those Saints, all exceedingly well 
executed in fresco. In San Nazzaro, which is also in Brescia, 
there are certain works by the hand of Moretto, with others 
in San Celso,t which have considerable merit ; and one in 
San Piero at Oliveto, which is an exceedingly graceful and 
beautiful performance. At the house of the Mint in Milan 
also there is a picture by Alessandro Moretto which repre- 
sents the Conversion of Saint Paul and in which are many 
heads of great life and animation ; the draperies and habi- 
liments are likewise perfectly well done. This artist was 
indeed particularly fond of depicting vestments in cloth of 
gold and silver, with velvets, damasks, and other textures 
of all kinds, which he also arranged about his figures with 
infinite care. 

The faces of Alessandro Moretto are full of animation and 
have somewhat of the manner of Raffaello da Urbino; nay, 
they would without doubt have had much more thereof, had 
Moretto not always dwelt at so great a distance from that 
master. ‘The Brescian painter Lattanzio Gambara, who 
as we have before said, acquired his art under the Cremonese 
Giulio Campo, was the son-in-law of Alessandro,f and is now 
the best painter in Brescia. The picture of the High Altar 
in the Monastery of the Black Friars of San Faustino, is by 
the hand of Lattanzio, as are paintings in fresco on the walls 
and vaulting of that edifice, with other pictures in the same 
edifice. On the high altar of the Church of San Lorenzo 
likewise, is a picture by this artist, with two stories on the 
walls; all those of the vaulting, moreover, which are in fresco, 


Gallery at Bergamo. The fellow citizens of this master erected two monu- 
ments to his memory some few years since, and about the same time his 
bust was piaced in the Capitol at Rome.—Kunstblatt for 1844, p. 160. 
See also Zamboni, Memorie intorno alle Fabbriche di Brescia. 

* For the little that is to be told of these saints, who were brothers, our 
readers are referred to Mrs. Jameson, as so frequently cited. 

| The Church of S.S. Nazzaro and Celso are one and the same.— 
Forster. 

+ € Lattanzio was not the son-in-law of Alessandro Moretto, but of 
Romanino,? remarks an Italian commentator ; but the information of 
Vasari appears to have been derived from so good a source, that we may 
faìrly suppose him to have been correct. Lattanzio may have married twice 
and been son-in-law to both these artists, 
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and nearly all in a very good manner, are by the same 
artist. 

Lattanzio Gambara has given proof of admirable invention 
herein, as well as in the paintings of the interior; he has 
also depicted the fagade of his own dwelling which is situate 
between San Benedetto and the Episcopal Palace. In addition 
to many other works executed in that house, may be men- 
tioned two beautiful portraits by his hand, which I saw there 
the last time I was in Brescia ; these are that of Alessandro 
Moretto his father-in-law, and a most beautiful head of an 
old man, with that of his own wife, the daughter of the above- 
named Alessandro ; and if all the works of Lattanzio had 
been equal to those portraits, he might have been accounted 
among the best masters of our art. But since the number 
of his pictures is very great, and since he is besides still 
living, it shall suffice me for the present to have made 
mention of him thus far. 

In Venice and Milan there are numerous works by the 
hand of Giangirolamo,* who is also of Brescia. In the before- 
mentioned house of the Mint at Milan, for example, are four 
pictures representing Night-pieces and Conflagrations; and 
in the house of Tommaso da Empoli there isa Nativity of 
Our Saviour Christ, the time of which is also night, and 
which is very beautiful:} there are besides other works of 
similar fantasies in which he was an adept; but since he 
occupied himself principally with matters of that kind, and 
never undertook any work of importance, we can say nothing 
more of him than that he was a fanciful and ingenious 
person, what he has accomplished well meriting to be highly 
commended. 

Girolamo Muzianoi is also of Brescia, and having passed 


* Girolamo Savoldo, otherwise called Giangirolamo Bresciano. See 
Ridolfi, Maraviglie, &c., part i. p. 255. See also Paolo Pino (Dialogo 
della Pittura Veneziana), who places him among the first artists of his 
time. 

t There is a picture by Savoldo în Berlin which represents a girl hurrying 
from a fire which is raging among old buildings ; this painting bears 
his signature. His principal work is at Pesaro, the subject is Our Saviour 
Christ seen in the clouds of heaven ; beneath are numerous saints.—Z4d. 
Flor., 1838, and German Translation of Vasari, note. 

È Girolamo Muziano was born at Aquafredda, near Brescia, in 1528 ; he 
acquired the first principles of design from Romanino, but subsequently 
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his youth in Rome, has produced many beautiful works both 
in figures and landscape.* In the city of Orvieto there are 
two pictures in oil by this artist, they are in the Church or 
Santa Maria, which is the Cathedral of that place, and where 
there are also figures of the Prophets in fresco by Girolamo 
Muziano, which are exceedingly beautiful. ‘The copper 
piates which have been executed after his cartoons also give 
proof of good design;| but as this master likewise is still 
living and in the service of the Cardinal Ippolito da Este, 
by whom he is employed in the edifices and decorations which 
that prelate is causing to be executed in Rome, at Tigoli, and 
in other places, I will say nothing more respecting him in 
this place.} 

There has lately returned from Germany the painter 
Francesco Richino,$ who is also a Brescian, and who, to say 
nothing of the many works which he has produced in other 
places, has executed certain pictures in oil for the above- 
mentioned Church of San Piero Oliveto at Brescia, which 
are painted with much forethought and evince great care. 

The brothers Cristofano and Stefano] are also painters of 
Brescia, where they are in high repute among the artists for 
the facility with which they execute views în perspective 
Among other productions of this kind in Venice is one on 
the level wood-work or wainscot in Santa Maria dell’ Orto, 
where they have represented a Corridor with a double range 
of twisted columns, similar to those of the Porta Santa in 
Rome; and these columns, being placed on socles which pro- 
Ject in full relief, cause that church to have the appearance 
studied colouring under Titian : according to some of the best among our 
authorities, this artist imitated Michael Angelo in the outline and move 
ment of his figures. 

* For the execution of which he was so highly distinguished, that he 
obtained in Rome the appellation of Girolamo de’ Paesi (landscapes). 


They were engraved by Cornelius Cort and Niccolò Beatricetto.— 
Bottari. 

% This master is said to have been so zealous a student, that he would 
sometimes shave his head, to the end that he might be the less easily per- 
suaded to leave his house. There are works of his not in Rome only, but 
in the Louvre, at Orvieto, in Dresden, and other places. 

$ See Leonardo Cozzando, Ristretto della Storia Bresciano, by whom 
Richini is said to have been a poet and architect, as well as painter 
Massellì. 

|| Cristofano and Stefano Rosa painters in perspective, are mentioned 
by Ridolfi, Maraviglie dell’ Arte, part i. p. 250. 
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of possessing a magnificent corridor with a groined roof 
passing entirely around it; the point of sight of this work, 
which displays most beautiful foreshortenings, is in the 
centre of the nave, and the performance is so fine a one 
as to astonish all who behold it, seeing that the wood-work, 
which is indeed level, is made to appear as if it had great 
depth of recession, an effect which is much heightened by 
the rich variety of cornices, and festoons, with masks and 
various figures which enrich the same, and add infinite 
magnificence to the whole. This production does indeed 
merit very great praise, as well for its novelty as because it 
has been executed throughout with extraordinary ingenuity 
and care.* 

Now the work above-mentioned pleased the most illus- 
trious Senate of Venice very highly, insomuch that these 
Signori commissioned the same artists to execute a similar 
performance in the Library of San Marco,{ and this, though 
a smaller one, is a very admirable work for a thing of that 
kind. 

These brothers have lately been invited to paint a magni- 
ficent hall in their native city of Brescia, with decorations of 
similar kind : the building was commenced at a very great 
cost many years since on the Piazza of the city, and is erected 
over a vast colonnade, beneath which the citizens have their 
walk. The hall is sixty-two paces long, by thirty-five 
broad, and at the highest point its elevation is equal to its 
width: the building has indeed the appearance of much 
greater extent, being entirely isolated on all sides, and having 
no other chamber or edifice near it. In this magnificent hall, 
therefore, the above-named brothers have produced numerous 
works to their very great credit : they first arched the roof 
with strong rafters, bound with clamps of iron, and, having 
covered it with lead, they formed a coved ceiling, which is 
an exceedingly rich and handsome work.i 

* This work is still in existence, but somewhat faded and obscured. 

+ Now no longer a library, but the Palace of the sovereign.—£4. Flor., 
Da “These artists survived the account here given many years. Cristofano 
died in 1576, Stefano in 1572. For details respecting these artists see 
Ridolfi, Maraviglie dell Arte; Zamboni, Notizie delle Fabbriche piu 
celebri di Brescia, &e.; and Lanzi, History of Painting, vol. lì. p. 229, et 
seq., where their works are very highly praised. 
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It is true that in this immense space there have been 
placed but three pictures, which are in oil, and were painted 
by the elder Titian, but there might with good effect have 
been many more exhibited there, and the divisions might 
have been of better proportions, adorned with richer devices, 
and in every way more beautiful, and this would have 
imparted a more cheerful aspect to that hall, which in every 
other respect is arranged with infinite judgment.* 





Now having spoken, in this part of our work, of the artists 
who have flourished in the cities of Lombardy, it cannot but 
be fitting that we should also make mention of those belong- 
ing to Milan, the chief city of that province, of such of them, 
that is to say, as we have not before named, seeing that they 
have been in question more than once in divers portions of 
this our book. Wherefore, to begin with Bramantino,+ of 
whom some discourse has been made in the Life of Pietro 
della Francesca del Borgo :f I find that he has executed 
many more works than I bave mentioned when speaking of 
this master on a former occasion ; and, of a truth, I could 
scarcely suppose it possible that an artist so frequently cited, 
and to whom Milan is indebted for wood design,$ should have 
produced so few works, as those which were all whereof I 
could formerly obtain intelligence. 

After having painted in Rome, then, as has been related, 
certain apartments for Pope Nicholas V.,| and finished that 
foreshortened figure of Our Saviour Christ, with the Virgin 
who is holding the Divine Child in her arms, and is accom- 
panied by San Giovanni and the Magdalene, which is over 


* Cristofano Rosa had a son named Pietro, who was a disciple of 
Titian, but died while still young in 1577 » either of the plague or of poison. 
Bottari. See also Lanzi, Mistory of Painting (English Edition), vol. 
ii. p. 186, et seg. 

* Bartolommeo Suardi, or Suardo, called Bramantino, from having been 
the disciple of the architect Bramante. See Passavant, in the Kunstblatt 
for 1838, No, 68, See also Lanzi, as before cited, vol. ii. p. 472, et seg. 

$ For whose Life see vol. iii. p. 13, et EZZA 

$ The truth of this assertion has been much disputed, but the question 
is one which cannot be entered into in this place. 

|| It was not the present master, but his disciple, called Agostino Bra- 
mantino, that painted the rooms of Nicholas V. See De Paguve, Sienese 
Edition of Vasari. 
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the door of San Sepolcro, in Milan, and is an admirable 
work :* after having done this, I say, Bramantino further- 
more depicted the Nativity of Christ Our Saviour, in fresco, 
on a fagade of the Mint ; { and in the church of Santa Maria 
di Brera he painted the Birth of the Madonna, { with figures 
of Prophets on the doors which close the organ in that church. 
The figures in this last-mentioned work are foreshortened 
admirably, and there is a view in perspective, which is also 
exceedingly well done ; but this does not surprise me, that 
master having always delighted in the details of architecture, 
with which he was well acquainted. 

Indeed I remember to have seen in the possession of 
Valerio Vicentino, a very beautiful book filled with designs 
of antiquities, the measurements and execution of which were 
wholly by the hand of Bramantino; it comprised those 
existing in Lombardy, and gave the plans of many renowned 
edifices, which I did myself design from that book, being then 
a youth.$ There was the church of Sant’ Ambrogio in 
Milan, for example, which had been erected by the Lom- 
bards, and was filled with pictures and works in sculpture, 
after the Greek manner: it had a circular apsis of con- 
siderable extent, but which was not well considered, as 
respects the architecture. This church was subsequently, 
and in the time of Bramantino, rebuilt after his design,| 
when it received the addition of a portico in stone, on one 
of the sides, the columns being formed to resemble trees that 
have been cut down, and having a new and peculiar effect. 

In the same book was the ancient portico of the church of 
San Lorenzo, in the city of Milan, and this portico is a vast 


* This is a veritable work of Suardi—Masselli. In the Church of 
Sant? Eustorgio also there is a work by his hand, certain Angels namely ; 
and in the Church of Santa Maria, near San Sestino in Milan, there are the 
Four Evangelists by this master. —NMòrster. 

+ This work is no longer visible.—De Pagave, ut supra. 

| This also has perished,—Zd. Flor., 1832-8. 

$ This work was designed by Agostino di Bramantino, it is therefore an 
error to speak of it as having been studied by Bramante, as our author has 
done in a subsequent page.—De Pagave. 

|| This Church has been more than once restored, but never wholly 
rebuilt.—Zbid. 

ST The portico on one of the sides of Sant? Ambrogio was designed at 
the command of Ludovico Iì Moro, by Bramante, who also directed its 
executioni—Musselli. À 
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and beautiful as well as very much renowned work, but the 
architecture of the church is in the Gothic manner.* The 
church of Sant’ Ercolino { was in like manner designed in 
this work, a most ancient building, rich in marble and stucco 
works, which are extremely well preserved, as are some vast 
sepulchral monuments in granite, which are also in that 
edifice. The church of San Pietro-in-Ciel d’Oro, at Pavia, 
has also a place among these designs : the body of Sant’ 
Agostino is in the sacristy of this church, and is deposited 
within a tomb covered with small figures, which I believe to 
be by the hand of the Sienese sculptors Agnolo and Agos- 
tino.$ The tower built of bricks by the Goths was in like 
manner there designed, and is a very beautiful thing, entirely 
worthy of such memorial, seeing that, to make no mention of 
many other ornaments, there are figures on this tower six 
braccia high, and made of terra-cotta, which have main- 
tained themselves in very fair preservation, even to our own 
days. 

Ti is said that in this tower died Boethius, who was buried 
in the above-named church of San Piero-in-Ciel-d’Oro, now 
called Sant’ Agostino, where his tomb is still to be seen, with 
the inscription which was placed on it by Alessandro, by 
whom the church was rebuilt and restored,$ in the year 1222. 
Finally there was designed by the hand of Bramantino in 
this book the most ancient church of Santa Maria, in Pertica, 
a round structure erected by the Lombards with the spoils of 
war ; here lie buried the remains of the French and others 
who were defeated and slain before Pavia, at the time when 
King Francis I. of France was taken prisoner by the army 
of the Emperor Charles V. 

But now to leave these designs, I have further to relate, 
that Bramantino painted the facade of the Signor Giovanni 
Battista Latturate|| in Milan, depicting thereon a figure of 


* It was destroyed in 1537, and was rebuilt in a different manner— 
Masselli, 

| This should be Sant’ Aquilino.—2bid. 

$ The tomb of Sant? Agostino is by a master whose name has not yet 
been ascertained ; it was commenced on the 14th of December in the year 
1362.— Forster, 

$ Thus in the text :— Si edificò e restaurò. 

|] This house was the paternal abode of Bartolommeo Suardi, called 
Bramantino, nor is it known by what means it fell from the possession of 
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Our Lady between those of two Prophets. On the fagade of 
Signor Bernardo Scacalarozzo likewise, this artist painted 
four colossal figures in imitation of bronze, which are tolera- 
bly well done.* There are, besides, other works by his hand 
in Milan, all of which have procured him considerable 
praise, seeing that he appeared in that city as the first light 
of a good manner in painting, and was the cause of Bra- 
mante’s having become so excellent as he did in architecture, 
the first things studied by Bramante having been the designs 
of Bramantino.} It was after his design moreover,i that the 
church of San Satiro was erected, and that church pleases 
me exceedingly, seeing that it is a very beautiful production, 
richly adorned with decorations of columns, double corridors, 
and other ornaments, both within and without, to say nothing 
of the most beautiful sacristy, where there is a large number 
of statues. 

But that which is here most of all worthy of praise, is the 
central tribune, the beauty of which caused Bernardino da 
Trevio,$ as we have already related in the Life of Bramante, I 


his family into that of the Lattuanti.—De Pagave, Sienese Edition of 
Vasari. 

* This facade was painted by the architect Bramante.—/did. 

* This is not the fact, as the admirers of Bramante are careful to affirm, 
sometimes with less of courtesy than energy. When Bramante went to 
Milan he was well versed in the branch of his art here in question. 

+ he text would make it appear that Bramantino was here meant, 
whereas the master really intended by this 4 whose” is Bramante. A 
slight looseness of expression is not unusual with our excellent Giorgo, this 
must needs he admitted; his reader has now and then to fish awhile for his 
meaning, and that not unfrequently in sufficiently troubled waters, but if 
he be not always precise in expression, never shall he be found otherwise 
than upright of intention; and judge ye the whether, O reader of our 
hearts! Besides, hath he not himself told us that his hand was ever more 
familiar with the pencil than the pen? and if he be not the Martinet of 
phrases that your ultra-delicate ear demands, what right have we to quarrel 
with him for not being what he has warned us he does not propose to be! 
Let us give him peace rather, and accept what he has done, which is so 
much, rather than cavil at what he has omitted, seeing that this last is 
indeed so little. Vale, oh excellent reader. 

$ Bernardino Zanale of Treviglio. This artist wrote a Treatise on the 
Laws of Perspective and the Proportions of the Human Form, which was 
completed in the year 1524. Specimens of his manner are to be seen in 
the Sacristy of Santa Maria delle Grazie, and in the Brera at Milan. He was 
invited to Bergamo in 1525, and died in the following year. See Passa- 
vant, Kunstblatt for 1838, p. 266. 

|| For this Life, see vol. ii. p. 426, et sen. 
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to pursue the same mode of proceeding in the cathedral of 
Milan, and eventually to devote himself wholly to architec- 
ture, although his first and principal vocation had been 
painting. In the monastery of the Grazie for example, 
Bernardino depicted four stories of the Passion of Our Lord, 
as we have before said. ‘These works are in fresco; they 
are in one of the cloisters, and there are others, also by the 
same artist, in another cloister: these last are in chiaro- 
scuro. 

It was by Bernardino da Trevio that the sculptor Agosti- 
no Busto, called Bambaja, was brought forward and power- 
fully assisted: of this Bambaja mention has been made in 
the Life of Baccio da Montelupo ;* there are works by his 
hand at Santa Marta, a convent of nuns in the city of Milan; 
and here I have myself seen, although it is not without diffi- 
culty that permission to enter that place is procured, the 
tomb of Monsignore Foix, who died at Pavia. This monu- 
ment is constructed of numerous pieces of marble carved in 
low relief, and presenting ten stories, the small figures of 
which are sculptured with infinite care: these stories consist 
principally of the various battles, victories, and other deeds 
of that noble ; the storming of fortified places among others : 
finally, are represented his death, burial, and sepulture, and 
to say all at a word, they are such, that, regarding it in great 
astonishment, I stood for a while considering how it has 
been found possible to produce by means of hand and chisel 
so delicate and extraordinary a work : for in this monument we 
have decorations consisting of trophies, arms of every kind, 
chariots, artillery, and many other engines and implements 
of war, all carved with the most surprising perfection, and 
lastly the figure of Monsignor Foix himself, the size of life, 
wearing his armour, and with a countenance which seems 
almost to rejoice, even in death, over the victories gained by 
his hand. 

It is indeed greatly to be lamented that this work, which 
is truly worthy to be accounted among the most astonishing 


* The Life of Baccio da Montelupo will he found at p. 136, et seg., of 
vol. iii. Agostino Busto is mentioned in the Life of Vittore Carpaccio also, 
for which see vol. iii. p. 329, et seg. 


+ Gaston di Foix died in battle with the Spaniards at Ravenna, in the 
year 1512. 1 
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productions of the art, should have been left unfinished, and 
be now permitted to remain in pieces on the earth, instead 
of being erected in some befitting position: neither am I 
surprised to find that some of the figures have been carried 
off and sold, to be afterwards put up elsewhere and for other 
purposes.* But there is, now-a-days, so little humanity or 
rather gratitude, to be found amongst men, that among all the 
many who were favoured by, and received benefits from, the 
noble Gaston, none has been known to give himself any con- 
cern for the memory of De Foix, any more than for the 
excellence and beauty of the work thus abandoned. ‘There 
are other works by the same Agostino Busto, in the cathe- 
dral for example, as well as in San Francesco, where there 
is the tomb of the Biraghi family, as we have said: at the 
Certosa of Pavia also there are examples of his ability with 
many others, in different places, which are for the most part 
truly admirable. 





Among the competitors of Agostino Bisto was a certain 
Cristofano Gobbot, who also executed numerous works on 
the fagade of the above-named monastery of the Certosa, as 
he did also in the church, and these he effected so well that 
he may justly be enumerated among the best sculptors at 
that time in Lombardy. The figures of Adam and Eve, 
which are on the eastern front of the cathedral of Milan, are 
in like manner by the hand of Cristofano, and are considered 
remarkable works, such, in short, as may well bear compari» 


* De Pagave, in his notes to the Sienese Edition of our author, gives 
some account of the dispersion of the works prepared for this magnificent 
tomb. A large quantity of the precious sculptures were taken to the Villa 
. Castellazzo, near Milan, formerly the property of the Counts Arconati, but 
now belonging to the Busca family. Some of the pieces are carefully pre- 
served in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, where the present writer remembers 
to have seen them in the year 1837, as also in 1841, and again in 1845 ; 
whether they vet remain there may now perhaps be reasonably doubted. 
Others are said to be in the Brera. Cicognara, Storia della Scultura Mo- 
derna, tom. ii. has given plates very carefully engraved in outline of a cer- 
tain portion, (see plates lxxvii. and Ixxviii.) and at p. 355 of the same 
works he declares himself to have seen some of these works in Paris. 

| Cristofano Solari, called the Gobbo (Hunchback), of Milan, was a 
brother of that Andrea, who is mentioned by Vasari at the end of the Life 
of Correggio ; sec vol. ii. p. 411. 
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son with any that have been produced in those parts by 
other masters. 


Almost at the same time there was a sculptor in Milan, 
called Angelo, and who bore the surname of Ciciliano. This 
artist produced a work on the same side of the cathedral 
above-mentioned ; this is no less beautiful than that of 
Cristofano, which stands near it; the work of Angelo is a 
figure representing Santa Maria Maddalena borne through 
the air by four Angels in the form of children; the size is 
that of the Adam and Eve by Cristofano. The last men- 
tioned sculptor gave much attention to architecture as well 
as to sculpture, and among other works he commenced the 
portico of San Celso,* in Milan, which was finished after his 
death by Tofano,t called Il Lombardino, who erected many 
churches and palaces in all parts of Milan, as we have 
already related in the Life of Giulio Romano ; among these, 
the convent, church, and vestibule belonging to the nuns of 
Santa Caterina, and which is situate at the Porta Ticinese, 
may more particularly be mentioned; many other fabries 
of similar character were also constructed by Tofano.i 


Silvio da Fiesole£ was also employed, by the intervention of 
Tofano, in the works of the above-mentioned cathedral, and 
among the stories in the life of Our Lady which decorate a 
door looking towards the north west, there is one by his 
hand, that namely which represents the Espousals of the 
Virgin, a very beautiful relief it is. The story of similar 
size which is opposite to this, represents the Marriage at 
Cana in Galilee, and is by the hand of Marco da Gra,| a very 


* The design of the church and portico of San Celso was by Bramante, 
according to De Pagave, and the execution of the work was confided to 
Angelo Siciliano, whom Vasari calls Ciciliano. 

* Cristofano, that is to say. 

È De Pagave attributes the works at the Porta Ticinese to Galeazzo 
Alessio, of Perugia, 

$ Silvio Cosini of Fiesole has been already mentioned in the Life of 
Andrea da Fiesole. See vol. iii. p. 103. 

|| It has been suggested that this “ Marco da Gra” may probably mean 
Marco Ferrerio, called Agrate, by whom the celebrated marble statue af 
St. Bartholomew, in the Milanese Cathedral, was executed,. 
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able sculptor, but these stories are still in process of exe- 
cution, being at this time carried forward by a very studious 
youth called Francesco Brambilari,* who has almost com- 
pleted one, in which are the Apostles receiving the Holy ‘ 
Spirit. This also is a very beautiful work. Francesco has 
likewise made a basin or reservoir in marble, which he has 
decorated with ornaments pierced in the stone, as well as 
with admirable foliage and a group of children, which are 
singularly graceful; over this (which is to be placed in the 
cathedral) there is eventually to stand a marble statue of 
Pope Pius IV. de’ Medici, who was a native of Milan. 

And here we may with truth affirm, that if the study of 
art were pursued with as much zeal in Milan as it is in 
Rome and Florence, the able masters to be found there 
might have produced, nay, might still be producing, very 
admirable works; and of a verity the Milanese are at this 
time not a little indebted to the Aretine Leone Leoni,} seeing 
that he, as we shall relate hereafter, has spent considerable 
sums of money as well as much time, in collecting many 
casts from the antique which he has had brought to Milan 
for his own use and that of the other artists. 

But to return to the Milanese painters. After Leonardo 
da Vinci had executed the before-mentioned Last Supper in 
that place there were many who sought to imitate him, more 
particularly Marco Uggioni and some others, of whom we 
have made mention in the Life of Leonardo.f That master 
was very successfully imitated by Cesare da Sesto likewise, 
and this last-mentioned artist was also a Milanese ; in addition 
to the works by his hand whereof we have made mention in 
the Life of Dosso, there is a large picture in the house of the 
Mint at Milan, which is indeed a rich and beautiful work. 
The subject is the Baptism of Our Saviour Christ by St. 


* Whose true name was Brambilla. Forster informs us that the metal 
Tabernacle of the Sacrament in the Cathedral of Milan was cast by this 
master. 

+ Some slight mention has been made of Leone Leoni, in the Life of 
Valerio Vicentino, see vol. iii. p. 467, et seg., but Vasari afterwards wrote 
a separate biography of this artist, wbich will be found in a subsequent 
page of the present work, 

i See vol. ii. p. 392. This painter is more commonly called Marco 
Oggione, and occasionally Uglone. 

. VOL. IV. NN 
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John.* Another picture by Cesare da Sesto is the half- 
length figure of Herodias with the Head of John the Baptist 
in a Charger, which is also executed with admirable ability; 
and furthermore this artist depicted an altar-piece in the 
church of San Rocco, which is situate without the Porta 
Romana; the subject of that work likewise being St. John 
the Baptist, but represented as a child; to say nothing of 
many other paintings by the same hand, all of which are 
much admired.} 

The Milanese painter, Guadenzio, was also considered in 
his lifetime to be an able artist ;t he painted the picture for 
the high altar in the church of San Celso,$ and in Santa 
Maria delle Grazie he painted a chapel in fresco, the subject 
chosen being the Passion of Our Saviour Christ, represented 
by figures the size of life, these last exhibiting singular 
movement and animation in the attitudes.| After this 
Guadenzio painted a picture on panel in the same chapel, 
and in rivalry of Titian ;9] but although he made great efforts, 


* This most admirable picture is now at Milan, in the possession of the 
noble family of Scotti-Galanti.—Z4. Flor., 1832-8. It was engraved by 
Fumagalli, in the Scuola di Leonardo, 1821. 

t This work came into the possession of the Melzi family.—Zbid. 
From a note to the German Translation of our author we learn that one of 
the finest, if not the very best, picture of Cesare da Sesto was painted for 
the High Altar of the Church of San Niccolò in Messina, and is now at 
Naples (in the Museo Borbonico). See also Passavant, in loc. cit., p. 277. 

$ Guadenzio Ferrari, who was bom in 1484 at Valduggia, near Novara, 
in the Sardinian States, for which cause the Piedmontese account him to be 
one of their school. See Della Valle, Introduction to vol. x. of the Sienese 
Edition of our author. Orlandi calls him a disciple of Perugino, and he is 
said by some writers to have painted in the Farnesina with Raphael. Gua- 
denzio was a sculptor and architect, as well as painter. See the Marchese R. 
d’Azeglio, who gives details respecting this master, in his richly illustrated 
work on the Royal Gallery of Turin. Guadenzio Ferrari died in the year 
1550, and while occupied with the Last Supper, still to be seen in Santa 
Maria della Grazie, at Milan. 

$ There is no work by Guadenzio at San Celso, but in the Church of the 
Blessed Virgin, which îs very near it, there is a Baptism of Our Lord by 
St. John.—Musselli. 

|| The subject of this work is the Flagellation and Crucifixion of Our 
Saviour Christ, and is still in fair preservation.—Zbid, 

“7 The subject of the work here in question is the figure of St. Paul 
the Apostle, represented in an attitude ot meditation, and in the distance 
is seen the story of his conversion. It was painted, according to the 
authorities, in the year 1543, and is now în the Louvre, together with that 


-” 
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his work cannot be said to surpass those of the other artists 
who have laboured in the same place.* 

Bernardino di Lupino,t of whom we have already made 
some mention elsewhere, depicted various works for the 
house of the Signor Gianfrancesco Rabbia, which is situate 
near San Sepolcro in the city of Milan; the front of the 
house that is to say, with the Loggie, halls, and other apart- 
ments. . The subjects of these pictures were taken from 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, and other fables ; the figures are good 
and beautiful, and the work is carefully executed and very 
delicately finished. In the Munistero Maggiore$ likewise, 
Bernardino produced certain works, having decorated the 
entire front of the high altar with stories of different subjects, 
and painted a picture of Our Saviour Christ scourged at the 
column, with many other productions, all of which are of 


very fair merit.| 
of Titian, painted for the same place, and which represents Our Saviour 
Christ crowned with thorns. 

* Lomazzo, Trattato sulla Pittura, &c., makes this master one of the 
«seven greatest painters in the world,” and the authorities who do not 
accept this opinion, are yet agreed in admitting that the passing notice here 
given to him by Vasari does in no way meet his deserts. ‘The Santa Cate- 
rina by Guadenzio Ferrari is on all hands considered to be a work of the 
first rank. The taste of this artist may without doubt be considered ques- 
tionable in certain points, but into details of this kind it is not our province 
to enter in this place; the reader who shall desire such, will find them in 
Lanzi, ut supra; School of Milan, vol. i. p. 496, et seq.; in Bordiga, 
Notizie intorno alle opere di G. Ferrari, pittore e plastico, Milan, 1821; 
in Lomazzo, Trattato, &c. ; in Orlandi, Adecedario Pittorico ; and in 
many other works. 

+ Or rather, Luino, as we have already remarked,—Z4. Flor., 1832-8. 
See vol. iii. of the present work, p. 156. Passavant considers him to have 
commenced his labours about the year 1488. See Beitrage zur Kentniss 
der Lombardischen M: alerschulen, and the Kunstblatt, as before cited. 

The pictures painted by Bernardino Luino in the house of the Rabbìa 
family are declared by some of the Florentine writers to have been de- 
stroyed, when the building was restored in the last century; but from a 
note to the German Translation of our author we learn that certain por- 
tions of them are still to be seen in the Casa Silva at Milan. 

The Great Monastery has been suppressed, but in the Church annexed 
to it, and which is dedicated to San Maurizio, there are numerous pictures 
by Luino, who is one of the most admirable and meritorious of the Lom- 
bard masters. There are indeed not wanting authorities who consider him 
the first ; and when we remember the correcfness and grace of his design, 
the purity of his style, and the singular delicacy of his execution, We are 


but slightly disposed to question their judgment. 
|| The short mention with which our author has passed over tre wocks 
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And this shall be the end of the above written Lives of 
the various artists of Lombardy.* 


of this artist, proves that he was not acquainted with them, and had been 
but insufficiently informed by those on whom he had relied for his intelli-* 
gence. In the present day Bernardino receives full justice ; nay, some 
may think he has obtained rather more than his deserts, since his works 
have in certain instances been attributed to Leonardo da Vinci. See 
Passavant, /oc. cit., where many of Vasari’s omissions are supplied. 

* Among the works of Luino, which have been attributed, as above re- 
marked, to Leonardo da Vinci, Forster enumerates the Vanity and Modesty, 
in the Sciarra-Colonna Palace in Rome. The daughter of Herodias, with 
the head of the Baptist, in the Tribune of the Uffizj at Florence, and 
though last mentioned, not least interesting to ourselves, the Christ Dis- 
puting with the Doctors in our own National Gallery. See German Trans- 
lation of Vasari, vol. iv. p. 447, note. 
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| of the Conquest of Ireland; Itinerary 

through Wales; and Description of Wales. 
. With Index. Edited by Taos. Wricam, 


i Henry of Huntingdon’s History of 


| the English, from the Roman Invasion to 


 HenryII.; with the Acts of King Stephen, 


_ So 


Ingulph’s Chroniele of the Abbey of 
saga 


| Croyland, with the Continuations by Peter 
of Blois and other Writera. By H.T. 

RiLer. L 
img tr 


‘a 


Revised and enlarged., Numerous fine 
 Portraîts. In 2 vola. 


Andersen’s. Danish Legends and 


. Fairy Tales. With many Tales not In any 
‘other edition. Translated by CAnoLINE 





‘| PrAoHey, 120 Wood Engravings. 


A «ti 
‘ 





Keightley's Fairy Mythology. Pron 
tispiece by Cruileshante. 1 

Lepsius’s Letters from Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, and the Peninsula of Sinai, È î 

Mallet's Northern Antiquities. By 
Bishop Percy. With an Abstract oî the 
Eyrbiggia Saga, by Sir WALTER SCOT®, 
Rdited by J. A. BLACKWELL: 

Marco Polo's Travels, The Trans- 
lation of Marsden, Edited by Tuomag 
WRIGHT, 

Matthew Paris’s Chronicle, In 5 vols, 

FIzsTt SECTION: Roger of Wendover's 
Flowers of English History, from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.D. 1238, 
Translated by Dr. Grues. In 2 vola, 

Seconp SECTION: From 1235 to 1273, 
With Index to the entire Work. Im 
3 vols. 

Matthew of Westminster's Flowers 
of History, especially such as relate to the — 
affairs of Britain; to A.p. 1397. Translated 
by C. D. Yoner. {n 2 vols. 1 

Ordericus Vitalis” Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England and Normandy. Trans- 
lated with Notes, by T. ForEst£E, M.A. 
Tn 4 vols, 

Pauli’s (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred the 
Great. Translated from the German. To 
which is appended Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon 
version of Crosius, with a literal Transla= 
tion, and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and . 
Glossary. i : 


| Roger De Hoveden's Annals of Eng- 


lish History ; from A.D. 732 to A,D. 1201, 
Edited by H. T. Rev. In? vole. 

Six Old English Chronicles, vixz,:=e 
Asgser’s Life of Alfred, and the Chronicles 
of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geoffrey 
of Monmonth, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester. 


William of Malmesbury’s Chroniele 


of the Kings of England. Translated by. © 


SHARPE. dre 

Yule-Tide Stories... A. Collection: of 
Scandinavian Tales and Traditions, Edited 
hy B, TaoRPE, i 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


ori Rod 83 Vols. at 55. each, excepting those marked vtherwise. 
Allen’s Battles of the British Navy, 


Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, In' Eng- ‘ 
lish Verse. By W.S. Rosa, Tivelve fimo 
Engravinge. 2 vols, UU si 

Bechstein’s Cage and Chamber Birdn. 
Including. Sweet'a Warblers, Enlarged. 
edition.  Numerous plates, | |‘ 

*,* All other editions are abridged | | 
With the plates coloured. Ts. 6d, 
2g 


ì 


Bonomi's Ninevoh and ita Dalspan! 


New Edition, revised and. considerably 


anlarged, both in matter and Plates. 


. Unwards of 200 Engravingi 
Butler's Hudibras. With Variorum 
‘Notes, a Biography, and a General Index, 
Edited by HenRY G. DL Thirty beau= 
IWustratione. 


350r3 further illustrated with 
62 Outline Portraits. In 2 vols. 108. 


Cattermole’s Evenings at Maddon 
Hall 24 esquisite Sgrena on. Steel, 
from designs by himself iho Letterpress 
by the BaRroNESs DE CARAFELLA. 

China, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, with some Account oî Ava and 
the Burmese, Siam, and Anam, Neariy 
100 IMlustratione. 

Craik's (G. L.) Pursuit of Enowledge 
under Difficulties, illustrated by Anec» 
dotes and Memoirs. Revised Edition. 
With numerous Portraits. 

Cruikshank’s Three Courses and a 
Dessert. A Series of Tales, with BO hw 
morous IMustratione by Cruilshank. 

Dante, Translated by I. C. WriGHi, 
M.A. New Edition, carefully revised. 
Portrait and 34 Iustratione on Steel, 
ufter Flacman. 


Didron’8 History of Christian Art 
in the Middle Ages. From the French. 
Upwards of 150 outline Engravings. 





| Dyer(T.H.) The History of Pompeii; 


its Buildings and Antiquities, An account 
of the City, with a full description of the 
î Remains, and an Itinerary for Visitors, 
Edited by T. H. Dyer, LL.D. I0lus- 
trated with nearly 300 Wood Engrav- 
Ino, a large Map, and a Plan of the 
Forum. A New Edition, revised and 
brought down to 1874. 75. 64. 


Gil Blas, ‘The Adventures of. 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, and 
10 Etchings by George Oruikshank. 68. 

Grimm'e Gammer @rethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
Translated by EpgaR TAYLOR. Numerous 
Woodcuts by Cruikshank. 32. 64. 


Holbein's Dance of Death, and Bible 
Cuts. Upwards of 150 subjects, beauti- 
fully engraved in fac-simile, with Intro» 
duna and Descriptions by the late 
è FRANOIS Dovox and Dr. T. F. DIBDIN, 
= vols, in 1. 75. 64. 


| Howitt's (Mary) Pictorial Calendar 
of the Seasons. Embodying the whole ot 
Aiken’s Calendar of Nature. Upwards 0) 
100 Engravings. 


(Mary and William) Stories 
of English Di Foreign Life, Twenty beau- 
tifa bo 





A CATALOGUE, 0F 












tadia, Pictorial, Desoriptive, vw and. n 
Historical, from the Earliest Times. Up- 
wards of 100 fine Engravings on Wood, Gi 
‘anda Map. i 


-FJasse's Anecdotes of Dogs. New: Red 8 


tion, with large additions. Numerous, t: 
Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and ot, hi Ta. J 
cn 3 Or, With the oddition of SEA ° 
highly-finished Steel Engrovings. Ts. 64. 
King's Natural History of Preciona — 7 
Stones, and of the Precious Metale.. Wih |» 
numerous IMustrations. Price Bs. mM 
Natural History of Gems © 
or Decorative Stones. Winely TUustratea, si 
68. 3 


Handbook of Engraved Gere. 
Tinely IMustrated. 68. È 

Kitto's Scripture Lands and Biblical 
Atlas, 24 Mops, beautifully engravedì on 
Steel, with a Consulting Index, A È 

3 with the maps coloured, 78. 6d. Ù 


\ 

Krummacher's Parables, Translated’ 1 
from the German, Worty IMustrasions dy 
Clayton, engraved by Dalziel. » i 

Lindsay's (Lord) Letters on E it, i 
Edom, and the Holy Land. New Edition, 
enlarged: Thirty-six beautiful. Engrav | do 
îngs, and 2 Maps. A 

Lodge's Portraits of Illustrious Per. ù 
sonages of Graat Britain, with Memoira. 
Tuo Hundred: and Forty Portraîts, en- 
graved on Steel, 8 vols, 

Longfellow'8 . Poetical Worlkts,: 
Twenty-fowr Engravings, by Birkel | 
Foster and DR: and a Portresit. 

;j or, without illustrations, 35.64. 

Prose Works, 16 pane. Em 
gravings by Birket Foster, &ic. — 

Loudon’s (Mrs.) Entertaining Natur: 
slist. Revised by W. S. DaLLas, FL. 
With nearly 600 Woodcuts. 


Marryat's Masterman Ready; or, 
The Wreck of the Paciflo, 93 Woodcuts. 


35. 6d. ‘ sl 
Poor Jack. With 16 ZYlus- 3 
trations, after Designs by O. Stanfiela, 
R.A. 3s.6d. 
Mission; or, Scenes in At N 
rica. (Written for Young People.) Itlus- 
trated by Gilberi and Dalmiel, 35. 6A. 4a] 
Pirate; and ‘aree Cuttere. 
New Edition, with a Mamoir of the. 


Author. With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by 0. Stanficlà. RA. 38 6à. 


Privateers - Man One Hun-. 
dred Years Ago. Eight Engravings on » 
Steel, after Stothard, 3s. 6d. : 
Settlers in Canada, New Ò 


Edition Ten fine Engravings Gilbert | 
and Dalziel. 38.64. w 
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| |_;_;°‘’‘—‘’BOHNS VABIOUS LIBRARIES. 





— Maxwell’s Victories of ‘Wellington 
|. and fhe British Aries, Stedl Engravings. 
" Michael Angelo and Raphael, their 

"i Lives and Works. By DuPPA and Qua- 
| TREMERE DE Quinor. . With 13 Engravings 


n 
| Miller’'s History of the Anglo-Sax- 
| ons. .Writtenin a popular sty!0, on the 
| |_—’‘’‘basis of Sharon Turner, Portrait of 
© Alfred, Map of Sawon Britain, and 12 
elaborate Engravings on Sicel. 


— Milton’s Poetical ‘Works. 


With a 
. —Memoir by JAMmrs MonteoMERY, TonD'4 
© \erbal Index to all the Poems, and Ex- 
.. planatory Notes. With 120 Engravings 
—— by Thompson anà others, from Drawinge 
by W. Harvey. ‘2 vole. 
Vol. I. Paradise Lost, complete, with 
\ Memoir, Notes, and Index. 
Vol. 2. Paradise Regained, and other 
Posms, with ‘Verbal Index to all the 
Ren Poems. 
 Mudie’s British Birds. Revised by 
i W.C.L. MarTIN, Fifty-two Figures ant 
| © Plates of Eggs. In 2 vols. 
o j or, with the plates coloureà, 
18. 64. per vol. 
| Naval and Military Heroes of Great 
> Britain; or, Calendar of Victory, Being s 
‘| Record of British Valour and Conquest 
|‘. by Sea and Land, on every day in the 
year, from the time of William the 
— ‘{Conqueror to the Battle of Inkermann, 
| By Major Jonns, R.M., and Lieutenant 
‘ P. H. Nicoras; RM. Twenty-four Por 
“braite. 63. 


| Nicolini's History of the Jesuits: 
|. thelr Origin, Progress, Doctrinea, and De 
| signs. ine Portraîtt of Loyola, Lainès. 
Xavier, Borgia, Acquaviva, Père la Chasse, 
and Pope Gangamelli. 
| Petrarch’s Sonnets, and other Poems. 
È Translated into English Verse. By various 
hands, Witb a Life of the Poet, by 
 TnomasCamesnLa, Iith 16 Angravings. 
| Pickering's History of the Races of 
|. —‘Man, with an Analytical Synopsis of the 
| Natural History of Man. By Dr. Han. 
a IWustrated by numerous Portraits. 
sj 011,106th the plates coloured,Ts,6d. 
®,# An excellent Edition of a work ori. 
.. ‘ginally published at 30, 35. by the 
| American Government. rat 


| Pictorial Handbook of Modern Geo- 
‘«graphy, on a Popular Plan. 3s.64. IV 
trated by 150 Engravings and 51 Maps. Bi. 

=; or, with the maps coloured, 


Ta. 64. Ì 
Pope's Poetical. Worka, Edited by 
-  *Rozzzt CarruTHERS, Nuineroue En- 
| gravings. 2 vols. 
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Pope’'s Homer's Iliad, With Intro- 
auction and Notes by J..S. WATSON, M.A. 
Tetra hy e sati n a ig 
man's Designs, beauti, engra . 
Moses n the full 8v0. sise). 
omer’s. Odyssey, Hymns 
&o., by other translators, including Chap- 
man) and Introduction and Notes by J. S. 
Watson, M.A. Flamman's Designe beau- 
tifully engraved by Moses. 

Life, Including many of his 
Lettere. By Roezzt CaRRuTEERs. New 
Edition,revised and enlarged. Illustra tions. 

The precedìng 5 vole, make a complete 
and elegant edition of Pope's Poeticat 
Works anà Translations for 258. 

Pottery and Porcelain, and other Ob- 
jects of Vertu (a Guide to the Knowledge 
of). To which is added an Engraved Lisi 
of Marks and Monograms. By Hener 
G. Bonx. Numerous Engravings. 

3 or, coloured. 108. 64. 


Prout's (Father) Reliques.. New 
Edition, revised and largely augmented. 
Tuenty-one spiritedà Etchings by Maclize. 
Two volumes in one. %s. 6d. ; 

Recreations in Shooting: | By 
“CRAVEN” New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 62 Engravings on Wood, gr 
Harvey, and 9 Engravings on Steel, chtefty. 
after A. Cooper, R.A. 

Redding’s History and Descriptions 
of Wines, Ancient and Modern, wenty 
beautiful Woodruts. HS 

Rennie's Insect Architecture. New 
Edition. Revised by the Rev. J, G. 
Woop, M.A. 

Robinson Crusoe. With Illustrations 
by SrorzarD and Hagver. Twelve beauti- 
fu Engravings on Steel, and 14 on Wood. 

5 or, without the Steel WMlustra- 
tions, 35. 6d. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 
New Edition. Revised by the Author. 
IMustrateà by 34 Steel Engravingi, 
2 vola. Atto 

Sharpe's History of Egypt, from the 
Earliest Times till the Conquest by the 
Arabs, A.D. 640. By SAMUBL SHABPE, 
With 2 Maps and upwards of 400 Ilus- 
trative Woodcuts, ‘ Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. 

Southey?s Life of Nelson = With. 
Additionsi Notes. IWMustrated with 64 
Engravings. x cu a 

Starling"s (Miss) Noble Deeda of 
Women; or, Examples oî Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. Fourteen Mustra- 


tions. 

Stuart and Revett'a Antiquities of 
Athens, and other Monuments of Greece, 
Illustrated în 71 Steel Plates, and nu» 
meroua Woodewts. SERA 

a 25 
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Lessons of Horam. Numerous Woodeuts, 
. und 8 Steel Engravings, after Stothard. 


| Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, Trans. 


laied into English Spenserian Verse, witb 
& Life of the Author, By J. H. WirFEN, 
Fight Engravings on Steel, and 2A on 


Wood, by Thurston. 


Walker's Manly Exerciseg! Con: 
‘ talning Skating, Riding, Driving, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, &o. 
‘ New Edition, revised by “CRAVEN” 
Forty-four Steel Plates, and numerous 


Woodcute, 
Walton’s Complete Angler, Edited 


by EpwarD Jesse, Esq. Upwards of 
203 Engravings. 
===; 01, with 26 additional page 


IWiustrations on Steel, 18. 64. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
93. Vols. at bs. each, escepting those marked otherivise. * 


Aristotle’s History of Animale, In Ten | 
Books. Translated, with Notes and Index, È 


Eschylus. ‘Literaliy Translated into 
English Prose by an Oxonian, 32.64. 


s Appendix to. Containing 
“he Readings givon in Hermann's posihu- 
mous £ditionof Zschylua, By Grozgu 
Burers, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Ammianus Marcellinus, History of 
Reme from Constantius to Valens. Trans 
lated by C.D. Yonag,B.A. Dble. vol.,7s. 64. 


Antoninus, The Thoughts of the 
Emperor Marcus Anrelius, ‘Translated by 
Go. Lone, M.A. 38. 64. 


Apuleius, the Golden Ass: Death of 
Socrates; Florida; and Discourse on Magie. 
no pra! di cre a SE Version of 

pid sn syche ;. and Mrs, Tigho'n 
Psyche. | Frontispiece, 


Aristophanes' Comedies. Literally 
Translated, with Notes and Extracts froîr 
Frere’s and other Metrical Versione, by 
W.J. Hioxra. 2 vola, 

Vol. i. Acharnians, Knights, ©Oloude, 
Wasps, Peace, and Birds. 
1. 2. Lysistrata, Thesmophoriazuss®, 
Frogs, Ecclesiazuse, and Plutus, 


Aristotle’s Ethics, Literally Trans: 
Jated'by Archdeacon BROWNE, late Classical 
Professor oî King's College, 


Politics and Economics, 
Translated by E. VALFORD; M.A. 


Metaphysics. Literally Trans- 
lated, with Notes, Analysis, Examinatior 
Questions, and Index, by the Rev. Jonk 
H. MMaxon, M.A., and Gold Medallist in 
Metaphysics, T.C.D. 

\ 26 
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Wellington, Life of. From th 
| ‘terials of Maxwell. Eighten Engr 
| Westropp's Handbookof Archsology 
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Talesof the Genii; or, the Delightful | 


Li ome cv 








. Organon; or, Logical Trea. 
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vings. 


New Edition, revised. 


Numerous Illus- 
trations. Ts. 64, 1 Lr + 


| White's Natural. History of fel ( 


borne. ' With Notes by Sir WILLIAM JAR- 
DINE and EpwarD Jesse, Esq. IMustrated | 
by 40 Engravinge. 7 Pra 

3 or, with the plates coloured. 


78. 64, 


Young, The, Lady's Book, A Ma- >. 


nual of Elegant Recreations, Aris, Sciences, 
and Accomplishments, 
Woodcut Iibustrations, und several En= 
gravings on Steel, "18.64, N 


3 oryeloth gilt, gilt edges, 9s. 
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Twelve Hundred < © 


tlses. With Notes, dsc, By 0. F.OWEN,M.A, — Ù 


2 vols., 38. 6d. each. 
Rhetoric and Poeties, Lite 


tions and Notes, by an Oxonian, ||. © 


rally Translated, witk Examination Queg= 


Athenseus. The Deipnosophists or,’ 





pi 
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n 


ihe Banquet of the Learned. (Translated 


by C. D./Yoner, B.A, 3 volgi ... |; 


Vol. 1. Contains the Orations against 
Verres, &c. Portroît. é A 


Vol 2.  Catiline, Archiss; 


Rbetorical Works; with 


dex to the four volumes.? via 
on the Nature of the Gods, 





Divination, Fate, Laws, a Republic, die. 
Translated by ©, D, YoneR, B.A;, and © 


F. BARHAM, 


Law, Rabirlus, Murena, Sylla, do, Yi 
Vol, 3. Orations for his House, Planciug; 
Sextius, Coelius, Milo, Ligarius, &o. 
Vol, 4. Miscellaneous Orations, and. 
General In. 





Csesar., Complete, with the' Alexan= i 
drian, African, and Spanish Wars. Lite | 
rally Translated, with Notes, SU Igà di 

Catullus, Tibullus, and the Vigil of 
Venus. A Literal Prose Transiation. To 
which are added Metrical  Versions. by, | 
Laws, Gramere, and othera. Mrostia= | 
piece, È FESTE, <A 

Cicero’s Orations, . Literally Trans. 
lated by C.D. Yonax, B.A. In4 vola, Y 

sn 


3 
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na Translated, by R. EDMONDS. 


ì 


- B.A. With Sketch of 


dt Anthology. 





-Cieero! ‘8 i ‘De Finibus, and 


Tusculan Questions, . By C. D. YonGg, 


"i he Greek Philo 
sopher. 


= 0fficos, 014 Age, Friendship, 
‘Bceiplo” s. Dream, Paradoxes, &o. Tenali 
se 


on Oratory and Oratora, By 
in S. Warson, M.A. 


Demosthenes” Orations. 





Translated, 


‘with Notes, by (. Rann KennEDY: Ing. 
‘|. volumes.. | 


Vol. 1, The Ulyntbiao, Fhiltpplo, aid 
other Public Orations, 38. 6d 
a On the Crown and on the Er- 


È val. 3 E an Lepitnes, Midias, An- 
drotrion, and Aristocrates. 
‘Vol. '4. Private and other Orations, 
Yol 5. Miscellaneous Orations. 
Dictionary of Latin Quotations, In- 
cluding Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms, and Phrases; and a Collection of 
‘above 500 Greek Quotations, With all the 
quantities marked, & English Translationa, 
, with Index Verborum, 68. 
‘Index Verborum only. 1s. 
Diogenes Laertius, Lives and Opine 
 lons of the Ancient Philosophers. Trans: 
|. lated, with Notes, by C. D. Yoncx. 
Epictetus. Discourses, with Enchei- 
ridion and. Fragments. Translated with 
Notes, by GrorcE Lone, MA. 
Euripides. Literally Translated, 2 vols 
‘vol 1. Hecuba, Orestes, Medea, Hippo. 
lytus, ‘Alcestis, Bacche, Heraclide 
oa in Avulide, and Iphigenia ir 


GTX 





| _wWol..2. Hercules Furens, Troades, Ion 
‘| °—‘Andromache, Suppliants, ; Helen, 
Electra, Cyclops, Rhesus. 
Literaliy. Trans 
‘Vlated. With Metrical Versions by various 
. Authors. 


, = ‘Romances of Heliodorus, 


st 


. Homer's Iliad, 


Longus, and, Achilles Tauns. 

| Herodotus. A New and Literel 
Translation, by ‘Henry CARY, M.A., 0) 
Worcester College, Oxford. 


Hesiod, Callimachus; and Theognis. 
Literally Translated, witb Notes, by J. 


BANKS, M.A. 
 Literally Translated 





Odyssey, Hymus, &c,, Lite- 
{ ‘rally Translated. 
Horace,  -Literally. Translated, by 


BIAE Carefally revised by an OxONIAN. 


È, i dana; Cornelius N epos, and Eutro- 





‘Translated, with: Notes 


‘pius.  Liter 
. 8. Watson, M.A, 


‘and Index, by 


| BOBN" 8 ‘VARIOUS LIBRARIRS. 


ai Persius, Sulpicia, and Lu- 34 


cilias, By L. Evans, M.A. With the 
Metrical Version by Gifford.  Frontispiece 


Livy.' A new.and Literal Translation, 
By Dr. Serzian and others, In 4 vols, 

Vol, 1. Contains Books 1-38, 

‘Vol. 2 Books 9-26. 

Vol. 3. Books 27—36. 

-Yol. 4. Booke 37 to the end; ‘and Index, 
Lucan's Pharsalia, Translated, with. 
: ÎNotes, by H. T. Riur. 

Lucretius, Literally Translated, with 
Notes, doi the Rev. J. S. WATSON, M.A, 

\ And the Metrical Version by J. M. Goon, 

Martial’s Epigrame, complete. Lite» 
rally Translated, Each accompanied by 
one or more Verse Franslations selected 
from the Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. Witk a copious Index. 
Double volume (660 pages). 78. 6d. 


Ovid’s. Works, complete. Literally 
Translated. 3 vols. 
Vol. 1. Fasti, Tristia, Epistles, &o. 
Vol. 2. Metamorphoses. 
Vol. 3. Heroides, Art of Love, &c. 


Pindar. Literally Trauslated, by DAW-. 
son W. TURNER, and the Metrical Version 


by ABRAHAM MooRE, 
Plato’g. Works... Translated by the 
Rev. H. CARY and others. Im 6 vola. 

Vol. 1. The Apology of Socrates, Criteo, 
Phedo, Gorgias, Protagoras, Phedrus, 
Thestetus, Euthyphron, Lysis. 

Vol. 2. The Republic, Timeus, & Critias. 

Yol, 3. Meno, Euthydemus, The So- 
phist, Statesman, Cratylua, | Parme- 
nides, and the Banquet. 

Yol, 4. Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 
The Two Alcibiades, and Ten other 
Dialogues. ì 

Vol. 5. The Laws. 

Yol. 6. The Doubitîa] Works. With 
General Jadex. 

Dialogues, an Analysis and 
Index to. With References to *he Trans» 





lation in Bohn'a Classical Library. By Dr. si 
Literally Trans © 


Day. 

Plautus’s Comedios. 
lated, with Notes, by H. T. River, B.A. 
In 2 vola. 

Plinys Natural History. Translated, 
with Copious Notes, by the late Jon 
Bosroce, M.D,, F.R.S., and H, T. RILEY, 
B.A. Iné vols 

Pliny the Younger, The Letters of. 
MeLmoTH’s Translation revised. by the 
Rev. F. C. T. BosanQueT, M.A. 

Propertius; Petronius, and J ohannes 
Secundus, and -Aristenaetus. Literally 
Translated, and accompanied by Poettez1 
Versions, froîi various Bourceg, 
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© Quintiliawa Institutes of Oratory. 


| Literally Translated, with Notes, &e., by 
J..S. WATSON, M.A, ‘ In 2 vola, 


| Sallust, Florus, and Velleius Pater 





culus. With Copious Notes, .Biographical 
Notices, and Index, by J. S. WATSON, 


Sophocles, 


Tevised, 


Standard Library Atlas of Classical 
Geography. Twenty-two large coloured 
Maps according to the latest authorities. 
With a complete Index (accentusted), 
giving the latitude and longitude of eve; 
Place named in the Maps. Imp.8vo, 78. 6d. 


$trabo's Geography. Translated, 
With Coplous Notes, by W. FALCON®R, 
M.A., and H, C. Hamrrron, Esq. With 
Index, giving the Ancient and Modern 
Names. In 3 vola. 


Suetonius® Lives of the Twelve 


Ceesars, and other Works. Thomson’a 


‘Translation, revised, with Notes, by T. 
ForEsrER, 


_ 4 CATALOGUE OF. 


The Oxford Translation © 


. Thucydides, 





È3 DEA ur 


ì 


Tacitus, Literally Translated, with. 


Notes. ‘In 2 vols. 
Vol. 1. The Annals. 
Vol. 2. The History, 
cola, &o, With Index, 0° 
Terence and Phedrus. By H. T. 
Rrurr, B.A. d ) 
Theocritus, Bion, ‘Moschus, and 
pio By J, BanxS, M.A. With the 
etrical Verslons of Chapman. 
Literalìy Translated by 


Rev. H. Dare. In2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


Virgil. LiterallyTranslated by DAVID: . 


SON. New Editlon, carefully revised. Bs. 6a. 
Zenophon's Works, In 3 Vols. 
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. Vol. 1. The Anabasis and Memorabilia, 


Translated, with Notes, by J. S. Wan 
son, M.A.. And a Geographical Com- 


mentary, by W, F. AmswortH, F.S.A., ) 
G.S., &e. i 


F.R.0.S., 
Vol. 2. Cyropedia and Mellenics. 


J. S. Watson, M.A,; and the Rev. E. 


DALE. 


Vol. 3, The Minor Works, By J..& 
M.A, 


Warsow, 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
56 Vols. at 5s. each, emcepting those marked otherwise. 


Agassiz and Gould’s Comparative 
Physiology. Enlarged by Dr. WRIGHT, 
Upwards of 400 Engravings. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum and Ad. 


vancement of Dernue: Complete, with 
Notes, by J. Devar, M.A. 


. Bolley's Manualof Technical Analy. 


sis. A Guide for the Testing of Natural 
and Artificial Substances, By B, H. PAUL. 
100 Wood Engravings. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES.,— 


Bell onthe Hand, Its Mecha 
nism and Vital Endowments as evincing 
Design. Seventh Edition Revised. 

© Kirby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals, Edited, with 
Notes, by T. Rrmeg Jones, Numerous 
paro massy of which are additional. 

vols, 


Kidd on the Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Physical Condition 
«of Man. 3s. 6d. 


Whewell’e Astronomy and 
Seneral Physics, considered with, refer- 
ensa to Natural Theology. 35. 6d. 


Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the Moral and In. 
tellectual Constitution of Man. 




















BRIDGEWATER TREATISES—cont. 


Prout'8 Treatise on Chemis. 
try, Meteorology, and Digestion, Editea 
by Dr. J. W. GRIFFITE, \ 

Buckland's 
Mineralogy. 2 vols. 168 


sro Roget's Animal and Vege- 








Geologyg and 


table Physiology. Illustrated, In 2 vole. — 
6£. each, 


Carpenter’ (Dr. W. B.) Zoology. A 


Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, 


Instincts, and Uses, of the principal Fami- 
lies of the Animal Kingdom, and of the 
chief forms of Fossil Remains. Revised 
by W. S. Darras, F.L.S. Iustrated with 
many hundred Wood Engravings. In 
2 vols, 85. each, 


——— Mechanical Philosophy, As- 
tronomy, and Horology. A Popular Ex- 
position, 133 Miustrations. 


Vegetable Physiology and 
Systematic Botany. A complete Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge' ot Plants. 
Revised, under arrangement with the 
Author, by E. LAnKEsTrRR, M.D., &c. 
Several hundred Tlustrations on Wood. 68. 


Animal Physiology. In part 
re-written by the Author. Upwards of 





300 capital Illustrations, 68. 
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Chevreul on Colour;  Containing the 

Principles of Harmony sand Contract of 

. Colours, and their application to tho Arts; 

| Translated from the French by CraRLES 

MartEL. Only complete Edition, Several 

" Plates.: Or, with an additional series of 
16 Plates in Colours. 7s. 64, i 


Ennemoser's Mistory of Magie. 
Translated by Wixrram Howrrr. Wità 
an Appendix of the most remarkable ant 

. best authenticated Stories of Apparitiona, 
Dreams, Table-Turning, and Spirit-Rap- 
ping, &c, In 2 vola. 


Hogg's (Jabez) Elements of Experi- 
mental and Natural; Philosophy. Con. 

° vaining Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydro- 
statica, Hydraulics, Acoustics, Opi 
Calorie, Electricity, Voltaism, and Mag. 
netism. New Edition, ‘’enlarged, p- 
wards of 400 Woodcuwis. \ 


Eind's Introduction to Astronomy. 
With a Vocabulary, containing.an Expla- 
nation of all the Terma fn present use, 

| New Edition, enlarged. Numerous En» 


gravings. 38. 6d. 


Humboldt's Cosmos; or, Sketch of a 
Physical Description of the Universe, 
Translated E. C. Orri and W, S. 
DaLLas, F.L:S. Fine Portrait. In five 

‘ vola. 3s. 64. each; excepting Vol. V., 6g. 


- %,* Im this edition the notes are placed 

beneath the text, Humboldt's analytical 

Summaries and the passages hitherto sup- 

pressed are included, and new and com» 
© prehensive Indices are added, 


Travels in America. In 8 





‘ vols. 





Views of Nature; or, Con- 
templations of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation. Translated by E. C. Orr£ and 
E. G. Bonn. With a completa Index. 


Hunt's (Robert) Poetry of Science; 

| or; Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature, By Professor Hunt. New Edi- 
tion, enlarged. 

By 

Dr. GRIFFITE: Numerous Woodeuis. 


— Introduction to tho Arts and 
Sclences. With Examination Questione. 
25. 6d. 


Knight's (Chas.) Knowledge is Power. 
A Popular Mannal of Political Economy. 


Lectures on Painting. By the Royal 
Academicians. With Introductory Essay, 
by. R. WorxuM, Esq 
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so p._ORIN BVANB VARIOUS LIBRARIES, 


| Tillp's Introduction to Astrology. 


With numerous 
ZADETEE, 


Mantell’s (Dr.) Geological Exeure 
gions through the Isle of Wight and Dor- 
Betshire. New Edition, by T. RuPeRr 
Jones, Esq. Numerous beautifully eme- 
outea Woodcuts, and @ Geological Map. 


Medals of 
or, @irst Lessons in Geology and the Study 
of Organie Remains; including Geologicai 
Excursions. New Mdition, revised. Co- 
toured Plates, and several hundred begu» 
soful Woodcuts, In 2 vols., 75,64. each, 


Petrifactions and theîr 
Teachinga. An Ilustrated Handbook ta 
fhe Organio Remains in the British Mu 
seu. Niumerous Engravings.- Gs. 


Emendations, by 








cena Wonders of Geology; or, a° 


familiar FExposition of Geological Phe- 
nomena, New Edition, sugmented by T. 
Rupert Jonts, F.G.S, Coloured Geological 
Map of England, Plotes, and nearly 200 


beautiful Woodeuts. In 2vols., 75. 6d. eacì. —. 


Morphy's Games of Chess. Being 
the Matches and best Games played by 
the American Champion, with Explana- 


tory and Analytical Notes, by J. LòwEN- 


THAL. Portrait and Memoir. 


It contains by far the largest collection 
0î games played by Mr. Morphy extant in 
any form, and has received his endorge- 

\ment and co-operation, .. 


Richardson’s Geology, including 
Mineralogy and Palsontology. Revised 
sand enlarged, by Dr. T. WrIGHT., Upward: 
of 400 Tustrations, 


Schouw”s Earth, Plants, and Man sand 
Kobeli”s Sketches from the Mineral King. 
dom. Translated by A. Hrwrewyr, F.R,S, 
Coloured Map of the Geography of Plants. 


Smiths (Pye) Geology and Scrip-- 
tare; or, The Relation between the Holy | 


Scriptures and Geological Science. 


Stanley's Classified Synopsis of the 
Principal: Painters of the Dutch and Fie- 
mish Schools. 


Staunton’s Chess-player’s Handbook, 
Numerous Diagrame, sE, RI 


Chess Praxis. A Supplement 
to the Chess-players. Handbook. . Cone 
taining all the most important modern 
improvements in the Openinge, illustrated 
by actual Games; a revised Code of Chess. 
Laws; and a Selection of Mr, Morphy'g 
Giamer in England and France, 88. ©. 
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A CATALOGUE OF 


Staunton’sChess-player’sCompanion. 
Comprising a new Treatise on Odds, Col. 


lection of Match Games, and a Selection 
of Original Problems. 


Chess Tournament of 1851. 
Nùumerous IMustrations. 


Stockhardt's Principles of Chemistry, 
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Ure'a (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufacture 
of Grest Britain, systematically investi- 
gated; with an introductory view of its 
comparative state in Foreign Countries, 
New Edition, revised by P. L, Stmmonps, 


Ono hundred anà fifty IWustrations. In 
2 vola. Sr) 





Manzoni (Alessandro) The Betrothed 
Sn Sposi). ‘The only complete 
lish translation. With numerous 
Woodcuts, bs. _ Lo — 
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Hazlitt 
and 3.i 
Parts L= ad; 
onthe English Comic Writers. 15. 64. 
Lectures onthe English Poets, 15.64. 
Lectures on the Literature of the 
Age of Elizabeth. 1s. Lectures 
on the Characters of Shakespeare’ 8 
Plays. 15.64. } 


6 Vols. at 3s. 6d., excepting those marked. otherwise. 


Edition, revised. With IMlustrations by 
George Cruikshant. In 2 vols. 78. 


Joseph Andrews, By Henry FreLD- 
pe 
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1s. 6d. 

Lamb's (Charles) Essays of Elia. ls, 
Last Essays of Elia. 1s. Eliana, 
with Biographical Sketch, 1s. 

Marryat’s Pirate and Three Cutters, 
15, 64. 
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